





anchorage in the neighbouring road of Benaudet. 
The ; consists -in corn, wine, brandy, flax, and 


other productions of the surrounding country, and 
in the produce of its fisheries. It has manufactories 
of stoneware, hats, leather, and beer. € 
of a bishop, and has a communal college and a dioce- 
san seminary. Pop. in 1821, 9,400; im 1852, 9,639. 
—The arrond. of Q. has an area of 141,093 hectares, 
and comprises 9cants. Pop. in 1846, 115,518. 

QUIMPER-GUEZENNEC, a village of France, 
in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 3 m. E of 
Pontrieu. Pop. 1,800. ee 

QUIMPERLE’, a town of France, dep. of Finis- 
tere, on the Isolle, at the junction of the Ellé, 12 
m. NW of L’Orient. Pop. in 1846, 5,791. It has 
‘manufactories of pottery, salt, tobacco-pipes, and 
stoneware; also paper-mills and tanneries. Vessels 
of 150 tons ascend to the town.—The arrond. of Q., 
comprising 5 cants., has an area of 75,203 hectares. 
Pop. in 1846, 45,971. 

UIN, a parish of co. Clare, 5 m. E of Clare. 

Area 9,585 acres. Pop. in 1841, 3,634. 


QUINCAMPOIX, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of “Seine-Inferieure, cant. of 


Cleres, 8 m. NE of Rouen. Pop. 1,053. 
_QUINCE-ISLAND, a small island near the SW 

coast of Ireland, and county of Cork, 5 m. W of 
yalley H 


a. ead. 
GOUINCENETTO, a village of the Sardinian 
states, 9m. NW of Ivrea. Pop. 1,460. 

QUINCHAC, a small island in the Pacific ocean, 
between the island of Chiloe and the continent of 
Chili, in 8 lat. 43° 30’. 

QUINCIE’, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Rhone, cant. and 3 m. E of Beanjeu, 
Pop. 1,369. 

JUINCY, a township of Norfolk co., Massachu- 
setts, on Quincy bay, a branch of Boston harbour, 8 
m. Sof Boston. It isa well-built and thriving town; 
and has important ite quarries in its vicinity. 


Pop. in 1840, 3,486; in 1850, 5,017—Also a town 
of Illinois, on the 1. bank of the Mississippi, 170 m. 
NW of. St. Louis, with an excellent har on the 


river. Pop. in 1840, 1,500; in 1850, 6,911. A 
large quantity of pork is annually exported from 
“ lace 

France, in the dep. of Seine-et-Marne, 4 m. 8 of 
Meaux. Pop. 2,090. A vast quantity of fruit is 
sent from this to the markets of Paris. 


ICY - SEGY, a commune and village 


Lavoro, 7m. SE of Nola. Pop. 2,410. 

QUINDIU, a high range*of the Andes, in the 
BW of New Granada, in the prov. of Popayan, be- 
tween the Magdalena and its affluent the Cauca. 
Its culminating point has an alt. of 18,179 ft, By 
the mountains of Quindiu there is a passage be- 

- tween the provs. of Popayan and Santa-Fe, or Car- 
tago and Ibagua, considered one of the most difficult 
in the Andes. It lies through a thick uninhabited 

forest, which, in the finest season, cannot be tra- 
versed in less than ten or twelve days. The high- 
est point of the road, the Garito-del-Paramo, is 

11,489 ft. above the level of the sea. The pathway 

which forms the passage of the Cordilleras is only 

12 or 16 ft. in breadth; and has the appearance in 

several places of a gallery dug and left open to the 
sky. In this part of the Andes, as almost in every 
other, the rock is covered with a thick stratum of 

’ clay, in which the streamlets which flow down the 
| mountains have hollowed out gullies from 19 to 23 
t ft. deep. Ae mud-crevices the traveller is 

forced to grope his passage; while the darkness is 
| increased by the thick vegetation which covers the 


\i opening above. ; 
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Q. is the see | 


of. 


QUINDICI, a town of Naples, in the Terra-di- | 








QUINEBAUG, or Mounreax, a river of Connecti- 
-eut, U. 8., which rises in Massachusetts and joins 
the Shetucket, on the 1. bank, 3 m. above Norwich 
landing, after a 5 course of 60 m. 
QUINGENTOLE, a village of Austrian Italy, in 
the prov. of Mantua, 4 m. W of Revere. Pop. 2,006. 
QUINGEY, a town of France, dep. of Doubs, on 
| the river Loue, 12 m. N of Salins. It has iron 
works of some extent. Pop. 1,000. 
QUINHON, a town of Cochin-China near the 
' coast, in N lat. 13° 44”. Alig) 
| QUINNIPIACK, a river of Connecticut, U. 8., 
which runs SW and flows into New-Haven harbour, 
after a course of 30 m. ’ 
QUINSAC, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Gironde, cant. of Creon, near the r. bank 
of the Garonne. Pop. 1,100. | 
QUINSIGAMOND, or Lone Ponp, a lake of 
Massachusetts, U. &., between Worcester and 
| Shrewsbury. It is about 5 m. in length, and from 
60 to 100 rods in breadth, and contains a number of 
small islands. 
QUINSON, a town of France, dep. of Basses- 
Alpes near the river Verdon, 31 m. 8 of Digne. 


Pop. 1,050. 

SUINTANA, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 
in the prov. and 54m. WSW of Badajoz and partido 
of Castuera, in a low and rugged Spans C Pop. 
3,290. It has manufactures of woollen ‘fabrics.— 
Also a town in the prov. of Alava and partido of 
La Guardia, 18 m. SE of Victoria. Pop. 179._ 

QUINTANA-BUREBA, a town of spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 21 m. NE of Burgos, par- 
tido and 5 m. NW of Bribiesca, in a mountainous 
locality near the Oca. Pop. 126. , 

QUINTANA-LA-CUESTA, a town of Spain, im 


partido of Villarcayo. Pop. 118. me 
QUINTANA-ELEZ, a town of Spain, in Old Cas- 
tile, in the prov. and 27 m. NE of Burgos, partido 
and 6 m. NNE of Bribiesca, on the Matapan. 
Pop. 133. 7 
UINTANA-DE-ENTRE-PENAS, a town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of B and 
partido of Villarcayo, and 39 m. W of v itoria. 
. 54 


“QUINTANA-LORANES, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 27 m. ENE of Burgos and 
partido of Belorado, in the midst of sterile, calea- 
reous hills. Pop. 320. 

QUINTANA_DE-MANVIRGO, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 42 m. SSW of Bur- 
| gos, and 18 m, WNW of Aranda-de-Duero, in a fine 
plain, ina height called Manvirgo, on which are the 
remains of a Moorish castle. Pop. 457. 

QUINTANA-DEL-MARCO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 33 m. SSW of Leon, partido and 6 m. 
| SSE of La Baneza, in a plain, watered by the 
Jamuz, which is here crossed by a stone bridge. 
Pop. 500. It has a castle belonging to the counts 
of te, and two churches, and possesses manufac- 
tories of woollen fabrics and an oil-mill. alte 
QUINTANA-MARIA, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. of os and partido of Vil- 
larcayo and 36 m. WS Vitoria, near the 1. 
bank of the Ebro. P | 


| QUINTANA-MARTIN-GALINDEZ, « town of 
| Spam, in Old Castile, in the prov. of Burgos and. 
| partido of Villarcayo, and 30 m. WSW of Vitoria, 
| in the valley of Tobalina. Pop. 211. 
QUINTANA-DEL-PIRIO, a town of Spain, i 


Old Castile, in the wea and 39 m.§ of . Burgos, 
partido and 9 m. NN of Aranda-de-Duero, in a fi 


valley. Pop. 925. It has a Benedictine > 
"QUINTANA-DEL PUENTE, a town of & 













Old Castile, in the prov. and 36 m. N of Burgos and. 





in Old Castile, in the ! 
encia and partido of Baltanas-y-Dehesa-de-Valverde, 
on the road from Burgos to Valladolid, near the 
Arlanza, which is here crossed by a fine stone 
reed Pop. 150. 

QUINTANAPALLA, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and partido and 11 m. ENE of 
Burgos, in an elevated and healthy locality. Pop. 
$60. Ithasafine church. In the vicinity are the’ 
remains of a Roman way which led from Tarragona 
to Astorra. 

QUINTANA-RUZ, a town of Spain, in Old Cas- 
tile, in the prov. and 15 m. NNE of Burgos and 
Tae Bribiesca, near the source of the Omino. 
QUINTANA-DE-LA-SIERRA, a town of Spam, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 39 m. SE of Burgos 
and partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, at the foot of 
the Idubedas mountains, on the r. bank of the 
Arcanza. Pop. 820. Cheese forms its chief article 
of manufacture. 

QUINTANA-SUSO, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 20m. NE of Burgos and 

artido of Bribiesca, in a mountainous locality near 
the Oca and lakes Santa-Casilda, Pozzo-Negro, and 
Pozzo-Blanco. Pop. 50. 

QUINTANA-URRLIA, a town of ‘in, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 11 m. NNE of Burgos and 
partido of Bribiesca, in a well-watered and fertile 
ocality. Pop.80. © 

QUINTANA-VIDES, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 15m. ENE of Burgos and 

‘ido of Bribiesca, on the road from Madrid to 

France. Pop. 405. 

QUINTANAR-DE-LA-ORDEN, a judicial par- 

tido and town of Spain, in New Castile, in the prov. 





of Toledo. The partido comprises 9 pueblos.—The 
town is 54 m. ESE of Toledo, and 21 m. W of| 


Belmonte, in a flat and salubrious, but in some parts 
arid Peabty. Pop. 5,974. It is to a considerable | 
extent well-built, and has a parish-church, a | 
eustom-house, a public granary, and an hospital. 
Its industry consists chiefly in the manufacture of | 
blankets and other woollen fabrics, and of soap. It | 
has also several fulling-mills and dye-works. This 
town derives its name from the order of San Jacomo, 
to which it belongs. . 
QUINTANAR-DEL-REY, a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 60 m. SSE of Cuenca 
and partido of Villanueva-de-la-Jara, in a flat but 
salubrious locality. Pop. 2,812. Wine and saffron 
are grown in the environs. 
UINTANILLA-DEL-AGUA, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 23 m. 8 of Burgos 
and partido of Lerma, in a low locality, to the r. of 
the Arlanza. Pop. 560. 
UINTANILLA-DE-ARRIBA, a town of Spain, | 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 18 m. ESE of Val- 
ladolid, partido and 5 m. W of Penfifiel, on the 1. 
bank of the Duero, in a wide and fertile valley. 
Pop. 580. It has,manufactures of linen and wool- | 
len fabrics, and in the environs are mines of gyp- 


sum. 
QUINTANILLA-DE-BON, a town of 


Old Castile, in the prov. and 24 m. NE of . 
1 | 3m. N of Bribiesea. Pop. 145. 


in, in 
partido an 
QUINTANILLA-DEL-COCO, a town of Spain, 
Castile, in the prov. and 26 m. SSE of Bur. | 
partido of Lerma. ee age | , 
ANILLA-DEL-MONTE-EN-JUARROS, 
a town Se in Old Castile, in the prov. and 17 
m. ENE of Burgos, and. partido of Belorado. Pop. 
109. 
QUINTANILLA-CABE-SOTO, a town of rein, 
d 24 m. NE of Bur- 


E in Old Castile, in the prov. an 
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| valley of Vidriales, 


| and coves. 


| manufactures of cotton and of paper. 
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98, partido and 5 m. N of Bribiesca, on the 1. bank 
of the Matapan. Pop. 58. | 

QUINTA. LA-SAN-GARCIA, atown of i 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 27 m. ENE of 
gos, and ido of Pribiesea. Pop. 582. It has 
a parish-church and a custom-house. It is of mo- 
dern foundation, but the site which it occupies ap- 
pears to be that of an ancient town, of the walls of 
which traces are still to be met with. 

QUINTANILLA-DE-SOLLAMAS, a town of 
Spain, in Leon, in the prov. and 14m. W of Leon 
and partido of Astorga, on the r. bank of the Or- 
bigo. Pop. 400. 

QUINTANILLA-DE-TRIGUEROS, a town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of Valladolid and 
partido of Villalon. Pop. 80. 

QUINTANILLA-DE-URZ, a town of Spain, in 
Leon, in the prov. and 39 m. N of Zamora, partido 
and 6m. E of Benavento, in the lower part of the 


ay 230. ‘ 
QUINTANILLAS (Las), a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and partido and 8 m. W of 
Burgos, in an undulating plain, on the r. bank of | 
the Urbel. Pop. 414. It has two churches. 

QUINTE’ (Bay or), a bay and harbouron Lake } 
Ontario, to the W of Amherst island, formed at the 
mouth of the river Trent, of which it may be re- 
garded as an expansion, between the peninsula of 
Prince Edward co. on the 8, and the mainland of ! 
the midland district on the N. Its entire lencth, — 
through the various crooked turns it makes, is little | 
short of 50 m.; its breadth varies between 6 and 12 
miles. The isthmus formed between it and Lake 
Ontario, in the township of Murray, is not more 
than 3 furl. broad, over which there is a por | 
This inlet affords safe shelter from the heaoe pail ! 
frequently experienced on the lake. The peninsula : 
on every side is indented by numerous small bays 
The rivers Niorra, Salmon, and Na- | 

nee, flow into this bay. 

QUINTERRO, a port of Chili, on the Pacific, in 
the ae of Quillota, in § lat. 32° 57’. 

QUINTI (San), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 27 m. ENE of Barcelona. Pop. 1,680. It has 

QUINTIN, a town of France, dep. of Cotes-du- 
Nord, situated in a valley on the river Gouet, 9 m.* 
S by W of St. Briewc. It contains, including ita 
five small suburbs, a pop. of 4,000, and has manu- 
factories of paper, linen, cambric, gauze, and lawn. | 

QUINTIN (Sart), a town of France, dep. of — 
Gard, 14 m. N by E of —. Pop. 1,700. 

QUINTO, a town of. Spai ti the prov. and 27); 
m. SE of Sa sa, on the r. bank of the Ebro. ; 
Pop. 1,373. There are thermal baths here ofcon- | 
siderable celebrity. . } 

QUINTO, a large village of Switzerland, in the | 
eanton of Ticino, and the valley of Laventina,25 || 
m. NNW of Bellinzona. The vicinity is famous 
for its cheeses. 

QUINTO, a river of the La Plata prov. of Cor- 
dova, which rises in the Chilian Andes, and run- 
ning SE, loses itself in a marsh after a course of 


| about 250 m. 


QUINTO-AL-MARE, a village of the Sardinian 
states, on the gulf of Genoa, 6 m. ESE of Genoa, 
Pop. 1,560. : 

UINTON, a parish of Northamptonshire, 5 m. 
SSE of Northampton. Area 1,170 acres. Pop in 
1841, 143; in 1851, 133.—Also a parish of Glouces- 
tershire, in the hund. of Shipstone-on-Stour. Area 
4,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 666; im 1851, 587. _ 

QUINZANO, a town of Austrian Italy, in the 
weg f Brescia, on the small river “Savarona, 11 , 
m. N of Cremona. Pop. 3,900. ot 
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‘Apolabamba, which runs N, and enters the Co- 


after a SE course of 60 m. 


_ QUISSAC, a town of France, dep. of Gard, on 








QUI 
a lake of Tnvernces-ehire, in 


Ey 6m. in length, 

and a 4m. in average breadth. 

_ QUIONES, a port of Costa-Rica, on the SW 

coast of the os of sues fps wwe 
QUIOTEPEC, a village of Mexico, in the dep. 

and 90 m. N of Oaxaca. There are numerous an- 

cient remains here. Pop. 1,000. 
QUIQUIBE, a river of Peru, 





QUIOCH. (Loox), 
the upper part of Glenga 


in the prov of 


bitu. 
QUIRCE (Sax), a town of Spain, in the prov. | 
and 15 m. N of Burgos. 


QUIRIA. See Guriet. | 

QUIRICO (Sax), a town of Italy, in the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany, situated on a hill, 44 m.5 of 
Florence. Pop. 1,600.—Also a town of the Sar- 
dinian states, 6 m. W of Genoa, on the Polcevra. 

QUIRIEU, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Isere, situated on an eminence near the Rhone, 30 
m. E’of Lyons. Pop. 900. ; 

QUIRIQUINA, a small island of the Pacific, at 
the entrance of the bay of Conception, in § lat. 
86° 40°. It is a little-more than a league in length 
froni N to §, and is a quarter of a league distant 
from the continent. . 

QUIROS, a large river of Peru, in the province of 


Piura. It rises in the mountains to the E of Jaen, | 


runs W, and uniting itself with others, enters the 


atamayu, in § lat. 4° 33’. 

QUIROS (Carz), a eape on the E coast of the 
island of Espiritu-Santo, in the 8. Pacific, in 8 lat. 
14° 56’. 

QUIRPON, an island near the N coast of New- 
foundland, at the NE entrance of the strait of Belle- 
isle, in N lat. 51° 40’. 

QUIRY-LE-SEC, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Somme, cant. and 6 m. 8 of Ailly-sur-Noye. 


Pop. 600. __ 

QUISANGA, a small seaport of Eastern Africa, 
opposite to Ibo, oné of the Querimba isles, in § lat. 
ie ae 
__ QUISISANA, a village of Naples, 18 m. SE of 


Naples. . . 
QUISON GALA ISLANDS, a cluster of small | 
islands in the Eastern seas, near the coast of Africa, | 


in § lat. 10° 40°. 
QUISONGO, a river of Mozambique, which flows 
into the channel, opposite the Primeiraz islands, 


QUISPICANCHI, a prov. of Peru, in the central 
part of the dep. of Cuzco, traversed from N to 8 by 
the Cordillera-de-Vilcanota. Its length is 35 leagues 
from N to §; its breadth, 30. It produces grain, 
cotton, plantains, pines, papayas, lemons, and various 


other fruits. Pop. in 1802, 25,000. A considerable 


quantity of cloth is made inthis prov. 


the |. bank of the Vidourle, 19 m. W by N of Nimes. 
Pop. 1,560. It has manufactories of woollen ai d 
cotton stockings, caps, and leather. 

QUISSAH, a village of Ashantee, between Ekro- 
fram and Amorfal, at the N base of the Adansi 
hills. Pop. 750. The surrounding scenery is com- 
eae eg Ne eae and presents a forest-prospect of 
singular beauty. 

QUISTELLO, a town of Austrian Italy, in the 
rey 14 m. SE of Mantua, on the r. bank of 
the Secchia, near its influx into the Po. Near this, 
in September 1734, the French and Piedmontese 
were surprised and driven from their intrenchments 
by the Imperialists. 

of Sweden, 70 m. NNW of 





QUISTINIC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
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Pop. 

in 1846, 2,491. “P 
QUITA-SUENOS, a bank of sand and shoals, on 
the coast of Mexico, ESE of Cape Gracias-a-Dios, 


\in N lat. 14° 20". 


QUITO, a country of South America, which re- 
tained its independence of all the neighbouring 
states, until a short time previous to the conquest 


‘by Pizarro; but was ultimately incorporated with 


the audienza of New Granada, in which it formed 
the departments of Assuay, Ecuador, and Guaya- 
uil. It was bounded by Santa-Fe on the N; on 


| the E its jurisdiction extended over the districts of 


Maynas, Macas, and Quixos, to the Portuguese 
frontiers; on the § it was coterminous with Pern; 
on the W the Pacific washed its shores from the gulf 
of Puna to the government of Atacames. Its breadth 


‘from N to S was about 600 m., whilst its nominal 


length exceeded 1,800 m. Throughout its immense 
extent, the pop. was chiefly confined to the valley 
formed on the main chain of the Andes, and to the 
eountry from the W slope of the Cordillera to the 
ocean. The eastern governments were chiefly im- 
mense tracts, roamed over by independent Indians, 
and thinly scattered with missionary villages. 
Qurro, the capital of the above country, now 
the cap. of the Sd pty of Ecuador, situated on the 
E slope of the voleanic mountain of Pichincha, in 


|S lat. 0° 13’, W long. 78° 50°, at an alt. of 9,540 ft. 


above sea-level. Owing to the inequalities of the 
ground, its streets are irregular and uneven, and so 
numerous are the crevices of the mountain, that 
many of the houses are built on arches! The prin- 
cipal central square has four sides, on one of which 
stands the cathedral, and on the opposite the epis- 
copal palace; the third side is taken up with the 
town-house,' and the fourth by the president's pa- 
lace. . Four streets, terminating at the angles of this 
square, are comparatively straight, broad, and well- 
paved. The principal houses are large, and some 
of them have spacious apartments, but none are 
above one story in height. The materials made use 
of in building at Q. are chiefly sun-dried bricks, 
cemented or joined together by a certain adhesive 
composition called sangagua, a species of mortar 


used by the ancient Indians in building their 


houses. Q. was erected into a bishopric in 1545. 
It contains several churches, a university, a large 
hospital, and several courts for the administration of 
justice. The pop. is estimated at 50,000, embracing 
some families of distinction, the descendants either 
of the original conquerors, of the presidents, audi- 
tors, and other parties who at different times came 
over from Spain to fill some Iucrative post in the 
country. The Whites compose one-sixth part of 
the inhabitants; the Mestizoes a third part; the 
Indians a sixth. Ulloa describes Q. as “ the 08 
tal of one of the most charming regions of the 
world.” Neither heat nor cold are here trouble- 
some, though the extremes of both may be felt in 
the neighbourhood ; and what renders this equality 
of temp. more delightful is that it is constant 
thronghout the whole year, the difference between 
the seasons being scarce perceivable. This city, 
however, and indeed the whole country, is liable to 
the horrible calamity of earthquakes. On the 4th 
Feb. 1797, a most dreadful concussion occurred, 
by which the face of the whole district was changed, 
and in the space of a second, 40,000 persons were 
hurled into frome & Since this period, violent 
shocks of earthquakes have been frequently ex- 

i Eleven snow-capped’ mountains are 


within view from Q. which is backed by the conical 
summit of Javirac, immediately under that of Pi 
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by means of conduits, Its chief articles of manu- 
facture are woollen and cotton goods, lace, jewel- 
lery, and confectionary. It exports grain and 
serene produce largely to Guayaquil and to 
Peru. 7 

QUITTA, formerly a Danish fort, now a British 
settlement, on the coast of Upper Guinea, at the 
mouth of the Rio-Volta, in N lat. 5° 55’, E long. 


0° 5. 

QUITTELSDORF, a town of Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt, 6 m. WSW of Rudolstadt, on the Rinne. 

QUIVOX (8r.), a parish of Ayrshire, 3 m. NE of 
Ayr, having an area of about 4,500 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 6,055; in°1851, 7,147. Coal is wrought here. 
. QUIVIRA (La Gran), a remarkable ruined city 
New Mexico, about 100 m. 8 of Santa-Fé. Ac- 
cording to Gregg, the ruins ee to have belonged 
to a city “larger and richer by far than the present 
capital of New Mexico has ever been;” and their 
style of architecture is superior to anything at_pre- 
sent known N of Chihuahua, 

QUIX0OS8-ET-MACAS, the most easterly prov. of 
the audienza of Quito, under the old Spanish 
regime; bounded on the N by ph on the E 
by Portuguese Guayana; on the W separated from 
Latacunga and Ibarra by the cordilleras of Coto- 
paxi and Cayambe; and on the 8.by the Maynas 
and Bracamoros territories. It isa mountainous 
district, intersected by several considerable rivers, 
all tributaries of the Amazon, and covered with 
dense forests. It produces cotton and tobacco. 
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water from several streams which flow from the sides i The S part, or Macas, formed a 
of the mountains, and are conducted into the town | der that 
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appellation, of which the chief town is 
Macas or Sévilla-de-Oro. The chief oceee oes of 
the settlers in conga the genre ane 
sugar-canes, cotton, and grain, are grown by 
them. The district was reported in 1750 to contain 
eight principal villages, and numerous missionary 
| settlements. 

QUIZAMA, a mountainous district of Guinea, 
situated between the Coanza and Longa. The in- 
habitants are warlike, and have never been sub- 
dued by the Portuguese. | 

QUIZIMAFUGO, a river of Eastern Africa, 
be os into the Indian sea near Quiloa, in 8 

at. 8° 50’. 

QUOD (Care), a cape on the coast of Patagonia 
in the straits of Magal in § lat. 53° 32’, and W 
long. 72° 29. 

QUODDY HEAD, a promontory on the coast of 
Maine, U. &., in N lat, 44° 49", and W long. 66° 59’. 

QUOIN, an island off the NE coast of Australia, 
in § lat. 12° 24’,—Also a small island near the W 

coast of Madagascar, in 8 lat. 14°.—Also a small is- 
land in the gulf of Bengal, in N lat. 8° 48’, and E 
| long. 93° 25°. 

QUOLLA. See Jorma. 

QUONDANGA, a town of the Birman empire, 
situated on the Irrawaddi, 42 m. N of Prome. 

QUORNDON, a township in the p. of Barrow- 
upon-Soar, Leicestershire, 2 m. NW by W of Mount- 
Sorrel, intersected by the Midland co. railway. 
Area 1,900 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,876. 

QUORRA. See Nicer. 
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RAAB, or Gydr-Varmecre, a comitat or county 
of Hungary, on both sides of the Danube, and 


ivi 
of the river Raab and bounded on the N by the 


com. of Presburg; on the E by that of Comorn; on, 
the 8 by Wesprim; and on the W_by Oedenbu 
and Wieselburg. It has an area of sq. m., with 
113,000 inhabitants, of whom about 2,000 are Jews, 
but the great bulk are iat ead It produces corn, 
eattle, wine, flax, and a little silk. _ 

Raas, or Nacy-Gyie, the capital of the above 
com., situated 67 m. WNW of Buda, and 66 m. ESE 
of Vienna, in N lat. 47° 41’, and E long. 17° 36’, in 
a fine plain, nearly surrounded by the Danube, the 
Raab, and the Rabnitz. Pop. in 1845, 18,000. It 
is fortified both by nature and art; and has a lar 
glacis and open space between the town and the 


suburbs. It is a bishop's see; and contains an epis- | 


copal palace and a diocesan seminary, besides 
veral schools. The chief manufacture is Suaeey, 
articularly of knives and swords, and tobacco. K., 
under the name Arabo, was a place of strength in 
the time of the Romans; but the present fortifica- 
tions are comparatively modern. 
17th cents., when the Turks advanced into Hungary, 
this town fell for a time into their hands. It sus- 
tained a siége of some length from tl ‘ 
after the defeat of the archduke John, in its neigh- 
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RAAB, a large river of the Austrian states, 
which rises to the N of Passail, in Lower Styria 
ies Sey i flows SE, then E, rs then : 
throu e Hungarian palatinates of Giins, Eisen-. 
Bake” Oedeit , and nar separates into three 
branches, and falls into the Danube near the city of 
Raab, after a course of 180m. Its affluents are the 
Feistritz, Pinka, Sorok, and Gintz, on the 1.; and 
the Marezal on the r. i 

RAAGOE, a small island of Denmark, off the N 
coast of the island of Laaland, in N lat. 54° 58’. 

RAALTE, a town of Holland, in the prov. of 
Overyssel, 10 m. SE of Zwolle. Pop. 500. | 

RAAMSDONK, a village of Holland, in the pro-. 
of N. Brabant, 10 m. NE of Breda. 

RAASAY. See Rasay. 

RAASE, a small town of Austrian Silesia, 12 m. 
W of Troppau, on the Mora. Pop. 1,820. It has 
linen manufactories. 

RABAGH, a town of Arabia, in the Hedjaz, on 
the N side of a small bay of the Arabian gulf, in N 
lat. 22° 38”. ’ 

RABANERA-DE-CAMEROS, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 24 m. SSE of Logrono, on the I. 
bank of the Leza. Pop. 350. 

RABANERA-DEL-PINAR, a village of 


in the prov. and 36 m. SE of Burgos. 
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situated on the r. b | 
Toulouse. It is ill-built, but contains above 4,000 

inhabitants, and has a castle. It has manufactories 

of woollens, which, with the wine made in the 

neighbourhood, constitute the chief traffic of the 

place.—Also a town in the dep. of Hautes-Pyrenees, 

25 m. ENE of Ally. Pop. 1,380. | 

RABAT, a sea of Maroceo, in Fez, at the 
mouth of the river Bu-Regreb, aoa Ris osite 
Salli, in N lat. 34° 5’, and 20 m. SSW of. ebediyah. 
Tts houses are well-built, and it has some manu- | 
factories of cotton and trade, with a pop. of 21,000. 
The environs are fertile in figs, grapes, oranges, and 
cotton. See SALLI. 

RABATO, a village near the centre of the island | 
of Gozzo, in the Mediterranean, 21 m. NW of 
Valetta. 

RABBAH, a town of Central Africa, on the Niger, 
in N lat. 9° 14’, and E long. 5°26’. It is of great 
extent, with villages clustering round the suburbs, 
and contains a pop. of nearly 40,000 natives of 
Houssa, Yariba, ea the Nafi country. It is 
. by a chief and several elder ms. 
the markets, cloth, indigo, senna, ivory, and cattle 
are largely sold; also saddles, beads, sandals, and 
tobes. . 

RABBI, a village of the Tyrol, in the circle and 

93 m. NW of Trente, on a small stream of the same 

name, an affluent of the Adige. It has mineral 
ings of considerable repute. 

RABBIT ISLAND, a small island near the coast 
of Sutherlandshire, in N lat. 58° 32’. ) 

RABBLES (Istes-aux), a number of small is- 
lands at the E end of Lake Superior. 

RABE-DE-LAS-CALZADAS, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 7 m. W of Burgos, near the r. bank 
of the Urbel. 


EO: 400. 
RABECA, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto- | 


Grosso, which gives origin to the Rio-dos-Barbados, 
an affluent of the Alegre. | 
-RABENAN, a village of Saxony, in the circle of 

the Erzgebirge, 7 m. SW of Dresden. Pop. 800. 
EENSBURG, a village of Lower Austria, at 

the influx of the Theya into the March, 15 m. NNE 

of Zistersdorf. | | 

RABENSTEIN, a town and castle of Lower 
Austria, on the r. bank of the river Bielach, 11 m. | 
SSW of St. Polten—Also a village of Bohemia, in | 
the circle and 30 m. ESE of Ellbogen, on the r. 
bank of the Strzele. Pop. 350. 

RABINAL, a settlement of Guatimala, in the 
proy. and 42 m. SSW of Vera-Paz, on an affluent 
of the Usumasinta. | 

RABISHALU, a village of Prussian Silesia, 15 m. 
ee Lowenberg. Pop. 1,300. 

ABISHI,a river of the island of St. Vincent, 
ey runs into a bay on the E coast, in N lat. 
1s 5. 

_ RABKE, a village of the duchy of Branswick, | 
im the circle and 7 m. SE of Konigslutter, on the 
Schunter. Pop. 700. It has paper-mills, 
_RABLAY, a town of France, in the dep, of 
Miser ee are; Dent Layon. Pop. 600. 

_ RABNABAD, an island in the | ay of Bengal, in 
N lat. 22°, formed by the sediment deposited by the 
river Ganges, and separated from the mainland by a 
narrow strait. It is 15 m. in length, by 5 m. in 
breadth, and is covered with jungle, the habitation 
only of deer and tigers.— Also a town of Bengal, in 
the district of Buckergunge, situated on the eastern 
bank of one of the numerous branches of the delta 
of the Ganges, to which it gives its name. It car- 
ries on a considerable trade in salt fish and rice. 
NITZ, or Rancza, a river of Hungary, which 


near Wasen-Hanshag, in the com. of Oeden- 
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| Praye, in the de 


bank of the Tarn, 18 m. NE of| burg; 
after an 


) palatine of 


In | 


| Italy, 7m. SSW of Rovigo. Pop. 


and flows into the Danube on the r. bank, 
E course of 30 m. 
RABODEAN, a river of France, which rises at 
. of Vosges, and flows into the 
Meurthe near St. Blaise, after a course of 18 m. 

RABOLDSHAUSEN, a village of Hesse-Cassel 
near Neuenstein. Pop. 800. 

RABUN, a county in the NE 
U. S., on the W side of the Blue-ridge, and watered 
by the Turoree and the Chatuga. itis an elevated 
table-land of 330 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 1,912; in 
1850, 2,448. Its cap. is Clayton. 

RABUTAB, a village of Sennaar, in Africa, 35 m. 
SSW of Sennaar. : 

RABY, a township in Staindrop p., in the co.- 
Durham, 6 m. ENE of Bernardcastle.— 
Also a township of Neston p., in Cheshire, 3 m. 
NE of Great Neston. | 

RABY, a village of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Prachin, 27 m. W of Pisek. _ 

RACALE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Terra- 
d’Otranto, 6 m. SW of Casarano. Pop. 1,300. _ 

RACANELLO, a small river of Naples, in Cala- 
bria Citra, which falls into the gulf of Tarento, in 
N lat. 49° 37’. | 

RACAVAN, a parish of co. Antrim. Area 17,563 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,479; in 1841, 5,356. ‘The 
surface comprises a considerable portion of the 
central watershed of the co. 

RACCA, a town of Diyarbekir, in the pash. of 
Ufa, on the E bank of the co HPS at the mouth 


t of Georgia, 


| of a small river named Beles, founded, aceording to 


Pliny, by Alexander the Great. It was the favour- 
ite residence of Harun-al-Rashid, the ruins of whose 
palace are still visible. The town and adjoiming 
country are inhabited by different tribes of wander- 
ae 
ACCANO-EX-VENETO, a village of Austrian 

1,600. 

RACCUJA, a village of Sicily, in the prov. and 
46 m. WSW of Messina. oN 

RACE (Care), the SE extremity of Newfound- 
land, in N lat. 46° 40°. 


RACE (Pornt), a cape on the coast of America, 
| W of Cape Cod, in N lat. 42° 6’. ik 


RA GU, one of the Kurile islands, to the {| 

SW of Mattra, in N lat. 47°47’, E long. 155°17. |) 
RACHEVKA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 

Poltava, on the r. bank of the Psiol, 58 m. NNW of 


Poltava. S 
RACHNIA, a town of Servia, in the sanj. and 15 
baie of the 


m. NNE of Kruchovatz, on the r. 
Ratshanska, an affluent of the Morava. « 
RACHORE, a district of Hindostan, in_the ee 
of Bejapore; bounded on the N by the river Kist- 
nah, and on the § by the Tungbudra. Its chief 
town, of the same name, is pleasantly situated on the 
8 bank of the Kistnah, in K lat. 16° 20°. : 
RACHOUR, a town of Hindostan, in the district 
of Gurrah-Mundella, in N lat. 23°. | 
RACINE, a county in the SE part of Wisconsin 
territory, U. §., on the W side of Lake Michigan. 
Area 610 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 3,475; im 1890, 
14,973. Itis drained by the Fox, Pike, Root, and 
Des-Plaines rivers. Its cap., of the same name, 15 


| situated at the mouth of Root or Racine river, in N 


| It is a thriving place, and exports large quan 


lat. 42° 49’, pegs i 40’, 73 m. ESE of 
Madison, on the Green bay and Chicago oad. 
ors 

of wheat. Pop. in 1850, 5,103. vi 
RACIONZ, a village of Poland, 18 m. NNW of 
Brzesc, near the 1. bank of the Vistula. Pop. 450. || 
RACKENFORD, a parish of Devon, 83 m.NW _ j| 
RACKET, a river of the state of New York, U 
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RADCLIFFE, or Rapciive with CHackmore, a 

rish in Bucks, 14 m. W of Buckingham, on the 
river Ouse. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1851, 387. 

RADCLIFFE, or Rarciirre, a parish in the 
| co.-palatine of Lancaster, 3 m. SW by 5 of Sarr | 
Area 2.466acres. Pop. in 1801,2,497; in 1831, 3,904; }| 
in 1851, 6,028. There are large cotton-weaving , 
works in this p. and several collieries. | 

RADDINGTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 44 
m. W S of Wiveliscombe. Area 1,505 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 105; in 1851, 120. 
| ADEBERG, a town of Saxony, on the river 

Rider, 8m. NE of Dresden, Pop. 1,800. It has ' 
manufactoriesof ribbons, parchment, gloves, and ta 

RADEBURG, a town of Saxony, on the Rider c 
14m. N of Dresden. Pop. 180. 

RADEGAST, a town of Anhalt-Dessau, 18 m. 
SSW of Dessau. Pop. 450. 

RADEGONDE (Sart), a commune and village 
of France, in the dep. of Charente, cant. of Baigne. 
Pop. 2,000. 

ADEN, or Ranpex, a town of Prussian West- 
phalia, 16 m. NW of Minden. Pop. 1,500. 

RADES, a village of Tunis, supposed by Dr. 
Shaw to be the ancient Ades, 5 m. SE of Tunis. 

RADE-VOR-DEM-WALDE, a town of Prussia, 
in the gov. of Dusseldorf, 3 m. ENE of ‘Lennep. 
Pop. 4,500. It was completely burnt down in 1802. 

ADFORD, a parish and village in Nottingham- 
shire, 14 m. W by N of Nottingham, within which 
borough part of it is included. Area of p. 1,000 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 9,806; im 1851, 12,637. 

RADFORD-SIMELE, a parish in Warwickshire, 
4 m. E of Warwick, crossed by the Warwick and 
Napton canal. Area 2,093 acres. Pop. in 1851, 494. 

ADICENA, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Ul- 
tra, Ima, 12 m. E of Palmi. Pop. 1,850. 
| RADICOFANI, a town of Tuscany, in the prov. 
and 45 m. SE of Sienna, situated near the summit 
of a mountain at an elevation of 3,000 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. 2,200. It has a strong citadel. 

RADICONDALI, a village of Tuscany, in the 

rov. and 20 m. W of Sienna. 

RADIPOLE, a parish in Dorsetshire, 2m. NNW 
of Meleombe-Regis. Area 1,338 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 609. vy 

RADKERSBURG, a town of Styria, situated on 
an island in the Muhr, 36 m. SSE of Griitz. Pop. 
2,400. It is a neatly built place, and has a bris 


which rises near the sources of the Hudson, and 
‘flows N through Racket lake, a of water 14 m. 
in length, and from 2 to 5 m. in width, into the St. 
Lawrence, 2 m. above St. Regis, after a course of 
140 mi. in len 4 - 2 F _- 
RACKETON, a village of New York, U. 5., at 
the head of the boat navigation on Racket river, 20 
-m. above its confluence with the St. Lawrence, 
RACKHAM, or Rocxuam, a hamlet in Amberley 
-p., Sussex, 5 m. NE by N of Arundel, near the river 


RACKHEATH, a parish in Norfolk, 43 m. NE 
‘by N of Norwich. Area 1,980 acres. Pop.-281. 
. "RACKIBIRN ISLAND, an island near the W 
coast of co. Donegal, in N lat. 54° 40’. 
- RACKMAH ISLANDS, a cluster of four small | 
islands off the coast of Abyssinia, in N lat. 13° 4%, 
forming a species of harbour, which Mr. Salt sup- 
aaa ay have been the Portus Isidis of Pliny. 
@ anchorage is bad. 






























- RACKWITZ, a’ town of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Posen, 24 m. N of Fraustadt. Pop. 1,200. 

- RACONIGI, or Raccowiect, a town of Piedmont, 
in the prov. and 11 m. NE of Saluzzo, situated in a 
rich level country, on the Grana, near its junction 
with the Maira. It is surrounded with a wall, and 
is tolerably well-built; and has a pop. of 10,000, 
chiefly employed in the rearing of silk. It contains 
several good churches, but its chief ornament is a 
hoo ee castle and park, originally belonging 
to the prince of Carignano, now royal property. It 
is seated in a park of 400 acres in extent, and the 
domains Hert form the favourite hunting-ground 
of the royal family. _ | 

- RACOON, a township of Gallia co., Ohio, U. 8., 
88 m. SSE of Columbia. Pop. 1,474.—Also an is- 
land of the United States, inthe Atlantic, near the 
coast of 8. Carolina, in N lat. 33° 3’, 9 m. long and 1 


m. wide. 

RACOON CREEK, a river of Ohio, U.8., which 
runs into the Ohio, 6 m. below Gallipolis, and 90 m. 
SSE of Columbus.—Also a river of Pennsylvania, 
which runs into the Ohio, in N lat. 40° 38°. 

RACOON KEY, a small island in the gulf of | 
Mexico, near the S coast of W. Florida, in N lat. 
29° 46". 

RACOON KEYS, acluster of small islands near 
the coast of 8. Carolina, in N lat. 24° 8’. 

RACTON, a parish in Sussex, 6 m. WNW of Chi- 







chester, Area 1,180 acres. Pop. in 1851, 96. traffic in iron, corn, and wine. 
RACZ-KEVI, a small town of Hungary, inthe| RADLEY, a parish in Berks, 24 m. NE of Abing- 
com. of Pesth, on the Csepel, an island formed by | don. Area 2,994 acres. . Pop. in 1851, 560. 
the Danube, 24 m. 8 of Pesth. RADSMANNSDOR town of Illyria, 30 m. 
RACZKI, a town of Poland, 13 m. SE of Augus- | NW of Laybach, near . bank of the Sarre. Pop. 


tow. Pop. 800, chiefly Jews. 

RADA ale village of Spain, in the prov. and 
45 m. SW of Cuenca. | 
Se ae the eastern range of incl 
has been called Mulgrave’s Archipelago, in the 

 N. Pacific, lying between the peiellela of 6° and 


12° N. 

RADAFALVA, a town of Hungary, in the com. 

of Eisenburg, on the Lapenez. Pop. 1,000. 

- RADANAGOUR, a town of Bengal, inthe district | 

of Burdwan, 54 m. W of Calcutta, principally in- 
habited by weavers dependent on the East Indi 

sompany’s factory at Kirpoy,2m.tothe NW. 

RA a UNE, a small river of West Prussia, which 

issues from a lake to the SW of Carthaus, and falls 

into the Mottlau near Dantzic, after a course of 30 m. 

RADBOURNE, a parish in Derby, 44 m. of Der- 

|} by. Area 2,034 acres. Pop. in 1851, 239. _ 

) RADBUSA, a river of Bohemia, which rises in 
the SW of the circle of Pilsen, and joins the Misa, 


near the town of Pilsen. | | 


8,000. ' 

RADMAR, a village of Styria, with productive 
iron mines, and a aber of forges, 20. a WNW of 
Leoben. 

_ RADNA, a town of Hun , on the Marosch, 
in the com. and 17 m. E by N of Arad. ’ 

RADNAGE, a parish in Bucks, 6m. NW by W 
'of High Wycom Area 1,352 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 399; in 1851, 433. 

RADNITZ, a town of Bohemia, 14 m. NE of Pil- 
sen. See 2,000. 

RADNO, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vol- 
hynia, 80 m. N by W of Luck. a1 

RADNOR, a township and village of Delaware 
co., in the state of Ohio, U. 8., on the E side of 
| Scioto river, and 30 m. NNW of Columbus. It ha 

an undulating surface, and is generally fertile. Pi 
of township im 1840, 1,174; in 1850, 1,204. It 1s 
inhabited chiefly by Welsh emigrants.—Alsoa town- 
ship of Delaware co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 


81 m. E by Sof Harrisburg. It hasa level surface, 
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is extremely fertile, and is drained by Darby creek 

and Sieedibam It is intersected by the Phila- 

gp and Columbia railroad. Pop. in 1850, 1,372. 
RAD 


NOR (New), or Mazs-yrep, a parish and 
rl.-borough, in the co. of Radnor, 30 m. NNE of 
knock. Area of p. 3,342 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
472. in1851,481. It returns one member to parlia- 
ment, Knighton, Cefn-Llys, sotpak Sef Knucklas, 
and Presteign, being contributory. ‘The pop. of the 
parl. burgh in 1841, was 6,419. The number of 
electors registered, in 1837, was 578; in 1848, 515. 
The borough boundary includes the parishes of New 
and Old Radnor and Lipnvibaaeel- antmellan, and 
parts of Cascob and Llandegley, embracing an area 
of nearly 30 m. in circumf. This town was origi- 
nally of importance, and defended by a castle. 
RADNOR (Oto), or Pen-y-Craic, a parish com- 
prehending several townships in the co. of Rad- 
nor, 3 m. ESE of New Radnor. Area 10,069 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 1,592 ; in 1851, 1,263. . 
ADNORSHIRE, one of the six divisions of 
South Wales; bounded on the N re the cos. of 
¥ 


Montgomery and Salop; on the E the co. of 


' Hereford; and on the S and W by the cos. of Bre- 


con and Cardigan. Its greatest length from E to 
W is about 30 m.; its greatest breadth from N to 
824m. Area 272,640 acres. It is divided into the 


hundreds of Radnor, Rhayader, Knighton, Keven | 
Lleece, or Cefn-llys, Colwyn, and Pain’s-castle ; | 


comprising 52 parishes, in which are 1 borough, 
New Radnor, with 5 contributory boroughs, Knigh- 
ton, Cefn-llys, Rhaydrgwy, Knucklas, and Pres- 
teign. Pop. in 1801, 19,050; in 1831, 24,651; in 
1841, 25,186; in 1851, 24,951.—The general aspect 
of this county is mountainous, bleak, and dreary, 
with the exception of the SE districts, which are 
comparatively level and fertile. The attention of 
the agriculturist, however, is chiefly turned to the 
breeding of sheep and cattle, the staple pene of 
the county. Lead has been found at Caer-Elan, 
and per in the vicinity of Llandrindod wells; 
limestone underlies the surface generally in the 
vale of Radnor. This co. is nearly environed by 
rivers. The Wye separates it from Brecon and 
Hereford. Im the S are the Arrow, Machawy, and 
Eddow. The central districts are watered by the 
Lugg, Cwmmarron, Clewedag, and Ython, and the 
N by the Teme, Elan, Infant Wye, and others of 
less note. The Wye rises in Plynlimmon hill, very 
near the source of the Severn, and, crossing the 
NE corner of the county, gives name to the town of 
Rhaiadergowy. The Ython is the principal tribu- 
tary to the Wye m this co. The principal lakes 
are Llyn-Gwynne near Rhayader, Llynllanbychllyn 
in Llandi-lo-graban, and Glanhilyn in Radnor Forest, 
all abounding, as do the rivers, with salmon, trout, 
and grayling. The co. returns one member to par- 
liament, who is polled for at New Radnor, Presteign, 
Rhayader, Pains-castle, Colwyn, Knighton, and Pen- 





-y-bont, the principal place of election being New 


sainor. i number of electors registered, in 
1837, was 1,945; in 1848, 1,943. The county is in- 
cluded in the South-eastern circuit. The assizes 
are held at Presteign, and the quarter-sessions,-al- 
ternately, at New Radnor and Presteign. The 
family of Bouveri ive the title of Earl from Rad- 
norshire. This co. forms the deanery of Elwell in 
the dio. of 8t. David's, and prov. of Canterbury. 

RADNOTH, a village of Transylvania, in the N 
part of the comitat of Kockelburg. 

RADO, a village of the Punjab, in the Dejerat, 
to the E of the Indus, and © of Multan. 

RADOBITZ, a wigs of Bohemia, in the circle 
ee 9m. NW of Pisek. It has a large pa- 
per-mill. ; | 


ee ee : 
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RODOBOJ, a village of Military Croatia, in the 
eneralat and 26 m. SW of Warasdin, and 3 m. Eot 
pina. It has some sulphur-mines. 
RADOCHKOVITCHI, a town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. and 27 m. NW of Minsk, district 
and 30 m. of Vileika. | 
RAD-OE, an island of the North sea, off the W 
coast of Norway, in the diocese of Bergen, in N lat. 


60° 40’, and E long. 5° 5’. 

RADOGALA, a group of islands in the Mul- 
grave archipelago, orth Pacific, in N lat. 11°, and 
E long. 167°. ; 

RADOLFSHAUSEN, a bail. of Hanover, in the 
gov. of Hildesheim and principality of Grubenhagen. 
Pop. 1,500. 


ADOLFSSELL, or RapoLPHsEL., a bail. and 


town of the grand-duchy of Baden, in the circle of — {| 


the Lake, on the N bank of the Unter-see, an 
arm of the lake of Constanz, and 12 m. NW of 
Constanz. Pop. 1,205. It is enclosed by 


ven 
walls, and has a Capuchin convent and a harbour. 
'It possesses numerous tanneries, and two dye- 


works. Pop. of bail., 10,460. 

RADOLIN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Posen, regency and 63 m. WSW of Bromberg, cir- 
cle and 8 m. N of Czarnikow, on the Biikow, an 
affluent of the Netze. Pop. in 1843, 721. It hasa 
Catholic and a Lutheran church, and several manu- 
factories of cloth and tanneries. 

RADOLZA. See Rarmansporr. — 

RADOM, an administrative prov., obwodie, and 
town of Poland, formed in 1844, by the junction of 
the gov. of Kielce and Sandomir. The gov. com- 
prises an area of 24,145 sq. kil. Pop. in 1844, 


| 944,625. The town is 63 m. S of Warsaw, on the 
| Radomka. Pop. 5,700. It has two Catholic churches, 
a Piarist college, and gymnasium, and is the see of, 


a Roman Catholic bishop. : 
RADOMIE, or Dracomir, a market-town of Tur- 
key in Europe, in Romelia, in the sanj. and 18 m. 
NNE of Ghiustendil, on the r. bank of the Kara-6n, 
or Strumza, near its source in the Balkan chain. _ 
RADOMKA, a river of Poland, in the gov. and 
obwod of Radom, which has its source a little to the 
S of the town of that name; runs NNE, and joins 
the Vistula on the |. bank near Riczywol, and after 


| a course of 50 m. 


RADOMSKO, a town of Poland, in the gov. 
of Kalisz, obwod and 27 m. SSW of Petrikau, on 
the |. bank of the Vistula. Pop.1,816. — 

RADOMYSL, a town of Galicia, in the circle 
and 21 m. NE of Tarnow, near the confines of Po- 
land.— Also a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 63 m. W of Kiev, on the 1. bank of the 


|'Teterev. Pop. 3,300.—Also a town in the gov. of 


Volhynia, district and 24 m. NW of Doubno. : 
RADONITZ, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, in 
the circle and 14 m. W of Saatz. Pop. 800. | 
RADONVILLIERS, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Aube, cant. and 3 m. SSW of Brienne- 
le-Chateau, on the slope of a hill, near the |. bank of 
the Aube. Pop. 500. It has: a manufactory of 
earthenware. | , 
RADOSNA, a town of Hungary, in the comitat 
and 18 m. NNW of Neutra. 2% 
RADOSOCZ, or Raposorz, a market-town of Hun- 
gary, in the comitat of Neutra, 45 my N of Presburg. 
RADOSTIN, a town of Austria, in Moravia, in 
the circle and 15 m. WNW of Iglau. Pop. 490. _ 
RADOSZYCE, a town of Poland, in the gov. and 
50 m. .WSW of Radom, obwod and 21 m. 5B 
Opoczno, on the Csarna, *Pop. 1,800 


8 of 
RADOUL, a town of Russia in Europe, ype, inthe }] 
gov. of Tchernigov, district and 48 m. ee | 
| rodina, on the |. bank of the Dnieper. © =e 
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_RADOUN, a town of Russia in 





Europe, in. the 


Albania, in the sanj. and 39 m. 


of an affluent of the Arta. 
RADOVITZ, vircH, a town of Turkey in 











Europe, in Macedonia, capital of a district of the 
same name, in the sanj. and 50 m. SSW of Ghius- 
tendil, and 75m. NNW of Salonica, on the r. bank 
of a river of the same name, at the foot of a lofty 
range of mountains. 

inhabited chiefly by Christians. It is surrounded 
with vineyards, and towards the SE is a fine plain, 
in which corn, tobacco, and citron are extensively 
cultivated:— The river R. has its source in the 
mountains, near the town of the same name; flows 
E, passing Ostromja and Petrovitch; and 5 m. below 
the latter town, throws itself into the Struma or 
Karasu, on the r. bank, after a course of 78 m. 

RADSANN, a village of Turkey in Europe, in 
Upper Wallachia, on the Argisch. 

RADSTADT, a town of Austria, in the regenc 
of Linz, circle and 39 m. SW of Salzburg, on the |. 
bank of the Ens, at an alt. of 662 metres above sea- 
level. Pop. 1,000. It is enclosed by walls, and has 
a Capuchin convent. Its trade consists chiefly in 
timber, iron, and cattle. 

RADSTAEDTER-TAUERN, a ran 
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S of Radstadt. It belongs to a ramification of the 
Noric Alps, and has an alt. of 3,074 metres. 

RADSTOCK (Care), a headland of 8. Australia, 
in Eyre Land, on the NW side of Anxious bay, in 
§ lat. 33° 12’, and E long. 134°.16’. 

* | RADSTOKE, or Rapsrocx, a parish and village 
of Somersetshire, 7m. NW of Frome. Area 1,005 
acres. ESP in 1851, 1,792. 

RADSTON, a parish of Northamptonshire, 3 m. 
N of Brackley. Area 810 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
203; in 1851, 168. 

-RADUE, a river of Prussia, in He PL of Po- 
merania, and circle of Koslin, an affluent of the 
Persante. 

RADUKAN, a village of Turkey in Europe, in 
Upper Wallachia, on the Argisch, to the 5 of the 
town of that name. 

RADWAN, a town of Hungary, in the com. of 
Sohl, 14 m. SW of Neusohl, on the r. bank of the 
Gran. Pop. 2,000. - It has woollen factories. 

RADWAY, a parish of Warwickshire, 3 m. SE 
of Kineton. Area 1,530 acres. Pop. in 1851, 344. 

RADWELL, a parish of Herts, 2m. NNW of Bal- 
dock. Area 748 acres. Pop. in 1851, 88. 

RADWINTER, a parish in Essex, 44 m. N of 
Thaxted. Area 3,802 acres. Pop. in 1851, 916. 

RADYMNO, a town of Austrian Poland, on the 
1, bank of the San, 7 m. ESE of Jaroslav. Pop. 
1,500, It has manufactories of sailcloth and ropes. 


and 30 m. NE of Plock, on the r. bank of the Ukra. 
Pop. 510. 
- BADZ LIEW, atown of Poland, 17 m. W of Brzesc. 
900. 
,OW, a village of Poland, in the woivode 
towo, 52 m. SSW of Sawalki. 
ADZIONZ, a town of Poland, 20 m. NW of 
RADZIVILOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Volhynia, 18 m. WNW of Kremnitz. There is 
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importations are silk, wrought metal wares, and 
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gate and 6 m. ENE of Grodno, and 17 m. NW of 


RADOVICH, a town of Turkey in Europe, in| 
_of Janina, at 
the foot of the Tzumerka mountains, near the source 


Pop. 1,200. 
| "RAEFFSKOI ISLANDS, a group of three small 


| island of Hayti, 
It contains abont 400 houses, | 


| Granada, and Chili. 


| Verde, a range which forms the separation between 


of moun- | 
tains in Austria, in the circle of Salzburg, 12 m. | 
}and 9 m. NNW of Girgenti. 


| burg peninsula in N. Australia, 13 m. E of Port Es- 


| rich; and is frequented for its hot baths. 


RADZANOWO, a town of Poland, in the woivode | 
the Marchfeld, on a small affluent of the March, 20 


here a considerable transit trade. The principal | 
overhanging the E 





e; the exports are wax, | 
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"RADZYN, a town of Poland, 38 m. N of Lublin. 






islands in § lat. 16° 43’, W long. 144° 11’. 
RAEFSUND, a lake of Sweden, in Jemptland, to 
the SE of Oestersund. It is 23 m. in length from’ ''|))}) 
NW to SE, and 9 m. in test breadth, and dis- 
charges itself on the SE into the Niurunda. 7 
RAEN, or Raay, a town of Styria, on the Save, 
28 m. SE of Cilly. is 
RAFAEL (Casa) cape on the NE coast of the 
: in N lat. 19° 2°, W long. 68°53". 
RAFAEL -(Pouxra-pe-Sax), a cape on the SW 
coast of Vancouver's island, in N lat. 49° 20’, to the 
SE of Nootka bay. 
RAFAEL (Sax), a townof Venezuela, 40 m. SSE 
of Caraccas.—Also a town of Bolivia, 270 m. ENE. 
of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra.—Also the name of sev- 
eral inconsiderable settlements in Venezuela, New 


RAFAEL (Sax), a river of New Mexico, which 
takes its rise on the western side of the Sierra- 


the streams that flow into the gulf of Mexico, and 
those which flow into the Pacific; and by its union 
with the San-Xavier, and the Rio-de-los-Dolores, 
forms the great Rio-de-Colorado of California. 
RAFALES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 75 
m. SE of Saragossa, on the r. bank of the Tasta- 
vins, an affluent of the Monaspe. Pop. 750. 
RAFFADALE, a village of Sicily, in the proy. 


RAFFLES BAY, an inlet on the N coast of Co- 


a See Conura. 

AFFORD, a parish in the co. of Elgin, on the 
E bank of the river Findhorn, 2 m. SE of Forres. _ 
Pop. in 1841, 987; in 1851, 1,020. 

RAFZ, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Zurich, 3 m. N of-Eglisau. 

RAGATZ, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
St. Gall, on the river Tamina, 5 m. SSE of Sargans. 
Pop. 1,337. It has a carrying trade from Italy and 
the Grisons, over the lakes of Wallenstadt and Zu- 
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RAGAY, a town on the § coast of the island of 
Lucon, in N lat. 13° 50°. 

RAGDALE, a parish of Leicestershire, 6m. W of 
Melton-Mowbray. Area 1,980 acres. Pop. 114. 

RAGENDORF, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
and 11 m. NNW of Weiselburg, on the Danube. 


ree 3,200. | 
AGGED HARBOUR, a bay on the E coast of 
Newfoundland, in N lat. 49° 45”. 

RAGGED ISLAND, an islet of the Bahamas, in 
N lat. 22° 27’. It is not inhabited, but salt is made . 
upon it during the season.—Also an island off the 
coast of Cork, 1}. m. E by § of Castle-Haven. _ 

RAGGED POINT, a cape on the E coast of the 
island of Borneo, in § lat. 2° 11’. 

RAGGENDORF, a town of Lower Austria, in 


m. NE of Vienna. Pop. 1,400, 
RAGGIOLO, a small town of Austrian Italy, in 
the deleg. of Mantua, 6 m. E by N of Guastalla, 
RAGHLEY, a peninsula, and a fishing-vill 
of co. Sligo, 7} m. NW of Sligo. The peninsula is 
32 m. in length; and about 2¢ m. in breadth.—The 
village is built on the isthmus, which is only 50 
fath. across. Pop. in 1831, 122; in 1841,170. It 
has a harbour and a dock, with 540 ft. of quay. 
RA +HTEINMORE, a mountain in co. Donegal 
side of the entrance of Lough 
Swilly. Its summit is situated 2} m. SE of Danes 
lead; and has an alt. of 1,656 ft. above sea-level: 
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RAGLAND, a parish and village of Monmouth- 
shire, noted for co enciont and magnificent castle, 
the ruins of which still command the attention of 
travellers. Area 4,083 acres. Pop. in 1851, 880. 

RAGNIT, a town of Prussia, in the gov. of Gum- 
binnen, on the ]. bank of the Niemen, 6 m. BE of 
Tilsit. Pop. 2,100. It has a trade in cattle, corn, 
and linse . 

RAGOARNE, an island of Russia, off the N coast 
of Esthonia, in N lat. 59° 21’. 

RAGOEGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malwah, near the r. bank of the Parbutti, m N 
' lat. 24° 23’. - Pop. 4,000. : 

RAGOL, a town of Andalusia, in the prov. and 
18 m. of Almeria. Pop. 1,217. 

RAGOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vilna, 
25 m. NNW of Vilkomir. Pop. 1,500. 

RAGUHN, a town of the dnchy of Anhalt-Des- 
sau, on the Mulda, and almost surrounded by that 
river, 6m. Sof Dessau. Pop. 1,589. It has wool- 
len factories and potteries. 

RAGUNDA, a river of Sweden, which flows from 
a Storsicen into the Indals, by an E course of 

m. 

RAGUSA, a ae or asa y Austrian aan 
tia, containin 6 terri of the ancient republic 
of R., with the islands of Gurzola, Lagosta, Meleda, 
Guipana, Mezzo, Calamata, and a few others. It is 
bounded by the Turkish frontier on the E, and by 


the Adriatic on the W. Its area is about 560 aq. | 


m. Pop. in 1837, 49,458. It contains no town of 
consequence, except Ragusa. Much of the soil is 
arid and stony, and particular tracts along the 
banks of the Narenta are marshy and unhealthy; 
but in general the climate is good, and the soil pro- 
ductive. Wine and oil are the chief articles of ex- 
port. The rivers are the Narenta, Drino, Gliuta, 
and Ombla. 

Raeuaa, the chief town of the above district, and 
an archbishop’s see, situated on a peninsula on the 
Adriatic, in N lat. 42° 38’, E long. 18° 7’, 94 m. SE 
of Spoleto, and 37 m. WNW of Cattaro. The penin- 
sula on whieh it stands forms two large a d com- 
- modious harbours; and a hill shelters it from the N 


winds, which are so pernicious in many towns of | 


the Adriatic. The town itself is surrounded by a 
wall of enormous height, thickness, and solidity, 
flanked with old towers; the harbours are protected 
by modern works of considerable stren The 
streets are narrow, with the exception of the Corso 
which traverses the town from N toS. The mansion 
of the governor, the custom-house, the cathedral, and 
some of the churches, are good buildings. In the 
vicinity are numerous handsome villas. The inhabi- 
ae, a in para exhibit if peeertec noo mix- 
re 0 ss and’lan - “The language, the na- 
tionality, and the an of the 
but Illyrian conjugated with Italy’s happiest moods 
and tenses of embellishment.” [Paton.| R. is the 
port of the Herzegovina, whence its raw products are 
exported; but its mercantile marine does not exceed 
60 small coasting-vessels. The manufactures chiefly 
consist of leather, and silk and woollen stuffs, and 
rosoglio.—R. was founded in the 7th cent., by fugitives 
from  pnrte Subject for some time to the Roman, 
and a to the Greek empire, R. became 
eventually indeps t, and 
cific policy, paying a slight tribute to Venice and 
other maritime powers, rather than participate in 
hostilities against the Turks. This petty republic 
did not lose its ind pendence totil seized t a= 
te, who conferred on Marshal Marmont the title 

of duke of Ragusa. It has suffered severely from 
pestilence and earthquakes at different times, par- 
ticular by the great earthquake of 1667. Boscovich, 
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‘ley. Area 10,083 acres. 


pos are Illyrian, | 


pursued steadily a pa- 


| lat. 20° 50°. See Maur.’ 
perary, 3 m. NE of Thurles. 
Pop: ba 





a philosophical writer of the 18th cent., was a na- 
tive of this e. 

RAGUSA, a town of Sicily, in the Val-di-Nota, 
on the small river Ragusa, 3 m. W of Modica, and 
28 m. W by 5 of Syracuse. It is said to contain 


| nearly 20,000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen 
and silk goods, and conduct a considerable trade in 
wine, oil, and grain. The town has enjoyed impor- 
| tant privileges for several centuries, so that the 


whole country forms a striking contrast to the gen- 
eral backwardness of the island. The vicinity 
produces vines, olives, and other fruit, and is noted 
also for its breed of horses and. mules.—The river 


BR. flows into the Mediterranean after a S course of 


about 25 m. 
RAGUSA-VECCHIA, a town of Dalmatia, 7 m. 
SE of Ragusa, at the entrance of the bay of Breno. 
RAH. See Richa. ' 


RAHABAH, an ancient castle in the h. of 
Bagdad, on the Euphrates, 3} m. SW of en in 
Trak- Arabi. er 

RAHAD, a river of Abyssinia, which rises to the 
NW of Lake Dembea, and joins the Blue Nile, 70 
m. N of Sennaar after a NW course of 270 m. 


RAHAIN, a river of France, in the dep. of | 


Haute-Saone, which rises on the frontier of Vosges, 
and flows into the Oignon, on the l. bank, after a 
SW course of 27 m. 

RAHAN, or Racuax, a parish in co. Cork, 24 m-. 
E of Mallow, containing the village of Ballymagoo- 
Pop. in 1831, 3,781; in 
1841, 4,061. The surface is part of the 5 side of the 
valley of the Blackwater, and part of the N side of 
the chain of Nagles mountains.—Also a parish in 
King’s co., 44 m. W of Tullamore. Area 14,985 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,032; in 1841, 4,311. The 
surface is a flat, bleak, dismal expanse of bog, 
traversed across its middle by the Grand canal. 

RAHAPA, a small island near the E coast of 
Borneo, in N lat. 4° 50°. 

RAHARNEY, or Raturarne, a village in the p. 
of Killucan, co. Westmeath, on the rivulet Deel, 2 
m. ENE of Killucan. Pop. in 1841, 190. ee 

RAHARROW, or Ranara,a parish in co. Ros- 
semen, 6 mA ot A Snes fies tore 

whi acres are in Lough 4 .in 
1831, 1,630; in 1841, 1,514. ie om 

RAHAT, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Allahabad, district of Bundelcund, in N lat. 25° 52°. 

RAHAT-DAGH, a high bold mountain of Asiatic 
Turkey, in N lat. 37° 9’, E long. 29° 54’, 10 m, E of 
Alimne, on the N side of a large marsh supposed to 
be the ancient Lacus Caralis, It has an alt. of 
Wane = cre paeiige a | 

, @ cluster of villages in Rhenish Prus- 
ohn te gor. and 60 m. SSW of Minden. si 

RAHDUNPUR, or Raponrore, a small state 
and town of Hindostan, in Gujerat. The state 
has an area of 850 sq. m., and is tributary to the 


-Guicowar.—The town is situated on the N side of 


the Puddar river, in N lat. 23° 42’. It is enclosed 
with a brick wall anda good ditch, and possesses 
a respectable citadel. It carries on a considerable 
traffic in grain and clarified butter, and the vicinity 
is highly cultivated. J 
RAHE EN, a village in the p. of Knocklong, co. 
Limerick, 6 m. E by 8 of Braff. Pop. in 1831, 174. 
—Also a village in the p. of Clonenagh, Queen’s 
co., 34 m. N by W of Abbeyleix. — | Sarr 
RAHEINA, or Lanaina, a port on the SW coast 
Sandwich group, in N 


of the island of Maui, in the i 
RAHELTY, or Raruearry, a 






1831, 1,740; in 1841,1,765.. 
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RAHENY, or Rarneny,a parish in co. Dublin, 
containing a village of the same name. Area 920 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 608; in 1841, 722. The sur- 
face lies on the middle of the N sea-board of Dublin 


a “us of y. in 1831, 282; in 1841, 295. 

RAHIL jh ade in co. Carlow, 2 m. N by W 

of the village of Rathvilly. Area 2,684 acres. Pop. 

in 1831,.269; in 1841, 498. ’ 
RAHLING, a village of France, in the dep. of 


the junction of the Rosetta branch of the Nile 
with the eanal of Alexandria, 42 m. ESE of Alex- 
andria. The French, during their occupation of 
Egypt, made it a fortified station, and attempted to 

ake a stand here against the British army, but the 
place. was taken, aid the division defending it com- 
pelled to surrender. 

RAHNIZ, a town of Prussian Saxony, in the 
reg. and 32 m. SE of Erfurt. Pop. 600. 

AHNY, a town of Bengal, in the district and 34 
m. NW of Dinajpore. 

RAHO, a village of Hungary, in the com. and 18 
m. NE of Szigeth. Pop. 2,500. 

RAHOON, a parish, partly within the municipal 
borough of Galway, co. Galway. Area of the bor- 
ough and the barony of Galway section, 11,014 
acres. Area of the Moycullen section, 4,154 acres. 
Pop. of the whole in 1831, 14,140; in 1841, 14,433. 
The surface extends westward from the Corrib river 
to the shore of Galway bay, nearly 3 m. beyond 
econ and N from Galway bay to the foot of Lough 


- RAHOVA, or Oncrava, a town of European 'Tur- 
key, in Bulgaria, on the r. bank of the Danube, 36 
m. W of Silistria. Pop. 1,800. The river a little 
below the town winds its way through an immense 
reedy swamp.—Also a village of Romelia, 18 m. 
ESE of Seres. 

_RAHUE, Ranvueu, or Raruven, a parish in co. 
Westmeath, 3 m. SE of Kilbeggan. Area 4,973 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,129; in 1841, 1,255. The 
surface lies on the S margin of the county. 

EAHUN, a town of Hindostan, in the Punjab, 

4m. W of the Sutledge river, and 50 m. ESE of 
Amritsir. It has a considerable manufacture of 
coarse cotton cloths. 

. RAHWAY, a township of Essex co., New Jersey, 


‘ 


rigation of ariver of the same name, and 5 m. 
from its mouth, Pop. in 1850, 3,300. 
- RAI, a small river of Austrian Italy, which 


the Piav 
RAIATEA, the Utrrea of Cook, an island in the 
Society group, about 120 m. NW of Tahiti, in 8 lat. 
16°50’. It is about 50 m. in circumf.; of a moun- 
tainous character, and profusely covered with vege- 
tation. A range of mountains occupies the centre 
of the island, extending in a direction nearly N and 
8, and rising about 2,000 ft. above the sea. The 
summit, attaining an alt. of 7,000 ft., presents a 
level and extensive plain of bleak aspect, over- 
spread with swamps, and streams of water running 
ver exposed rocks of a red colour, and entirely 
destitute of verdure, with the exception of short 
grass and mosses; although, but a few ft. below, 
on the less exposed spots, vegetation is lofty and 
abundant. The low lands are extensive and cap- 
able of high cultivation. It produces arrow-root 
and cocoa nuts. On the NW coast is a small but 
RAIBAG, a town of Hindos' 
advantageously situa 


Bejapore, advantageously : 
beatchoe Of the Kistnah, & N lat. 16° 35’. 
VI. ' 
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in the prov. of 


U. S., 35 m. NE of Trenton, at the head of the tidal | 
navir 


issues from the lake of Santo-Croce, and falls into | 
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RAICHOR, a town of Hindostan, in the state 
and 110 m. 8W of Hyderabad. 
RAIDAH, a port on the SE coast of Arabia, in N 
lat. 15° 0’, E long. 50° 30°. 
RAIDRUG, a town and hill-fortress of Hindostan, 
on the frontier of Mysore, in N lat. 14° 50°. The 
innacle of granite, and is of great 
base lies the town with about 700 


RAIE, a small town of Asiatic Turkey, 118 m. 
SW of Diyarbekir. 

RAIGOROD, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Podolia, 15m. WNW of Gaisin, on the Bug. 

RAILAWUN, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malwah, 60 m. E of Kotah. 

RAIN, a town of Bavaria, 22 m. W of Ingolstadt, 
on the Acha, an affinent of the Danube. Pop. 1,200. 
It was here that Tilly, the Austrian general, and 
great opponent of Gustavus Adolphus, received a 
mortal wound in 1632.—Also a small town of Styria, 
on the Save, 26 m. SSE of Cilly.—Also a village of 
erieenant, in the cant. of Aargau, 3.m. NNE of 

rage. 

RAINE, a parish in Essex, 2 m. W by 8 of 
Braintree. Area 1,676 acres. Pop. in 1851, 388. 

RAINE’S ISLET, an islet in the Great Barrier 
reef, in § lat. 11° 36, E long. 144° 2’. It is 1,000 
yds. in length, and 500 yds. wide, and in no ey 
is more than 20 ft. above high-water mark. It is 
covered with a low scrubby vegetation, and is 
inhabited by myriads of sea-birds.—Jukes. 

RAINFORD, a chapelry in Prescot p., in Lanca- 
shire, 6m. NNE of Prescot. Pop. in 1851, 2,833. 

RAINHAM, a parish in Kent, 4*m. ESE of Chat- 
ham. Area 3,868 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,222; in 
1851, 1,155.—Also a parish in Norfolk, 4m. SW by 
Sof Fakenham. Area 1,635 acres. 128. 

RAINHAM (Sovurn), a parish in Norfolk, 11 m. 
N by E of Swaffham. Area 1,040 acres. Pop. 155. 

-RAINHAM (West), a parish of Norfolk, 4 m. 
SW by 8 of Fakenham. Area1,370 acres. Pop. 391. 

RAINHILL, a township of Prescot p., in Lanca- 
iverpool and Manchester 
railway. Pop.-in 1831, 679; in 1851, 1,522. 

RAINOW, a See eo Prestburg p., in Che- 
shire, 3 m. NE by E of Macclesfield. 

RAINSCLIFF, a township of Wolstanton p., in 
Staffordshire, 4 m. NE of Newcastle indewteig 
Pop. in 1841, 967; in 1851, 1,274. 

AINTON (East), a township and village in the 
. of Houghton-le-Spring, in the co. and 5 m. NE 

Eof Durham. Area 1,065 acres. Pop. 1,695. 

RAINTON (West), a-township and village about 
1 m. NE of the foregoing. Area 1,788 acres. Pop. 
in 1851, 1,509. | 

RAINY LAKE, a lake of N. America, on the 
boundary of the British and American territory, and 
160 m. W of Lake Superior. It lies 1,160 ft. above 
sea-level, and is divided by an isthmus near the 
middle into two parts. 'The W part is called Great 
Rainy lake; the E, Little Rainy lake. It is in 
general very shallow. The broadest part of it is 
not more than 20 m.; its length is about 40 m. It 
discharges itself by Rainy river into the Lake-of- 
the-Woods. ‘The land on the borders of this lake 
good, but rather thickly 
covered with wood. The rocks of Rainy lake are a 
continuation of those on the §, both towards the 


strength. At its 


yt WAS | inhabitants. 
Moselle, cant. and 4m.S8 of Rorbach. Pop. 1,200. | 
RAHMANIEH, a town of Lower Egypt, situated 


head-waters of the - Mississippi, and the Fond-du- 


Lac of Lake } ior. Dr. Norwood considers the 


| great plutonic chain, N of Lake Superior, and run~ 


ning nearly parallel with its N shore, from NE to 
Sw. to be Tap main axis of dislocation for wide 


| between two | regions in this part of America. This opinion 


18 
strengthened by finding in Rainy lake, and along — 
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2 ———— 














the chain of lakes (225 m. long) which lead to the 


Grand portage of Lake Superior, that the dip of all. 
the stratified rocks is almost invariably to the N; 


whilst that of kindred rocks in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, 8 of Lake Superior, is with great constancy to 
the 8, and this over areas of many thousand sq. m. 
RAIRY, a celebrated fortress of Hindostan, in the 
rov. of Bejapore, situated on the top of a steep hill, 
in N lat. 18° 16’, E long. 73° 45°. 
_. RAISIN, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwah, situated between the 23d and 24th paral- 
lels of N lat., and intersected by the river Betwah. 
Its principal towns are Raisin, Bilsah, and Chunpore. 
RAISI |, a river of Michigan, U. 8., which flows 
into Lake Erie, 24m. below Monroe, after a cir- 
cuitous course of 140m. Great quantities of wild 
1 are found on its banks, from which it de- 
rives its name.—Also a township of Lenawee co., 
in Michigan, 68 m. SSE of Lansing. Pop. 1,260. 
RAISIN (Marker). See Rasen. 
| a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, 3 m. NW of Valenciennes. Pop. 3,500. It 
is in the centre of an extensive coal-field, and has 
extensive iron-works. 


RAITENBUCH, a town of Bavaria, 9 m. N of 


_ RAITHBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 2 m. W by 
N of Spilsby. Area 680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 175; 
in 1851, 167.—Also a parish, with Maltby, 2 m. 
SW of Louth, in the same co. Area 1,930 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 147; in 1851, 163. 
_ RAITZ, a village of Moravia, 15 m. N of Brunn. 

RAIX, a village of France, in the dep. of Cha- 
rente, cant. and 2 m. SE of Villefagnan. 

RAIZ (Serra pa), a mountain of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Parahiba, and district of Sa0-Miguel. It 
runs from NE to SW, at the distance of about 90 m. 
from the coast. 

RAIZAMO, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Mato-Grosso, which joins the Tacoaral, and. thence 
takes the name of Peixe, an affluent of the Mortes. 

_ RAJABARY, a trading town of Bengal, in the 
district of Dacca, advantageously situated on the r. 
bank of the Megna, in N lat. 23° 25”. 

; RAJAHNAGUR, a town of Bengal, in the dis- 
trict of Dacca, on the E side of the Ganges, in N 
lat. 23° 22’. 

RAJAMUNDRUG, a town and fortress of Hin- 
dostan, in the prov. of Bejapore, district of the Con- 
ean, in \N lat. 14°30". It commands the entrance 
into the navigable river of Mirji. 

RAJAMUNDRY, a district of Hindostan, one of 
the northern Circars, between Cicacole on the N, 
and Ellore on the 5, and bounded on the E by the 
bay of Bengal. It has an area of 4,690 sq. m., and 

between the parallels of 16° 20’ and 17° 35’ N. 


Part of this district lies to the §, but the greater 


part to the N of the Godavery, which river, at the 
distance of 35 m. from the sea, divides itself into 
two great branches, which form the island of Nagur, 
a triangular space comprehending 500 sq. m., prized 
for its fertility and the seclianie of a8 tobaceo., 
The coast is low and sandy; under the parallel of 
17° 15° the country becomes hilly. It contains a 
number of towns,the chief of which is Rajamun- 
dry; ite pri cipal 

towns are Peddapur, Pittapur, Amlapur, Narsapur, 
and Mundapitta.. There are tide harbours at Ben- 


damurlunkah and at Narsapur. This district was 


ceeded by the nizam to the French, in 1753; but 
was taken from them by the British in 1765, and 
now constitutes one of the five collectorships into 
which the prov. has been. divided. About two- 
thirds of the district are in the hands of zemindars 
and proprietors. Its produce consists of cotton, 
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| and danger. From the rapids to Bac 





‘seaport is Coringa; the other | 





su rice, and tobacco. The principa are 
Seats rice, piece goods, sal os ® reve- 
nue in 1835-6 was 21,40,729 rupees, of which 
17,69,157 r. was land-revenue. The pop. in 1885-6 
was 578,528. In the same year the number of 
schools was 574, attended by 7,459 scholars. The 
rajahs of this country are mentioned in the Mahom- 

edan histories as early as the 13th cent. The 
istrict was first conquered by the princes of that 
race in 1295. 

Rasamunpey, the capital of the above mention- 
ed district, and the residence of the British civil 
establishment, is situated on the N side or 1. bank 
of the Godavery, in N lat. 16° 59’, E long. 80° 
54’, 40 m. from the sea, 373 m. from Madras 

RAJANG, a river of Borneo, 
sea, on the NW coast, by six deltoid branches. Its 
main branch is easy of entrance, having a depth 


| of 3 fath. on the bar at low water, with a rise and 


fall of 10 ft., and a depth inside of from 8 to 10 
fath. It is navigable as far as the influence of the 
tide which flows to the foot of the rapids, a distance 
of from 90 to 100 m. from the sea. e rapids are 2 
mm. in length, and their ascent is a work of difficulty 
a distance 
of about 60 m., the river’s course is NE. The 
Kayans, by following its course to the E above 
Bacaga, arrive at the great central mountain of 
Tibang, and thence, by a land-journey of five or six 
days, reach the rivers Tidan, Coti, or Banjar.— 


MPs. 

RAJANO, a town of Naples, in the . of Ab- 
ruzzo-Ultra, district and 7 m. NW of Sulmona, cant. 
and 3m. W of Pratola. Pop. 1,550. It has two con-’ 
vents, and an aqueduct about 5 m. in length car- 
ried through a solid rock, and supposed to have been 
the work of the inhabitants of the ancient Corfi- 
nium. See also Sexino. 

_ RAJAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the Jacun- 
dar doab of the Punjab, 45 m. E of Amritsir.— 


| Also a town in the prov. of Aurungabad, 48 m. 8 of 


Sey 
RAJAPUR, a village of Sind, 120 m. N of Rori. 
RAJARAMPUR, a district and town of Hindos- 
tan, in the zillah of Dinajpur. Area of district 340 
ne ei town is a small place, 50 m. NNE of 
en. “| “rts. 
RAJARIE, a village of Sind, 28 m. SE of Rori. 
It is inhabited chiefly by goatherds. | 
RAJASSE (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Rhéne, cant. and 3 m. ESE of St. Symphorien- 
le-Chatel, near the ]. bank of the Coise. Pop. 1,856. 
RAJA-SANSI, a village of the Punjab, in the 
Bari doab, 6 m. NNW of Umritsir. 
RAJAWUR, or Rasur, a town of the Punjab, on 
the Tohi, an affluent of the Chenab, 27 m. SSE of 
Kotli, at an alt. of 2,800 ft. above sea-level. A few 
of the principal dwellings are built of brick, the 


rest are constructed of mud with frame-works of 
timber. The surrounding territory produces consi- 
derable quantities of rice and maize, but is extremely 


unhealthy. fat 
RAJCA. See Rarscuporr. 
RAJECZ, or Rasec, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat of Trentschin, 9 m. ESE of Vag-Besztircze, 
and 38 m. NW of Nensohl, on the L bank of the 
Zsilincza, an affluent of the Vag. Pop. 3,450. It 
has a Catholic church and a synagogue; and. pos- 
sesses several tanneries and pephanais: In the 
vicinity are thermal springs and baths. The cul- 
ture of flax and hemp, and the rearing of bees, 
form repens branches of local industry. 
RAJEMAL, or Ragamanan, an extensive district 
of Bengal, on the W side of the Ganges, under the 


| 26th parallel. It comprises a large extent of waste 


flowing into the 
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and mountainous terri 


thick lips, who carry on a trifling commerce with 
the have Taniae, fextbinngiag patton, honey, char- 
coal, iron, and plantains, for salt, tobacco, rice, cot- 
ton cloths and manufactured iron. This territory 
is separated from Bahar by a range of hills con- 
sisting of coarse granite, through which there are 
several passes, the ion! in of which, called Ter- 
riagally, commanded the high road leading from 
Murshedabad to Patna, and was considered the ke 
of Bengal. The district is now annexed to the col- 
lectorship of Boglipore. . 
Razsemanan, the capital of the above district, a 
very ancient city of Bengal, situated on the W bank 
of the Ganges, 66 m. NW of Murshedabad, at the 
foot of a range of hills. The modern town consists 
of one street composed of stone houses generall 
two stories in height. It carries on a trifling traffic 
with the inhabitants of the hills. In 1639, Shu-- 
34 the son of the emperor Shah Jehan, restored 
jemahal to its former dignity, and expended 
large sums of money in rendering the city worthy 


of royal residence; but the following penn nearly | 


the whole of the city, and the principal part of the 


palace, was destroyed by a dreadful conflagration; | 


about the same time the current of the Ganges 
changed its bed, and pouring its torrents against 
the eos of the new a : ital” washed away iiaby 
of the stately edifices. Im 1659, the city suffered 
considerable injury from the troops of Aurungzebe. 
_After the igscalan of Shuja, the Mogul governor, 
Mir Jumla, fixed his residence at Dacca, since 
which period R. has declined. Under A = 
ing itioaes of Bengal, this city was the residence 
of the fujedar or military sallserar of the district, 
which contributed to its support; but since the 
union of the district with Boglpore, and ithe trans- 
fer of the public offices to that town, the place 
‘has sunk into insignificance, and is now little 
else but a mere fishing-village.—It has been de- 
termined that the East Indian railway line, which 
commences at Howrah, opposite Calcutta, shall be 
carried to R., at which 
gable for 500 m. upwards, or in a NW direction. 
By connecting in this way the two great chan- 
nels of commerce, the Hoogly and Ganges, 528 
m. of circuitous route, large portions of which are 
extremely dangerous and intricate, through the 
labyrinth of the Soonderbunds,. would be saved for 
eight months in the year; and the railway train 
would, with certainty, perform within 10 or 12 
hours, a. distance which now takes the steam vessel, 
on the average, as many days, and which is only 
precariously accom lished by theheavily laden coun- 
try-boat ina month. It is understood that the pre- 
sent governor-general has recommended that the 
line should be carried up the valley of the Ganges 
from R. to Allahabad. This line would pursue, 
along the entire route, the beaten track of commerce 







ndia, and has, besides, the great advantage, that 
every few miles, when opened, would be available 
for traffic, and “hb some beneficial result on the 
ital expended 

Calcutta eaMicapore by this route would only be 
increased by about 80 m.—a disadvantage m 
than counterbalanced perhaps by the considerations 
nA HAYE, or Rasswanye, a district of Ben- 
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ory, inhabited by a race of 
people of low stature, but stout and well propor-— 
tioned, very dark complexion, with flat noses and 














int the Ganges is navi- | 


ugh the most populous and productive regions | 


The actual linear distance from | 


more 


g between the parallels of 24° and 25°, havy- 


and under rice cultivation. Its principal towns 
are Natrore and Banliah. 

RAJGHUR, a village and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Malwah, on the W bank of the So- 
pra, in N lat. 23° 56..— Also a town and fortress 
in the prov. of Allahabad, on the W bank of the 
Cane, in N lat. 24° 44’, 

RAJH, a villace of the Punjab, 5m. W of Mul- 
tan, on the |. bank of the Chenab. 

RAJKA. See Racenporr, 

RAJOKA, a town of Hindostan, in the Daob- 
Richna of the Punjab, in N lat. 30° 44’, near the 1. 


| bank of the Chenab, 50 m. SSW of Ramnuggur. 


RAJOWEC. See Racowrec, 

RAJPEPLA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gujerat, 34 m E of Baroach, in a rugged moun- 
tainous district, intersected by the Nerbudda, 

RAJPUTANA. See Asin. 

RAJTULLA, a village of Sind, at the mouth of 
the Pintiani, one of the embouchures of the Indus. 

RAJUNPUR, a station in Afghanistan, 80 m. 
SW of Dera-ghazi-khan, on the road thence to 
| Kahun.—Also a village of Sind, 18 m. W of Subzul- 
| cote, on a kind of lagoon formed by the waters of 
the Indus. 

RAJUR, a village of Sind, 50 m. SE of Rori. 

RAJURA, a village of Sind, in the desert, 50 m. 
BE of Omercote. 

RAKAH, a town of Nigritia, in the state of 
Wawa, near the Quorra. 

RAKAMAH, a town of Turkey in Asiajin the 
pash. and 105 m. SSW of Bagdad, and near the NW 
extremity of lake Rumiah, to which it formerly 
gave its name. 

RAKAN, or Racay, a river of Sumatra, which 
issues from a lake in the mountainous state of Me- 
nangkabau, flows NNE between the states of Batak 
and Siak, and throws itself by a wide embouchure 
into the strait of Malacca, to the W of Cape Perba- 
bean, about N lat. 2°, and E long. 100° 40". It has 
depth sufficient for vessels of considerable size, but 
is difficult of navigation from the rapidi 
rent. Raua is the chief place on its banks. 

RAKAU-MANGA. See Brerr (Cape). 

RAKENDORF. See Racenporr. 

RAKESTAD, a parish of Norway, in the diocese 
of Aggershuus, and bail. of Smaalehnen, 45 m. SSE 
of Christiania. Pop. 2,000. 

RAKHAND. See Aracan. 

RAKHLIA, a town of Russia in Europe, 
gov. of Vologda, and district of Veliki-Oustioug. It 
is enclosed by a rampart. 

RAKHMANOV, a town of Russia in Et 
| the gov. of Volhynia, district and 17 m. 
Kremenitz. e 
RAKICSAN, or Kaxrrsan, a town of Hun 4 
in the comitat of Eisenburg, 14 m. ESE of Rad- 
kersburg, and 29 m. NNW of Warasdin, near the r. 
bank of the Lendva. Pop. 320 (chiefly Slaves). It 
has a fortress, and possesses an active trade in wine. 
RAKITNALA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Kursk, district and 18 m. N of Kotmysk, 
on a small river, an affluent of the Psiol. 
RAKKA.- See Racca. | 
RAKEOKE, or Rargoxe, one of the Kurileislands, 
in N lat. 48° 16°, E long. 153° 15’, to the N of 
Matua. . 
RAKMAH. or Rucemag, a headland or peninsula 
of the Dankali coast, Abyssinia, on the side of 
the Arabian gult, in N lat. 13° 35’, and E long, 42° 
20°. To the N of the headland is a group of islets, 
one of which, bearing the same name, is distant 34 
m. NW from Ras-Billul. bmi 
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pur and Rungpur on the. N, and the Ganges 
on the Sits area is estimated at 3,950 sq.m. Pop. 


RAKNI, a village of Afghanistan, at the i ter- 3 
in 1822, 1,087,155. Its surface is generally level kis Sarnia 
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section of the Sangar and Sakhi-Sarwar passes, and ~ 
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40m. W of Deraghasi-khan. It consists of about 


$40 mad hats, and is well supplied with water. 


RAKONG. See Agacay. — 
RAKONIEWICE. See Rackwrrz. yt: 
RAKONITZ, a circle and town of Austria, In 


Bohemia. The circle is enclosed by those of Leit- | 


meritz, Bunslau, Kaurzim, Beraun, Pilsen and 
Saatz, and comprises an area of 850 sq. m.. Pop. 
in 1843, exclusive of thé military, 180,656. It con- 
tains 11 towns and 71 seignories. It is generally 
mountainous, and gives rise to several streams 
which flow into the Beraun and Moldau, afiluents 


of the Elbe, by which the circle is intersected for | 


a short distance on the NE. In the centre are 
numerous ponds. ‘The mountains are densely 
clothed with wood. Corn and hops are in some 
oes extensively cultivated. Its capital is Schlan. 
is 18 m. SW of Schlan, and 29 m. W of 
Prague, at the junction of a river of the same name, 
with the Gelden. Pop. 2,388. It has 4 churches, 
and possesses manufactories of cotton fabrics, and of 
pottery, and several paper-mills ; and in the envi- 
rons are extensive iron and glass-works. It is also 
noted for its beer. Coal is found in the vicinity. 
RAKOW, a town of Russian Poland, 62 m. ENE 


of Cracow, on the 1. bank of the Czarna, formerly | 


one of the chief settlements of the Polish Unitarians, 
who com here their celebrated manual called 
the Racovian catechism. Pop. 1,000—Also a town 
in the gov. and 21 m. W of Minsk. 

RAKOWINA, or Raxovinor, a harbour on the 
coast of Kamtchatka, in Avatsha bay, 3 m. § of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 


RAKSA, a village of Hungary, in the com. of 


Bzathmar. Pop. 1,258. 


RAKWITZ, a town of Prussian Poland, 33 m. 


SW of Posen. Pop. 1,716.—Also a town of Mora- 
via, in the circle of Hradisch. Pop. 1,050. 
RALDANG, a peak of the Himalaya range, on the 
8 of the Sutledge, in N lat. 31° 33’, E long. 78° 
16’, 8 m. W of the village of Chini, rising above 
Murang to an alt. of 21,411 ft. above sea-level. It 
is a rugged rocky mass, forming a prominent ob- 


ject from a great of the valley of Kunawur.— | 
; . ‘it sa 5 r | in the 


YEALDON! 
.LDONE, a town of Austrian Italy, in the 
deleg. and 6 m. SE of Verona. Pop.-2,000. 
RALEIGH, a county in the centre of the state of 
Virginia, U. 8., erected in 1850 out of Fayette co. 
Area 531 sq.m. Pop. 1,765. Its cap. is Beckley.— 
Also a village in Smith co., Missouri, 44 m. ESE of 
Jackson.—Also the cap. of Wake co., in N. Caro- 
lina, in N lat. 35° 47’, W long. 78° 48°, 6 m. W of 
Neuse river. It is pleasantly situated on ground 
considerably elevated; is laid out with great regu- 
larity; and contains a state-house, a court-house, a 
jail, a governor's house, a market-house, a theatre, 
atate bank, and 7 churches. In the centre of the 
town is a square, containing ten acres, from which 
extend four streets, dividing the town imto four 
quarters. The four large streets are each 99 ft. 
wide, the others 66. The state-house is a fine 
building 166 ft. in length, and 90 ft. in breadth, 


built after the model of the Parthenon. Pop. in 1840, | 


2,244; in 1850, 4,518.—Also the cap. of Saline co. 
in Illinois, 149 m. 8E of Springfield.—Also the ca) 
of cn! co. in Tennessee>181 m. WSW of Nash- 
Fille, a 

RALEIGH, a township and village of Upper Ca- 
nada, in Kent co., skirted by Lake Erie on the 8 


and intersected by the Thames. Pop. in 1842, 1,877. 
Wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, staves are ex- 
ported from this township. 


RALEMO, a river of Chili, which russ into the 
Pacific, in 8 lat. 38° 9%. \- 


ae 


‘Larne. Area 6,105 acres. 


|amongst whom ophthalmia an 





a county on the NE of Missonri, U. 8. 


RALLS, 
| Area 475 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 5,670; in 1850, 6,151. 


Its cap. is New London. : 

RALOO, a parish of co. Antrim, 4 m. SW 
Pop. in 1841, 2,179. 
RALSTON, a village of Lycoming co., in Penn- 
sylvania, U. 8., 83 m. N of Harri sburg, on the Wil- 
liamsport and Elmira railway. 

.M, or E M, a8 town and fortress of 
European Turkey, on the r. bank of the Danube, 
opposite to the Hungarian fortress of Uj-Palanka, 
40 m. E of Belgrade. 

RAM-HEAD, a cape on the § coast of Ireland, 
in co. Waterford, 4 m. E of Youghal-bay. 

RAM-HEAD, a cape on the SE coast of Austra- 
lia, in § lat. 37° 40’, E long. 149° 30°. 

RAM ISLAND, a small island of co. Antrim, in 
Lough Neagh, 34 m. SW by W of Crumlin. 

RAMA, a town of Austrian Dalmatia, on the bor- 


ders of Bosnia, 20 m. NW of Mostar, the chief place 


of a district watered by the river Rama. 

RAMA, a township and village of Upper Canada, 
in Home district, bounded on the W by the Severn 
river and Lake Gougichin. There is a settlement 
of Chippewa Indians in this township. 

RAMA, Rama, or Ramien, a considerable town 
of Palestine, situated in a fertile district, 26 m. 
NNW of Jerusalem. R. and Lydda were the two 
first cities of the Holy Land which fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders. RK. was then in its Berets 
splendour, a fenced city, abounding im all the lux- 
uries of the East, adorned with stately buildings, 
well fortified with walls, and exceedingly populous. 
It ig now an open town, with a pop. of about 2,000, 

| Aapite are fear- 
fully prevalent. Its suburbs are thickly wooded 
with olive and palm-trees, and the surrounding 
fields are well-cultivated. : 
, CCA, a village of Sicily, in the prov. and 
24 m. WSW of Catania. 

RAMADA, or Nuzva Sacamanca, a town of New 
Grenada, in the prov. and 90 m. E ov Santa Marta, 
situated on the Enca river, in N lat. 11° 10°. ~ 

RAMAGIRY, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
. of Mysore, in N lat. 12° 44’. The fort, 
situated on a rock, and a place of considerable 
strength, surrendered to the British m 1791. The 
come in the vicinity is overrun with jungle. 

RAMALES,.a town of Spain, in the prov. and 26 
m. SE of Santander. It was nearly destroyed dur- 
— Carlist war. . 

MAPO, a township of Rockland co.;im New 
York, U. 5., 108 m. 8 by Wy of Albany. Pop. in 1850, 
3,197. There are considerable iron-works here. 

» RAMAPO, or Rixewoopn, a river of the s of 
New York and New Jersey, U.8., which flows SW, 
and joins the Pompton, a branch of the Passaic. 

RAMAPO-WORKS, a vi of Ham cO., 
New York, U. 8., 35 m. N of New York, on Ra- 
mapo river, containing extensive iron works. — 

(AMAS (Care), a cape on the coast of Malabar, 
ee of the embochure of the Salsette, in N lat. 

RAMATUELLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Var, cant. and 4 m.§ of Saint-T pez. Pop. 550. 
_ RAMBANG, a Dutch settlement in a very deep 
bay on the NE coast of Java, 40m. NE of Sama- 
rang. The neighbouring forests abound in excel- 
lent wood. : 7 

RAMBE’, one of the Fiji group, in § lat. 16° 24’, 
W long. 179° 53’: It is lofty and thickly wooded. 

RAMBERT (Sait), a town of France, in the 


dep. of Loire, 9 m. NW of St. Etienne, on the Loire, 


at the. place where that river becomes navi 





It is a considerable entrepot for wine. There’ are. - 
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several iron fo 
com. in 1846, 3,026. 

RAMBERT-DE-JOUX (Sar), a town of France, 
dep. of the Ain, situated on the r. bank of the small 
river Albarme, 18 m. SW of Nantua, in a valle 
between two mountains. Pop. in 1846, 2,567. It 
has woollen, linen, and silk factories, and consider- 
able iron works. 

RAMBERVILLERS, a town of France, dep. of 
the Vi on the r. bank of the Mortagne, 14 m. 
NE of Espinal. Pop. in 1846, 4,900. It has manu- 
factories of woollens, linen, and paper; also forges 
and iron works. 

RAMBLA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
17 m. S of Cordova. It is well-built. Pop. 9,000. 


The manufacture of large water-jars forms a chief | 


article of employment. 2 
RAMBODDE, a village of Ceylon, 16 m. 8 by E 
of Kandy, at the base of the heights that girdle the 
plains of Nuevera-Elliya, at the point where the eas 
to 


_ commences its ascent at the rate of 1 ft. in 13 


the elevated table-land. 

RAMBOUILLET, a town of France, dep. of 
Seine-et-Oise, 17 m. SW of Versailles. Pop. in 
1846, 4,089. It has a royal castle, situated between 


| two forests, and frequently resorted to by hunting- 


arties from the coast.—The arrond. of R. has an 
area of 132,350 hect., and comprises 5 cants. Pop. 
in 1846, 67,983. 

RAMD 


RUG, a hill-fortress of Hindostan, in the | 


prov. of Bejapore, on the N side of the Malpurba 
river, 43 m. SE of Bellary. 

RAME, a parish and village in Cornwall, 4 m. 
SW of Devonport. Area 1,231 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
741.—The promont called Ramehead, on the 
coast of this p. is in N lat. 59° 19’, W long. 4° 13". 

RAMECROIX, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, cant. and 7 m..WSW of Leuze.- .. 


RAMELTON, a town of co. ness on the W | 


side of Lough Swilly, 5 m. SW of Rathmullen. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,783; in 1841, 1,428. 

RAMERGH, a town of Hindostan, in Hyder- 
abad, in N lat. 18° 31°. 

RAMERUPT, a village of France, in the Hs" of 
Aube, 18 m. NE of Troyes, near the r. bank 
Pins. Pop. 620. 

RAMET. a commune and village of Belgium, in 
the prov. and 21 m. SW of Liege, on the Meuse. 
Pop. 1,472. | 

RAMETTA, a town of Sicily, in the Val-di-De- 
mona, 6 m. W of Messina. It was terribly devas- 
tated by an earthquake in 1783. 

RAMGERRY, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Malabar, on the N side of the Paniany. 
_RAMGHAUT, a town of Hindostan, prov. of 
Agra, 24 m. NE of Alighur, pleasantly situated on 
the W bank of the Ganges, which is sometimes 
fordable at this place.—Also a pass leading over the 
western Ghauts in Hindostan, from the prov. of Be- 
japore to the Malabar coast. 
eR AMGHUR, an extensive district of Hindostan, 
comprising the SE part of the prov.of Bahar. Area 
8,524 sq.m. Pop. 372,216, ¢ iefly Hindus. Great 
part of the soil is rock, and a considerable portion of 
it is covered with jungle. Its chief produce is 
coarse rice; the hills are reputed to abound both with 
iron and coal. The chief towns are Ramghur, Chit- 
tra, and Muckundgunge.—The town of R. is situated 
on the N bank of the Dummudah river, in N lat. 23° 
$8’.—Also a mountain village of Sirmur, 40m. NNE 
of Sirhind, at an alt. of 4,054 ft. above sea-leve . 
Pep we HURRY, a hill-fort of India, in the prov. 





Biyacre, 24 m. SW of Chitteldrug. -*- 
GUNGA, ‘a river. of Bengal, which rises in 
Gurwhal, and flows SW, and then SE, in a course 





in the neighbourhood. Pop. of | 


| in S. Brabant, 26 m. SE of Brussels. 






the | 
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of above 280 m., to the 1. bank of the 
it joins 6m. NE of Canodje. It receives 
on the r.; and the Kosila and Gula on the L. 
RAMGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Oude, in N lat. 26° 37’. 
RAM-HORMUZ, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 


-Khuzistan, 80 m. SE of Shuster. 


RAMILLIES, or Rameuies, a vil of Belo? 
! Sea On* 
25d May 1706, the allied forces under lborough, 


obtained here a meas vic over the French un- 
der Villeroy and Duke of Bavaria. The num- 


| bers engaged were about 60,000 on each side. The 


result of the battle was the immediate evacuation of 
Flanders by the French. 
RAMIONE, a town of Sicily, in the prov. of 


| Catania, 7 m. ESE of Calatagirone. 


RAMIQUIRI, a town of New Grenada, in the 


dep. of Bayaca. Pop. 560. 

RAMIREZ. See Dirco. 

RAMLA. See Rama. 

RAMLEAH, a ridge of mountains in the NW of 
Arabia, crossing the Nedjed, and extending about 
250 m. from SW to NE. ) 

RAMLOSA, a village of Sweden, 3 m. N of Hel- 
singborg, remarkable for a medicinal spring. 

RAMMEKENS, a fort of Holland, situated in the 
island of Walcheren, on the Scheldt, about 34 m. 
from Middleburg. . 

RAMMELSBERG, a summit of the Harz moun- 
tains, to the Sof Goslar, rising 1,810 French ft. above 
sea-level. 

RAMMISSER, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Candeish, situated at the junction of the rivers 
Ghirah and Tupti, in N lat. 21° 4. 

RAMMISSERAM, an island situated in the straits 


| between the continent of Hindostan and Ceylon, at 


the N extremity of Ceylon. It is a low flat island, 
about 10 m. in length, separated from the coast of 
Ramnad by the Paumban channel i} m. in width ; 
and may be considered as the most southerly pier 
of that series of shoals and coral-rocks which, under 
the name of Rama’s or Adam’s bridge, serves to 
connect Ceylon with the coast of Coromandel, and 
separates the gulf of Manar on the 8, from Palk’s 
strait on the N. The whole island is dedicated to 
is allowed to 
its soil, and no ani ild or tame, to be 
killed within its precincts. It is inhabited chiefly 
by priests, whe are supported by the uce of 
certain lands in Coromandel, and the donations of 
pious individuals; and by immense crowds of pil- 
grims, jugglers, and beggars, who resort to it from 
all parts of India. At its W extremity is the port 
of Paumban. On its E coast is a town which bears 
the name of the island. The total pep. is about 5,000. 
RAMNAD, or Raswapruram, a town in the 8 
of India, in the prov. of Marawa, in N lat. 9° 13’, 65 
m. SE of Madura. Pop. 10,000. It carries ona 
considerable traffic in grain, and coarse cloths, and 
chank shells; and is much frequented by small 
country-vessels.—The district has an area of about 
1,300 sq. m., and a pop. of 207,417, chiefly Hindus, 
but 10,000 of whom profess Roman Catholicism. 
RAMNAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Allahabad, district ef Benares, on the E bank of 


the Ganges, opposite the upper part of the city of — 


Benares. It is esteemed one of the neatest towns of 


‘its size in India.—Also a town of Northern Hindos- 
tan, in the Jumbo territory, 17 m. ENE of Jamu, in 


N lat. 32° 37°—There are several other places of 
this name in Hindostan, but none of importance. — 
RAMNI, a summit of the Himalayas, in the prov 


‘of Kumaon, in N lat. 30° 20, rising to an alt. of 
| 22,768 ft. above sea-level. I 


H RAM 


| 


RAMNODE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwah, in N lat. 25° 6’. 
RAMNUGGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Punjab, 70 m. NNW of Lahore, in N lat. 32° 20’, W 
long. 73° 38’. It is a walled town, with a pop. of 
about 10,000. In November, 1848, Lord Gough 
having marched from Lahore, came up with the 
Sikh army under Shere Singh at this place, oc- 
eupying a strong entrenched camp on the r. bank 
of Che ( Chenab, here 300 yds. wide, when a fierce en- 
counter took place. 

RAMOAN, or Ratuoan, a parish on the coast 
of co. Antrim. Area 12,066 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
3,056: in 1841, 3,110. Knocklayd in this p. has 
an alt. of 1,685 ft. above sea-level. 

RAMONCHAMP, a town of France, dep. of the 
Vosges, on the 1. bank of ihe Moselle, 11 m. SE of 
Remiremont. Pop. 2,540. 


NNE of Salisbury 


bour of the town :s only adapted for small vessels.. 
Canada, in the co. of Lanark, on an affluent 

island of Lewis, in N lat. 57° 44’. 

1831, 2,290. It was at one time an episcopal see, 


Pop. in 1841, 2,104; in 1851, 2,701. | 
RAMSAY, a township and village of wer 
of the 

Ottawa. . 
RAMSAY (Porsr), a cape on the SE coast of the 
RAMSBURY, a parish and village of Wilts, 30 m. 
. Area of p. 9,960 acres. Pop. in 
which was afterwards transferred to Old Sarum. The 
church is a large and spacious structure, containing 


various monuments.—Also a manufacturing village 


RAMOR (Louex), a lake in co. Cavan, a source | 


of the Blackwater. It has an area of 102 acres, 

and an alt. of 270 ft. above sea-level. : 
RAMOS, or Laxos, a river of Western Africa, 

which runs into the Atlantic, 60 m. NNW of Cape 


Formosa. 

_ RAMPISHAM, a parish and village of Dorset- 
shire, 6 m. E by N of Beaminster. Area 2,030 
acres. Pop.in 1831, 416; in 1851, 412. 

_ RAM N, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 7 m. 
NW of Cambridge. Area 1,312 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 231.—Also a parish of Notts, 7m. ESE of E. 
Retford. Area 2,155 acres. Pop. in 1851, 455. 

RAMPUR, acity of Hindostan, the Si a of an 
extensive district of the same name, in the prov. of 
Delhi, situated on the banks of the Kosila, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, 18 m. E of Moradabad. It con- 
tains some good houses; but the greater part of the 
town is composed of sun-burnt brick houses, with 
thatched or tiled roofs.—The district embraces an 
area of 720 sq. m., with a pop. of 320,000. After 
the conquest of the Rohillas, by Shuja Addowla, 
and the British, in 1774, this district, then valued 
at 14 lacs of rupees per annum, was ceded to the na- 
bob | Khan, and under his superintendence 
it increased in value to double the original amount. 
In 1798, the nabob of Oude, jealous of the power of 
the Rohillas, had several of the principal families 
removed to Lucknow; but in 1802, the adjoining 
territory of Bareily having been ceded to the Brit- 
ish, R., with all the other places belonging to the 
Rohillas, was placed under the control of the Brit- 
ish agent in Rohilcund. 

RAMPUR, the capital of the little state of Bus- 

sahir, situated on the |. bank of the Sutledge, which 
has here an alt. of 3,400 ft. above sea-level, and a 
breadth of 211 ft., in N lat. 31° 27’, E long. 77° 38’. 
The houses are substantially built, and arranged in 
the form of a square. All the wuzirs of the rajah have 
houses here; and the rajah’s palace, a collection of 
buildings, some of which are 3 or 4 stories high, is 
in the corner of the town. White soft shawl 
cloths and blankets are manufactured here, and the 
town has a considerable trade with Tibet. Three 
melas or fairs are held yearly here.—Also a town of 
Oude, 65 m. SE of Lucknow. Pop. 4,000. 
_ RAMRI, anisland and town of Arracan, 115 m, E 
by 8 of Arracan, at the head of a small creek. Pop. 
ral ig 8,000. It produces rice, cotton, silk, and 
indigo. 

RAMSAY, a town in the Isle of Man, situated in 
a spacious bay on the NE corner of the island, 14 m. 
NNE of Douglas, at the mouth of a small stream of 
the same name. It isan irregular straggling town, 
but acquires some impor from being the seat 
of the administration of justice for the northern dis- 
trict. The bay affords good anchorage, but the har- 


| Rupel. 


! 


in Lancashire, 5 m. N of Bury, on the East Lanca- 
shire railway. m 

RAMSDEN, a village of Oxfordshire, between 
Charlbury and Witney, 34 m. N of the latter town. 
Pop. in 1831, 423. 

AMSDEN-BELLHOUSE, a parish of Essex, 3 
m. E of Bellericay. Area 2,685 acres. Pop. 465. 

RAMSDEN-CRAYS, a parish of Essex, 2 m. E 
by § of Bellericay. Area 1,453 acres. Pop. 252. 

RAMSDEN (Porst), a cape on the NW coast of 
N. America, at the entrance of Observatory inlet, 
in N lat. 54° 49°, 

RAMSDONCE, a village of Belgium, in 5. Bra- 
bant, 12 m. N of Brugsels, on a 
Pop. 500. ‘ 
RAMSDORF, a town of Prussian Nea in 
the reg. of Munster, 4 or. NNE of Borken. Pop. 980, 

RA MSEY, a parish and market-town of Hunting- 
donshire, 10 m. NNE of Huntingdon, formerly noted 
for an extensive and wealthy Benedictine abbey, 
founded heré in the reign of Edgar. Area of p. 
16,196 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,006; in 1851, 4,645. 
The town is situated in the midst of the fens, and 
consists chiefly of one long street, lined with old 
houses. 

RAMSEY, an island on the coast of Pembroke- — 
shire, atthe N point of St. Bride’s bay, in N lat. 51° 
51’. It is about 14 m. in length, and # m. broad, 
and was formerly the station for passen; to.an 
from Ireland. It is partially cultivated. Its highest 
point has an alt. of 459 ft. above sea-level, 

RAMSEY, a county in Minnesota terion Ca 
bounded on the 8 and partly on the N by the Mis- 
sissippi. Area 2,150 sq. m., of which 300 are oceu- 
pied by the Minsi-Sagaigoming lake. Pop. in 1850, 
2,227. Its cap. is St. Paul. 

RAMSEY, or Misetrog, a parish and village of 
Essex,3 m. W by Sof Harwich. Area 6,693 acrea. 
Pop. in 1831, 708; in 1851, 657. | 

AMSGATE, a parish and sea-port in the hund. 
of Ringlow, county of Kent, in N lat. 51°19, E 
long. 1° 25’, 43 m. E by N of Maidstone, and 67 m. 
E by Sof London. Area of p. 260 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 3,110; in 1831, 7,985; im 1851, 11,838. The 
town is pgesnily situated on the declivity and 
summits of two hills, commanding a prospect of the 
English channel. The streets are well-paved and 


lighted; and the modern part of the town contains 


several handsome buildings. It is much frequented. 
by visitors from London, who arrive by the daily 
steam-packets to enjoy the benefit of sea-bathing 
for which the beach to the southward of the pier 1s 
excellently adapted. Extensive barracks for caval- 
ry and infantry have been constructed here, and 
batteries for the defence of the harbour. The 
ier, forming the harbour, is a magnificent structure. 
The entrance of the harbour is 200 ft. in width, 
comprises an area of 48 acres, and may be entered 
at all tides by ships of 300 tons, and at -tide 
by: those of 500. sluices scour ve 
of sand and mud, A lighthouse stands on the W.- ; 


pier; and there is an excellent dry-dock, with 
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_ Thsang, 30 m. NE of Pharidzung. 












repair. The gross recei pet in 1839, 
amounted to £7,218; in 1848, to £10,044. 

AMSGRAVE, a township in Blackbur p., 

hire, 24 m. N by W of Blackburn. Area 
1,120 acres. Pop. 515. 

: HOLT, a parish in Suffolk, 5} m. SE of 
Woodbridge, on the E bank of the Deben. Area 
2,107 acres. Pop. in 1831, 215; in 1851, 203. | 

RAMSHORN, a township in Ellastone p., 54 m. 
ENE of Cheadle. Pop. 130. 

RAMSTADT (Nieper), a village of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 6 m. SE of Darmstadt, on the Modau. Pop. 
1,100. 

RAMSTADT (Ozer), a village of Hesse-Darm- 
atadt, on the Modau, 7 m. SE of Darmstadt. Pop. 
2,147. 

RAMS8YDE, or Ramesine, a chapelry in Dalton- 
in-Furness p., Lancashire, 9 m. BSW of Ulverston. 

RAMTABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the Car- 
natic, 32 m. NW of Nellore. 

RAMTSHIN, a lake of Tibet, in the prov. of 
| It is 12 m. in 
length from N to §, and 6 m. in breadth. 

RAMU, a town of Bengal, in the district of Chit- 
tagong, on the high road leading from Islamabad 
to Aracan, and 69 m. 8 of the former place. The 
neighbouring country is thinly inhabited, and over- 
run with jungle. 

RAN, or Priécuzg, a village of Styria, 30 m. SE 





of Cilly, on the 1. bank of the Save, nearly opposite | 
| tara, at the foot of Mount /Etna. Pop. 4,500. It is 


Gurk, Pop. 750. 


RANAI, or Oxanat, one of the Sandwich islands, | 
in the N. Pacific, in N lat. 20° 44’, to the W of | 
It is 15 m. in length, and | 


Maui and 8 of Morotai. 
6m. broad. To the 8 it is high and craggy; but 
the other parts have a better aspect, though it is 
peer ee barren. It produces plantains, bread- 
ruit trees, yams, sweet potatoes, and tarro. 
RANBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 6 m. E of 
Moyet Area 1,240 acres. Pop. in 1851, 115. 
td CAGUA. See Triana (Sawra-Cruz-DE). | 
_ RANCE, a river of France, which has its source 
in the mountain of Menez, in the dep. of the Cotes- 
du-Nord, a little to the S of Collinee; runs first BE 
then E to St. Jonan-de-l'Tle; thence it bends NE to 


Evran, where it directs its course to the N towards | 


Dinan, below which it increases considerably in 
breadth, enters the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, bathes 
St. Servan, and after a total course of 63 m. throws 
itself into the English channel at St. Malo. This 
river communicates by the canal of Ille-et-Rance 
with the Vilaine.—Also a hamlet in the dep. of the 
Moselle; cant. and 6 m. ESE of Longuyon, and com. 
of Pierrepont on the Crane. 

RANCHAL, a village of France, in the dep. of 


the Rhone, cant. and 5 m. NW of St. Nizier-d’Azer- | 


gnes, on a mountain, near the source of the Rhine. 
op. 1,083. 
- RANCIE, a mountain of France, in the nees, 
in the dep. of the Ariege, cant. and 14 m. ESE of 
Vie-Desgos, and 15 m. SSW of Foix, in the valley of 
bs set It has an a ane furnishes 
the best quality of that mineral in the Pyrenees. 
 RANCOCUS CREEK, a river of the state of New 
or 
co., flows W through Burlington co., and falls into 
the Delaware, opposite Peguasin creek. 
RANCOGNE, a vi 
the Charente, cant. and 4m. § of La Rochefoucauld, 
near the 1. bank of the Tardouere. Pop. 440. It 
has an oil-mill. In the vicinity are grottoes. 
RANCON, a comm me and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, and cant. of U! 
ponsat, 7 m. E of Bellac, en the |.. bank ef the Gar- 





tempe, 4 






S., which has its source in Monmouth | 


village of France, in the dep. of | 
county in the 





county in the SW part c 





pe, a little below the confluence of the Couze. 
Pop. 2,137. It has a peiseee yo and carries on an 
active trade in wine.—Also a village in the dep. of 
the Lower Seine, cant. and 2 m. NE of Caude 

in a woody valley, on a small river of the same 
name, an affluent of the Seine. Pop. 240. It has 
mineral wells. | 

_ RAND, a parish in Lincolnshire, 14 m. NW of 
Wragby. Area 2,330 acres. Pop. in 1851, 148. 

RANDAL, a mountain of Western Australia, in 
the co. of Murray, about 60 m. E of Peel. 

RANDALSTOWN, a post and market town, and 
formerly a parl. borough, in the p. of Drummaul, 
eo, Antrim, on the river Main, 4 m. NW by W 
of Antrim. The town has a pleasant site, and a 
neat appearance. It contains a church, two Presby- 
terian meeting-houses, a barrack, and a market- 
house. The principal trade carried on is the spin- 
ning of cotton and the weaving of calico. Pop. in 
1831, 618; in 1841, 588. 

RANDAN, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Puy-de-Déme, and arrond. 
of Riom. The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 
9,978; in 1846, 10,283. The town is 15 m. NE of 
Riom, on a woody mountain. Pop. in 1846, 2,050, 
It has a castle and domain formerly the pro of 
Mad. Adelaine, sister of the late ex-king of France; 
and contains a tannery, and several saw-mills and 
iron-works, ; 

RANDAZZO, a market-town of Scily, in the prov. 
and district and 30 m. N of Catania, on the an- 
the Tissa of the ancients. Wine is cultivated in 
the environs. ; 

RANDECK, or Raxpies, a e of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, in the circle of bail. and 
11 m. W of Radolfzell. Pop. 550. It a sul- 
phurous spring.—Also a town of Austria, in the 
circle below the Ens, and upper circle of the Wie- 
nerwald, on the Little Erlaf, 11 m. ENE of Waid- 
hofen, and 38 m. WSW of St. Polten. 

RANDENS, a village of Savoy, 21 m. N of Bt. 
Jean-de-Maurienne. Pop. 500. 

RANDERATH, a town of the Prussian province 
of the Lower Rhine, on the river Wurm, 10 m. NW 
of Juliers. Pop. 1,600. ry 

RANDERS, a trading-town of Denmark, in N. 
Jutland, on the Gudenaa, at the point where that 
river merges in the Randers-fiord, in N lat. 5 ' 
and 2° 32° W long. from Cop . Although 
vessels can only come to within 7 m. of the town, 
it has a considerable trade in corn, salted meat, 
cured fish, butter, wool, beer, earthenware and 
gloves. The salmon fishery is valuable. de in 
1851, 7,738.—The bailiwick of R. has an area of 444 
German sq. m., with 69,900 inhabitants in 1844. 

RANDERSACKER, a town of Bavaria, on the 
Maine, 2 m. SE of Wiirzburg. Pop. 1,100. 

RANDIER, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gujerat, district of Baroach, situated opposite to 
Surat on the N side of the Tapti river. 

RANDOE, an islet off the W coast of Norway, in 
N lat. 59° 12°. 

RANDOLPH, a county in the E part of the state 
of Alabama, U. 8., containing an area of 917 es 
intersected by Tallapoosa river, its tributary Little 
Tallapoosa river and other streams. It has a level 
surface and is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 4,973; 
in 1850, 11,581. Its cap. is Weedowee.—Also a 

ee of the state of Arkansas, con- 
taining an area of 830 sq. m., drained by Big Black 
river and its branches. Its surface is diversified, 
but its soil is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 2,196; 
in 1850, 3,275. Its cap. is ake hontas.— Also a 


the state of 
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ered on the W by Chattahoochee river, 


It is ttahooch: 
i branches of that and of Flint river, and 


a fertile soil, and produces large quantities of cotton. 
Pop. in 1840, 8,276; in 1850, 12,868. Its cap. 1s 
Cuthbert —Also a county in the SW of the state 
of Illinois, comprising an area of 514 sq. m., bor- 
dered on the SW by the Mississippi, and intersected 

Kaskasia river, and St. Mary’s and Horse creeks. 
It has an undulating surface, and is very fertile. 
Pop. in 1840, 7,944; in 1850, 10,980. Its cap. is 
Chester.—Also a county in the E part of the state 
of Indiana, containing an area of 428 sq. m., 
drained by the W fork of White and Mississinewa 
rivers and their branches. It has an undulating 
surface, is in some parts marshy, but has some good 
soil. It is intersected by the Indianapolis and Belle- 
fontaine, and Union and Fort Wayne, Dayton and 
Greenville Extension railways, &c. Pop. in 1540, 


10,684; in 1850, 14,725. Its cap. is Winchester.— gulf 


Also a central county of the state of Missouri, con- 
taining a surface generally level of 457 sq. m. 
deained by E. Chariton river and its branches, and 
by branches of Salt river. The soil is highly produc- 
tive, and bituminous coal is abundant. Pop. in 
1840, 7,198, in 1850, 9,439. Its cap. is Huntsville. 
—Also a central county of N. Carolina, containing 
an area of 724 sq. m., drained by Deep river and 
‘its branches, and by branches of Yadkin river, and 
intersected by the North Carolina railroad. It has 
a diversified surface, but is very fertile. Pop. in 
1840, 12,875; in 1850, 15,832. Its cap. is Ashboro’. 
—Also a county in the NW part of the state of Vir- 
hare, emia a a superficies of 1,484 sq. m., 
rained by Cheat river and its branches, and by 
branches of East Fork—all head branches of Monon- 
gahela river. The surface is mountainons, but in 
some parts it 7 ses considerable fertility. Pop. 
in 1840, 6,208; in 1850, 5,243. Its cap. is Beverly. 
—Also a township of Crawford co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 198 m. NW of Harrisburg, drained 
by creeks of Venango river. Pop. in 1840, 1,040; 
in 1850, 1,500.—Also a township of Norfolk co., in 
the state of Massachusetts, on Pall River railroad, 
15 m.S of Boston. It has an undulating surface, 
drained by Mantiquot river, and is generally fertile, 
Pop. in 1840, 3,213; in 1850, 4,741. It contains 
] villages, one of which bears the same name, 
—Also a township of Columbia co., in the state of 
Wisconsin, 42 m. NNW of Madison, drained by tribu- 
taries of Fox and Wisconsin rivers. It has a gen- 


erally level surface. Pop. in 1850, 618.—Also a | 


township of Coos co., in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, 81 m. N by E of Concord. It has a moun- 
tainous surface, and is drained by head branches of 
Israels river. Pop. 113.—Also a town of Cattar- 
augus co., in the state of New York, 272 m. W by 5 
of Albany. It has a hilly surface, and is drained 
by Conewango creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,283; in 1850, 
1,606. It has a village of the same name with 
about 300 inhabitants.— Also a township of Portage 
co., in the state of Ohio, 114 m. NE of Columbus, 
drained by a branch of Cuyahoga river. It has an 
undulating surface, and is very fertile. Pop. in 
1840, 1,649; in 1850, 1,703.—Also a village of Tip- 


eo., In the state of Tennessee, on the E side of 
Mississippi river, at the confluence of Big Hatchie 


river, 173 m. W by 5 of Nashville.—Also a township 


etiam e co., in the state of Vermont, 23 m. 8 of 


ier, drained by branches of White river, 


and intersected by the Vermont Central railroad. | 
The surface is elevated, but the soil is fertile and 


well-cultivated. Pop. in 1850, 2,666. It has a vil- 
lage of the same name. Th 


ene a generally undulating of 713 sq.m. | 
by 


intersected by the South Western railway. It has_ 


hei mectareesen7 


-E branch of the Irrawaddi, in 


}mouth of the Syrian or 





RANDOM, a small island in Trinity bay, near 
the E coast of Newfoundland, in N lat. 48°15. 

RANDONNAY, a ap as France, in the dep, 
of Orne, cant. and 4 m. NNE of ‘Tourouvre, on the 
r. hank of the Avre. Pop. 650. — 

RANDOW, a river of Prussia, in Pomerania, 
which rising near Angermiinde, falls into the Uck- 


er, 3 m. § of Uckermunde, after a course of 72 m. 


RANDS-FIORD, a beautiful lake of Norway, at 
the base of the Fille-field, on the route from: Chris- 
tiania to Bergen. It winds upwards of 50 m. among 
the defiles of the mountains, and disch itself by 
the Drammen-elv into the gulf of Christiania. | 

RANDWICK, a parish of Gloucestershire, 2 m. 
NW by W of Stroud. Area 1,260 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,031; in 1851, 959. 

RANDWORTH, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. NNW 
of Acle. Area, with Panxworth, 1,902 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 400; in 1851, 476. * 

RANEA, a river of Sweden, which falls into the 
if of Bothnia, 18 m. N of Lulei, after a SSE course, 
parallel to that of the Lulei, of about 150 m. 


RANEAH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of | 


Ajmir, 180 m. WNW of Delhi. Pop. 5,000. 
RANELAGH, a suburb of the city of Dublin, in 
the p. of St. Peter's, co. Dublin, 1} m. SSE of Dub- 
lin-eastle. Pop. in 1831, 1,999; in 1841, 932. 
RANERA, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 15 
m. SE of Guadalaxara, on the |. bank of the Ta- 
juna, Pop. 890. | 
RANES, a town of France, in the dep. of Orne, 
12m. 8W of Argentan. Pop. 2,300. 
RANGALORE, a town and fortress of Hindos- 
tan, in the Northern Circars, district of Cicacole, in 
N lat. 18° 20’. if 
RANGAMUTTI, a district in the NE extremity 
of Bengal, formerly included in the Hindu kingdom 
of Kamrup. It stretches on both sides of the 
Brahmaputra river, and adjoins the territory of 
Assam on the E.—The capital, of the same name, 18 
situated near the hills, between two rivers which 
fall into the Brahmaputra, 54 m. ENE of Semper 
RANGAON, a town on the W coast of the island 
D. ; 


ou | 
RANGATIRA, one of the Chatham group, in the 
8. Pacific, in 8 lat. 44° 20°. , se 
RANGENDINGEN, a village of the prineipa- 
liéy of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, on the river Stur- 
rel, 4m. NW of Hechingen. Pop. 1,297. _ 
RANGEWORTHY, or Rarneworrtsy, a chapelry 
and hamlet in Thornbury p., Gloucestershire, 3 m. 
SW of Wickwar. Pop. in 1831, 332; in 1851, 322. 
RANGITOTO, an island off the North island of 
New Zealand, in § lat. 36° 45’, E long. 174° 50’. It 
is of volcanic form, and shoots up to an alt, of 920 
ft. above sea-level. It has on its summit three 
cones, one of which presents a perfect crater. 





RANGOON, a city and principal port of the pro- 
vince of Pegu, on Ge Panlang or goon river, 


lat. 16° 47’, E long. 
96° 9, 58 m. SW of Pegu, at the distance of about 
25 m. from the sea. The channel of the mver 18 
bold and free from interruption till you reach the 


which there is a shoal; from hence to R. the course 


|is W, and the channel grows considerably mar 
| newet te a : ae 
‘than 800 yds. broad. The town, which, with the 


site the town it is not much more 


exception of the public offices, and one or two 
houses, is built of wood, is now at the distance of 13 


bank of the river some years ago. ‘The pop. amounts 






m. from the river, having been re1 


to 25,000, Birmans, Peguers, native Portuguese, and. 4 a 
nll “ J 1 
et ee 


Chinese. Ships of 1,200 tons burden can sat 
high asthe town. All kinds of European 


egu river, opposite to 





PEW ational’ 


enh aor Ure Ait 


* convents 1 
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RAN 





oy of clothe frome diferent pats 
of ‘India, also. tea, om, sugat-eandy, porcelain, . 

ssiasaes and spirits exports are chiefly 
fined to catechu, ‘wax, ivory, cotton, and timber, 


con- 


of the town there are several 
ited by rahans or priests. The 
whole country from the mouth of the river is a dead 
0 but about 2 miles to the N of the old site of the 
town, a small conical hill starts somewhat abruptly 
from the plain, the summit of which is formed into 


In the vicini 


a succession of extensive terraces rising over each | 
other, and surmounted by the Sho6-Dagon, one of | 


the princi religions edifices of the empire, 
goto Ri ed Connecting dae ha “with 
n¢ old town, is a gradual slope, along which are 
two excellent roads. The ground on either side is 
swampy ; there are also several large tanks along the 
road overgrown with rushes and weeds, and full of 
mud and s t water. After the removal of the 
town to its present site, the Shoé-Dagon was included 
within its fe ortified lines. Towards the 8, as far as 
the mouth of the river, rice-flats extend on every side, 
intersected here and there by low bushes; but on 
the N, a <e ge jungle reaches almost to ‘the very 
goda, and with the exception of oc- 
ional ies of forest and open plain, forms the 
only rp in that direction. The ground on the 
ite side of the river consists p rncipally of rice- 
flute but towards the N and E it is shrouded 
in low wood interspersed with a few forest-trees. 
R. rose into celebrity on the ruin of the city of 





Pegu in 1757. It was the residence of the mayun, 
or of the province and his council, until it 
last fll into the nds of the British. It has fre- 
quentl been injured by fire; but in a country 
iS ing with Deaker: vastation from this cause 

aced. In 1824, the city was taken by 
the Bri Bait , and again on the 18th of April 1852. 


Sonne ga on greater hiner the city was 


I RANHA ab OS, ‘a town of Portugal, i in the prov. of 
comarca and 27m. NW of Pinhel. Pop. 700. 
“RANIANL avi “ag gl Turkey in Europe, in Ser- 
via, in the sanj. of endria, to the W of Krago- 


RANIENBURG. See Oganieneura. 

RANIGUE, a lake of Chili, the source of the 
river Valdivia. It is about 20 m. in circuit, and 
abounds in fish. 

RANIHATH, a village of Northern Hindostan, in 
Gurwhal, a little to the N of Sirenagur. 

RANIPUR, a town of Sind, 45 m. SW of Hyder- 
—_ ‘Pop. 5,000, chiefly employed in weaving 


oR ANIPURA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
of Candeish, near the entrance to th i eran 
Satpura mountains, and 80 m. ENE of Pops 
eensisting chiety of Arabs, Maharattas, and Bhee 
RANIS, or Rann, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
persian de regency of Erfurt, circle and 9 m. NW 
of Ziegenriick, on the Saale. Pop. in 1843, 1,186. 
RAN LSONGKOL, a district of Eastern Hindos- 
red in the prov. of Dinajpur, intersected by the 
oF It has an area of 210 sq. m., of a fine 
Its chief town, Songkol, is 32 m. NW 


RANI SNPUR, a. of Afghanistan, in the 
Daman, on the W bank a por eae. 
_ RANKIN, a central co. of the state of Matos; 














ymprising an area of 795 bounded on the W | 
id NW by Pearl river, and Trained by its branches. 


It has a gen level surface, and | con- 
Ithas a generally It is ene ay et Vicks- 
burg, Jackson, and Brandon, the 


, | 4,631; in 1850, 


baw and 30 m. SE of Cilly, on the Save. 


Perthshire. 


Jackson, and Northern railways, ke. Pop. in 1840, 


RANKIN’'S INLET. a bay of British N. Amer- 


| ica, on the NW side of Hudson’s bay, in New North 


Wales, to the 5 of Chesterfield inlet. 

RANKWEIL, a town of the Tyrol, in the circle 
of Vorarlberg, 3m. NE of Feldkirch, and 11m. NW 
of Bludenz, on a mountain. Po 900. It has two 
churches, and ses man ies of wooden- 
ware and of kirschwasser. 

RANMUTSH, a town of Northern Hindostan, in 
nee 17 m. ENE of Chinachin or Jemlah. 

NN, a village of Austria, in Styria, i ~ 7 cir- 
+ a 


stle. 
~ RANNAPUNGERN, a village of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. of Revel, or Esthland, on the N- 
bank of Lake Peipus. 
RANNERTSHOFEN, or RAXERZHOFEN, a& ite 
of Bavaria, in the circle of Middle Franconia, 


dial and 12 m. SE of Monheim, on a small ee 
|of the Danube. Pop. 700. 
RANNOCH, a district in the NW extremi of 


| Perthshire. Its whole extent is 28 m. from 


to 
W, and 16 m. from N to 8; but the inhabited por- 
tion is only a stripe from E to W of 16 m. by 2 m. 
The district has haber on the NW; Badenoch 
on the N; Blair-Athole on the E; Breadalbane or 
the Glenlyon and Fortingal sections of that district 
onthe §; and Glenorchy and Appinonthe W. Allthe 
N part is filled with a section of the towering range 
of the central Grampians,—that range w runs. 
from sea to sea between Cex Nesasedgiamueeeon 
Kincardineshire; all'the W part is fillod with the. 
boggy wilderness of the moor of Rannoch, which in- 
tervenes between the great central mountain-range 
of Scotland and the commencement of the ran; 


'which runs down at right angles ftom it to : 


Clyde at the Kyles of Bute; and a stripe along the 
border of the southern part consists of the N decli- 
vities and spurs of the water-shedding range, which 
os the left screen of the romantic vale of Glen- 
lyon. The moor on the W is the largest and the 
riest tract of its class in Scotland, and prohably 
one of the most desolate in the world,—an open, mo- 
notonous, silent, black expanse of bog and morass, 
with a few dreary Al vey and one long dreary lake, 
some ditchy naked of dark water-course 
a far-distant environing mountain-screen. Lo 
Rannoch occupies about rt m. of a narrow va 
ae vig Comal ceacapey nce ated © 48 mae 
breadth. are beautifully indented by de- - 
ae lew fe of the’ adjoining mountains, and 
points of land richly wooded, which run far into 
Abe lake. Two hamlets, called Kinloch-Rann 
and George-town, stand ively at the E and 
at the W end of the lake, and are the sites of the 
two places of worship. 

RANNOCH, that part of the northern great head- 
water of the Tay, or of what, in a large sense, is 
called the Tummel, which runs between the foot of 
Loch-Rannoch and the head of Loch-Tummel, 

The stream is only be miles in length + 
but as it contains all the waters of the Gauir and of 





minor streams drained into Loch-Rannoch, it. _pos- - 


sesses the volume of a second-rate Scottish river. 
RANO, a small island of Sweden, in the gulf of 
Bothnia, in N lat. 65° 42’, and E long. 40° 56 
RANOUFOUTSI, a bay of Madecweare on the 
S coast, 30 m. SW of Fort Dau hin. 
RANOUMENMNA, a river of Madtiae , in the 
territory, which flows SW, after a course 
t 90 m., throws itself into ‘the bay of St. Au- 
tetee the ehanne) of Mozambique. ' 
RANOUMINTE, a river of Madagascar, which 


of 
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RAN 


weer a ge 
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into the channel of Mozambique, to the N of Mou- 


ru ve 

RANOW. See Rousrerc. 

RANS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Jura, cant. and 1 m. SSW of Dampierre-les-Frai- 
sans, near the l. bank of the Doubs. Pop. 659. It 
has several iron-works. 

RANS (Rro pe), a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Bahia, which has its source on the N side of the 
Sierra-das-Almas; runs W and throws itself into 
the S&%o-Francisco, on the |. bank, a little below the 
confluence of the Carinhenha. 

RANSART, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. 
of Hainault, arrond. and 4 m. N of Charleroi. 
2,043. It has nail forges. 

RANSBEEK, a hamlet of Belgium, in the prov. 
of South Brabant, com. of Vilvorde, near the Brus- 
sels canal, 


ae Pe ee 7 


shire, 3} m. 8 of Bawtry. | 

RANSOM, a village of Hillside co., in Michigan, 
U.8., 62 m. Sof Lansing. Pop. in 1850, 549. 

RANST, a town of Belgium, in the prov. and 7 
m. ESE of Antwerp, dep. and 5 m. WSW of Sant- 
hoven. Pop. 5,000. 

RANSTADT, a village of the grand-duchy of 

, Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Upper Hesse, and 
bail. of Nidda, on an affluent of the Nidda. Pop. 
620. It has a tile-kiln and a quarry of free-stone. 

RANSTADT (Att), or Atrranstapt, a village 
and castle of Prussia, in the prov. of Saxony, re- 
gency and circle, and 9 m. ESE of Merseburg, and 
10 m. W of Leipsig. Pop. 329. 

RANTAMPUR, or Rixtiwevur, a town and for- 
tress of Hindostan, in Rajputana, 110 m. ESE of 
Ajmir, and 80 m. SSE of Jyepur, in a mountainous 
locality, in N lat. 25° 55° and E long. 77° 30’. This 
is one of the strongest native fortresses of India. 

RANTIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Oise, cant. and 1 m. W of Liancourt, near the r. 


- _ RANTON, a parish in Staffordshire, 4} m. W by 
N of Stafford. Area 2,670 acres. Pop. in 1851, 330. 
RANZA (Loca), 
coast of Arran, 14m. from the N extremity of the 
island, 5 m. SSE of Skipness-point in Kintyre, and 
7m. SW of Inch-Marnoch, off Bute. The bay is 
about 1 m. in length, and 3 furl. in mean breadth. 
On the § side, near its head, a natural harbour is 
formed by the projection of a small low peninsula. 


300 boats frequent the bay. There is a chapel-of- 
ease here. | 

RAON L’'E’TAPE, a town of France, situated 
among the Vosges mountains, at the confluence of 
the Etape and the Meurthe, 10 m. NNW of St. Drey. 
Pop. 3,217, whose chief employment is the manu- 
facture of linen. 

RAOUDKANTI, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
140 m. NW of Wilna. 

RAOUL ISLANDS, a group in the §. Pacific, in 
S lat. 29° 16°, W long. 1° 15’. 

RAPA, a lofty and many-peaked island of the 

: Pacific, in 8 lat. 27° 36’, W long. 144° 11’, discovered 

by Vancouver in 1791. It is about 20 m. in cir- 
cumf., and is well-wooded and watered. On its E 
side is a fine harbour, called Aurai, extending some 
miles inland. The pop. was estimated at 500 in 
1829. 

RAPA (Care), a headland of Brazil, at the § ex- 
tremity of the island of Santa Catharina, in S lat. 27° 
22° 31", and forming, with the island of Arvoredo, 
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the ordinary approach of war vessels to the bay of 
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flows W, and after a course of 90 m, throws itself 








| a tolerably good port. 


| Pacific ocean, in § lat. 34° 8’. 


Pop.. 


RANSKILL, a township in Blyth p., Nottingham- 


| Stranorlar to Londonde 


200,068. By the act of 1833, the see of 


| 33,507 Churchmen, 28,914 Presbyterians, 24 other 
| Protestant dissenters, and 145,385 Roman Catholics. 


| nexed, and is divided into 27 parishes or parochial ] 
a bay and hamlet on the NW 


During the season of the herring-fishery, 200 or | 


ee ee ee 





RAP ) 


RAPADA, an island of Brazil, in the bay of 
Angra-dos- Reis, prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro. 
RAPALLO, a town of the Sardinian states, in 
the proy. and 16 m. ESE of Genoa, at the bottom of 
a small gulf, in N lat. 44°21 Pop. 9,950. It has 
The environs abound in 


sel. ll 


olives. | 
RAPEL, a river of Chili, which runs into the 
There is a settle- 
ment of the same name on its banks. 
RAPHAEL (Sant), a town of Hayti, 10 leagues 
8 of Cape Francois, on the r. bank of the Porte. 
RAPHAEL (Care Sanr), a cape at the E end of © 
the island of Hayti, the SE limit of Samana bay, 74 
leagues distant from Cape Samana or Cape Rezon. 
RAPHOE, a parish, containing a town of the 
same name, in co. Donegal. Area 13,224 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 6,227; in 1841, 5,694. The church 
is an old building, and serves as the cathedral of 
the district. 
RAPHOE, a post and market town, and the seat 
of a diocese, in the above parish, on the road from 
, and 112 m. SW of Lon- 
donderry. The episcopal palace, an elegant and 
spacious edifice, adjoing the SE side of the town, in 
e midst of a handsome park. The town itself 
consists chiefly of a market-place and three small 
streets; and is well-built and respectably inhabited. 
The cathedral is a plain cruciform edifice, of un- 
known date of erection, with a square tower, added 
in the 18th cent. Pop. in 1831, 1,408; in 1841, 
1,362.—The diocese of R. lies wholly in the co. of 
Donegal, and comprises upwards of two-thirds of 
that co. Its area is 694,865 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
R. became 
united to that of Derry. The gross and the nett 
amount of episcopal income, upon the average of 3 
years ending on December 31, 1831, was respective- 
£5,787, and £5,052. Number of parishes in the — 
In 1834, the inhabitants consisted of 





locese, 35. 


The Roman Catholic diocese of R. is still unan | 


benefices. The bishop's residence is at Letterkenny. 
RAPHOE, a township of Lancaster co., in the 
‘state of Pennsylvania, U. §., 23 m. ESE of Harris- 
burg. It has an undulating surface, and is bounded 
on the E and W by the Chiques creeks. The soil 
is chiefly caleareous loam. Pop. in 1850, 4,000. It 
is intersected by the Lancaster and Harrisburg 
railway. 

RAPHOE (Port), a cape on the W coast of N. 
re icin on the coast of New Hanover, in N lat. 
52° 43’. 

RAPHTI, a village and port of Greece, 18 m. 
ESE of Athens, in N lat. 87° 52”. It is supposed by 
some geographers to occupy the site of the ancient 
Panormus,—Also a village of the Morea, 18 m. W of 

Tripolitza, U. S, which 

ID-ANN, a river of Virginia, U. 8., which 
rises in the Blue ridge, and runs into the Rappahan- 
nock, 10 m. above Fredericksburg 

RAPID-PLAT, a small islan 
Lawrence, in N lat. 44° 56’. 

RAPID RIVER, a river of Louisiana, which rises 
in N lat. 43° 50’, in the Black mountains, and flows 
into the Missouri, after a course of 260 m. It 
throws into the Missouri quantities of sand, {| 
which form sand bars and shoals near its mouth. 4 

RAPIDES, a central county of Louisiana, on Red 4 
river. Area 1,900.sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 14,132; in | 
aL, te op i a 

120 m. NE of Columbus.—Aleo a village of White’ gh 
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RAP 


N of Albany. ; 

RAPINA, a town of Greece, in the Morea, on the 
gulf of Kolohythia. 

RAPINO, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo-Citra, 8 
of Chieti. Pop. 1,800. 

RAPITA sald aioe pe), a port of Spain, in 
the prov. of Tarragona. Pop. 919. 

RAPOLANO, a town of Tuscany, in the prov. 
and 12 m. ESE of Sienna, near the Ombrone. Pop. 
of en an 

RAPOLLA, a town of Naples, in the Basilicata, 
2m. SE of Melfi. It is the see of a bishop, whose 
diocese is united to that of Melfi. Pop. 3,000. 

RAPOZOS, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, 6m. S of Sabara. The district con- 
tains 4,500 inhabitants, who cultivate millet, pulse, 
and sugar-cane. 

RAPPAHANNOCK, a river of Virginia, U. &., 
which rises in the Blue ridge, and flows into the 
Chesapeak, 25 m. S of the Potomac, after an ESE 
course of 130m. It passes by the towns of Fal- 
mouth, Fredericksburg, Leeds, Tappahannock, and 
Urbanna. It is navigable for vessels of 130 or 140 
tons to Fredericksburg, 40 m. from its mouth.—Also 
aco.in the NE of Virginia. Area 100 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 9,257 ; in 1850, 9,782. Its cap. is Washington. 

RAPPELSDOERF, a village of Prussian Saxony, 
36 m. SSW of Erfurt, on the Schleusse. 

RAPPENAW, a town of Baden, in the bail. of 
Neckars-Bischofsheim. Pop. 1,038. It has produc- 


tive salt-springs. 

RAPPERSWEIL, a town of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of St. Gall, on the NE shore, and at the nar- 
rowest part of the lake of Zurich. It is remarkable 
pe a wooden 
on 





g ni. WN Ww of Bern. Po , 1,719. 
, a village of the archd. of Austria, 27 m. 


WofZnaim. Pop. 360. 


RAPSIANE, a town of European Turkey, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, about 14 m. from the r. 
bank of the Peneus, and 18 m. from Larissa. It 
contains 4,000 inhabitants, chiefly Greeks, who are 
employed in the manufacture of cotton. 

RA TI, ariver of Hindostan, which rises in the 
Himalayas, to the N of Peytahn, in Nepal, and flows 
in a SE course of 150 m. to the |. bank of the Gog- 
gra, into which it falls by two branches. Its prin- 
cipal affluents are the agolpany and the Buani- 


pti. 

QUETTO, a small river of Lower Canada, 
which falls into the Utawa river, just before the 
latter falls into the St. Lawrence. 

RARAH, a town of Nepal, 15 m. NE of Jemlah. 

RARAKA, an island of the 8. Pacific, in 8 lat. 15° 
52’, W long. 144° 47’. It is ofa triangular form, and 
encloses a lagune which communicates with the sea 
by a narrow channel. ace | 

“RARATONGA, or Rororunaa, an island of the 8. 

Pacific, in the Harvey atchipelago, in S lat. 21° 13, 
W long. 160° 6’. It consists of a mass of lofty 
mountains of volcanic formation, and is about 30 m. 
in circumf. It has a pop. of about 7,000, nearly all 
of whom have embraced Christianity, under the 
aching of missionaries from Tahiti. 

RARCE, a seaport town of Hindostan, in the 








ri v, of 3) ce D 
Gos, Tt has.a strong citadel situated on an emi- 


nen ce hae | ; | 
_ RAREN, or Razox, a village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of the Valais, 21m. Eof Sion. — | 
RARITAN, a river of New Jersey, U..S., formed 
by two branches, which unite in Somerset co., about 
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sides co., in Illinois, 187 m. N of Springfield.—Also | 
a Me gr a co., in New York, 200 m. W by | gable 2 m. above that cit 


| widens into Raritan bay, 
}and Sandyhook, which is immediately connected 


bridge over the lake, 1,850 ft. in- 
Pop. 1,600.—Also a village of the cant. 





| and exhibit seed amassments ef gre 
diversified by the brown hue of the h 


RAS 


20 m. above New tthe bern becomes bon 
; passing Amboy, 


with the ocean. It is navigable for sloops of 80 
tons as far as New Brunswick, 17 m. Its general 
course is 5 by E.—Also a township in Somerset co., 
New Jersey, on the Raritan, 20 m. N of Trenton. - 

** an Arabic word ing ‘cape,’ and a f t 
icedichs Moe pancendat Spt den di 9 penn thie ea : 
will generally be found under the second word of the compound 
name. 

RAS, a rocky and shallow strait on the NW coast 
of France, between the island of Sains and the 
mainland, a little 8 of Brest. 

RAS-ADDAR. See Bon. | 

RAS-ARUBAH, a headland on the coast of Belu- 
chistan, in N lat. 25° 8", 

RAS-EL-KHYMA, a town of Arabia, on the 
Persian gulf, the capital of the Pirate coast, in N 
lat. 25° 49’, E long. 35° 80’. It stands on a sandy 

ninsula, the isthmus of which is defended bya 

attery, while the sea-line is fortified for the space 
of about 1} m. by batteries at regular intervals. 
The depredations of pirates from this quarter be- 
came so formidable, that in 1809, the British fitted 


out an expedition against them, and destroyed the 


place, In the course, however, of a few years, the 
enemy had repaired their losses, and again became 
so formidable that a new expedition was again em- 
ployed to chastise them, 

MALAN, a headland on the coast of Be- 
luchistan, in N lat. 25° 19’, 33 m. E of Ras-Arubah. 

RAS-ZAFERAN, a cape on the Red sea, 32 m. 
SSE of Suez, in N lat. 29° 6’. 

RASA (Care), a headland of Urugnay, on the 
estuary of the Plata, in § lat. 34° 34’. 

RASA, a small island in the Indian ocean, near 
the E coast of Africa, in § lat. 17° 8. 

RASAIN, a village of Farsistan, in Persia, 110m. 
NW of Shiraz. 

RASASNA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 60 
m. NNE of Mohilev, on the 1. bank of the Dnieper. 

RASAY, a river of Ross-shire, which rises in 
Dirrymore, and traverses Strath-Vaich and Btrath- 
Garve, to the Conan, 7 m. above the head of the 
Cromarty frith. Its length of course, exclusive of 
sinuosities, is about 20 m.; its prevailing direction 
is towards the SE; and its chief tributaries are the 
Dirry and the Rannoch. ; : 

RASAY, or Raasay, a considerable island of the 
Hebrides, belonging to Inverness-shire, and lying 
between the island of Skye and the Ross-shire dis- 
trict of Applecross. It forms a long belt of land 
stretching due N and §; and ecparated ted by the sound 
of Rasay, from the Skye district of Trotternish. 
Its distance from Skye varies between 1 m. and 
nearly 5 m.; and its distance from Ross-shire va- 
ries bes wiste 64 and 94m. On a line with it due 
northward extends Rona, distant at the nearest point 
about 1 m.; and at its NW corner lies Fladda 
rated from it only during flood-half tide, and by a 
very narrow channel. R. measures about 14 m. in 


length, about 2 m. in mean breadth, and about 28 sq. 


m. in superficial extent. Pop. 650. It may be viewed 
as consisting of two continuous hilly ridges; the one 
on the N composed pope of gneiss, and the 
one on the 8, of porp _ rocks superincumbent 
on red and white sandstone. All the W and the 
N of the island have a most uninteresting aspect 
rock il 
, and the 


arid yellow of the scirpus cespitosus. But the E, 
side df the southern district is powdered over with 


| farm-steads, and chequered with tracts of cultivated 
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RAS 


lapd. The sound of R. and all the encincturing sea 
abound in cod, ling, herrings, haddocks, whitings, | 
flounders, skate. | 
 RASCLENS, or Rarrzen, a tribe of sarah oe ager 
ng the 8 of Hungary Proper, and Croatia, an vonia. ay 
= supposed to be the descendants of those Christians who fled 
from the district of Rascia, in the Sof Servia and Bosnia, when 
it was invaded by the Turks. They came into Hungary in 1400, 
and received particular privileges from succeeding sovereigns. 
The Uskohs and Morlachians appear to be of the same descent, 
bat are behind the Rascians in civilization. Each of these tribes 
calls itself Srbi or Serviana ‘They all speak dialects of the Il- 


lyri : 
*RASEB (AL), a fortified pass in the mountains of 
Bokhara, 165 m. E of Samarcand. | 
RASEBORG, a port of Finland, 30 m. SE of Abo. 
RASEK, a village of Sistan, in Persia, 60 m. SW 
of Zaren 


RASEN (Marker), ae and market-town of | 


Lincolnshire, 15 m. by N of Lincoln. The 
town is well-built. Area of p. 1,220 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,428; in 1851, 2,110. 


RASEN (Mippte), a parish immediately to the | 


W of the above. Area 3,470 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
685; in 1851, 948. h 
__ RASEN (Wesr), a parish adjacent to the above, 
onthe W. Area 2,720 acres. Pop. in 1851, 275. 
RASGRAD, a town of European Turkey, in Bul- 
garia, 28 m. SE of Rustchuk, on the Ak-Low river, 
which falls into the 1. bank of the Danube at Rust- 
chuk, and on the road from Shumla to the latter 


RASHARKIN, a parish in co. Antrim, 5 m. N of 
Portglenone. Area 19,337 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
7,481; in 1841, 7,507. The surface lies on the W 
border of the county; and is bounded on the whole 
of the W end by the river Bann. 

RASHEE, a parish in co. Antrim, 3m, NNW of 
Ballyelare. Area 6,460 acres. 


frontier of Abyssinia, 32 m. NW of Ras-el-Fil. 
RASHKAR, a town of Bokhara, 60 m, WNW of 
Herat. Pop. 1,500. 
RASHMA, a town of Servia, in the sanj. and 15 
m. NNE of Krukhovatz, on the Rashanker. 


RASKELF, a chapelry of eager Pe in ty | 
Or, jo 
lia, 


N. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. NNW of 
RASLUK, a village of Turkey, in Rom in 
the sanj. and 96 m. 


NW of Gallipoli, on the r. 
bank of the Karasu. 


-RASOCOLMO (Cape), a cape on the N coast of 
Sicily, in N lat. 38° 18’, 9 m. N of Messina, 
RASPBERRY ISLAND, a small island off the 
NW coast of N. America, in N lat. 54° ¥. 
RASPENALU, a village of Bohemia, 39 m. N of 
Bunzlaw. Fop. 1,400, chiefly linen weavers. 
RASQUERA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
42 m. WSW of Tarragona. Pop. 560. 
RASS (Ex), a town of Arabia, in the Nedjed, 230 
m. NW of Derreyeh. 
-RASSADES, a cluster of small islands in the 
river St. Lawrence, in N lat. 48° 15’. 
RASSEGU, one of the Kurile islands, in N lat. 
47° 50’, E long. 153° 30’. 
_RASSE 
listria, bety Babadagh and the Black sea, con- 
nected with the southern deltoid branch of the 
Danube, by a stream which flows from its NE bank, 
and communicating with the Black sea by two out- 
lets towards the SE. Tt is 30 m. in length from NW 
RASSELWI 


to BE. 
TZ, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 
the gov. of Liegnitz, near Glogau. Pop. 1,000. 
RASSINA, a village of Panciny: in the prov. 
and 35 m. E of Florence, at the confluence of a 
small stream of the same name with the Arno. © 
RASSOVA, a town of European Turkey, in Bul- | 
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Pop. in 1841, 1,545. | 
RASHID, a small district in Sennaar, near the | 
| RAT ISLAND, as 





| rounded b 


in 1831, 996; in 1851, 1,241. 








‘ia, in the sanj. of Silistria, on the great bend of 
th = Danube, 25 m. § by W of Hirshova, and 35 m. 
W of Kostendje, on the coast of the Black sea, 

RASTADT, a town of Baden, on the r. bank of the 
Murg, in N lat. 48° 50’, E long. 8° 8’, 14 m. SSW of 
Carlsriihe, and on the railway from Mannheim to 
Basle. Pop. 6,300. It is a well-built town, and the 
seat of one of the courts of justice of the grand-duchy. 
It has manufactories of tobacco, chicory, carriages, 
fire-arms, mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments, and silver and plated wares. In 1714, a 
peace was negociated here between France and the 
empire. In 1798, long conferences were held here, 
which were broken off in the beginning of 1799. 
In the campaign of 1796, the French obtained here 
an advantage over the Austrians. | 

RASTAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
of Damascus, 16 m. 5 of Hama. 

RASTEDE, a town of Oedenburg, 6 m. N of Oce- 
denburg. Pop. 3,000. 

RASTENBERG, a town of Saxe-Weimar, on the 
river Lossa, 15 m. N by E of Weimar. Pop. 1,000. 

RASTENBURG, a town of East Prussia, on the 
Guber, 54 m. SE of Bini gshess: Pop. 4,340. It 
has considerable traffic in linen. . 

RASTICO HARBOUR (Granp), a bay in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, on the N coast of Prince Ed- 
ward island, in N lat. 46° 25”. 

RASTLA, a river of Mexico, in the state of Sina- 
loa, which runs WSW into the gulf of California, 
to the NW of Muzattim. 

RASTRICK, a township of England, in the of 
Halifax, W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. N by Wof Hud- 
perstield. Pop. 3,482. 

RASZINA, a town of Austria, in Croatia, in the. 
com. and 15 m. NE of Kreutz. | ba 

Sg ed ry pe Ret oe ia 2 7 on 

ov. of Posen, 15 m. ye of Kahscn. p. 1,540. 
° mmell island on the Saat of Su-. 
matra, 9 m. W of the settlement of Fort Marl- 
borough.—Also an island in Easter group, off the 
W coast of Australia, in § lat. 32° 42’, W long. of 
Swan river, 1° 57’. 

RATAH, a town of Central Africa, in Haoussa, 
18 m. SSW of Kashna, on the route between Ra- 
katu and Kanu. It is a populous place, and is sur- 
a stone wall, we | 

RATAINE, or Ratuayye, a parish in co. Meath, 
34 m. NNE of Trim. Area 1,631 acres. Pop. 403. 

RATAN, a harbour of Sweden, on the W coast of 
the gulf of Bothnia, in N lat. 63° 58’. It is well- 
sheltered, and has, at the entrance, an island of the 
same name. ee oo 

RAT-ASS, or Ratnass, a pa in co. Kerry, con- 
taining a small part of the foes of Tratee [which 
see]. Area 2,365 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,898. 

ATBY, or Rorsy, a parish in Leicestershire, 5 
m. W by N of Leicester, in the line of the Leicester. 
and Swannington railway. Area 5,410 acres. Pop. 


RATCLIFFE, a chapelry and hamlet in Stepney 


h c t J 


1801, 5,666; in 1831, 9,741; in 1841, 11,874. 
RATCLIFFE-CULEY, a chapelry and hamlet in’ 
Sheepy-Magna p., Leicestershire, 6 m. WSW of 
Market-Bosworth. op. 212. ‘ 
RATCLIFFE-vrox-SOAR, a parish in Notting- 
hamshire, 8} m. SW by 8 of Nottingham, crossed 


| by the Midland Counties railway. Area 970 acres. 
o 


in 1831, 177; in 1851, 146. a eee 
RATCLIFFE-vrox-TRENT, a parish in Not- 
tinghamshire, 54 m. E by 8 of Nottingham. Area 
1,880 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,125; in 1851, 
cestershire, 7m. NE by N of Leicester, in the h 
a 
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way, 6m. WNW of Tuam. Pop in 1841, 309. 


RATHBEGGAN, a parish in co. Meath, 23 m. 8 | 
‘by W of the village of Ratoath, Area 2,865 acres. 


_ E of Bandon, containing the village of Krtnrrrram: 


_- in 1841, 1,283.—Also a parish in co. Tipperary, 1} | 








of the Midland Counties railway. Area 880 acres. } m. NW by N of Fethard. Area 5,904 acres. Pop. 
Pop. in 1831, 144; in 1851, 128, : in 1831, 1,501; in 1841, 1,677.—Also a parish, con- 
ATEAU (Lz), a village of France, in the dep. | taining a village of the same name, in co. Dublin. 


of Vaucluse, cant. and 4 m. W of Vaison, near the 
r. bank of the Ouveze. Pop. 760. 

RATES, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Minho, 9 m. SSW of Barcellos, on the r. bank of the 
Atro, an affluent of the Ave. Pop. 780. 

RATESH, a village in the p. of Kilconla, co. Gal- 


| Area 4,705 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,409; in 1841 
1,527.—The village of R. stands on the Dublin and 
Limerick mailroad, 2 m. SE of Newcastle. 

RATHCOONEY, a parish in the co. and 4m. ENE 
of the city of Cork, containing the villages of Glan- 
| mire, and Sallybrook. Area 5,152 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,988; in 1841, 8,376. 

THCOR (Lower and Urrer), two villages in 
the p. of Carlingford, co. Louth. Lower the late 
of the two, is situated on the N shore of Dundalk 
bay, 2 m. W of Cooley Point; and Upper R. be- 
tween 2 and 3 furlongs inland from Lower Rathcor. 
Pop. in 1831, 274; in 1841, 175. 

THCORE, a parish in co. Meath, containing 
the town of Enrrenp: which see. Area 13,882 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,455; in 1841, 3,546. 

RATHCORMACK, a parish, containing a town 
of the same name, in co. Cork. Area 13,995 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 5,113; in 1841, 5,324.—The town of 
R., formerly a parl. borough, stands on the river 
Bride, on the road from Dublin to Cork, 34 m. 8 by 
W of Fermoy. Pop. in 1831, 1,574; in 1841, 1,321. 

RATHCOURSEY, a village in the p. of Garrane- 
kennefick, co. Cork. Pop.in 1841, 165. 

RATHDOWNEY, a parish in Queen's co., con- 
taining the town of Rathdowney. Area ¥7,116 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 6,654; in 1841, 6,756.—The 
town stands on the road from Mountrath to Thurles, 
near the source of the river Erkin, 5 m. 8 by E of 
Borris-in-Oxsory. Pop. in 1841, 1,414. 

RATHDRUM, a parish, containing a town of the 
| same name, in co. Wicklow. Area 5,798 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,688; in 1841, 2,905.—The post town 
stands on the W hank of the river Avonmore, on 
the road from Dublin to Wexford, 24 m. E by N of 
Ballinacor. It occupies the acclivities and the sum- 
mit of a hill. Pop. in 1841, 1,232. 

RATHDRUMMIN, a parish in co. Louth, 2? m. 
ESE of Dunleer. Area 1,211 acres. Pop. 710. 

RATHEIM, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
21 m. NNE of Aix-la-Chapelle. ’ 

RATHEN, a parish on the coast of Buchan, Aber- 
deenshire. It is bounded on the N by Fraserburgh- 
bay; and on the E by the German ocean. Area 
6,310 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,100; in 1851, 2,368. _ 

RATHENAU, a town of Prussia, in Branden- 
burg, on the r. bank of the Havel, 42 m. W of Ber- 
| lin. Pop. 5,350. It comprises an old and a new 

town; and has manufactories of woollen, linen, lea- 
ther, and gloves. It was near this that Frederick 
William, commonly called the Great Elector, sur- 
prised and defeated the Swedes in 1675, in memory 
of which, a colossal statue of the elector is erected 
on the spot. 

RATHENY. See Raneny. 

RATHERNAN, a parish in co. Kildare, 3 m. NW 
| of Newbridge. Area 5,140 acres. Pop.977.  . 

RATHFARNHAM, a parish in co. Dublin, con- 
taining the villages of Rathfarnham, Ponds, and 
Roundtown. Area 2,781 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,573; 
in 1841, 4,469.—The large and pleasant village of 
R. stands en the r. bank of the Dodder, on the road 
from Dublin to Glencree and Laragh, 3 m. 8 of 
Dublin. Pop. in 1831, 1,572; in 1841, 644. 

RA GH, or Rarurayent, a parish in co. 
Meath, 44 m. SSW of Duleek. Area 2,887 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 385; in 1841, 301. 

RATHFRAN, a small bay, and a fishing har- 


opens : we 
side of Killala bay. 2m. 8 of Kilew bern! 
RATHFRILA 












RATH, a parish in co. Clare, 12 m. SSW of Cor- 
rofin. Area 8,488 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,647. 

RATH, a village in the p. of Drumcullen, King’s 
co., 4m. SW of Frankford. Pop. in 1831, 107. 

RATHANGAN, a parish, containing a town of 
the same name, in co. Kildare. Area 11,530 acres. 
A in 1831, 2,915; in 1841, 2,991.—The market 
ind post town of RK. stands on the Little Barrow 
river, on the N bank of the Monastereven branch of 
the Grand canal, 54m. NNE of Monastereven. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,165; in 1841, 1,038. 

RATHASPECK, or Ratnassucr, a parish in co. 
Kilkenny, 5 m. SSW of Athy. Area 8,215 acres. 
a 1831, 4,032; in 1841, 4,133. 
_RATHASPECK, a parish in co. Wexford, 24 m. 
SSW of Wexford. Area 2,804 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
626; in 1841, 737.— Also a parish in co. Westmeath, 
containing the small town of Rathowen. Area 
7,664 acres, of which 134 acres are in Lough Iron, 
198 acres and in Lough Glen. Pop. in 1841, 2,135. 

RATHBARRY, a parish in co. Cork, 3 m. 8 of 
Clonakilty. Area 4,735 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2.726. 

RATHBEAGH, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 24 m. 
NE of Freshford. Area 2,823 acres. Pop. in 1831, | 
736; in 1841, 1,014. In comparatively very an- 
cient times, copper and silver ores were found in this 
p-; and the first money coined in Ireland is alleged 
to have issned from Rathbeagh. 





op. in 1831, 282; in 1841, 304. 
_ RATHBOURNEY, a parish in co. Clare, 2} m. 
SSW of Ballyvaughan. Area 9,633 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 848; in 1841, 1,000. Cappanavulla, on the 
N boundary, has an alt of 1,023 ft. above sea-level. 
RATHBOYNE, or Batratrnsorye, a parish of 
co. Meath, 22 m. § by Eof Kells. Area 3,992 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,271; in 1841, 1,235. 
ATHBRAN, a parish in co. Wicklow, contain- 
ing the town of Srratrorp-uron-Stiaxey: which 
see. Area 5,851 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,833; in 
1841, 2,221. The summit of Rathcoran on the 8 
boundary has an alt. above sea-level of 1,256 ft. 
’ RATHCLARIN, a parish in co, Cork, 44 m. 8 by 


which see. Area 5,901 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,907. 
RATHCLINE, or Raraurse, a parish in co. 
Teer, containing the town of LanesporoucH: 
which see. Area 12,883 acres, of which 1,820 acres 
are in Lough Ree. Pop. in 1841, 3,095. 
RATHCONNELL, a parish in co. Westmeath, 6 
m. ENE of Mullingar. Area 15,659 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 3,002; in 1841, 3,605. Loughs Drin, Pot, 
Slevin, Roch-Hole, Sheevir, Black, and White lie on 
the boundaries; and Loughs Brittas and Black in 
ms ATHCONRATH ish, containi ill 
_RATHCONRATH, a parish, contaming a village 
tte same name, in S Westmeath, 6 m. W of 
Mullingar. Area 8,745 acres. a in 1831, 2,862; | 
in 1841, 3,378.—The village of R. stands on the 
Mullingar and Ballymahon road, on the E verge of 





the p. Pop. in 1831, 235; in 1841, 213. _ _| bour, the p. of Templemurray, co. Mayo. 
: RATH( OOLE, a parish in the co. and 34 m. NE | open: immediately north of Ross-Point, on: Se 


of Kilkenny. Area 3,672 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,225; | Jeun he 
y a 36 Op. gas Do 3 tes D, a k - 
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RAT 238 | RAT 
town in th ishes of Drumballyroney | 
ont Dewsageth Dees 274 m. SSW of Belfast. | NE of EAI sia . Area 2,781 acres. Pop. 1,347. 
It stands on the ascent of a small hill; and radiates, RATHMACKNEE, a parish in co. Wexford, 3} 
downward, in a series of streets toward the five m. 5 by W of Wexford. Area 1,861 acres. Pop, 
roads which meet at its site. Pop. in 1841, 1,450. | in 1851, 549; in 1841, 573. 2 
RATHGORMUCK, or Rarucormack, a parish} RA THMELL, a township in Giggleswick P»; in 
in co. Waterford, 4 m. SW of Carrick-on-Suir. Area the W. R. of Yorkshire, 34 m. SW of Settle. Area 
17,965 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,252; in 1841, 2,498. | 3,382 acres. Pop. in 1851, 308. few be 
Lough-Cummeragh lies on the 8 border, has a sur-| RATHMICHAEL, a parish in co, Dublin, 2 m, 
face-elevation of 1,650 ft. above sea-level. Loughs NW by N of Bray. Area 2,808 acres. Pop. 1,447, 
Coumstillogemore and Coumstillogebeg, on the} RATHMOLYON, a parish of co. Meath, contain- 
southern boundary, have an elevation of upwards | ing a village of the same name, 2? m. W by N of 
of 1,200 ft. Lough Coumdoula in the centre, has 
an elevation of 1,533 ft. Lough More lies in the 
W border between two mountains of respectively 
2.181 and 2,478 ft. of altitude. The river Mahon 

















RATHLYNAN, a parish in co. Tipperary, 44 m, 


RATHMORE, a parish in co. Carlow, 34 m. N 
of Tullow. Area 815 acres. Pop. in 1831, 225; in 
1841, 323.—Also a parish an co. fgets 34 m. E of 
~ ‘thin the SE border, at an elevation of 2,030 | the town of Naas. Area 7,7o6.acres. Fop. in 1831 
ft. ‘The oraie al summits of the Cummeragh moun-| 1,473; in 1841, 1,495.—Also a parish in co. Meath, 
tains within the p., named in an order from SE to | 22 a NE of Athboy. Area 5,345 acres. Pop. 
NW, have alts. of severally 2,504, 2,028, 2,478, | 1,70. . 
ar asl ft. above Se lave A pes 4 | ies RATHMOYLAN, a parish of co. Waterford, 13 

RATHGRAFF, or Ratucarve, a parish in co.| m. SW of Dunmore. “Area 2,455 acres. Pop. in 
Westmeath, containing the town of Castie-Pot- ete 789; in 1841, 817. The principal haml 
tarp: which see. Area 6,024 acres. Pop. 3,606. Ilymacaw. ' ; > 

RATHGRANAGHER, a village in the p. of Kil-| RATHMULLEN, a village in the p. of Killygar- 
mainmore, co. Mayo, 24 m. NE of the village of Kil- | van, co. Donegal, on the shore of Lough Swilly, 1} 
main. Pop. in 1841, 137. |m. NW of the island of Inch. Pop. in 1841, 639.— 

RATHJORDAN, a parish in co. Limerick, 3 m.| Also a parish on the coast of co. Down. Area 3,369 
E of Six-Mile-Bridge. Area 1,064 acres. Pop. 473. 


|acres. Po Se ae in 1841, 2,603. - . 

RATHKEALE, a parish, containing a town of} RATHNA , or RATHMACVEOGE, a paris 
the same name, in co. Tenerisk, Area 12,095 acres. | in co. Tipperary, 4m. SW of Roscrea. Aiek 5,15 
Pop. in 1831, 8,800; in 1841, 8,293.—The town] acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,387; in 1841, 1,635. . 
stands on the r. bank of the river Deel, 6m. NNE RATHNEW, a parish on the coast of co. Wick- 
of Newcastle. It consists principally of one street,| low. Area 8,640 acres, of which 207 acres are in 
about a mile in length; and contains some good| Broad Lough. Pop. in 1831, 3,718; in 1841, 3,754. 

RATHO, a parish in the NW division of Edin- 
burghshire. Area about 10 sq. m., or 5,800 acres. 
| Pop. in 1831, 1,313; in 1851, 1,718.—The village of 
R.is 8m. W by Sof Edinburgh. The Edinburgh 
and Glasgow railway has a station within a 4 m. of 
the village. 

RATHOWEN, a village in co. Westmeath, 3? m. 
BE of ae hk La Pop. in 1841, 550. 

RATHPATRICK, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 2 m. 
| NE of Waterford. Area 4,479 acres. Pop. 1,774. 

RATHREAGH, a parish in co. Longford, 33 m. 
S of Edgeworthstown. Area 4,023 acres. Pop. 1,123. 

RATHREAGH, or Rarueran, a parish in co. 
Mayo, 34 m. W by N of Killalla. Area 4,164 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,851, in 1841, 1,664. 

ATHREGAN, a parish in co. Meath, 24 m.8 
by W of Dunshaughlin. Area 2,577 acres. Pop. 
| in 1831, 325; im 1841, 304. 
| RATHROE, a parish in co. Wexford, 34 m. E by 

N of Perrin Area 2,396 acres. Pop. 770. 

RATHRONAN, a parish in co. Limerick, con- 
taining the village of Athea. Area 18,117 acres. 
| Pop. in 1831, 3,102; in 1841, 3,245.—Also a parish 
| in co. Tipperary, 24 m. N by W of Clonmel. Area 
2,641 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,010; in 1841, 1,112. 

RATHSALLAGH, a parish in co. Wicklow. 
Area 1,776 acres. Pop. in 1831, 271; in 1841, 226. 
RATHSARAN, a parish in Queen’s co., 2m. W 
of Rathdowney. Area 2,291 acres. Pop. 965. 
RATHTOOLE, a parish of co. Dublin, 4 m. NW 


houses and shops. Pop. in 1831, 4,972; in 1841, 
4,201. 
RATHKENNAN, a parish in co. SRAM: 2 m. 
WSW of Holycross. Area 786 acres. Pop. 277. 
RATHKENNY, a parish in co. Meath, 4m. NW 
of Slane. Area 5,496 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,177. | 
RATHKIERAN, or Ratuxyeay, a parish of co. 
Kilkenny, 44 m. WNW of Waterford. Area 4,478 
acres. Pow. in 1831, 1,511; im 1841, 985. | 
_ RATHLACKAN, a vege in the p. of Kilcum- 
min, co. Mayo, 42 m. N by W of Killala. Pop. 
497. : 
RATHLIN, or Racuery, a parish and an island, 
in co. Antrim. Area 3,398 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,040; in 1841, 1,010. The island is called Ricnea 
by Pliny, Ricina by Ptolemy, Riduna by Antonius, 
Recarn and Recrain by the Irish historians, Raclinda 
by Buchanan, Aachlin by Ware, Jtathlin by almost 
moderu writers and mapmakers, and Hachery or 
y by its own inhabitants. Bull-Point, at the 
extremity of the main district, lies 3?'m. N of 
Kenbane-head; and Altacarra, at the NE extremity, 
lies 12} m. 5 by E of the island of Islay, and 14 m. 
W by N of the Mull of Kintyre. The shores rise 
ery abruptly from the sea. e surface is in gen- 
| elevated above the ocean, the lowest point, Al- | 
tahony, being 83 ft. high, and the highest, Slieve 
Ard, 372 ft. The mean elevation is 200 ft. R. was, 
at an early period, the scene of mutual predato 
expeditions between the Irish and the Scotch; it 
was used by both nations, in their alternate suc- | by N of Baltinglass. Area 692 acres. Pop. 170. 
cesses, as a place of both retreat and depot; andit} RATHVEN, a parish on the coast of Banffshire, 
belonged, for a considerable periods to ee pee | bounded on the N by the Moray frith. Area 2,700 
ity, lordship, or kingdom of the Scottish Hebrides. | acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,901; in 1831, 6,484; in 
R | NE. a group of aioe 2 ee P. Haded 7,518. It contains t . ville 
t screens the e of | Buckie, Po Findochtie, Portnockie, ar 
the entrance of Donegal bay, and consists principal- Gordon. gag alpen 
Yt ae eae 
RATHLOGAN, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 4 m.| the same name, in co. Carlow. Area 9,212 aces: 
NNE of Urlingford. Area 484 acres. Pop. 218. Pop. in 1831, 3,474; im 1841, 3,493. The Vv 
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Summerhill. Area 9,782 acres. Pop. 2,953. ee 
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~ RATHVILLY, a parish, containing a village of. P 
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stands on the 1. bank of the Slaney;5 m: W by N 


of Hacketstown. Pop. in 1831, 801; in 19841, 449. 
RATHWIRE, a village in the p. of Killucan, co. | la 


Westmeath, 34 m. NNW of Kinne 
RATIBOR, a walled town of 
formerly the chief of a small principality, on 
the 1. bank of the Oder, which here becomes navi- 
gable, 42 m. SSE of Oppeln. Pop. 8,400. It has 
manufactories of woollen, linen, honey, tobacco, and 
leather. In4574, it was burned by accidental fire. 
In 1745, the Prussians took it from the Austrians. 
RATIBORZICZE, a town of Bohemia, 46 m. 5 
by E of Prague. Pop. 1,000. 
RATINGEN, a town of Prussia, in the gov. and 
6 m. NNE of Dusseldorf. Pop. 4,068. It has 
manufactories of hats, earthenware, and paper. 
RATISBON, acity of Bavaria, long known as the 
lace of meeting for the diet of the empire, situated 
on the S bank of the Danube, opposite to the influx 
of the river Regen, from which its German name, 
Recenssura, isderived. The Danube is here crossed 
by a bridge of 15 arches, 1,091 ft. in length. Its 
streets are narrow and crooked, and the houses 
high and old fashioned; and it is surrounded by very 
dilapidated ramparts. A few modern streets and 
squares are handsome. The best edifices are the 
cathedral, founded in 1375, and the church of St. 
Emmeran. The town-house, the episcopal resi- 
dence, a palace belonging to the prince 
and Taxis, a building formerly the Jesuits college, 


. Pop. 258. 
russian Silesia, 


the Unterhaultungs-haus, and the arsenal, are_ 


points of interest. The town contains several 
monasteries, convents, and schools, a public lib- 
rary, a theatre, and a picture-gallery. Kk. had 
formerly the exclusive navigation of the Danube 
downwards to Vienna and upwards to Ulm; and it 
still possesses a considerable share of that traffic. 
The most bulky articles thus conveyed are timber, 
corn, and salt. The manufactories consist of wool- 
len and cotton goods, hardware, porcelain, wax 
candles, and tobacco. The town has also a number 
of breweries and distilleries, and extensive dock- 
yards for the building of boats and lighters. The 
pop. is estimated at 23,000, of whom the majority 
are Catholics; R., though reduced in 1817 to a 
bishopric, was long the see of an archbishop.—k., 
the Regina Castra of the Romans, according to 
Gunther, owes its name of Ratisbona or Ratispona, 
to its convenience as a landing-place. Here the Ro- 
man merchant traded for furs; and, in later times, 
under Arnulph the Bastard, it was still a flourishing 
commercial town. In 1633 it was taken by the 
duke of Saxeweimar, but was retaken in the follow- 
ing year. In April 1809, obstinate contests be- 
tween the French and Austrians took place in the 
vicinity of this town. After the actions at Abens- 
berg, Eckmuhl, and Landshut, an engagement 
took place here, the result of which compelled the 
Austrians to retreat towards Bohemia. 

RATKO, or Ratxowa, a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat and 17 m. NW of Gémor, and 38 m. 
ESE of Libethen, on the Tfrécz. It is well-built, 
is very populous, and has a Lutheran church. It 
has manufactories of hosiery, and several tanneries. 
Tobacco is cultivated in the environs. 

RATKO-BISZRA, or Ratrxowa-Bysraa, a village 
of Hungary, in the comitat and 19 m. NW of Go- 
mér, and 5 m. SW of Regy- Bees; on the Turocz. 
It has manufactories of cloth. 7.5 
_ RATLEY-anv-UPTON, a parish in Warwick- 
shire, 4m. SE of Kineton. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. 
 RATLINGHOPE, a parish in Salop, 7m. NE‘b 

RATLINGHOPE, a parish in Salop, 7 m. NE& by 
N of Bis 's-castle. ee 5,009 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 252; in 1851,272. ; 
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102 m. ENE of Lublin. 


| Area 9,351 acres. 


Thurm | 
'nean, in the gulf of Lyons, near the coast of the 





cle of Upper Franconia, presidial and 12 m. SSW 





RATMANOFF, an island of Russian America, in 
Relates straits, in the group of the Diomede is- 
ands. ‘ 

RATMANSDORF, or Rapotza, a town of Illyria, 


in the Bor: and circle and 30m. NW of Laybach, and 
94m. 8 of Klagenfurt, at the foot of mountains, on 


the l. bank of the Save. Pop. 1,000. It has manu- 


factories of coarse cloth and of muslin. 
RATNA-PURA, a military port of Ceylon, in the 
district of Korovitty, 15 m. W of Adam’s Peak, and 
about 60 m. ESE of Colombo. The barracks are 
situated on a hill on the r. of the Falesa gur- 
rounded by numerous fertile and well-cultivated 


pisins, bounded in the distance by finely wooded 


ills and majestic mountains. The ty is ex- 
tremely salubrious, and the river is navigable for 
laree vessels. 

RATNO, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
of Volhynia, district and 36 m. NNW of Kowel, and 
Pop. 1,300. 

RATO, an island of Brazil, in the . of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, in the bay of Angra-dos-Reis. It has 
some cultivation, and possesses a substantial pier. 

RATOATH, a parish and village in co. Meath. 

Pop. of p. in 1831, 1,779 ; in 1841, 
1,597.—The village, formerly a parl. borough, is 
5 m. SE of Navan. Pop. in 1831, 552; in 1841, 

aa. 

RATONEAU, a small island of the Mediterra- 


French dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhéne, 2 m. WBW 
of Marseilles, and to the N of the island of Pomegue, 
in N lat. 43° 16° 58", and E long. 5° 18’ 33". It is 
2 m. long, and about 1 in breadth, and has numer- 
ous bays. It is fortified, and forms a defence to 
the roadstead of Marseilles. 

RATONES, a group of islands, two in number, of 
Brazil, in the bay of Santa-Catharina, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name. On the larger is Fort 
Raton, in § lat. 27° 28”. 

RATOS (Inna pos), a granitic island of Brazil, 
in the bay of Nitherohi, a little.to the SE of the 
island of Cobras.—Also a mountain range in the 
prov. of Ceara and district of Mecejana.—Also a 
river of the prov. of Sdo0-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which 
has its source in the Serra-Geral, runs from N to 
SE, and joins the Jacuhi on the r. bank. | 

RATSCHA, Racsa, or Racaa, a village of mili- 


tary Slavonia, in the regimentary district and 38 


m. SW of Peterwardein, and 17 m. WSW of Mitro- 
vitz, on the 1. bank of the Save, which here forms 
the boundary line of the Turkish prov. of Bosnia, at 
the distance of 2 m. SE, opposite the embouchure of 
the Drin. It has a fortress of the same name. 

RATSCHACH, or Rapezat, a market-town of Il- 
lyria, in the gov. and 35 m. Eof Laybach, circle and 
18 m NNE of Neust&dtl, on the r. bank of the Save, 
by which it is separated from Illyria. It has a cas- 

ein ruins. Wine is cultivated in the environs. 

RATSCHDORF, Earzersporr, FRarrzisporr, 

Recseé, Racissporr, or Rasca, a town of Hungary, 
in the comitat and 6 m. NNE of Presburg, near the 
foot of the Little Carpathian mountains. Wine is 
cultivated in the vicinity. 

RATSCHITZ, or Racicz, a market-town of Aus- 


'tria, in Moravia, in the circle and 14 m. ENE of 


Briinn, and 9 m. N of Austerlitz, in a wood. Pop. 


in 1834, 708. 
RATTAN. See Roatan, 


RATTAY, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 


12 m. § of Kaurzim. 


RATTE, a river of Belgium, in the prov. of Lux- 
ombort an affluent of the Chier. a ty & 
RATTELSDORF, a town of Bavaria, in the ¢ir- 
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Sesslach, and 9 m. N of | 
the Itz, near its confluence with the Main. Pop. 
700. It has a castle and a handsome church, and 
possesses a considerable trade in corn and cattle. 

RATTENBERG, a town of Tyrol in the Lower 
Innthal, regency and 26 m. ENE of Inns ruck, 
on the r. bank of the Inn. Pop. 850. In the en- 
virons are mines of and silver. 

RATTERY, a parish in Devonshire, 44 m.W by N 
of Totness. Area 2,823 acres. Pop. in 1851, 413. 

RATTINGEN, a town | i 
the Rhine, regency and circle and 6 m. NE of Diis- 
seldorf. Pop. 3,272. It has some cotton mills, and 


in the vicinity a tile-kiln, a r-mill, and a marble- | 
a ee | 66° 25’, and W long. 17° 30. 


- RATTLESDEN, a parish in Suffolk, 43 m. W of 
Market-Stow. Area 3,254 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,201. 
RATTRAY, a parish of Perthshire, 15 m. NE of 
Perth. Pop. in 1831, 1,362; in 1851, 2,336. 
RATVIK, a village of Sweden, in the laen of 
Stora Kopparberg, on the Sillan-See. 
RATZEBUHR, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 


ele and 15 m. SSE of New Stettin, on the Zahr or 
Kzarnebach. Pop. in 1843, 1,579. It has a manu- 
of cloth. 
RATZEBURG, a principality of the grand-duch 
of Mecklenburg. Strelitz, of which it forms the 
t; bounded on the N and E by the grand-duch 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; on the S by the Danis 
duchy of Lauenburg ; and on the W by that duchy, 
and by the free town of Lubeck. On the latter side, 
its confines are marked by Lake Ratzeburg, and by 
the Wackenitz and Trave. It comprises an area of 
54 sq. m., and is tolerably fertile. This rincipa- 
lity, which formerly constituted a bishopric, forms 
the bail. of Schénberg, the capital of which bears the 
same name. A ees of the town of Ratzeburg, 
in Denmark, belongs to this principality. Pop. 
14,500.—Lake R. is formed by an expansion of the 
Wackenitz, an affluent of the Trave, and is 8 m. in 
extent from N to S, and 14 m. in breadth. In the 
8 part is an island, on which is the town of the same 


name. 

RATZEBURG, Ratzezore, or RaTsEnBurG, a 
town of Denmark, in the duchy of Lauenburg, of 
which it is the capital, 14 m. SSE of Lauenburg, 
and 14 m. SSE of Liibeck, on an island of the lake of 
the same name, joined to the continent on the E by 
a bridge, and on the W by acauseway. Pop. 2,150. 
It is enclosed by walls, and has three 
poor-house, and a cathedral. The latter, with some 

pendencies, are situated within the territory of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. This town was formerly 
the seat of a bishopric. In 1693, it was bombarded 
ad in to ashes by the Danes. Pop. of bail. 
TZENDORF, Deassenmarnt, DressenMARET, 


1 * i 


or Derecske, a town of Hungary, in the comitat | 


and 17 m. SSW of Oedenburg, and 11 m. NW of 

Giins, on a small affluent of the Repeze. 
RATZERSDORF. RaTscHDOERF. 
RATZWILLER, a village of France, in the dep. 


of the Lower Rhine, cant. and 7 m. NE of Sarre-| 


Union, on a mountain. Pop. 400. 

RAUBACH, a village.of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, a Si 17 m. N of Coblenz, circle 
and 14 m. NE of Neuwied, on the 1. bank of the 


Holzbach. Pop. 350. Ithas an iron-mine and forge. | 
a parish of Lincolnshire, 3 | 


RAUCEBY (Norra), 


m. W of Sleaford. Area 3,460 acres. Pop. 277. 


RAUCEBY (Sovrn), a parish in Lincolnshire, 24 


m. W of Sleaford. 


Area 2,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
255; in 1851, 367. 


Bamberg, on the 1. bank of | 


of Prussia, in the prov. of | 


Pomerania, repeucy and 57 m. SSE of Koslin, cir-. 


schools, a | 


| stift of Drontheim, which flows NW into 





Pace ied ees a village of France, in the dep. of 
he Uy 
con, and 10 m. ENE of Issengeaux, on a plateau 
which commands the gorges of the Duniere. Pop. 
1,386. In the vicinity are a brick-kiln, a vein of 
galena, and the remains of a Roman way. 

RAUCOURT, or Rocourt, a canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Ardennes and 
arrond. of Sedan. The cant. comprises 13 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 6,826; in 1846, 7,628. °The town is 
8 m. § of Sedan. Pop. 1,453. It has extensive 
manufactories of iron-ware. 

RAUDANUPR, a headland of Iceland, on the 
NE coast, in the district of N. Fiording, in N lat. 


RAUDEN, a village of Prussia, in Silesia, in the 
cirele of Breslau, to the SW of Gubrau. 

RAUDEN (Gross and saegelt two villages of 
Prussia, in the reg. and 42 m. SE of pppens circle 
and 8 m, NNW of Rybnik, in a bite Bears on 
the Rudka. Pop. of former, 800. It & Copper- 
work. Of latter, 250. " 

RAUDNITZ, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, im 
the circle of Rakonitz, 17 m. NNE of Schlan, and 10 
m. SE of Leitmeritz, on the 1. bank of the Elbe. 
Pop. 3,193. It is well-built; has a castle belong- 
ing to the princes of Lobkowitz, with a fine libra 
and an armoury, and a convent, in which is the 
mausoleum of the ducal family.—Also a village of 
Prussia, in the prov. and SE of Marienwerder. 

RAUDTEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 


| Silesia, regenty and 45 m. NW of Breslau, circle 


and 10 m. NW of Steinau, on the Schwarzwasser. 
Pop. in 1843, 1,213. It has an hospital, and manu- 
factories of cloth. 

RAUENBERG, a village of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, to the 5 of 
Heidelburg. Pop. 985. 

RAUENSTELN, a village of the duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen, in the bail. and 4m. NE of Schalkau. 
Pop. 500. It has manufactories of fine porcelain. 
In the vicinity are the ruins of several castles.— 
Also a village and castle of Saxony, in the circle of 
the Erzgebirge, to the N of Lengeleld, at the foot of 
a hill on the Floke. Pop. 150. 

RAUGHTON-anv-GATESGILL, a ales io 
Dalston p., Cumberland, 54 m. 8 by W of Carlisl 
Pop. in 1831, 330; in 1851, 302. 

RAUKOKE. See Rarkoxe. 

RAULHAC, or Roumxac, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Cantal, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Vic, 
and 11 m. ESE of Aurillac, in a narrow valley, near 
the 1. bank of the Goul, an affluent of the Trueyre. 
ve Na 

AUMA, or Rama, a river of NaeKey: in the 
the bay of 


| Romsdal. ; 7 
RAUMO, a town and port of Russia in Europe, in 
the grand-duchy of Finland, gov. and 54m. NW o 
Abo and district of Nedre-Satakunda, on the gulf of 


Bothnia, in N lat. 61° 8’, E long. 21° 26° 50". Pop. 
1,700. Its trade consists chiefly in timber, the pro- 


| duce of the surrounding forests. 


RAUNDES, a parish in Northamptonshire, 4 m. 
NE by N of Hig m-Ferrers. Area 3,680 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,370; im 1851, 1,870. 

AUNEBURG. See Rumpurc. — : 

RAUNULA, a village of Sweden, in N. Bothnia, 
on the confines of Finland, near the sources of the 
Kéngiarna. | 

URIS, a market-town of Austria, in the coun- 
try above the Ens, in the circle and 42 m. § of 









burg, in a vall and on a river of the sam 
name, which descends from the Rauriser-Goldberg,~{| 
on the frontiers of Illyria, and flows into the r, bank ~~ 





» Loire, cant. and 1} m. NW of Montfan- {| 
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of the Salza. Pop. 1,625. In its vieinity are gold j 


 RAUSCHE, a village of Prussia, in. the 
RAUSCHE, a village of Prussia, in the regenc 
and 47 m. WNW of Liegnitz, circle and 23 m. NNE 
of Gorlitz, in a woody focality, on the Tzschirne. 
It has a glass-work. 

RAUSCHENBACH (Oser), Russpacu, or Daus- 
BACHY, & vilage of Hungary, in the com. of Zips, at 
the foot of the ra mountains, on the Rauschen- 
bach, 14m. NNE of Kaysmark, and 21 m. N of | 
Leutschau. Pop., Cath., 635. It has mineral wells. 

RAUSCHENBACH (Unrer), or Atso-Ruszpacn, 
a village of Hungary, in the com. of Zips, 2 m. SSE 
of Ober-Rauschenbach, on the |. bank of the Poprad, 
at the confluence of the Rauschenbach. Pop. 


. 


Cath., 917. 

RAUSCHENBERG, a town of Electoral-Hesse, 
capital of an amt, in the prov. of Upper Hesse, circle 
and 5 m. N of Kirchham, and 11 m. ENE of Mar- | 
burg, on the Wohre. Pop. 1,461. It contains the 
ruins of an ancient residence of the landgraves of 
Hesse-Cassel, a Lutheran and a Reformed school, 
and an hospital; and has a brewery and manufac- 
tories of linen and woollen fabrics. Pop. of bail., 
in 1842, 5,907. 

RAUSCHENBERG, or Rauscurere, a hamlet of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Bavaria and presidial 
of Traunstein. Calamine is found in the vicinity. 

RAUSENBRUCK, or Sreacnouimz, a town of 
Austria, in-Moravia, in the circle and 7m. SE of 

-Znaym, near the r. bank of the Taya. Pop. 700. — 

RAUSOL, a mining village im the valley of An- 
dorra, 7m. NE of Andorra, and 30 m. 8 of Foix. 

RAUSSNITZ (New), or Nowy-RavsEnow, a town 
of Austria, in Moravia, in the cirele and 14 m. E of 

Brunn, and 4 m. N of Austerlitz, in a valley. Pop. 
2,070, of whom 1,086 are Jews. It has manufac- 
tories of woollen fabrics, and carries on a consider- 
able trade in hops. 

RAUTENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of E. Prussia, regency and 51 m. NW of Gumbin- | 
nen, circle of Niederung, and 9m. SW of Kaukeh- 
men, on the Gilge. Pop. 102. 

RAUTENKRANZ, a village of Saxony, in the 
circle of Voigtland, and bail. of Voigtsberg, and 17 
m. E of Planen,on the Mulde. Pop. 270. It has 
several forges and manufactories of tin-ware. 

RAUVILLE-LA-PLACE, a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Manche, cant. and 14 m. NE of 
St. Sanveur-le-Vicomte, on a hill, near the ]. bank 
of the Douve. Pop. 1,010. 

RAUWERD, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Friesland, arrond. and 7 m. NE of Sneek, and § 
m. 8 of Leeuwarden. 

' RAUZAN, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Gironde, cant. and 5m. WSW of Pujols and 11 m. 
SE of Libourne. Pop. 459. 
RAVA. See Ranova. 
' RAVANHRAD, Tso-Lawax, or Raxas-Taz, a 
lake of Tibet, in N lat. 30° 45’, E long. 81° 15’, to’ 
the W of Lake Manasarowar. The latter lake dis- 
charges itself by a small stream into the E side of 
the Ravanhrad, which again occasionally sends off 
a feeder into the Sutledge river. See Mawasarow ar. 
RAVANIEMI, a village of Russia in Europe, in 
the grand-duchy of Finland and gov. of Ul 
on the Kemi-Elf, 70 m. NE of Tornea. ; 
_ RAVANUSA, a market-town of Sicily, in the 
prov. and 23 m. Sof Caltanicetta, 27 m. ESE of 
renti, near the r. bank of the Salso. 
AVEAU, a town of France, in the dep. of the 


= 
q } 
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Nievre, cant. and 4m. E of La Charité, in a marshy | 
$ several orges. ~~ | mausoleum of the empress Placidia, and the tomb of 


| the town, 
TS) | 


Rumelia, in the sanj. and 65 m. NNE of Kirk- 
kilissia, and 5 m. sw of Missivri, on a bay of the 
same name. It has a dock-yard. The Pe ex- 
tends between Missivri on the N, and Ahioli on the 
SSW, and is 9 m. in breadth, and about 5 m_in 
‘depth. It is capable of affording shelter to the 
largest vessels. 

VEE. . See Ravi. 

RAVEGNA, a circle of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Tessino and district of Locarno. — 

RAVEL, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Puy-de-Dome, and cant. of Vertaison, 17 m. E of 
Clermont-Ferrand, Pop. 1,020. It has mannufac- 
tories of pottery and earthenware. 

RAVELEY oo) a parish in Huntingdon- 
shire, 34 m. SW by S of Ramsey. Area 2,040 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 275; in 1851, 326. 

VELEY (Lrrrre), He parish in Hun ing OT= 
shire, 4m. SW by Sof Ramsey. Area 760 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 54; in 1851, 61. | 

AVELLO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Principato Citra, district and 9 m. W of Salerno, 
cant. and 1m. E of Scala. Pop. 1,700. It is the 
see of a bishop, and has a fine cathedral, seven other 
churches, two convents, and 3 alms-houses. This 
town was founded in 1086, and erected the follow- 
ing year into a bishopric. 

RAVELSBACH, a town of Austria, in the prov. 
of Lower Austria, and lower circle of the Manharts- 
berg, at the foot of the mountains of that name, on 
a smal] affluent of the Bulka, 14 m. SE of Meisgan, 
and 20 m. NNW of Tulln. > 

RAVENDALE (Easz), a parish in Lincolnshire, 


84 m. SSW of Great Grimsby. Area, with west R., - H 


1,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 104; in 1851, 135. 
RAVENEL, a village of Fra in the dep. of 

Se Ots, cone and 3m. E of 8t. Justen-Chaussée. 
‘op. 1,120. 

AVENGLASS, a small port in Muncaster p., 
Cumberland, 57 m. SSW of Carlisle. The town is 
well-built, and the harbour convenient. <A few 
vessels are engaged in importing coal from White- 
haven, and in taking back oysters. 

RAVENINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 12 m. 
SW by W of Great Yarmouth. Area 2,415 acres. 
Eee. in 1851, 215; in 1851, 284. 

-AVENNA, a city of the Papal states, once the 
capital of the Western empire, situated in a marshy 
district near the mouth of the Montone, 43 m. ESE 
of Bologna, in N lat. 44° 25’, E long. 12° 12”. . In 
the time of the Lower empire, it stood on a bay of 
the Adriatic, and had a considerable port, separated 
from the city only by a road called the Via Cesaris; 
but this port has been long silted-up, and the mud 
has accumulated to such a degree that the city, 
though still oceupying its former site, is now at a 
distance of 5m. from the sea. The intermediate 


| space is partly occupied by an extension of the town 


on that side; and the Canale Naviglio connects the 
town with Porto-Corsini. In ancient times, R. was 
surrounded with lagunes for,its defence ; at present, 
though encircled with earthen ramparts about 3 
m. in circuit, itis nota place of strength. Its streets 
are tolerably straight and broad, but gloomy; and 
ua or Ferrara, has a deserted as- 
pect, the houses being antiquated and in many cases 
ruinous. The cathedral is a fine modern edifice, 
having its nave supported by four ranges of col- 
umns. The church of San Vitale, erected about the 
6th cent., is of an octagonal form, and in the Byzan- 
tine style. The church of Santa Agata, the arch- 
bishop's palace and chapel, the theatre, the public 
library containing 40,000 vols., the museum, the 


Dante, constitute chief remaining points of 


my 
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interest in the city. The only manufactories of 
importance are those of silk. A large annual fair 
is held in the city. The pop. in 1845 was estimated 
at 11,500.—R. was madea Roman colony by Augus- 
tus. Tiberius repaired its walls, and made some 
other improvements. Honorius made it the seat of 
his residence, both before and after the burning of 
Rome by Alaric. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
haying, in the latter part of the 5th cent., made 
himself master of Italy, fixed the seat of his empire 
at R. It was the residence of the imperial heu- 
tenants, when, in the reign of Justinian, the Goths 
were vanquished by Belisarius and Narses Longi- 
nus. The successor of the latter took the title of ex- 


arch, a title borne by the governors of Italy while 
they resided at R. The exarchate was brought to 
a close in the 8th cent., when Pepin took R. and 
made it over to the see of Rome, In 1512, a battle 
was fought in the neighbourhood, between the 
French and Spaniards, in which 20,000 men were 
slain. The Pineta, or forest of pines, which stands 
between R. and the sea-shore, has been celebrated 
y Dante, Boccacio, and Byron.—The deleg. of R. 
has-an area of 1,731,908 tavole censuarit, or 500 sq. 
m. It isa fertile tract, producing corn, wine, oil, 
and silk; and abounding in rich pasturage. Pop. 
in 1843, 168,413. 
- RAVENNA, a township of Portage co., in the 
state of Ohio, U. 8., 121 m. NE of Columbus. It 
has an undulating surface, drained by a branch of 
Cuyahoga river, and by the W branch of Ma- 
honing river. Pop. in 1840, 1,542; in 1850, 2,239. 
It has a village of the same name, on the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg railway, and Pennsylvania and Ohio 
canal, 38 m. from Cleveland, and 62 from Wellsville. 
—Also a township of Ottawa co., in the state of 
Michigan, 77 m. WNW of Lansing, drained by 
Crockery creek. Pop. in 1850, 77. 
RAVENSBERG, an ancient county of Germany, 
now comprised in the Prussian prov. of Westphalia, 
the regency of Minden and circle of Halle. It de-| 
rived its name from an ancient fortress now in ruins, | 
situated near Borgholzhausen, and 4 m. NW of 


RAVENSBURG, a town of Wiirtemberg, the 
cap. of an amt, in the eircle of the Danube, on the 
l. bank of the Schussen, 24 m. ENE of Constance, 
and 51 m. SSW of Ulm. Eo cy Cath., in 1840, 
4,664. It is enclosed by walls, has 3 gates, and the 
same number of suburbs. It is divided into 5 parts, 
and contains 9 churches, a castle, an hospital, a 
royal institute, a lyceum, and an elementary poly- 
technical school. Its industry which is considerable 
consists chiefly in the manufacture of calico, hosiery, 
eloth, playing cards, wooden ware, paper and glass. 
It has also several wool and silk spinning mills, and 
|} aforge. In the vicinity are baths; and on the ad- 
|} jacent mountain of Veilstberg or Schlossberg, are 
still to be found traces of the ancient fortress. be- 
| longing to t ool sans ducal family of Guelphs 
or Welf, the rivals of the Hohenstaufen or Ghibel- 
lins, erected at the beginning of the 11th century, 
and reduced by the Austrians to ashes in 1646. It 
was formerly a free imperial town. 
_ RAVENSBURG (New), a village of Wiirtemberg, 
in the circle of the Danube, bail. and 6 m. SW of 
Wangen, and 9m. N of Lindau, near the |. bank of 
the Argen. Pop. 150. Itis the capital of a seig- 
eet belonging to the princes of Dietrichstein. 
AVENSDEN, a paris 


land, in the prov. of N. Brabant, cant. and 4m. NW 
of Grave, and 19 m. ENE of Bois-le-Duc, on thel, {) 
bank of the Meuse. Foe: 1,200. Ithas anoldfor- 4) 
tress, and a Latin school. ‘ 

RAVENSTHORPE, a pee in Northampton- 
shire, 9 m. NW by N of Northampton, watered by 
a branch of the Nene. ‘The p. includes the hamlets 
of Coaton and Teeton. Area 1,330 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 612; in 1851, 467. __ 

RAVENSTONE, a parish partly in the co. of 
Derby, and partly in Leicestershire, 44 m. SE by 
|E of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 380; in 1851, 396.—Also a parish in Bucks, 
31 m. W by § of Olney. Area 2,230 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 430; in 1851, 444. ‘ 

RAVENSTONEDALE, a parish in Westmore-  }| 
land, 4 m. SW of Kirkby-Stephen, ona branch of {| 
the Eden. Area 18,450 acres. Pop. in 1851, 930. 
| RAVENSWOOD, a parish of New South Wales, 
‘in the co. of Durham.—<Also a town in the co. of 
Argyle, 8 m. from Bungonia. 

RAVENSWORTH, a township in Chester -le- 
Street p., co. of Durham, 3$ m. 8 8 of Gates- 
head, and 13 m. W of the Great North of England 
‘railway. The family of Liddell derive the title of 
| baron from this place. Area 730 acres. Pop. in 
| 1831, 187; in 1851, 158.—Also a township in Kirk- 
-by-Ravensworth parish, N. R. of Yorkshire, 53 m. 
NNW of Richmond. Area 2,176 acres. Pop. 327. 
| RAVI, Rarwa, or Ravey, ‘a river of Vorthern 
| Hindostan, the central and least river of the Pun- 
|jab, which rises in Barmawur, on the SW flank of 
the Himalayas, in N lat. 32° 30’, at an alt. of 7,000 
ft. above sea-level, and flows in a prevailingly SW” 
course of about 450 m. to its junction with the - 
Chenab, in N lat. 30° 30’, at a point 30 m. NNE of 
Multan. It passes Chumba, Bisuli, and Miani, be- 
fore approaching Lahore, which is situated at a small 
distance from its 1]. bank. Below Lahore, its banks 
are covered with small villages, and the principal 

laces it passes are Byederu, Sira, She and 

ichawutni, all on its I. bank, in the Bari doab. It 
is fordable in most places eight months in the year. 

It is the Hydraotes of the Greeks. : 

_ RAVIE'RES, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Yonne, cant. and 5 m. SE of Ancy-le-Franc, on the 
slope and at the foot of a hill near the canal of Di- 
|jon, and the r. bank of the Armancon. Pop. 1,120. 
| It has a paper-mill, and a considerable trade in corn 
and wine. we 

RAVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Moselle, cant. and 7 m. E of Pange, and 15 m. E of 
Metz, on the 1. bank of the Nied-Allemande. Pop. 
|450. It has the remains of an ancient fortress. _ 

RAVINE-DES-CASOARS, an er on the W 
/eoast of Kangaroo Island, South ueettan to the 
W of Mount Torrens, in § lat. 35° 49. obey 

RAVLIK, a village of Turkey in Europe, in Ma- 
cedonia, in the sanj. of Salonika, at the mouth of 
the Monte-Santo. ; 

_ RAVNAGORA, a market-town of civil Croatia, 

in the comitat and 65 m. SW of Agram, and 29 
|'m. E of Fiume, on a height. Pop. 700. It has a 
manufactory of potash. 

RAVYL, a defile of the Bernese Alps, between 
the Swiss cantons of Valais and Berne, at an alt. of 
7,235 ft. above sea-level. It is traversed by the 
road from Sion to Zweysimmen. oe 
5 RAWA, a town of Poland, capital of an obwod of 
“se DEN, a parish in Bedfordshire, 4 m. | the same name, in the gov. and 50 m. SW of War- 
NNE of Bedford. Area 2,160 acres. Pop. 371. | saw, on the Rawka. Pop. 3,200. It was formerly 

’ Rotherham. Area 1,170] a Augustine convent, and has a brew 


RAWAN-HRAD. See Ravawnmap, © = > 4) 
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shire, 4 m. NE by E of ha 
t acres. Pop. in 1831, 229; in 1851, 180. | 
if RAVENSTEIN, or Ravesterx, a town of Hol- | 
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RAWCL | ry and township in Snaith | 

parish, W. R. of Ye wkshire, 3} m. E of Snaith, 

on the S bank of the Aire. Area 4/41 acres. Pop. | 

in 1831, aes in 1851, 1,552 

Re ek ag se ‘a township in St. 

cashire, 4 m. NE by E of Poulton, 

gs Hi Miank of the Wyre Area 4,340 acres. | 
eee 1831, 575; in 1851, 791. 

Sw (Urrer), a township in St. Michael 


64 miles NE by E of Poulton. 
er irsete. Pop. in 1831, 665; in 1851, 697. 


A 
E 
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RAWDEN, or Rawpoy, a chapelry and townshi 
is Guiseley p. , W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. NE by N 
of Bradford, in the line of the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal. Area 1,490 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,057; in 
1851, 2,567. There is a school here in which 100 
sons of Wesleyan ministers are educated, boarded, 

and clothed. 

\RAWDON, 2 group of vileee in Sind, 11 m. N 
of Sehwan, about 2 m, W of the Indus, in a well- 
cultivated locality. 

RAWDON, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Victoria district, intersected by the Marmora river. 
Pop. in 1842, 1,310. It has a village of the same 
name containing about 125 inhabitants. 

RAWICZ, or Rawrrscu, a town of Prussia, in the | 
prov. and regency and 60 m. 8 of Posen, circle and 
14 m. SSW of Kroben, on the confines of Silesia 
Pop. in 1843, 9,999. It is enclosed by walls and 
aches and has 4 gates. Itis built wi 


stholie church, asynagogue, a Fran- 
‘phan’s asylum, an a Lutheran 

| consists chiefly in the 
woollen fabrics, leather, 

ee town was founded by 


the thirty years’ war. 


gree occupi as winter quarters by 


Gor ‘1704 - 
Charles mere XL of Sweden, and three years after was 


stroyed by the Russians. It 1802 it suffered ex- | 
WIL PINDE, atown ofthe Punjab, between the 
Jelum 2 and the Indus, 90 m. ESE of Peshawur, and 
165m. NNW of Lahore. Itis enclosed bya bastioned 
wall, and has an old dila idated fort. It is large 
and populous, and has a e bazaar, and carries 
on an active trade, but with the exception of an edi- 
fice, dignified with the name of palace, it consists 
pe Panty of mud-built houses with flat roofs. 

gh ‘A river of Poland, i in the gov. of War- 
saw, which has its source in the obwod, and 18 m, 
W of aS that town, then bends N, enters 
the alieoda Sochaczew, bathes Bolimow, and after 
a course of cet 51 m. throws itself into the Bzura 
- an affluent of the Vistula, on the r. bank, and 9 m. 


SSW of Sochaczew. 
ish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 


RAW MARSH, 
2m, N by E of Rotherham, in the line of the Mid- | 


land Counties railway. Area 2, 448 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,538; in 1851, 2,533. 
RAWRETH, fh parish in ees: 
Ra leigh. Area 2,377 acres. 
RA TONSTALL-BOOTH, 8 ry and town- 
ship in Whalley p., Lancashire estiieden, 
Pop. in 1851, 3643. There are large colton and 


woollen mills in the ch wae yp 
uae a, town Austria, in the prov. of 


Ei anal of the Manharts- 
begs Ht NA NNE B of Pechlars jand. 18, m.'WSW of 


tensive 


a 1851, 416. 
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consider- | 
, and has well-paved streets, a Lu- | 


| Also a township of Rockin 


24 m, NW of | 


RAY 


and is extremely fertile. in 1840, 6,553; in 

1850, 10,373.—Also a ovate of Macomb co., 

the state of Michigan, 83 m. E of ‘Lonsingpeieebeed 

[2 the N branch of Clinton river. Pop. in 1840, 
in 1850, 1,232. 

RAY (Care), a headland of Newfoundland, at the 
SW extremity of the island, in N lat. 47° 37’ 0", and 
we long. 59° 13° 24", 

RAYAGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the 7 
sidency and prov. of Bengal, district and 2 m. W of 
Dinajpur, on the 1. bank of the Purnahbudda. 
Pop. 35,000. 

YAN (Wapy), a district of Middle Egy 
the § of the prov. of Fayum, intersected 
road to the oasis of El- ah-El-Kasr, or El-Bal 
rieh. It has two spri springs of brackish water, ‘and 
some herbage. Itis thal ited by Moggrebin Arabs. 

RAY AS, a silver mine of Mexico, in the state and 
near the town of Guanaxuato, It is next to that of 
Mellado, the oldest mine on the Veta-Madre. 

RAYGAM, a district in the W part of the island 
| of Carlen, bounded on the W by the gulf of Manaar. 
| Its chief places are Horona and Pantura. 

RAYGERN, Rayurap, or Recurap, a market- 
town of Austria, i in Moravia, i in the circle and 8 m. 
S of Brunn, and 14m. WSW of Austerlitz, near the 
r. bank of the Schwarza. Pop. 1,750. It has an 


| ancient Benedictine abbey, and a synago 


RAYGHAUT, a town of Hindostan, in ti the Jul- 
linder, doab of the Punjab, 39 m. E of Umritsir. 
RAYGROD, a town of Poland, 16m. SW of Au- 
gustowo, and 30 m. SSW of Suwalki, near a lake 
of the same name. Pop, 900. It has a consider- 
able trade in corn, cattle, and honey. 
RAYLEIGH, a ish in Essex, 12 m. SE by 
5 of Chelmsford. a 2,873 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,339; im 1851, 1,463. 
RAYMOND, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Cie cant. and 9 m. NE of Dun-le-Roi, and 20 m. 
NE of St. Amand-Montrond. Pop. 280. 
RAYMOND, a township of Cumberland co., in 
the state of Maine, U. 8, 44 m. SW of Angusta, 
bordered on the SW by Sebago Pond. a in 1840, 
2,032 ; in 1850, 1,142. coilan a eee inds co., 
in the state of Mississippi, on a small ch of Pearl 
river, 14 m. W by S$ of Jackson. It is intersected 
by a branch of the Vicksburg, Jackson, and siege 
don railway. Pop. in 1840, 400; im 1850, 500.— 
ham co., in the state 
of New Hasapabire, 23 m SE of Concord, drained 
by Lamprey river and its branches, and ingeeenctne 
by the Portsmouth and Concord geet ges 
1840, 989; in 1850, 1,256.—Also a townsh Ra- 
cine co., in the state of Wisconsin, 75 m. | by B of 


Madison, drained by a branch of Boot river. Pop. 
im 1850, 820. 
| RAYMOND-TERRACE, a village of New South 
Wales, in the co. of Gloucester, on the |. bank of 
| Hunter river, near the confluence of William river, 
and 20 m. NNW of Newcastle. Pop. 263. See also 
NEWCASTLE, 
RAYMONDO (Care), a headland of the N coast 
of the island of Timor, Sunda 7 ii in § lat. 
pre WE a warick 124° 21’ 45 
and town of Aberdeenshire, 8 
m. NW of] ar ierary: Areallsq.m. Pop. in 1841, 
1,542; in 1851, 1,550. 
RAYNHAM, a "parish i in Essex, 3 m. NW of Pur- 
fleet. Area 3,312 acres. Pop. in 1851, 868. 
RAYNHAM, «a township of Bristol co., Masga- 


of | chusetts, U: S.., on Taunton river, 20 m. Sof Bos- 


;| 64° 55". 


Po 
RAYOR 


in 1850, 1,541. 
TALL, a mountain of Ieeland, in N let. 
Alt. 1,894 Danish ft. 
RAYSCH (Et-a). See Lanacue. 








of Haute-Saone, com. and 7 m. ENE of Dampierre- 
sur-Santon, on the r. bank of the Saone. Pop. 700. 


Przemysl. ; 

RAYUN, a town of Persia, 36 m. SSE of Kir- 
man, near the foot of a range of lofty mountains. 

RAZ (Le), or Bec-pu-Raz, a headland on the 
coast of France, 25 m. SW of Brest, in N lat. 48° 
2”, W long. 4° 44. | | 

RAZA, one of the Cape Verd islands, to the SE 
of Branco, in N lat. 16° 38’. 

RAZAC, a village of France, in the dep. of Dor- 
dogne, cant. and 7m. NNE of Guignols. Pop. 1,000. 

RAZAT (Care), a headland on the coast of Tri- 
poli, in N lat. 32° 56’, E long. 21° 37’, 4 leagues W 
of Marsah-Susa. 

RAZGRAD. See Raserap. 

RAZO (Care). See Race (Care). 

RAZOR ISLAND, a small island on the coast of 
Brazil, 12 m. § of Rio-Janeiro. 


in the cant. of Grisons, 7 m. WSW of Coire. 

RAZZE. See Gaza. 

RE’, or Rue, an island near the W coast of France, 

sposite to La Rochelle, in the dep. of Charente- 

Talesioare. Itis of irregular form, about 18 m. long 
and 3 broad, and contained a pop. in 1846, of 17,359. 
Vines, fruit, and hemp, are the chief objects of cul- 
tivation; bay-salt is made in large quantities. The 
island is divided into 2 cantons and 8 communes. 
Its chief ports are &t. Martin, La Flotte, La Prée, 
and Rive-Doux. The chief town, St. Martin, is de- 
fended by a citadel, and the island is protected by 
several considerable forts. In 1388, it was ravaged 
by the English. In 1627, an attempt was made on 
it by an army under the Duke of Buckingham; 
but the resistance was vigorous, and the British 
troops were obliged to re-embark. 

REA, a river of Worcestershire and Staffordshire, 
which runs into the Tame near Yarnton-hall. 

REACH, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Home district, between the township of Cartwright 
on the E, and Scott and Uxbridge on the W.. Pop. 
in 1842, 1,052. 

READFIELD, a township of Kennebec co., in 
Maine, U. 8.,9 m. W by N of Augusta. Pop. 1,985. 

READING, a parl. borough and county town in 


railway, on the river Kennett, near its junction 
with the Thames, and in the line of the Great West- 
ern railway. Area of St. Giles and St. Mary p., 
4,384 acres; of St. Lawrence, 315 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 9,742; in 1831, 15,595; im 1851, 22,175.—The 
town consists of four principal streets, divided by 
the branches of the Kennett, into various small 
islands which are connected together by bridges. 
The main streets are spacious, and the town contains 


several handsome houses, and some important public 
edifices, good specimens of the high-gabled_build- 
ings of the 15th cent. There is a market place of 


moderate size in the centre of the town. The For- 
bery, a beautiful and extensive outwork, NE of the 
town, now used as a public walk, and contained 
within the space formerly enclosed by the outer 
walls of the celebrated and once splendid abbey of 
R., founded by Henry I., commands a fine view over 
part of Oxfordshire. The county-jail, a spacious 


The town-hall, rebuilt in 1785, forms a splendid 


room 100 ft. long: adjoining it is a 
cil-chamber. There : 





building. The endowed charities are numerous. 





_— 
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¥-SUR-S AONE, a town of France, in the dep. £3,692; in 1851, it was £4,873. The parl. borough, 


RAYTAROWICE, a town of Galicia, 18 m. SE of | 


RAZONS, or Raazunz, a village of Switzerland, 


| considerable. 


| is diversified, and the soil chiefly sandy loam. 


| and drained by several of its affluents. 
| face is eleva 


| 1,434.—Also a 


the county of Berks, 354 m. W by S of London by 





| 56m. § 
edifice, was erected on the site of this abbey in 1793. | 


ious coun-— 
| are 3 parish churches. The | 
Blue-coat school, founded 1646, is a handsome | f 





re a er 


REA 





which had a pop..of 21,456 in 1851, returns two 
members to parliament.. The number of electors 
registered, in 1837, was 1,032; in 1848, 1,296. R. 
is not a manufacturing town, but is advantageously 
situated for trade, the Thames affording means of 
transport to the metropolis for articles of bulk, 
while the Kennett is navigable westward as far as 
Newbury, whence the Kennett and Avon canal, 
opening a communication with Bath, Bristol, and 
the Severn, in addition to the Great Western rail- 


way, afford great facilities to commercial pursuit. 


Its trade is accordingly considerable, and consists 
chiefly in the exportation of the produce ,of the 
surrounding country, wheat, timber, oak-hark, 
wool, corn, cheese, and malt. ha ag See are 
situated on two streams which branch off from 
the Kennett near the town. Here are also iron 
foundries, extensive breweries, and yards for barge 


and boat building. About 200 hand-loom weavers 


also were employed in the manufacture of broad 
silks, velvets, shags, &c. Prior to the introduction 
of the railway system, the carrying trade of R. was 
In the years 1263, 1440, 1451, and 
1452, parliaments were held here, the last having 
been adjourned hither on account of the plague. 
Archbishop Laud was a native of this town. | 

READING, a township of Middlesex co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. §., 12 m. N of Boston. 


| It has a diversified surface, drained by Ipswich 


river, and is generally fertile. It is intersected by 
the Boston and Maine, and the Salem and Lowell 


railroads. Pop. in 1840, 2,193; in 1850, 3,108.— | 
Also a township of Hillsdale co., in the state of 


Michigan, 66 m. S by W of Lansing. The surface 
In the 
W partis a pond, in which Hog river hasits source. 
Pop. in 1840, 331; in 1850, 956.—Also a township 


| of Steuben co., in the state of New York, 164 m. W 


by 5 of Albany, bordered on the E by Seneca lake, 
i The sur- 
, and the soil chiefly clay and calca- 
reous loam. It is intersected by the Canandagua 
and Elmira play Pop. in 1840, 1,541; in 1850, 

illage of Hamilton co., in the state 
of Ohio, on. the E side of Mill creek, 1 m. E of 
the Reading locks of the Miami canal, and 10 m. 
N by E of Cincinnati.—Also a town and capital 
of Berks co., in the state of Pennsylvania, on the 
E bank of Schuylkill river, and 50 m. E of Har- 
risburg. It is intersected by the Schuylkill Navi- 
gation and Union canals, and the Philadelphia and 
Reading railway. The natural position of this town, 
and its facilities of communication with the interior 
coal-region and the sea-coast, have made it the cen- 
tre of an active trade and of extensive manufac- 
tures. Pop. in 1840, 8,410; in 1850, 15,748.—Also 
a township of Adams co., in the same state, 12 m. 
N of Gettysburg, drained by Conewago creek 
and Muddy Run. The surface is level, and the 
soil chiefly red shale and slate. Pop. in 1840, 
1,026; in 1850, 1,201.—Also a township of Fair- 
field co., in the state of Connecticut, 47 m. SW of 


| Hartford, drained by Sangatack and Norwalk rivers. 
| It has a diversified surface, and a 
soil. Pop. in 1840, 1,674; in 1850, 1,754.—Also a 


generally fertile 


township of Windsor co., in the state of Vermont, 
E of Montpellier, drained by branches of 
Black and Queechee rivers, and by Mill creek. It 
has an elevated surface, and is chiefly in pasturage. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,336; m1850,1,171. 
















, state of New Jersey, U. §., 22 m..N of 
a by the 8 branch of Raritan river. 


a 
| I 


a a a ae a 


sEADINGTON, a township of Hunterdon co.,in — 


. . ~ raine and by _ 
The income of the borough in. 1840, amounted to | Rockaway river and its branches. . It is hilly, ex 
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t in the SW. The soil is chiefly red shale, clay, 

central railway. Pop. in 1840, 2,873; im 1850, 2,836. 

REAH, a town of | Syria, in the ‘pash. of Aleppo, 
36 m. SSW of Aleppo. | 

REAL, a settlement of New Grenada, in the prov. 
of Maracavbo, on the river Masparo. 

Cuba, in N lat. 22° 58", W long. 83° 11°. : 

REAL (Rio), a river of Brazil, which rises on 
the frontier of the prov. of Bahia; runs E; and 
flows into the Atlantic, 21 m. 8 of Sergipe-del-Rey, 
after a course of 200 m. 

REAL-CORONA, a town of Venezuela, in the dep. 
of Caracas, on the r. bank of the Orinoco, 180 m. 
S of Cimana. 

-REAL-DE-LA-XARA, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 39 m. N of Seville. Pop. 300. 

REAL-DE-SAN-VINCENTE, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 39 m. WNW of Toledo. Pop. 
1,100 


"REAL-DEL-MONTE, a town of Mexico, in the | 


dep. and 56 m. NNE of Mexico, long famous for 
its silver mines, which are still in active operation. 
The town is picturesquely situated amidst forests 
of oak and pine, at an alt. of upwards of 9,000 ft. 
above sea-level; and contains a | 
many substantial buildings. A British company 
has been working a great silver vein, called the 
Biseanna, in the vicinity, to the 8 of this town, for 
some years. The vein was worked by the Spaniards 
with great advantage for nearly two centuries, but 
was abandoned at the beginning of last cent. A 
number of English artificers and miners having 
been introduced here, an English colony has sprung 
up in the 


REALEJO, a town of Nicaragua, situated on a | 
bay of the Pacific, near the mouth of a salt water 
ereek, into which several streams discharge them-— 


selves, in N lat. 12° 28’,20 m. NW of Leon. Itis 
little better than a collection of rude hovels arranged 
in one main street, about 200 yds. in length, with 
three or four cross openings. Pop. 3,000. The river is 


deep and capacious, and the town has fine docks for 
building and redairitiy ships. Vessels of 100 tons 


may come up to the custom-house, but above that | 


they would be left dry at low water. The entrance 
to the harbour is protected by the island of Assera- 
dores, about 2 m. in length, which breaks the swell 
entering from the bay of Canhagua; but the place 
is sickly from the creeks and stinking swamps in 
its neighbourhood. Its chief trade is in pitch, tar, 
mahogany, raw sugar, cotton, Brazil-wood, and in- 


di 
7 ‘REALMICT, a village of Sicily, 12 m. NE of Gir- 


mti. 
eREALMONT, atown of France, dep. of Tarn, 12 
‘m. § of Allic, near the small river Adou. Pop. 
2,238, employed partly in the manufacture of wool- 
In the adjacent district are mines of coal. 
- REALVILLE, a town of France, dep. of Tarn- 
et-Garonne, on the r. bank of the Aveyron, 9m. NE 
of Montauban. Pop. 1,600. , 
-REARSBY, a parish in Leicestershire, 8 m. NE 
xy N of Leicester. Area 1,800 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
445; in 1831, 503; in 1851, 500. 
» REAUVILLE, avillage of France, in the dep. of 
' Drome, 4 m. NW of Grignan, near the |. bank of 
the Vance. Pop. 700. | 
file a parish of Sutherland and Caithness, of an 
gular fi 
to 9m. in breadth. Pop. in 1851, 2,506. 
’ _REBAIS, a town of France, dep. of Seine-e 
Marne, 7 m. NE of Coulommiers, on the Resboe 
Pop. 1,793. 
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It is intersected by the New Jersey 


Ta), a headland on the N coast of | 


e church, and 


are, about 17 m. in length, and from 8 | 
readt | NW of Vicenza, near the source of the Agno. fa- 
| mous on account of its mineral springs and baths. 
| Pop. 3,000. 


REC 
REBAIX, a village of Belgium, in the proy. of 


Hainault, 18 m. ENE of Tournay... Pop. 900. 
REBEQUE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 


/S. Brabant, 9 m. WNW of Neville, on the Senne. 


Pop. 2,840. It has manufactories of lace and thread. 
REBSTEIN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 9 m. E of St. Gall. Pop. 1,600. 
RECALL, a village of Naples, in the Terra-di- 
Lavoro, 1 m. NNE of Marcianisi. Pop. 1,200. 
RECANATI, the Aecinetum of the ancients, a 
town of the Papal States, in the deleg. of Ancona, 
on an eminence near the river Musone, 4 m. SW 
of Loretto. Pop. 4,500. It has no objects of in- 
terest to the traveller, except a monument in bronze, 
and an aqueduct for supplying Loretto with water. 
The country between this town and Macerata is 
fertile and well cultivated. . 
RECAS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 12 m. N 
of Toledo, near the 1. bank of the Guadarrama. Pop. 
65 


RECCA, or Rexa, a river of Illyria, which rises 
near Adelsberg; runs NW and then W; and near 
the village of Santo-Cauziano, 18 m. E of Trieste, is 
lost in a deep morass after a course of 32 m. 

RECCO, a town of Continental Sardinia, in the 
prov. of Genoa, on the sea coast, 10 m. SSE of 
Genoa. Pop. in 1838, 4,557. It carries on some 
traffic in linen, oil, fruit, and other products of the 
adjacent country. 

RECEY-SUR-OURCE, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Cote-d'Or, on the r. bank of the Ource, 36 m. 
NW of Dijon. Pop. 950. 

RECHAIN (Granp), a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. and 12 m. E of Liege. Pop. 1,200. | 

RECHAIN (Petre), a village adjoining the above, 


|on the E. Pop. 1,600. 


RECHBERG, a town of Lower Austria, on the 
Krems, 8 m. NW of Grein. | 
RECHERCHE ARCHIPELAGO, a number of 


islands stretching about 126 m. along the 8 coast of 
| Australia, between 33° and 35° 8 lat. They are al- 


most all small, and are thickly interspersed with 
banks and shoals. 

RECHERCHE (Ixe-pe-1a), an island of the Pa- 
cific, in § lat. 11° 40’, E long. 166° 45’. 

RECHNITZ, a town of Hungary, 7 m. SW of 
Gunz. Pop. 2,200. 

RECHT. See Resup. 

RECIFE. See Pernamevco. “ 
_ RECIGLIANO, a town of Naples, in Principato- 
Citra, 21 m. E of Campagna. Pop. 1,500. 

RECKEM. or Recxuer, a town of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Limburg, 6 m. N of Maestricht. Pop. 
800.—Also a town of W. Flanders, 7 m. SW of 
Courtray. Pop. 1,100. 

RECKENBERG, a town of Saxony, 23 m. SW of 
Dresden, on the Mulde. 

RECKENDOREF, a town of Bavaria, 9m. NNW 
of Bamberg, on the Bannach. Pop. 1,200. 

RECKENITZ, a river of Germany, which rises 
to the NNE of Gustrow, in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg; runs NE, and forms the boundary between 


| Mecklenburg and Pomerania; and falls, at Dam- 
| gard, into the bay of Rebnitz. Its principal affluent 


is the Trebel. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN, a town of Prussian West- 
phalia, in the reg. and 30 m. SW of Munster, the 
chief place of a county belonging to the Duke of 
Aremberg. Pop. 5,500, occupied chiefly in the 
linen manufacture. 

RECOARO, a village of Austrian Italy, 21 m. 


RECOLOGNE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
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Doubs, cant. and 2 m. WNW of Audeux. Pop. 
640. 
a village of Mercer co., in 


m. WNW of Columbus. | 

RECREATION ISLAND, a fertile island in the 
8. Pacific, in 8 lat. 16° 36’, W long. 150° 0’, disco- 
vered by Roggewin in 1722. It is about 12 leagues 
in circuit. The soil is fertile, producing sugar- 
canes, cocoa-nuts, pomegranates, and Indian figs. 
The inhabitants are well made and robust. 

RECUENCO (Et), a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 45 m. E of Guadalaxara. Pop. 700. 

RECULET, a mountain of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, the highest point of the Jura chain, elevated 
5,700 ft. above sea-level. | 

RECULVER, a parish in Kent, 8} m. NE by N 
of Canterbury, on 1 coast of the North sea. Area 
1,653 acres. Pop. in 1831, 297; in 1851, 273. 

RED BANK, a vi of Monmouth co., in the 
state of New Jersey, U.S., on the 5 bank of Nevisink 
river, 36 m. E by N of Trenton.—Also a township 
of Clarion co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 149 m. 
NW by W of Harrisburg. It has an undulatin 
surface, drained by Red Bank, Mahoning, an 
Beaver creeks, and has a fine loamy soil. Pop. in 
1850, 3,276. 

RED-BANEK-FURNACE, a mining ue 2 of 
Armstrong co. in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 5., 
134 m. WNW of Harrisburg. 

RED-BAY, a bay on the coast of co. Antrim, at 
the mouth of the Glenariff.—Also a small but good 
harbour of the St. Lawrence, in Belleisle strait, 
formed by Saddle-island. 

RED 
U. §., in Washington co., which flows SE, and joins 
the St. Croix river, in N lat. 40° 45°—Also a lake 

inthe same territory, in the NE corner of, Benton 

“eo., connected by an outlet with the Mississippi.— 
Also a lake of the state of Wisconsin, the most 
southerly of a chain of lakes, the outlet of which 
forms a river of the same name, which, after a 
course ina generally SW direction of about 70 m., 
empties itself into Chippewa river.—Aleo a river of 
Livingston co., which flows NW through the N part 
of Ingham co., and falls into Grand river near 
Lansing. ~ 

RED-CITY, a parish in co. Tipperary. Area 
722 acres. Pop. in 1831, 364; in 1841, 238. 

RED-CLAY, a village of Murray co., in the state 
of Georgia, U. 8., near the Tennessee state line, on 
East Tennessee and Georgia railway, 15 m. N of 
Dalton. 

RED-DEER-LAKE, a lake of British N. Amer- 
ica, formed by an expansion of the Red-Deer river, 
a branch of the Saskatchawan. 


RED-HEAD, a headland of New South Wales, | 


in the co. of Northumberland, to the 5 of Newcastle, 
im § lat. 33°5’—Also a headland of the co. of St. 
Vincent, enclosing Sussex haven on the 8. 

RED-HEAD, a bold abutting headland, on the § 
side of Lunan-bay, in Forfarshire. It is a precipi- 
tous rock of 270 ft. alt., and but a nodular projection 
of a stretch, several miles in extent, of bold rocky 
and high coast. 

RED-HILL, a village of Murray co., in the state 
of Georgia, U. 8., on the E, Tennessee and Georgi 
railway, 9 m. N of Dalton.—Also a summit of t 
state of nee eens a little to the N of Win- 


nipiseogee lake, 
RED-HILLS, a village in the p. of Annagh, co. | 


Cavan, ? m. N of Ballyhaise. Pop. in 1841, 103. 

RED-HOOK, a township and village of Duchess 
co., in the state of New York, U. §., 44 m. § of Al- 
any, drained by small streams flowing into Hud- 
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cree “COVERY (Fort), 
Ohio, U. &., ae ee eauich of the Wabash, 97 


| co., in the ; 
‘of Dover. The hund. comprises an area of 13,900 
| acres, drained by 


DAR, acreek of the Minnesota territory, | 


| forks 


‘| and cucumbers come to maturity in 





RED 


son river, by which it is bounded on the W. It has 
an undulating surface. The soil is chiefly clay and 
loam. Pop. in 1850, 3,263. It has a village named 
Upper Red-Hook, containing 300 inhabitants. 
2ED-ISLAND, a small island of the gulf of the 


| St. Lawrence, near the W coast of Newfoundland, 


in N lat, 48° 35’, and W long. 63° 40’.— Also an island 
off the NW coast of Australia, in 5 lat. 15° 13°.— 
Also an islet 3 furl. NE of Skerries, p. of Holm- 
patrick, co. Dublin, Leinster. It has a martello 
tower. 

RED-LAKE, a lake of the North West Territory, - 
U. §., to the SW of the Lake-des-Bois. It is 30 m. 
in length from Eto W, and from 6 to 9 m. in width. 
It discharges itself by a river of the same name, 
which issues from it on the W, rans WNW, and 


joins the Red river on the r. bank, and after a course 


of about 120 m. Its principal affluent is the Clear 
water, which it receives on the r. Wild rice grows 
abundantly on the banks of the lake. . 
RED-LION, a hundred and village of New Castle 
state of Delaware, U. 5.,32 m. N by W 


Red Lion creek, and intersected 
by the New Castle and Frenchtown railroad. 

in 1850, 1,600.—Also a village of Warren co., in the 
state of Ohio, 73 m. WSW of Columbus. Pop. in 


| 1850, 200. 


RED-MARSHALL, a parish in the co.-palatine of 
Durham, 44 m. WNW of Stockton-upon-Tees, in the 
line of the Clarence railway, including the chapel- 
ries of Carleton and Stiltington, and the township 
of Red-Marshall. Area 3,313 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
335: in 1854, 332. 

RED-POINT, a headland of New South Wales, 
in the co. of Camden, about 2 m. N of the Five 
Islands, in § lat. 34° 30’, and E long. 151° 1’. 

RED-RIVER, a large river of the United States, 
which rises at the base of the Rocky mountains, 
about 40 m. from Anton-Chicot, in New Mexico; 
and flows ESE to the eng 2 which it joins 
236 m. above New Orleans, in N lat. 31° 2’, at an 
alt. of 76 ft. above the gulf of Mexico. Its largest 
tributaries are the Blue-river and the False Wa- 


'sheta. About 100 m. above Natchitoches, it forms 


a swampy expansion of above 60 m. in length, by 
from 20 to 30 m. in breadth, throughout which the 
navigable channels are greatly impeded by sunken 
trees and brushwood. 
RED-RIVER, a county in the NE part of the 
state of Texas, U. §., comprising an area of 1,312 
sq. m., bounded on the N by Red river, and drained 


| by its branches, and by those of Sulphur fork of Red 


river. It has a diversified surface, but is generally 
fertile. Pop. in 1850, 3,906. Its cap. is Clarksville. 

RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, Sevxiex Ser- 
TLEMENT, or Fort Garry, an isolated colony of 


British North America, founded in 1811 under 


the auspices of the late earl of Selkirk, at the 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers, about 50 
m. from Lake Winnipeg, and 1,800 m. from Mont- 
real, in N lat. 50°, and -W long. 97°, at an allt. 
from 800 to 900 ft. above sea-level. It is envi- 
roned by plains studded with copses of poplar and 
black oak, a great part of which, however, was de- 
vastated by a destructive fire in 1835. The soil 
is fertile, the substratum limestone; the banks of 


e | the river, along which the settlement extends 50 m., 


are well-wooded, “and of surpassing fertility.” 
Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, and most cull- 
nary vegetables thrive well; rend gn ae 

open air in 
favourable seasons. Maize, pease, and beans, have. 


antly. The winter-season exceeds 
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‘been extensively cultivated, and hops grow luxuri- . }} 
, five months in ~ | 
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length; the rivers annually a tes November and 
opening in April; but Lake Winnipeg does not 
break up till the close of May. . 

inundated 22 m. in ee the colony, and for a 
distance of 4 m., spread over the plains 6 m. on each 
side of the river occasioning great loss to the colo- 
nists. This settlement owed its origin to Lord Selkirk, 
who sent out to ita body of Scotch emigrants. 
1813 they numbered about 100; in 1814, 200; in 
1815, 300. In 1816 the servants of the North-West 
company attacked the settlement, murdered Gover- 
nor Semple, and expelled many of the inhabitants ; 
but the rival companies having united, Lord Selkirk 
algo joined them; and the pop. according to census 
in 1843 amounted to 5,143, thus composed: 





Heads of families, * : F 870 
Indian, or haif-breeds, = 671 
Canadians, : : . : ; 152 
Orkney and Scotchmen, . ; : - 110 
English, : P 3 92 
Irish, “ ; : , : F 5 
Natives of the continent of Europe, . : 7 


In addition to the above, there was one Welchman, 
and one born in the United States of America. 
The only forms of worship then known were the 
Roman Catholic and that of the Church of England, 
re ively-numbering 2,798 and 2,345 in their 
communion. There were 730 dwelling-houses in 
the colony at the date of this census. The general- 
ity of the settlers dwell in log-houses, roofed with 
slabs or with bark, and whitewashed or painted 
externally. The live stock consisted at the same 
date of 821 horses, 749 mules, 107 bulls, 2,207 cows, 
1,580 calves, 1,976 pigs, and 3,569 sheep. 


RED SEA, or Anantas Gowr, the Arabicus Sinus, or Rubrum 
Mare of the ancients, along but comparatively narrow arm of the 
Indian ocean, extending 1,320 m. from NNW to SSE between 
Africa and Arabia. Its entrance is formed by the strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, which is only 14) m. in width, between Cape Bab-el- 
Mandeb and the opposite point of Jebel Sijan, under the parallel 
of 12° 40°. Its aaah ated ually enlarges to 180 m. and then con- 
tracts again, until under the parallel of 28°,—where it divides into 
two arms, the eastern called the Bahr-el-Akaba, or gulf of Aka- 
ba. projecting into Arabia, and the western the Bahr-el-Suez, or 
Akaba takes a NE direction, and is about 120 m. In length, with 
an average breadth of 15m. The gulf of Suez, which may be 
regarded as the prolongation of the main gulf, has a length of 
180 m., with an average breadth of 20m. The triangular space 
between these gulfs is the congeries of arid mountains and deep 
valleys known as the peninsula of Sinai.—The total area of the 
Red sea has been estimated at 150,000 sq. m. Its basin fs formed 
by a deep depression lying between the two great table-lands of 
Arabia on the E, and Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt on the W. 
Its depth is greatest between the parallels of 18° and 22°, in mid 
channel, between the outer edges of the reefs which extend 
throughout its whole length from both the E and the W shore. 
Here from 70 to 260 fath. have been sounded. Towards either 

its depth decreases. The gulf of Suez has only 3 
fath. at its head, and nowhere exceeds 40 fath. in depth; but the 
gulf of Akaba fills a profounder ravine, and in some parts exhibits 
a depth of 150 and even 200 fath, 

Coasts.) The outer edge of the bounding table-lands leaves a 
strip of level land all round the main gulf, which increases in 
breadth as we proceed 8, The chief headlands on the gulf NE 
of Bab-el-Mandeb are Ras-Mokha, Ras-Multanah, Ras-Zebid, 
Ras-Myamla, Ras-Jeddere, Ras-el-Bayath, Ras-Hanam, Ras- 
“Mussahrib, Ras-Turfah, Ras-Halli, Ras-el-Abu-Kalbe, Ras-Abu- 
Mutnah, Ras-Mahassin, Ras-ol-Uswud, Ras-Gahaize, Ras-Haite- 
bah, Ras-Mahluk, Ras-Delaidelah, Ras-Yambu, Ras-Baridi, Ras- 
Abomod, Ras-Ghurkumah, Ras-Marabat, Ras-Abu-Mussah, Ras- 
Maharas, Ras-Wadi-Tuonan, and Ras-Mohammed, which last, 
separating the gulfs of Suez and Akaba, lies in N lat. 27° 43’. 
The shores of the Red sea present few trading-towns, but enor- 
mons tracts of uncultivated ground, with here and there a— 
wretched fishing-village, or a Bedouin encampment. Mocha, 40 
m. within the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, is one of the principal | 
ding-ports. Proceeding northwards we pass in succession Ho- 

ia, in WN lat. 14° 7’, and Loheia in N lat. 14°42". From Loheia 
to Jidda, an almost continuous chain of reefs, shoals, and islets, 
w in some places extend jy 60m. from the shore, pro- 
hibit thé existence of any port or harbour of consequence. Jid- 
da, situated in N lat. 21° 15’, about half-way between Bab-el- 
Mandeb and Suez, is a good port; bot only one other port, that 
of Yembo, ie aang in N lat. 24° 4’, occurs on the E 
side of the gulf till we reach its head at Suez. Cosseir on the 
opposite coast, and about 450 m. from Jidda, and 80 m. from the | 


we 


| Upper Egypt 
The river in 1852 | 


| deb; Great Harnish, in N lat. 15° 39°, 10 m. in length, and 


Tn | @ little to the NW of Ras-el-Bayath; Kotama, in N lat. 
3m. in length, and 14 m. in breadth; Jebel-Zebayer, in 


| Farsan-Seggur, 18 m. in length, between the parallels 


| of 


| mingles with the polar one running southward. 
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entrance to the gulf of Suez, is convenient for travellers visiting 

either on thelr route to Europe orto India Suez 

at this extremity of the gulf has good anchorage. 
Islands. 


The most considerable Islands in the main are 


| Penin, in the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 44 m. in length by 2 m. 
| broad; Dumaira near the Abyssinian coast, 17 m. from J 


Sijarn a peaked hill on the W side of the strait of Bab-el-M 
in breadth; Camaran, 11 m. in length and from 2 to4 m. 


15° 32’, 8 m. in cireumf,; Jebel-Tier, in N lat, 15° 324, of a ciren- 
lar form 1} m. In diam., and shooting up in a depth of 50 to 
60 fath., to 906 ft. above sea-level; Hammar, 4 m. NW of Lo- 
heia, about 2} m. in length; Farsan-Kebir, 31 m. in length, and 


of 16° 65’ 
and 17° 1)’ N; Jezirat-Gutna, in N lat. 18° 274"; Hassani, in N lat. 
24° 58’, 4 m. in length; Mushabeah, in N lat. 25* 40°, 44 m. 
length; Namahn, in N lat. 27° 4"; Jabah, in'N lat. 27° 46°. 
coasts and islands of the gulfs of AKaBA and Suez are described 
in their respective articles. All these islands are coral forma- 
tions, and are constantly increasing. Immense nombers of 
minute cylindrical conferva of the species Trichodesmium £ry- 
threeum, are found scattered over large spaces in this sea, whence 
according to some geographers its name of Red sea is derived, 
Tides and currents.) The rise and fall of the tide is scarcely 
perceptible within the Red sea, except in some of the narrowest 
channels. At Bab-el-Mandeb it is 6 ft.; at Ras-Malowa, on the 


a 


| Abyssinian coast, nearly opposite to Mocha, the rise is about 2 
| ft. 6in.; at Amphilla, 3 ft.; at Massowah, nearly opposite Loheia, 


3 ft. At Suez, according to M. Rochet, the mean rise is 5 ft. 


| The currents during the prevalence of 5 breezes run! to the N; 


and with N winds to the &; but no particular direction can be 
assigned to them. 58 winds, which prevail from October to May, 
nerally bring with them a current of from 20 to 80 m. a-day. 
The NE monsoon increases in strength as it a es the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and on entering the sea, becomes 
a 5 wind blowing strong as far up as the parallel of 17° or 18°, 
From the latter parallels to Jidda, the winds are variable; from 


| Jidda to Suez, northerly breezes prevail. The changes in wind 


and weather throughout the whole gulf are sudden. In a paper 
read before the British Association, Dr. Buist remarks, “ that 
many geologists have supposed that the effect of evaporation 
must be the ultimate filling up of the Mediterranean seas with a 
body of salt; but that this error seems to have been fallen into 
from the assumption that the water at the surface of the sea 
would remain in the place exposed to the action of the sum until 
evaporated up to the point of saturation, and only begin to de- 


-seend upon being transformed into solid salt, in which condition 


it would remain of course accumulating in the recesses of the sea. 


In point of fact, however, the instant the upper stratum of a fluid 


becomes one atom lighter than that beneath, it inevitably begins 
to descend, all other portions following it, according as additional 


| gravity is acquired by them. So soon as this mass of brine 
gulf of Suez,—it does not exceed 120 m. in breadth. The gulf of | 


grows high enough to run over the barrier of the inland sea, it — 
must, a8 a matter of necessity, flow outwards to the external 

ocean, Where no such brine existed, and mingle with the average 
of the sea. It is matter of easy demonstration, that without 
some such arrangement as this, the Red sea must long ere now 
have been converted into one mass of salt, its upper waters at all 
events being known in reality to differ at present bot little in 
saltness from those of the southern ocean, In the Red sea we 
have salt water flowing in perpetually through the straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb to furnish supplies for a mass of vapour calcalated, 
were the stralts shut up, to lower the whole surface of the 
eight feet annually,—and even with the open strait, to add to its 


| contents a proportionate quantity of salt. But an under-current 


of brine, which, from its gravity, seeks the bottom, flows out 
again to mingle with the water of the great Arabian sea, where, 
swept along by and raised to the surface by tides and 
shoals, it is mingled by the waves through the other waters which 
yearly receive the enormous monsoon torrents the Concan and 
the Ghauts supply, become diluted to the proper th of sen, 
water, and rendered uniform in their constitution by the agita- 
tion of the storms which then prevail Flowing back again from 
the coasts of India, where they are now in excess, to those of 
Africa, where they saffer from perpetual drainage, the same round 
operations goes on continually; and the sea, with all its estua- 
ries and its inlets, retains the same limit, and nearly the oe 
constitution, for unnumbered ages. A like check prevents ao 


shore extreme heating and desiccation, from which the ground 


would otherwise suffer, Captain Haines, in his survey of the 
Arabian seas, describes the perplexing currents betwixt the 


| straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and Cape Aden; strong bands, inshore 


currents 60 m. in breadth, or so, running in one direction, while 
similar bands of an outward current run in the oj ite direc- 
tions; and currents similarly tarbulent and ir ar are found 
at the mouth of the Persian gulf. I have no doubt whatever,” 
says Dr. Buist, “that both may be explained on the principle so 
well laid down by Dr. Scoresby in reference to the gulf-stream, 
where the tropical current running northward meets and inter- 

Speculating on 
these matters some years since, I found that Mr, Maury, rg the 
United States observatory, had, from a totally different series of 
considerations, come to exactly the same conclusions as those d 
had arrived at.” 


| Gomamerce] In early ages the Red sea was generally nave 











RED SEA. 


purposes of commerce between and Asia; with 
now 


: isthmus oez by a railroad, and through the adjoining 
by 
ill resume its ancient character? Sir Charles Head re- 
te on this ans as follows: “The nations on both sides of 


fire-arms, light 
clothing, cutlery, ornaments, &c. The mode by which those 
coeuierie are at present furnished is most discouraging to the in- 
dustry of the people: they have no direct intercourse with Eu- 
rope, but receive manufactured articles, cia Egypt or India, at 
donble or treble the price if a direct intercourse was established, 
These remarks particularly apply to Arabia, Abyssinia, and the 


east coast of central Africa, &e., which countries come 


in direct contact with the route in question. They have been | 


almost totally lost sight of by Europe for centuries. The exports 
of Arabia sala of coffee, gums, myrrh, senna, dates, balm of 
Gilead, aloes, and a variety of valuable drugs. From Abyssinia 
and the coast of Zanzibar are anyone ivory, gums, frankin- 
cense, hides, and various drugs, gold dust, é&c., Which are 
now exchanged for broad cloth, light clothing and cutlery, but 
the present state of that neglected country will admit of no opi- 
nion being formed of its capabilities. Some idea of the resources 
of these countries will be formed by looking into their moe 
the passage by the cape of Good Hope was i, and they 
were first visited by the Portuguese about three centuries ago, 
and at that time they had declined in importance by the barrier 
Europ he V. . ae Gunn and other Portuguese navi 
European trade. uez avi 
gators rt that soot trade was carried on between the SW 
ret kiten and India, and with the Red sea; that the pro- 
doce of the country (Sofala), which they considered ancient 
Ophir, was gold, ivory, pitch and wax. They described several 
cities as places of great trade, and consisting of houses well-built, 
and streets convenlently disposed. From Melinda to Quiloa, 
near 400 leagues of coast, they remark on as very populoug and 
full of towns; they also mention many islands bordering it that 
paid tribnte. Quiloa is called an ancient and noble city, a place 
of great trade for Sofala gold. for which there was great resort 
of merchants from Arabia. The Portuguese plundered this city, 
and attacked, plandered and burnt many others which refused or 
neglected to pay sufficient tribute. They describe their frequent 
seizure of vessels, and of gold and silver, and altogether they 
began a reign of terror and rapine which could have no other 
effect than to put an entire end to intercourse along the coast or 
by water. Having ravaged the places within reach, they went 
up the rivers, one of which, the Cuana, rons 250 leagues in the 
country of Sofala, and reported by them as famous for its gold 
sands. The back country mountainous, delightful and well- 
peopled, and watered by many rivers. In 1513 Albuguerga 
arrived before the city of Aden, outside the Red sea; it is de- 
seribed to be rich and famous for the resort of merchants of 
many nations, and situated at the extremity of Arabia, called Ze- 
‘men, which was full of populous cities, fruitful, and of great trade 
His expedition entered the Red sea, being the first Portuguese 
that had done so. He took four ships at the island of Camaran, 
where he wintered; and on his return went to Zeyla, acity at the 
ese da Red sea. on see shore: and this he ne 
as a great market, which, being unprotected, was easily 
taken and burnt. In 1548 they sent an expedition to Suakin, a 
port of Abyssinia, and one of the richest cities in the East; it was 
said to equal, if not to exceed, the most eminent places in good- 
ness and security of port, facility in loading and unloading ships, 


and traffic with remote countries. No city that the author | 


knew could be compared to it in commerce but Lisbon; it traded 
with both peninsulas of the Indies to Jidda and Egypt, besides 
ite trade with Ethiopia and the land of the Abyssinians, from 
whence it had vast quantitics of gold and ivory. The above is 
enough to show that, on the borders of the route in question, op- 
portunities offer for commercial enterprise which it would not be 
our policy to permit to pass into other hands,”—The discovery of 
the passage to India, by the cape of Good Hope, directed trade 
from this channel; bat since the introduction of steam-navigation, 
it seems likely that the Red sea, which at one point approaches 
within 60m. of the Mediterranean, will again become a part of 

1 Tegular trading route to India. A few years ago the cor- 
with the East Indies, as well as the transport of 
ods, were carried round the cape of Good Hope; an answer to 
a letter from London to Calcuttu was never expected under seven 
or eight montha. The idea of a shorter route, as well by the 
Persian guif and the Euphrates, on part of the old caravan-route 
through Syria, as by the Indian ocean and the Red sea, through 
Egypt, Was not as yet developed. The latter route, which offered 
but few obstacles, was soon carried into execution. A line of 
steamers was established between Bombay and Suez, having for 
a central point, Aden, at the most southern point of Arabia. 
British enterprise, seconded the energies of the viceroy of 
Egypt, soon established communications between Suez and Alex- 
andria, by Cairo; and a line of steamers was established from 
Alexandria to London, by Malta and Gibraltar. British steamers 
were introduced on the Arablan gulf, and there is now a rerular 
line between Suez, Aden, and Bombay, “The great seats of the 
Anglo-Indian empire, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, were al- 
ready in commonication by steamers, to which a new line was 







| { added between Hong-houg, Singapore, and Calcutta: so that, at | M 
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TS ore dige oe ner, ar pin ape ree 
, 
“steam apparatus, a question arises, how far the Red 





raised to cut them off from | : 
a | of the year, by using powerful steamers to stem the 8W monsoon 


| would give 23m, fora day's sail A 
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the present moment, the whole of Upper and Lower India, and 
China, with the exception of the comparatively short land. jour- 
ney through Egypt, are in direet communication with Europe by 
steamers twice in every month." The comparative distance and 
advantage of the two routes to India by the Red sea and by the 
Sanienies, are thus summed up by Colonel Chesney: “ We have 
from Bombay to Bussora 1,587 m.; from Bussora to Bir 1,145 m,; 
and from Bir to Secanderun 187 m.: together 2,917 m. to the 
Mediterranean by the route of the Persian gulf In the other 
ease we have from Bombay to Aden 1,641 m.; from Aden to 
Suez 1,295 m.: from Suez to Cairo 92m.; and from Cairo to 
Alexandria 173 m.: which together would be 3,201 m.; so that 
the distance is shorter by the Euphrates by 284m. The time by 
each route would be nearly the same in calm weather. The 
distance by the Euphrates is 284 m. less. The time by each 
route would be, for the route of Syria, from Bombay to Bussora 
10 days; from Bussora to Bir from 8 to 10 days; from Bir to 
Scanderun 4 days; from Scanderun to Malta 5days; from Malta 
to Falmout’ from 15 to 16 days; which would make in the 
whole from 43 to 45 days. Through Egypt, from Bombay to 
Suez 21 days; from Suez to Alexandria from 4 to 4 days; from 
Alexandria to Malta 5 days; from Malta to Falmouth from 15 
to16 days: in the whole from 45 to 47 days. So that there is 
less time by the Euphrates by two days. s to the comparative 
facility, there is of open sea 770 m.; of othersea 755 m.; or 1,525 
m. of sea, and 1,202 m. of river, when going by the Persian golf. 
In the passage by the- Red sea, you have, of open sea 1,641 m. ; 
of other sea 1,295 m.: making together 2,936 m. of sea, By the 
Persian gulf you have 1,202 m. of river instead of so much sea, 
And believing, as I do, that both routes are available at all times 


| in the one case, and additional care to avoid the rocks at the low 
season in the other, we have, as a general result, that the Per- 
sian gulf line is shorter by 284 m. to the Mediterranean, which, 
during moderate weather, would only cause a difference of one 
| or two days’ time. _ But the additional distance of 770 m. of open 
sea must cause a more serious difference in the time, especially 
when encountering the SW monsoon. The course to Aden is 
about W by 3 1,640 m., almost right ahead; whilst in the other- 
case there is a course of 770 m. W by N to Cape Rus-El-Had, 
being nearly abeam. A vessel of small power, and half the ca- 
pacity for coals, would therefore answer for the shorter distance to _ 
the Persian gulf" 
Proposed junction with the Mediterranean.) A strip of land, 
not much more than 70 m. in breadth, lies between the of 
Suez. at the head of the gulf of Suez, and the village of Tineh on 
the Mediterranean, not far from the site of the ancient Pelusium, 
On the side of the Mediterranean this isthmus presents a low, 
sandy, swampy line of coast; but the land rises gradually to- 
wards Suez; and the French engineer Le Pere calculated that 
the high water level at Suez is 304 ft. above that of low water at 
Tineh, It appears that a canal anciently existed connecting the 
Red sea with the Mediterranean; both Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus ascribe its-execution to Nechos, B.C. 600. Herodotus 
says, that this canal was filled from the Nile, that it commenced, 
at Aubastis on the Pelusiac branch, and terminated at Palumas 
or Suez on the Red sea. Diodorus says, that it extended from 
the Pelusiac branch to the Red sea, and that it had gates which 
opened for allowing ships to pass, and quickly closed again after 
they had passed. Strabo says, that when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
reopened this canal, he added to it a double gate which afforded 


| facility of transit from the canal to the sea, and from the sea to 
| the canal, Herodotus says, that it required four days for a vessel 


to sail through the canal, and taking its length at 92 m., this 

the conquest of Egypt 
by the Caliph Omar, this canal was reopened. It commenced 
about 14 m. from Suez, and ran NW to the Bitter lake, a dis- 
tance of 13m. This lake, then 27 m. in length, and from 5 to7 
m. wide, formed a part of the line of navigation, It is high- 
ly probable that the Bitter lake at one era constituted the ex- 


the canal proceeded to Lake Abaceh; and from Abaceh to Bu- 
bastis, on the E branch of the Nile which flows into Lake Men- 
zaleh, The entire length 4 


i bare been available only when the Nile was in eer Mel oe 
n suggested that this line might be reopened; but the pro- 
ject of a diréct ship-canal from Suet to Tineh, has hitherto found. 
more general favour at least with the British public; while the 
comparative merits of canal and railway communication acrosé 
the isthinus are also warmly canvassed. Captain Vetch, the 
chief supporter of the direct ship-canal project, remarks, that “a 
ship-canal between the two seas, which contemplates an ex- 
ocean, shonld be free from disturbing causes arising from inun- 
dations, floods, and so on." This could not be the case with 
line in connection with the Nile. Healso argues, that“ it should 
be considered irrespective of mmerce of Egypt." | 
ing to the report of M. Leptre, assisted by other re, tM 

surface of the Red sea at Suez, at high water, was found to be 30 


| Fatean, othe N shore of the ist }at low water, The 
rise of the tide in the Arabian gulf was found to be 4 ft. 
French, or rather more than 5 ft. 10 in. English, and that 
editerranean 1 ft. only, French. Taking the accuracy 6 


See article EUPHRATES. . 


treme N limit of the Red sea, or even as faras Lake Menzaleh, - 
thus rendering Africa an island. From the N end of the lake, 


French expediti iored it aaa sigh ee os 
| French €x on consid it practicable to reopen it at an ex- 
| pense of £1,200,000. This canal, however, is generally supposed 


tended ecommerce between the countries of Europe and the Indian 
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'}  levellings for granted, Captain Vet 

of the sea at Suez to be about 30 ft. above that of the Mediter- 
ranean in the bay of Tineh, This would give to his 75 m. of 
canal from Suez to Tineh a fall of nearly 6 inches per mile. This 
fall, he says, if properly economised, and not dissipated or weak- 
ened by intervening wide lakes or basins of lakes, will give a 


fi. wide at top— y clean, but to sweep away the sand and 
mud which accumulate on the Mediterranean shore, and would 
else render the N entrance to the canal difficult, if not impossible 
of accomplishment, for ships of considerable burden. The uil to 
be cut through is, he says, though light, sufficiently tenacious to | 
stand without walling; and he is of opinion that strong ribs of 
masonry about a mile apart would quite sufficiently provide for 
and assure the course and durability of the channel, As to the 
shallowness of the water in the present harbour of Suez, Captain 
Vetch would get rid of that difficulty by removing the harbour 
farther down the gulf, and by the construction of piers and a 
spacious wet-dock. The entire cost of his acheme he estimates 
at £2,171,600. 

In opposition to the scheme of a canal between Suez and 
Tineh, that of a railway from Cairo to Suez, a distance of 84 
m., has found warm advocates; and it is in favour of this pro- 
ject that, at the present moment, a railway between Alexandria 

and Cairo is in progress of execution. See Carro, The distance 

from ‘Tineh to Suez is nearly the same as from Cairo. Ergo, say 

the supporters of the railway, the distance from Cairo to Suez 

can be performed in less time by railway than the distance from 
Tineh to Suez by canal; and the railway onght to be preferred. 
Tt is left out of view, that Tineh can be reached by steam-vessels 
from Trieste, Marseilles, and Southampton, in about the same 
time as Alexandria or Rosetta. It must further be obvious how 
small an accumulation of sand would stop the locomotives; and 
the violen nee of the sand-winds in the desert between Cairo and 

Suez is vouched for by credible witnesses, On.the other hand, it 
; is alleged, that a ship canal from Suez to Tineh would inundate 
‘ the lands on the Lower Nile, which lie below the level of the sea 
' at Suez, with salt water, and destroy the cultivation ; and that 
|} there are no safe harbours for vessels of large draught at the 
; termins of the canal. Much depends upon the fact, whether there 
is anchorage and safe entrance of the canal at all seasons in 


the neighbourhood of 'Tineh, “ If this is the case," says a well- 


ferable project. Hitherto the mechanical practicability of either 
scheme has alone been considered. It is worth while—assuming 
for a moment that they are equally practicable—to look at the 
arguments drawn from the probable benefits to be derived from 
each, It is apparent that a railway can only be available for the 
conveyance of passengers, letters, and light goods: even the 
latter would. in a great measure, continue to be sent round by 
the cape of Good Hope, as part of assorted cargoes. With mer- 
cantila men, the advan of not needing to break bulk in the 
middle of the voyage will amply compensate for the delay. 
Complaints have been heard among traders, that the increased 
rapidity of letter communication with India, unaccompanied by 
an increased rapidity of the transmission of goods, has not been 
productive of unmingled benefit, Bat, waving this consideration, 
the advantages ofa railroad are limited to—greater convenience 
_ for travellers, greater facility for Britain in the government of her 
Indian empire, greater rapidity for merchants in the interchange 
of intelligence. A ship-canal would afford all these advantages 


increased; for they would escape the shifting from the steamer 
tothe boats of the Nile or Mahmonudieh canal, from these boats 


steamer, And a ship-canal would shorten the voyage from 
Europe to India and China, and escape the baffling winds and 
currents that haunt ‘the Cape of Storms.’ The importance of 
the cape of Good Hope as an intermediate station between 


the United States and India and China—would scarcely be di- 
minished; and our communications with Natal, Mauritius, and 
Madagascar, would be rendered more direct and regular. It is 
true that Marseilles and Genoa, Venice and Trieste, would share 
in the advantage; but their gain, instead of diminishing, would 
inerease ours. Our commercial intercourse with India and China 
would not be diminished by their concurrence; and our com: 
mercial intercourse with them would be rendered more profitable. 
A ship-canal, if practicable, is to be preferred to a railroad with 
a view to the interests of Great Britain alone; and if we turn our 

tention to the interests of Europe and the world, the case of the 


ra ae a a ae 


tation is the state o Nl 
anchorage and access to the shore at all seasons In the vicinity of 
Tineh; and these doubts might easily be either removed or con- 

From Cosseir, the ancient Myos Hormus, there is a good 
road of about 100 m. across the desert to Kenneh and Thebes, on 


almost practicable for wheeled carriages. See articles BERENICE 


and Captain Elivon, and the officers of the H. 





a\ of the court-of-directors.— present article is chiefly 
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fi Vetch assumes the mean height on this chart, and the Parliamentary papers connected with the 
| Euphrates expedition. — ; 


state of Pennsylvania, U. 
| Harrisburg, bordered on the W_ by Monongahela 
river, and drained by affluents of 
in 1850, about 1,400. , 


acourage not only sufficient to keep a channel of the dimensions | 
he proposes—namely, 21 ft. deep, 96 ft. wide at bottom, and 180 | 



















roe co., in the state of Virginia, U. &., on Indian 
creek. 


the Moselle, cant. and § m. ESE of Longwy. 
550. Potters’ clay is found in the vicinity.—Also 
a village of the grand-duchy of Luxembur. 
and 2m. SSW of 
tert. Pop. 700. Lime-stone is quarried in the en- 
virons. ' 


co. of Camden, 50 m. from Sydney. 


brokeshire, 4 m. NW by W of Tenby. Area 305 
acres. 


W by N of Hertford. Area 4,515 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,047; im 1851, 2,085. 


SSW of Glanford-Brigg. Area 3,919 acres. 
in 1831, 300; in 1851, 354. 


|N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. N by E 
on the coast. 
| villa 
excellent inns and private lodging-houses have been 
informed writer, “there can be no doubt that the canal is the pre- | erected. Pop. in 1831, 729; im 1851, 1,032. 
cashire, 44 m. SE of 
i in 1831, 860; im 1851, 1,218. 


bigg 
Pop. in 1841, 3,314; in 1851, 4,802. The village 
has long -been celebrated for its manufacture of 
needles and fish-hooks. 


Rio-de-Janeiro, which has its source in the Serra 





in an equal degree. Nay, the convenience of travellers would be | 


to the camels or railway of the desert, and thence to another [| 4s! F: 
in Old Castile, in the 
}and 9 m. E of Santo 


or Brazil and the Australian colonies—between Brazil or | 


canal is immeasurably strengthened. The only ground of hesi- | 
H uncertainty In which we are as tO the | 


the Nile. This road ts generally composed of firm gravel, and is | 





and Cosser —The survey of the Red sea was most satisfactorily 
executed between the years 1829 and 1834, by Captain Moresby | 
LC. vessels, the 
Benares and Palinurus; and the result of their labours, embodied 

has been published by order 























































































RED-STONE, a township of Fayette co., in the 
., 155 m. W by 8 of 


t river. Pop. 
RED-SULPHUR-SPRINGS, a_village of Mon- 


France, in the dep. of 
Op. 


REDANGE, a village of 


g, cant. 
peren, on the 1. bank of the At- 


REDBANK, a creek of New South Wales, in the 
REDBERT, or Raypserrs, a parish in Pem- 


Pop. in 1831, 134; in 1851, 197. 


REDBOURN, a parish in Hertfordshire, 17 m. 


REDBOURNE, a parish in Lincolnshire, Bo 
ope 


REDCAR, a chapelry and tempest in Marske p., 

, f Guisboron; a 
Area 590 acres. Of late years the 
has been resorted to for sea-bathing, and 


REDDISH, a township in Manchester p., Lan- 
ester. Area 1,541 acres, 


EDDITCH, a chapelry and township in Tarde- 
., Worcestershire, 6 m. ESE of Broomsgrove. 


REDDITIBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 


Bocaina; runs E, and throws itself into the bay of 
Angra-dos-Reis. It is also called the Si0-Gongalo. 
REDDENHALL-WITH-HARLESTON, a parish 
in Norfolk, 14 m. ENE of Harleston. Area 3,714 
. Pop. in 1831, 1,784; in 1851, 1,795. 
REDE. See Rere. . 
REDECILLA-DEL-CAMINO, a town of Spain, . 
v. and 39 m. W of Logrono, 
mingo-de-la-Calzada. Pop. 
440. It has an hospital. 

REDECILLA-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, in 
the eat and 39 m. W of Logrono, and 11 m. NW 
of to Domingo-de-la-Calzada, on an elevated 
plateau. Pop. 615. 

REDELGA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. of Samora, partido and 11 m. NW of’ Bena- 
vento, near the r. bank of the Erla, in a valley.» 
Pop. 222. ' 

EDEN. See Rewpen. | 

REDENE,, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Finistere, cant. and 8 m. SSW of Arzano, and 5 m. 
ESE of Quimperle. Pop. 2,600. 

REDENTIN, a village of the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the Baltic, opposite the 
island of Poel, 5 m. N of Wismar, and 18 m. N of 
Schwerin. 

REDERSCHEID, a village of Prussia, in the 

ov. of the Rhine, regency and 24 m. NNW of 
Coblenz, circle and 18 m. NNW of Neuwied. Pop. 


56. It has a silver mine. hiss = | 
REDEYVIN, a village of the grand-duchy of 


= 
a 
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ar = 9m Bak bps 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, bail. and 8 Hag hese’ bana” 3 
a mountain, and 
bank, and lar 
tanueries and 
tive trade in nb ae 
ter, grain, timber, and iron. 
into 0 parts by the bridge 
‘which the town of Redon is : th 
dep. of the Loire ‘Inferieure. R. owes its origin to 
a celebrated Benedictine abbey founded in 818. 


now, and 20 m. SW of Schwerin. ; 

REDFERN, a township of New South Wales, m 

the p. of Alexandria, co. of Cumberland. Pop. 865. 

DGORTON, a parish of Perthshire, occupy- 

ing the peninsula formed by the Tay and the Al- 

mond in Strathmore. out 10} sq. m. Pop, in 
1831, 1,866; in 1851, 2,047. 

"REDGRAVE, a parish in Suffolk, 7m. NW by 

W of Eye. Area 3,353 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,385. 

REDG or Ripewet, a parish in Essex, 
54 m. SE by E of Haverhill. Area 1,717 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 713; in 1851, 508. ; 

‘DGWERN, or Ruypewers, a hamlet in Ma- 
chen p., Glamorganshire, 3 m. E of Caerphilly. 
Area 706 acres. Pop. in 1831, 184; in 1851, 185. 
REDINHA, a market-town of Portugal, in_ the 
rov. of Estremadura, comarca and 27 m. NNE of 
Feiria, and 15 m. § of Coimbra, in a fine plain, near 
the r. bank of the Soura. Pop. 2,000. 
rphan’s asylum, an hospital, and several chapels. 
*"REDIPOLIS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
30 m. NNE of Leon and partido of Riano-y-la- 
Puerta, on the 1. bank of the Puerma. Pop. 200. 
It has a re quarry. a, 

REDISHAM (Great), a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. 
N by E of Halesworth. Area 733 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 179; in 1851, 152. her 

RE a town of Arabia, in Yemen, in the 
district and 40 m. WNW of Kaukeban, and 50 m. 
W of Sana, ona heicht. Itis surronnded bya wall. 

REDLINGFIELD, a parish in Suffolk, 3 m. SE 
by 8 of Eye. Area 1,075 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
212: in 1831, 235; in 1851, 251. This parish has 
been included within the parliamentary boundaries 
of the borough of Eye. 

REDMILE, or Repmicye, a parish in Leicester- 
shire, 12 m. N by E of Melton-Mowbray, inter- 
sected by the Grantham canal. Area 1,170 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 461; in 1861, 527. 

DMIRE, a chapelry and township in Wensley 

p-, N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. WNW of Middleham, 

Area 2,219 acres. Pop. in 1831, 344; in 1851, 3734. 

REDNESS, or Reepwess, a township in Whit- 

ift p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 5m. SE by 5 of How- 

en, on the S bank of the Ouse. Area 2,884 acres. 
abc in 1831, 644; in 1851, 663. 

REDNITZ, a river of Bavaria, which has its 
source in the principality and 5 m. NNW of Pap- 
penheim, seks Dottanher te: runs N, traversing first 
the presidial of Weissenburg, afterwards those 
of Helponstein and Pleinfeld; receives on the 1. 
the Rezat, and on the r. the Roth, and becomes 
navigable; traverses the presidial of Schwabach, in 
which it is joined on th 
name, and on the |. by the Schwarzach; enters 
afterwards into the presidial of Nuremberg, and 


after a total course of about 39 m., joins the Peg- | 


nitz, on the 1. bank, at Fiirth. Thence the united 
streams take the name of Regnitz. A canal was 


“commenced by Charlemagne in 793, by means of 


which he designed to connect this river with the 
Altmuhl, and so to form a communication between 
the Rhine and Danube, but the undertaking was 
suspended by an invasion of the Saxons. Traces of 
this canal are still to be found. x 
REDON, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vi- 


laine.—The arrond. comprises an area of 128,505 | 
hect., and contains 7 cant. Pop. in 1831, 76,442; | Europe,in Mingrelia, on the Black 


in 1846, 78,974.—The cant. comprises 5 com. Po 


in 1831, 13,549; in 1846, 14,125. The town is 
41 m. SW of Rennes, and 42 m. NW of Nantes, on | garrison contains about 1,000inhabitants. The site 
the r. bank of the Vilaine, on which it has a port| of the town is low, and exposed to inundations by 


accessible to large vessels at high tide. Pop. in 


¢ 
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It has an | 


‘has some linen manufactures. 


e lL. by a river of that | 





| Osa mountains. : 
hospital, and a Latin school, and is noted for its 
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in 1821, 3,549; in 1831, 4,504; in 
It is prettily situated at the foot of 

ssesses a communal college, a 

uilding docks. It has several 
te quarries, and carries on an ac- 
salt, wine, honey, chestnuts, wax, but- 
oo rt is extol 
connected with Red 


1789, 3,228; 


REDONDA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 

rov. and 54m. WSW of Salamanca, and partido of 

Meieabealen. in a well-cultivated locality. Pop. 311. 
It has manufactories of linen. 

REDONDA, a small island of the Caribbean sea, 
in the group of the Windward islands, 6 m. NNE 
of the salad of Granada, in N lat. 12° 18’, and Wlong. 

1° 38". 
: REDONDA, an island of Brazil, at the entrance 
of the bay of Rio-de-Janeiro, to the W of the island 
of Raza, in § lat. 23° 3° 45".—Also an islet of the 
bay of Angra-dos-Reis, in the same prov. and dis- 
trict of Parati. - 7 

REDONDELA, Hae partido and town of 

Spain, in Galicia, in the prov. of Pontevedra, The 

artido comprises 38 parishes. The town is 11 m. 
SSE of Pontevedra, and 9 m. NE of Vigo, at the 
entrance of ariver of the same name into the bay of 


Vigo, on which it has a good port defended by a— 


fort and a substantial mole. It is divided into two 
parts, distinguished as the Old and New towns, 
and containing unitedly about 2,790 inhabitants. 
It has two parish churches, a convent, and an hos- 
pital, and carries on an active trade in wine and 
other local productions.—Also a town of Spain. in 
Andalusia, in the prov. and 18 m. W of Huelva, 
partido and 9 m. ESE of Ayamonte, on an estuary 
of the same name, and about ? of a mile from the 
Atlantic. Pop. 500. It has distilleries of brandy, 
and an active trade in fruit, wine, and reeds. 
REDONDESCO, a village of Austria, in Lom- 
hardy, in the prov. and 14 m. W of Mantua, dis- 
trict and 8 m. ENE of Canneto. Pop. 1,675. It 
It was founded in 
1165 by the dukes of Milan, and has the remains of 
an. old castle. : ion 
REDONDO, « small island of the Caribbean sea, 
between the islands of Nevis and Montserrat, in N 
lat. 16° 56’, and W long. 62° 19’ 30". It is nearly 
circular in form, and rises to a lofty peak. It is 
uninhabited. 
REDONDO (Care), a headland of the coast of 
Patagonia, to the N of Coy inlet, in § lat. 50° 50°. 
REDONDO (Novo), a fort of Lower Guinea, in 
Benguela, 90 m. NNE of 8. Philip-de-Benguela, near 
the entrance of the Gunza into the Atlantic. 


REDONDO (0), atown of Portugal, in the prov. 


of Alemtejo, comarca and 24 m. E of Evora, and 
18 m. § of Estremoz, in a plain, at the foot of the 
Pop. 2,450. It has a convent, an 


manufacture of cloth, and other fine woollen fa- 


| bries. 7 


REDOTTA, a mountain of Austria, in Lombardy, 


on the confines of the prov. of the Valteline and 
ie waar) 11 m. SE of Sondrio. 
| height 


It rises to the 
of 3,330 yds. above sea-level. 


REDOUT-KALE’, a town and port of Russia in 


sea, at the mouth 





. | of the Khopi, 12 m. SSE of Anakria, and at an equal 
H distance, NI | % 


NW of Poti. It is fortified, and with the 


my 
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| the river. It has a considerable trade in grain, and — 
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was at one time a considerable depot for British ma- | 
Ruepova, or Nevuan, a village of 


nufactures. 
REDOVA, & 
Hungary, in the comitat and 26 m. N of Gimor, on 


the Sajé, at some distance from its source. It has, 


r mine. . 

3EDRUTH, or Sr. Usy, a parish and market- 
town in Cornwall, 55 m. SW of Launceston, and 9 
m. NW of Falmouth. Areaof p. 3,907 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 4,924; in 1831, 8,191; in 1851, 10,571.— 
The town, which is of considerable antiquity, consists 
principally of one long street situated on the brow 


a co 


of an eminence, in the midst of the mining district. | 


Pop. in 1851, 7,095. Its commercial importance 
has rapidly increased since the discovery of valua- 
ble copper and tin mines in the vicinity. The ore 
is exported, and the mines supplied with coal, &c. 
by means of a railway communicating with the 
river Fal. 

REDSCAR BAY, a wide inlet on the § coast of 
New Guinea, between South-west Cape and Red- 
scar-head, intersected by the parallel of 9° 10° 8. 

REDU, a department and commune of Bete iaa 
in the prov. of Luxemburg and arrond. of Neuf- 
chateau, watered by the Lesse. Pop. of dep. 421 ; 
of com. 212. 

REDUENAS, a town of ea in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 30 m. NNE of Madrid, partido and 5 
m. SW of Torrelaguna, in a fertile locality. Pop. 280. 

REDWAN, a fortress of Turkey, in Asia, in the 


en . and 105 m. E of Diarbekir, on a rock on the | 
|. hank of the Erzen, an affluent of the Tigris. Sur- | 


rounding it are about 100 huts, inhabited chiefly by 
Yezedis and Armenians. _ 

REDWICK-WITH-NORTHWICK, a chapelry 
in eae p-, Monmouthshire, 7 m. ESE of Newport. 
Area 5,517 acres. Pop. in 1851, 259. 

REDWITZ, a market-town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Franconia, presidial and 5 m.SE of 
Wnunsiedel, and 27 m. E of Bayreuth, on the Kos- 

in. Pop. 1,580. It is enclosed by walls. It has 
a Catholic and a Lutheran church, anda school, and 
possesses manufactories of linen and cotton fabrics, 
and a copper-work. Previous to 1815, this town 
belonged to Austria, and was comprised in the Bo- 
hemia circle of Elnbogen. 

REDWOOD, a village of Jefferson co., in the 
state of New York, U.8., on the W side of Indian 
river. Pop. in 1850, 200. | 

REDWORTH, a township in Heighington p., 
co.-palatine of Durham, 7 m. NNW of Darlington, 
+ in the line of the Clarence railway. Area 1,840 
3 acres. Pop. in 1831, 370; in 1851, 322. 

} REE (Loven), a long lacustrine expansion of the 
Shannon, in co. ommon. It measures 14 m. in 
length, and 5§ in maximum breadth. The surface- 
elevation above sea-level is 122 ft. in summer and 
129 ft. in winter. The greatest depth does not ex- 


ceed 75 ft. It contains numerous islets. The | 


shores of the lake are generally bare of wood. The 
navigation is by no means devoid of risk to those 
who are unacquainted with its sunken rocks and 
shoalg; and the depth of water is liable to consider- 
able variation. The whole traffic is confined, or 
|} nearly so, to the intercourse between Lanesborough 
'} and Athlone. ’ 

REED, a township of Seneca co., in the state of 


{> Ohio, U.8., 8 m. N of Columbus, drained by creeks | 


|} of asky and Huron rivers. It has an elevated 
} surface, but is generally fertile. Pop. in 1850, 1,494. 
_ REED, a parish in Hertfordshire, 33 m. 5 of Roy- 
lL. Pop. in 1851, 227. 
}  REEDE, a parish in Suffolk, 
-  Edmond’s Bury. Area 1,224 acres. Pop. 247. 
REED’S FERRY, a village of Hillsborough co., 
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| at Meppe 
|and about a mile above the entrance of that river 


NE of Arnswal 


6} m. S by W of St. 


REF | ) 


in the state of New Hampshire, U. S., on the E side 
of Merrimac river, 25 m. 8 by E of Concord. It is 
intersected bere Concord railway. | 
REEDHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 5m. 8 by E of 
Acle. Area 3,328 acres. Pop. in 1851, 771. 
REEK, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Limburg, and dep. of Bilsen. Pop. 226. 
REEPHAM, or Repuam, a parish in Lincoln- 


shire, 44 m. ENE of Lincoln. Area 1,430 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 295; in 1851, 368.—Also a parisly and 
market-town in Norfolk; 134 m. NW by N of Nor- 


wich. Area 570 acres. Pop. in 1851, 409. 

REEPINGSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Vollezeele. Pop. 
385 


REEPREE, a village of the Punjab, on the r, 
bank of the Chenab, 50 m. SSW of Multan. 

REERSOE, an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Belt, near the W coast of Sieland, in N lat. 55° 31° 
30", and E long. 11° 7’. 

REES, a circle and town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, and regency of Dusseldorf. The circle 
comprises an area of 57 sq. m., and contains 55,601 
inhabitants. The town is 42 m. NNW of Dussel- 
dorf, and 12 m. ESE of Claves,on the r. bank of the 
Rhine. Pop. in 1843, 3,342. It has a Catholic, a 
Lutheran, and a Calvinist church, and several cot- 
ton-mills. It was taken in 1614 by the Dutch, and 


in 1678 by the French. See also Ruens. 


REEST, a river of Holland, which has its sources 
in the § part of the prov. of Drenthe; separates it 
from the prov. of Overyssel; enters the latter prov. 
f, and flowing SW, joins the Vecht at Sluis, - 
into the Zuyder Zee. 

REETH, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the arrond. and prov. of Antwerp. Pop. 1,280. 

REETH, a market-town and township in Grinton 
p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 9 m. W by 8 of Richmond, 
on the N bank of the Swale. The manufacture of 
stockings is extensively carried on here, and there 
are several lead mines in the township. Area 5,659 
acres, including the hamlets of Fremington and 
Healaugh. Pop. in 1841, 1,343; in 1851, 1,344, 

_ REET“, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Bran- 
denburg, and regency of Frankfort, circle and 8 m. 
fa, and 42 m. ESE of Stettin, on a 
height, near the 1. bank of the Ihna. Pop. in 1843, 
2,390. It has manufactories of cloth and hats.— 
Also a village in the regency of Potsdam, circle and 
SW of Belzig. Pop. 300. avail 
_ REEUWYE, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
South Holland, cant. and 4m. N of Gouda, and 14 
m. NE of Rotterdam. Pop. 1,200. 

REEVESBY, an island of 8. Australia, in Spen- 
cer’s gulf, in Sir Joseph Bank’s group, in 8 lat. 34° 
30’ 30", and E long. 136° 15° 12", ‘ 

REFAH, a town of Lower E near the Me- 
diterranean, and frontier of Syria, 39 m. ENE of 


| El-Arish, and 75 m. SW of Jerusalem. It is the 


Raphia of the ancients, and is noted for a battle 
which took place in the locality in 217 3. c., between 
Antiochus the Great and Ptolemy Philopater. 

REFFUVEILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. and 5 m. WSW of Juvigny, 
and 10 m. WNW of Mortain. Pop. 1,100. 

REFNAES, or Revenas, a headland of Denmark, 
at the NW extremity of the island of Sieland, in N 
lat. 55° 44’, and E long. 10° 52° 30°. 

REFORM, a station of the Central railroad, in 


| Effingham co., in the state of Georgia, U.5., on the I. 


side of Ogeechee river, 30 m. from Savannah, and 

157 m. from Milledgeville. 
REFUGE-COVE, an inlet of New South Wales, 

in the district of Gipp’s Land, to the N of Kersop 


ve eal 





kk, and’ between Cape Wellington, and Horn point. 
Wilson's promontory. 
REFUGIO, a pat in the SE part of the state 
of Texas, U. §., comprising an area of 1,645 sq. m.; 
bounded on the NE by the Guadalupe; on the 5 by 
the Nueces river and bay; and on the E by inlets of 
the gulf of Mexico; and drained by San Antonio and 
Refugio and Arausas 
of Mexico. It has a finely epee chee and 
is very fertile. Pop. in 1850, 228. It contains 4 
village of the same aastie: on the N bank of Refugio 
river, and 141 m. § of Austin City. 

REFUGIO (Et), a town of Mexico, in the dep. 
and 240 m. NNE of Tamaulipas, on the r. bank of 
the Rio-Bravo-del-Norte, near its entrance into the 
gulf of Mexico. | , 

REFUMCHERY, an island of Japan, about 20 
m. W of the NW point of the island of Yeso, and 
NNW of the island of Riochery or Pic-de-Langle. 

REGA, a river of Prussia, in the prov. of Pome- 
Tania, and Bye Pas Stettin, formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Alte-Rega and Neue-Rega, which have 
their source in the ney of Koslin, and which, 
after flowing re: psstheely 18 m. and 27 m., join 8 m. 
SW of Schievelbein. It flows first SSW; at Labes 

_ bends W, then N to Regenwalde; thence it directs 
its course first in a W, and afterwards in a N direc- 
tion, passes Plate, Greiffenberg and Treptow, and 6 
m. below 
Baltic. It has a total course of about 75 m. 

REGALBUTO, a small town of Sicily, in | the 

rov. and 27 m. WNW of Catania, district and 18m. 
ISE of Nicosia, near the r. bank of the Salso. ' Pop. 
6,200. It has a college. 

REGAN, a town of Persia, in the prov. and 175 
m. ESE of Kirman, district of Nurmanshir, and 50 m. 
ESE of Brook, near the frontier of Beluchistan. Itis 


fended by a quadrangular fort, the walls of which 
i lofty and substantial, and flanked with bastions. 
t 
rnarded, in consequence of the frequency of the pre- 
dator acatnons ot the Beluchien Alzo a stitags 
in the 8 extremity of Afghanistan, 180 m. SW of 
Nushky, on the Budu river or torrent. 
REGANI-TCHIFLIK, a town of Greece, in the 


nom. of Acarnania, near the r. bank of the Aspro- 
potamo, and junction of the Actos, and 12 m. NE 
of Catochi. 

REGEL, or Recoty, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat and 25 m. WNW of Tolna, near an exten- 
sive marsh, intersected by the Kapos. 

REGELLO, a village of Tuscany, in the at 
and 24 m. ESE of Florence, vicariat and 9m. NNW 
of San Giovanni-in-Valdarno. Pop. 9,100. 

REGEN, a river of Bavaria, which has its source 
in the Béhmerwalde, on the confines of Bohemia, 
15 m. NE of Regen; runs first SW, 4 pests Regen; 
then directs its course to the NW, receives the 
Champ on the r., flows W into the circle of the Up- 
per Pfalz, bends 8, and after an extremely sinuous 
course of about 90 m., throws itself into an affluent 
of the Danube at Stadtam-Hof, opposite Ratisbon. 
It receives no important river. Regen, Viechtach, 


Mot it waters.—Also a market-town, the capi- 
1 of a 
Lower nia, 14m. NE of Deggendorf, and 36 
m. NNW of on the dvecte Pon 1,220. It 
has two churches, and possesses extensive breweries. 
It has an active trade in cattle. Pop. of presidial, 
12,580. Tin is wrought in the locality. 

REGEN, Rexymaret, Reexmaret, Szpez-Recen, 
or Reainau, a town of’ 


nsylvania, in the comitat 
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peak and 50 m. ENE of Thorenburg, and 19 m. NNE of 
Tet forms the only place of shelter on the E side of 


rivers, all affluents of the gulf | 





the last named town, throws itself into the 


a pretty place, and is enclosed by a mud wall, de- | 


has only a single gate, which is kept constantly | 


| 2,402. It has manufactories of cloth and of hats. It 
| was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1630. The 


the cap. of Calabria Ultra, situated on the E coast 
of the 


Champ, Roding and Regenstauf are the chief places | | 

| The material of the latter is partly raised in 

steer of the same name, in the cirele of 
va 





|is at the 
‘the town. R., the ancient 
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Neumarkt, on the r. bank of the Maros. It has a 
Catholic and a Lutheran church, and possesses ma-_ 
nufactories of woollen fabrics and leather. 
REGENDORF, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of the Upper Pfalz, 3m. SSW of Regenstauf, and 8 
m. N of Regensburg or Ratisbon, on the r. bank of 
the Regen. Pop. 805. It has a brewery, a saw 
and a malt-mill, and a manufactory of arme. 
REGENSBERG, or Recensrere, a small town of 
Switzerland, capital of the bail. of the same name, 
in the cant. and 11 m. NNW of Zurich, at the E ex- 
tremity of the Liigerberg. Pop. (Prot.) 289. It has 
a castle. The bail. comprises 16 parishes, and con- 
tains 11,930 inhabitants. 
REGENSBURG. See Rarispoy. _ 
REGENSTAUF, a market-town of Bavaria, 10 
m. NNE of Ratisbon, on the 1. bank of the Rege:, } 
which is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. 1,570. {| 
It has an almshouse, a brewery, distilleries of + 





brandy, potash, and. saltpetre, refineries, a brick- 





kiln, saw and tan-mills, &c. On an adjacent moun- 
tain are the ruins of a fort. 

REGENSTORFP, a village of Switzerland,in the j 
cant. of Zurich, 4 m. SSE of Regensberg. Pop. |}. 
1,000. . 

"REGENTS, or Cupyautacona (Lake), a lake of 
New South Wales, in the district of Lachlan, to the 
8 of Lachlan river, between Balloon or West Taylor {| 
Range on the E, and Goulburn or Gerrarar Range. {) 

REGENT’S SWORD, a remarkable Promaniaey ) 
of China, in the prov. of Shing-King, on the E side 
of the gulf of Lonamend, It is about 111 m. in 
length from NE to SW. Its southern extremity, 
named Chao-phing-tchou, or Charlotte's Point, is in 


| N lat. 88° 37’, and E long. 121° 12’. 


REGENT-TOWN, a village of Upper Guinea, on 
the Sierra Leone coast, 6m. 5 of Freetown, on Hog- 
Brook. Pop. 2,000. It is enclosed by woody 
mountains. 

REGENTVILLE, a town of New South Wales, 
in the co. of Cumberland, and p. of Mulgoa, on the 
Nepean river, 3 m. from Penrith. , 

_REGENWALDE, a town of Prussia, capital of a 
circle of the same name, in the prov. of Pomerania, 
BF gets and 44 m. NE of Stettin, and 14 m. NNW 
of Labes, on the r. bank of the Rega . in 1843, 


circle co apne 165 sq.m. Pop. 22,948. 

REGGE, a river of Holland, in the prov. of Over- 
yssel, an affluent of the Vecht. 

REGGIO, a considerable town and port of Naples, 


aro-di-Messina, or strait which separates the 
island of Bicily from the mainland, in N lat. 38° 5’, 
E long. 15° 40°. It stands ona hill, and its environs 
are celebrated for their varied beauties, and are rich 
in the culture of oranges, lemons, and cottons. It is 
walled, and well and regularly built, with spacious 
streets. Several of the houses are constructed of the 
remains of ancient buildings. Its public edifices 
are a cathedral, 11 churches, 7 convents, and 2 col- 
leges. It is the see of an archb. and of a high court 





| anda royal college. Pop.in 1850,8,400. Its manu- {| 


factures consist of linen, pottery, and silk goods. — 
een- 3 
irons, partly procured from the shell-fish called }) 


| Pinna marina, the filaments of which admit of bein 
}woven into gloves, stockings, and other small — 
articles of extreme fineness. Wine, oil, and fruit, 


likewise form objects of export. The modern ] 
village of Pentimele, a 4 m. to the N 
| Regium Julii, was alm 
totally destroyed by the dreadful earthq 
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February, 1783, and was again devastated by an. 


ata in 1841. 
REGGIO, the capital of a small duchy of the 


same name, belonging to the duchy of Modena, sit- | about 42 m. 
Cro “ | Aisch. Erlangen, Forchheim, and Bamberg are the 


uated on the river Crostolo, and the canal Tassone, 


tersecting the town, again unite; and running NW 


| joins the Main on the |. bank, 4 m. from Bamberg, 


and after a course navigable in all its length of 
Its only important affluent is the 


14m. WNW of Modena. Its streets are regular, | chief towns on its banks. 


and bordered with arcades or piazzas, an 
houses are tolerably built. The only public edifices 
of interest are the cathedral, the church of St. Pros- 
pero, that of the Augustine friars, the town-house, 
the theatre, and the Porta-Nuova. It has a library 
of 30,000 vols., and a museum of natural history 
formerly belonging to the celebrated Spallanzani. 
Pop. 18,000. The trade of R. is trifling, but it has 
a trade in cattle and wine, and a considerable yearly 
fair in spring. It was the Rhegium Lepidi of the 
ancients; and is celebrated as the birthplace of the 
poet Ariosto and the painter Correggio. 

REGGIOLO, a town of the state of Parma, in the 
duchy and 7 m. E of Guastalla. 

REGHRAD. Bee Rayoen. 

REGIL, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Guipuz- 
coa and eel of Aspeitia. Pop. 1,396. It hasa 
parish-church, a university, and three convents; 
and possesses manufactories of woollen and linen 
fabrics. . 

REGINA, 2 town of Naples, in the prov. of Ca- 
labria Citra, district and 14 m. NNW of Cosenza, 
cant, and 4m. N of Montalto. Pop. 450. It has 
two churches, a convent, and a fortress. 

REGINO, a canton of Corsica, in the N part of 
the arrond. of Calri. Pop. 4,704. Its chief place is 
Speloncato. 

REGINAU. See Recen. 

REGIS, a town of Saxony, in the circle and 19 m. 
SSE of Leipsig, bail. and 3 m. SSW of Borna, on the 
1. bank of the Pleisse. 

REGIS (Sart), a village of Lower Canada, in the 
district 63 m. SW of Montreal and co. of Hunt- 
ingdon, on the r. bank of the St. Lawrence. It con- 
sists of about 110 houses, inhabited chiefly by In- 
dians of the Iroquois tribe, and has a chapel and 
house belonging to the Catholic mission of Quebec. 
Pop. 721. e culture of a few herbs, fishing and 
hunting, form the chief means of subsistence to the 
inhabitants.—Also an island of the St. Lawrence, 

ite the village of the same name.—Also a river 
which falls into the St. Lawrence, above Lake St. 
Francis, at the SW extremity of the co. of Beau- 
harnois, near the village of the same name.—<Also 


a river formed by the confluence of two streams, in 
the seignory of Chateauguay, and which, after a 
short northerly course, into the St. Lawrence. 


 REGLA, a town of Cuba, in the Departemento- 


Occidental, Jurisdeccion and near Havana. Pop. 
6. 


~’ REGNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Luxembourg and dep. of Bihan. Pop. 189. 
REGNEVILLE, a commune and town of France, 


in the dep. of the Manche, cant. and 2 m. NW of | 
-Montmartin-sur-Mer, on the slope of a hill, on the | 


r. bank of the Sienne, at its entrance into the Eng- 
lish channel. Pop. 1,825. It has a custom-house 
and a port, and carries on an active import trade im 
coal, salt, tallow, timber, bricks, slate, and hides; 
“principal exports are marble, limestone, grain, 


legumes, and egg: . 
 REGNIER'’S MILLS, a village of Washington 
co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., on a branch of Duck 
creek of the Ohio, and 85 m. E by 8 of Columbus. 

_ REGNITZ, a river of Bavaria, formed by the 
junction of the Rednitz and Pegnitz, which unite in 
‘the circle of Middle Franconia. N i 
enters the circle of Upper Franconia; divides a little 
‘below Bamberg into two branches, which, after in- 





the | 


the Lima. 





Running N it 





REGNOWEZ, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Asieeusevaghe and 4m. WNW of Paces 
5m. N of Maubert-Fontaine. Pop. 500, re 

REGNY, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Loire, cant. and 3 m. N of St. Sympho- 
rien-de-Lay, and 8 m. ESE of Roanne. Pop. 1,485. 
It has several cotton mills, dye-works, and bleach- 


fields, and carries on a trade in linen and cotton 
| fabrics. 


In the environs are quarries of marble. ~ 

REGO-DE-FOZ, a fort of Portugal, in the proy. 
of Minho, comarca and 3m. WNW of Vianna, on 
the Atlantic, a little to the N of the embouchure of 

REGOLY. See Recer. x. 

REG-ROW AN, a bed of loose sand in Cabnl, in 
the district of Kohistan, in the plain of Beghram. 
It is about 300 ft. in width, and covers the face of a 
rock at an angle of 45° to the height of 750 ft. 
When disturbed, its undulations are said to be at- 
tended with audible vibrations resembling those of 
a drum. 

REGUINIES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault and dep. of Courcelles. Pop, 502. 

REGUINY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 7m.5 of Rohan, and 16 m. 
WNW of Ploermel. Pop. 1,036. 

REGUISHELM, or. Rexen, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Upper Rhine, cant. and 3 m. N of 
Ensisheim, and 14 m. 8 of Colmar, on the r. bank of 
the Ill, near the canal of Neufbrisach. Pop. 1,260. 

REGULAER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp and dep. of Bormbeonk . Pop. 
150. 

REGUMIEL, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. of Burgos and partido of Salas-de-los-In- 
fantes, in the Sierra-d’Urbion, on the Zumbel, an 
affluent of the Arlanza. Pop. 55. 

REHA. See Orrag. 

REHALU, or Recuat, a town of Bavaria, in a pre- 
sidial of the same name and circle of pore Fran- 
conia, 20 m. NW.of Eger, and 33 m. NE of Bay- 
reuth, on the Grunebach, in which there are pear 
fisheries. Pop, 1,600. It has manufactories of lin- 
en and woollen fabrics, and a brewery. Pop. of 
presidial, 13,055. 

REHBACH. See Srime. 

REHBURG, a town of the kingdom and gov. of 
Hanover, capital of an amt or bail. in Be pape 
ity of Kalenberg, on the Moorbach, which, 3 m. to 


| the E, falls into Lake Steinhuder. Pop. 1,380, It 


has a considerable trade in hops, and in the vicinity 
are sulphureous springs and baths. Pop. of bail., 


| 2,045 


; REHDEN, or Rapzyx, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of W. Prussia, regency and 25 m. 8 of Mar- 
ienwerder, circle and 12 m. SE of Graudenz, on a 
small lake. Pop. 800. It has a Lutheran and two 
Catholic churches. | 

REHER, a town of Hindostan, in the presidenc 
of Bengal and prov. of Delhi, district and 39 m., N 
of Moradabad. ’ 

REHETOBEL, a parish of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Appenzell, 14m. NE of Trogen. Pop. 1,860. 

REHME, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Westphalia, segvocy and 6 m. SW of Minden, circle 
and 10m. NE of Herford, on the |. bank of the 
Weser, a little above the confluence of the Werre, 
and on the Berlin and Cologne railway. Pop. 920. 

REHMUTPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
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prov. and 120.m. NW of Bejapur, near the I. bank 
of the Kri 


REHNA, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and district of Wismar, on the l. 
bank of the Rate 17 m. ESE of Lubeck, and 
18 m. WNW of Schwerin. It has numerous manu- 
factories of linen and woollen fabrics, needles, nails, 
tobacco, and leather, a tin foundery, a States 
and numerous breweries and distilleries of brandy. 

REHOBOTH, a village of Wilkes co., in the 
state of Georgia, U. S., 62m. NE by N of Milledge- 
ville.—Also a township of Bristol co., in the state of 
Massachusetts, 38 m. S by W of Boston,. drained 
by Palmer’s river. Pop. in 1840, 2,169; im 1850, 
2,103.—Also a village of Perry co., in the state of 
Ohio, 51m. E by 8 of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 


800. 

REHRENSBURG, a village of Berks co., im the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 35 m. ENE of Harris- 
. Pop. in 1840, 250; in 1850, 300. | 

IBERSDORF, a town of Saxony, 4 m. E of 
Zittau. Pop. 1,000. 4 

REIBNITZ, a village of Prussian Silesia, in the 
reg. of Liegnitz,4 m. W of Hirshberg. Pop. 1,300. 

R TBOLDSGRUN, a village of Saxony, in the 
bail. and 9 m. NE of Plauen. 

REICHELSHEIM, a bail. and town of the duchy 
of Nassau, insulated by the grand-duchy of Hesse, 
18 m. NE of Nassau.—Also a town of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 18 m. NW of Erbach. Pop. 1,240. 

REICHENAU, an island of the lake of Constanz, 
belonging to Baden, 4m. WNW of Constanz. It 
is about 5 m. long, and 1 m. broad, and contains 
a number of ocohiaiils and vineyards. Pop. 1,400.— 
Also a town of Saxony, near the confines of Bo- 
hemia, on the Ostritz, 4m. SSE of Hirshfeld. Pop. 
3,600. It has active manufactories of linens and 
silks, and several dye-works and bleacheries.—Also 
a town of Bohemia, 18 m. ENE of Koniggratz, on a 
small affluent of the Wilde-Adler. Pop. 3,900. 
nin is a fine modern dasa be F good Sollestion 
of paintings, and a library. The chief employment 
of ties tababitents is weaving woollen nda aAlio 
atown of Bohemia, 21 m. 8 of Budweis, on the 
Malsh.—Also a village 7 m. SSE of Reichenberg. 

REICHENBACH, a town of Prussian Silesia, in 





has manufactories of cotton, canvass, starch, and 
woollens, and bleacheries, dye-works, and tanneries. 
A convention was concluded here in 1790, between 
Prussia and Austria.—Also a town of Saxony, in the 
Voigtland, 13 m. NNE of Plauen. Pop. in 1843, 
6,699, employed chiefly in the manufacture of fine 
woollens. This town suffered much from fire in 
1681 and 1720.—Also a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
district of the Odenwald, on the Lauter, 4m. NW 
of Lindenfels. Pop. 600.—Alsoa village of Bavaria, 
7m. W of Roding, on the lL. bank of the Regen.— 
Also a vi of Electoral-Hesse, 3 m. N of Schmal- 
kalden.—Also a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 






gov. of Liegnitz, with 800 inhabitants.—Also a river 
of Switzerland, in the cant. of Berne, district of 





Ober-Hasle, which flows into the Aar near Meyrin- 
gen. It is asmall stream, but when swelled by the 
melted snow from the Alps, pours a large mass of 
water over a lofty precipice, and forms one of the 
finest cataracts in the Alps—Also a le, 
hada pecs m. N of Frendenstadt, near the r. 
bank of the Murg. Pop. 500. 

REICHENBERG, or I ,a town of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Bunzlau, on the Neisse, 54 m. NNE 
of Prague. Pop. in 1840, 12,357. It has several 
ie manufacturing establishments for woollens 
and linens, with fulling-mills and dye-houses, and a 
considerable traffic in wool and yarn. On the 21st of 
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54 


]. | Klagenfurt. 


the reg. and 30 m. 8W of Breslau. Pop. 5,400. It} 


of | 





wer ae 


April, 1757, the Prussians under the duke of Bruns- 
wick obtained a victory here over the Austrians. 
peste mores tes a village of Illyria, 32 m. NE of 

op. 350. 
| REICHENHALL, a town of Bavaria, on the Sal- 
| ach, 65 m. ESE of Munich, in N lat. 47° 44’, E long. 

12°53’, at an alt. of 499 yds. above sea-level. Pop. in 
1838, 2,660. It is situated in an agreeable ey, 

surrounded by calcareous mountains, of from 3,000_ 
| to 4,000 ft. alt.; and is of great importance on account 
of its salt-works. There are here 30 springs, one of 
which is computed to throw up 1,500,000 cubic feet 
|annually. Many of these springs are 50 ft. deep, 
and all of them vary in their degree of concentra- 
tion and of temperature. The richest has a specific 
gravity of 1:176 or 28} tbs. of salt in every 100 
pints of water. The salt annually made here is 
| estimated at 16,000 tons. 

REICHENSACHSEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, 

4m. SW of Eschwege, on the r. bank of the Soutra. 


Pop. 1,600. . 
REICHENSTEIN, a town of Prussian Silesia, 6 
m. E of Glatz. Pop. 1,300. It has manufactories 
of nitric acid, and chemical works. 
REICHENSTEIN (Lowes), a small town of Bo- 
hemia, on the r. bank of the Wotawa, 3 m. WSW of 
| Berg-Reichenstein. su 600. | 
| REICHERTSHO FEN, a village of Bavaria, 9 m. 
SE of Neuborg, on the]. bank of the Paar. Pop. 600. 
REICHESDORF, a town of Transylvania, 4 m. 
E of Medias, on an affluent of the Great Kockel. 
REICHMANNSDORF, a village of Bavaria, 12 
m. SW of Bamberg. 
REICHRAMNING, a village of the archd. of 
| Austria, 12 m. 8 of Steyer, on the 1. bank of the 


| Ens. Pop. 1,300. 
SHOFFEN, a town of France, in the dep. 


REIC 
'of Bas-Rhin, 15 m. SW of Vissembourg. Pop. in 
1846, 2,828. It has manufactures of woollens and 
paper, likewise iron-works and founderies. . 
REICHSTADT, a town of Bohemia, 40 m. NNE 
of Prague, on the Zwittebach. Pop. 1,808. It has 
manufactures of cottons. It was the cap. of a 
duchy, erected by the emperor Francis I. in favour 


| of his grandson, the son of Napoleon and the arch- 


duchess Maria Louisa of Austria. 
REICHSTHAL, a town of Prussian Silesia, 34 m. 
E of Breslau. Pop. 1,000. 
REIFFENBERG, a village of the duchy of Nas- 
| sau, 9m. SW of Usingen. Pop. 600. 


Illyria, in Carniola, 8 m. NW of Gottsche, on the 
Rieser. The inhabitants manufacture large quanti- 
ties of sieves and small wooden articles, with which 
| they traverse a great part of Austria. 
IGATE, or Ryeeare, a parish and parl. bor- 
ough of Surrey, 19 m. E of Guildford, and 21 m. 8 
by W of London, within 2 m. of the Merstham sta- 
tion, and a 4 m. of the Reigate station at the junc- 
tion of the South-Eastern and Brighton lines of rail- 
way. Area of p., 6,008 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,246; 
in 1831, 3,397; in 1841, 4,584; im 1851, 4,927. 
|The town is ss situated at the head of 
Holmesdale, which is watered by a branch of the 
Mole. It formerly sent two members to parliament, 
but now returns only one. Electors in 1848, 198. 
REIGHTON, or RicHron, a parish in the E. R. 
of Yorkshire, 54 m. NW by N of Bridlington. Area 
| 1,818 acres. Pop. in 1831, 234; in 1851, 247. 
REIGNAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Charente, cant. and 5 m. NE of Baignes, on the l. 
bank of the Tref. Pop. 1,200.—Also a village in 
the dep. of Gironde, 9m. NE of Blaye. = §= 
REIGNIER, a town of Continental Sardini 
the duchy of Savoy, on the Arve, 9 m. 











| REIFFNITZ, or Rieexza, a town of Austrian ‘ 
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neva. Pop. 1,700. It has a trade in wine, and in 
agriculture and dairy produce “ 

REIKIANESS (Care), 
coast of Iceland, in N lat. 63 

REIKLAVIK, or Reriavic, a town on the SW 
coast of Iceland, the capital of the island. It stands 
on a small tongue of land projecting into the Faxe- 
fiord, in N lat. 64° 8’, W long. 21° 55’, 6 or 7 m. W 
of the mouth of the Laxelbe or Laxaa river. The 





resident pop. does not exceed 500, but this is con- 


siderably increased during the fairs which are held 
here in the early part of the summer. 
chiefly of a single wide street, with wooden houses 
of a single story, runnin v 
hind a rising beach of black shingle. To some of 
the houses gardens are attached, in which salad, 
spinach, ey, potatoes, and a few other culinary 
roots are cultivated. The only houses of stone are 
those of the stiftamtsmann or governor, and that of 
the bishop. The church, or cathedral as it is called, 
is built of stone, with a wooden roof, which is divid- 
ed into several compartments containing a respect- 
able library. For a considerable distance round 
the town, the surface presents only a uniform plain 
of pares stones, and swamps, without a single tree 
or bush. 


its fairs the peasantry bring wool and woollen goods, 
such as knitted seckan 8 ead mittens, halter eitaa, 
calves, sheep, tallow, 
tle, dried cod, salmon, seal-oil, and seal-skins; and 
in return for these take back coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
snuff, brandy, flour, salt, and soap. 

REILLANE, a town,of France, in the dep. of 


Basses-Alpes, 14m. E of Apt. Pop. 1,400. 
REILLO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 m. | 
SE of Cuenca. 


REIMS. See Reems. 

REIN, a town of Prussian Lithuania, on Lake 
Spirding, 12 m. SSE of Rastenburg. Pop. 1,300. 

REINACH, or Rynacs, a parish and village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Aargau and district of 
Kulm, 12 m. SSE of Aarau. Pop. 2,600. It has 
manufactories of cotton fabrics, printed calicoes, &c., 
and a large granary. Pop. of p., 4,959.—Also a 
veer in the cant. and 6 m. Sof Basle. Pop. 600. 

REI 


part of the duchy of Holstein. It comprises an area 


of 21 sq. m., and contains two parishes, and 4,400 | 


inhabitants. ee 

| REINBRECHTS, a town of Austria, in the prov. 
. of Lower Austria and upper circle of the Manharts- 

berg, 

ies near the |. bank of the river of that name. 
REINEBERG, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 

of Westphalia, regency of Minden and circle of 


inde. 

TREINERSBURG, a village of Clarion co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U.8., on an affluent of Red 
Bank creek, 146 m. WNW of Harrisburg. 

- REINERZ, Dvenix, or Dussnics, a town of Prus- 
sia, in the prov. of Silesia, regency and 60 m. SSW 
of Breslau, circle and 11 m. WSW of Glatz, on the 
]. bank of the Weisstritz, on a height, at an alt. of 


PE), a promontory on the SW 
i) ual 


It consists | 


arallel to and close be- | 


) It has an astronomical observatory, a | 
Bible society, and some woollen manufactures. To | 


12 m. SE of Zwettel, and 15 m. WNW of 


ee ee ete ee a bailiwick of the duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the principality of Gotha. 
rJehroda and the east 


It contains the town of Friedrichroda 


of Reinhardsbrunn. Pop. 4,390. : 


REINHARDS-WALD, a chain of mountains in 
Electoral-Hesse, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, be- 
tween the Weser and Diemel. It joins the Ha- 
bichts-wald on the 8. 

REINHARTSAU, or Rernersav, a nine of 
Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Schwarzwald and 
bail. of Frendenstadt. Pop. 270. ; 

REINHAUSEN, a village of Hanover, in the 
gor. of Hildesheim, principality and 5 m. SSE of 

ttingen. Pop. 548. 

REINHEIM, a town of the grand-duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, capital of a bail. of the same name and 
panes of Starkenburg, 11 m. SE of Darmstadt, in a 

ne valley, on the l. bank of the Gersprenz, which 
is here crossed one stone bridge. Pop. 1,196. 

REINI. See Rent. 

REINIER, a town of Sardinia, capital of a man- 
demento, in the prov. of Carouges, 12 m. NW of 
Bonneville, on the Arve. Pop. 1,260. 

REINO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Sannio, 
district and 23 m. SSE of Campobasso, cant. and 6 
m. Sof Colle, inavalley. It has a church and 
three chapels. Pop. 840. 

REINOSA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 


, | in Old Castile, in the prov. of Santander. The par- 
ichen Islandicus, horses, cat- 


tido comprises 149 pueblos. The town is 39 m. 
BSW of Santander, and 30 m. ENE of Cervera, ina 
fine valley, amidst mountains of the same name, and 
nee xe viancairel ne > which is nee crossed 
y a substantial bridge. Pop. 1,541. e princi 

street is straight Eb A lined with air ta 
houses, and in common with the streets generally 
is well-paved and drained. It has a handsome 
town-house, a Franciscan convent, a parish-chureh, 
an hospital, a Latin school, and a public granary. 
It possesses an active trade in corn, wine, flour, 

brandy. Iron, coal, and lime-stone are found in the 
surrounding mountains.—Also a town in the prov. 
and 21 m. NE of Burgos, partido and 3 m. SW of 
Bribiesca, in a mountainous locality, near the 1. 
bank of the Oca. Pop. 150.—Also a town in the 


| prov. and 9 m. ESE of Palencia and partido of Bal- 
NBEOK, a bailiwick of Denmark, in the 8 | 


tanas-y-Dehesa-de-Valverde, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, nearthe |. bank of the Pisuerga, which is here 
crossed by a bridge. Pop. 240. It has a fulling 
mill.—Also a range of mountains in the provinces 
of Santander and Burgos, which separate from the 


| great Cantabrian chain, on the § side, in N lat. 43°; 


run from NW to SE to the environs of Burgos, 
where they take the name of that town. Their 
culminating point is in the vicinity of the Reinosa, 
where they give rise to the Ebro and Pisuerga. 
Their summits are covered with perpetual snow, 
but timber of the finest description abounds on their 
declivities. . 

REINSTEDT, a town of the duchy of Saxe- 
Altenburg, on the river Selke. Pop. 1,154. 

REIPOLZKIRCHEN, .a village of Bavaria, 15 
m. NW of Kaiserlautern. Pop. 500. 

REISBACH, a town of Bavaria, 9 m. SW of 





596 yds. above sea-level. Pop. in 1843, 2,346. It 


Landau, near the r. bank of the Vils. Pop. 
has a suburb, two Catholic urches, an hospital, , 


1,500. _ 
REISEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 45 


d several manufactories of woollen and linen fab- 
Oe en caper mills, saw-mills, &c. In the vicin- | m. SSW of Posen. Pop. 1,240. Jt has a chateau 





and a Piarist college. ‘ 
REIS-FIORD, a bay on the N coast of Norway, 
to the NE of the Lyngen-fiord. 
REISK, a parish of co. Waterford, 6 m. SW by § 
of Waterford. Area 3,826 acres. Pop. 1,072. » 
REISSMARKT, or Szempave.y, a town of Tran= 
sylvania, 18 m. WNW of Hermannstadt, the chief 


8 SS set 


ity are several mineral springs and baths, several 
eget HE a sparehe wales named Seefelder, 
1} atan alt. of 709 yds, above sea-level, and enclosed 
|} by huge masses of rock. . 3 

| S{NFELD, a market-town of Denmark, in the 
| duchy of Holstein, to the SW of Lubeck. Pop. 
1+ 500. It has a Cistercian convent. 
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place of a district lying between the eco. of Carlsburg | 
and the district of Hermannstadt. 
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diterranean, and on the W by the prov. of Oneglia. 
Pop. in 1821, 56,539; im 1839, 60,855. It is to a 


REISTERTOWN, a township of Baltimore co., | great extent covered with the Maritime Alps, rami- 


Maryland, U. §., 34 m. E of Patapsco. 

REITTI, a village of the Tyrol, in the co. and 10 
m. SSE of Bregenz, on the Aach.—<Also a town of 
the Tyrol, on the river Lech, 6 m. 8 of Fussen. 

REJITZA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 150 
m. NW of Vitebsk. Pop. 1,500. 

RELLEW, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 18 
m. N of Alicant. Pop. 2,500. It has oil-mills, 
flour-mills, and distilleries. 

RELLINGEN, a village of Denmark, in Holstein, 
4m. N of Hamburg. 

REMALARD, or Reamaagp, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Orne, 13 m. SE of Mortagne. Pop. 
1,700. 

REMBANG, a town of Java, on the N coast, in S 
lat. 6° 40°, 60 m. WNW of Samarang. It is large 
and populous, has a good harbour, and is advan- 
tageously situated for trade. Sea-salt is manufac- 
tured in the neighbourhood.—The district of R. con- 
taining 1,400 sq. m., had a pop. in 1815 of 158,530, 
which has considerably increased since that period. 
Its chief productions are rice, sugar, tobacco, and 
timber. : 

REMEDIOS, a town of New Granada, near the 
river Miel, 89 m. NW of Santa-Fe, in N lat. 7° 10’. 
Pop. 2,500.— Also a settlement of New Granada, in 
the prov. of Antioquia, at the source of a small af- 
fluent of the Magdalena.—Also a group of islets off 
the coast of Brazil, in 8 lat. 26° 29”. 

REMEDIOS (Punta-pe-1os), a headland of Cen- 
tral America, in N lat. 13° 30’, W long. 90° 0”. 

REMENHAM, a parish in Berks, 8 m. W by N 


of Maidenhead, on the E bank of the Thames. Areca | 


1,590 acres. Pop. in 1841, 485; in 1851, 486. 
REMETE, a village of Transylvania, 9 m. NW 
of Gyergo-Sankt-Meklos, on an affluent of the 
Marosch. 
REMEZE (Sarnt), a village of France, in the dep. 
4 2 ce cant. and 7 m. W of Saint- Audéol. 
‘op. 650. 
REMICH, a town of the duchy of Luxemburg, 
on the Moselle, 12 m. E by $ of Luxemburg. Itis 
surrounded by a highly fertile district, and has an 
active trade in agricultural produce. 
REMICOURT, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, cant. of Mornalle. Pop. 378. 
REMIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Saone-et-Loire, 1m. W of Chagny. Pop. 1,336.. 
REMILLY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ardennes, 4 m. SSE of Sedan, on the Demanne. 
Pop. 750. 
MIRE ISLANDS, a group of six small islands 
off the coast of French Guayana, 4m. SE of Cayenne. 
REMIREMONT, a town of France, situated 
among the Vosges mountains, on the 1]. bank of the 
Moselle. Pop. in 1821, 3,549; in 1846, 5,430. It 
has manufactories of fine cottons, paper, and leather, 
and in the vicinity are iron works and saw-mills. 
The environs produce great quantities of cherries.— 
The arrond. has an area of 84,576 hect., and com- 
prises 4 cant. Pop. in 1846, 71,206. 
REMISSAU, a town of Saxony, in the co. of 
Schonburg, 2m. NNE of Glauchau. Pop. 600. 
-REMLINGEN, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 
the principality of Starkenburg. Pop. 800.—Also a 
yale of Bavaria, 10 m. W of Wurzburg. Pop. 
REMO (Sax), a province and town of Sardinia, 
in the dio. of Nice. The prov. comprises an area of 
74,431 hectares, extending between 43° 44° and 44° 
4’ N lat., and bounded on the N by the dio. of Coni, 
on the E by the prov. of Nice, on the S by the Me- 
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fications of which slope towards the sea, and form 
the sources of numerous streams. Upwards of 
17,000 hect. of the prov. are under cultivation, the 
annual produce of which are 3,505 in grain, 590 in 
legumes, 45,325 in wine, 1,710 in oil, and 14,597 are 
covered with wood. Of live stock it has 100 draught 
oxen, 1,000 head of cattle, 70 horses, 2,000 asses, 
1,830 mules, 17,000 goats, and 500 pigs. The ad- 
ministration of this prov. is conducted by a vice and 
sub-vice intendant. It comprises 8 mandementos 
and 28 communes.—The town is 28 m. ENE of 
Nice, and 15 m. SW of Oneglia, on the Mediterra- 
nean, Pop. 7,450. It is situated amphitheatrally 
on the slope of a hill, near the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and is well-built. It has a college, and a 
small fort, and carries on a considerable trade with 
France. The environs are adorned with finely ter- 
raced gardens, planted with orange and citron trees, 
and studded with villas. The costume and J 

of the place are both peculiar. San R. was bom- 
barded by the English in 1745. . 

REMOE, an island of Norway, near the W coast, 
in N lat. 62° 22’, and E long. 5° 38”. 

REMOIS, an ancient district of France, in Cham. 
paigne, now comprised in the NW part of the dep. 
of the Marne. 

REMOIVILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Hompre. Pop. 114. 

REMOLLON, a commune of France, in the dep. 


of the Upper Alps, cant. and 8 m. SW of Chorges, 


| at the foot of a mountain, near the r. bank of the 


Durance. Pop. in 1841, 605. 

REMOUCHAMPS, a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. and 12 m. SE of Liege, in the vicinity of which 
is a remarkable grotto. 

REMOULENS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Gard, 9 m. SE of Uzés, near the |. bank of the Gard, 
he which there is here thrown an iron suspension 

re. 
REMPSTON, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 10 m. 


Sof Nottingham. Area 1,660 acres. Pop. 389. 


_ REMS, a river of Wiirtemberg, which rises 8 m. 
E of Gmund, and runs into the Neckar, 4m. NW of 
Waiblingen, after a NW course of 50 m. throug! 
highly fertile district. bal a 

SCHEID, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 
18 m. ESE of Dusseldorf. 'Till recently a small vil- 
lage, it has expanded greatly of late years, and is 
now one of the chief manufacturing places in West- 
phalia, its hardware being well known throughout 
Germany, Russia, and America. A vast number of 
reaping hooks are made here, besides a surprising 
quantity of saws, files, gardeners’, carpenters’, and 
joiners’ tools, locks and keys, scissors, and nails. 
The pop. was returned in 1843 at 11,902. 

-REMSEN, a township of Oneida co., New York, 
U. &., 89m. NW of Albany. Pop. 1,407. 

REMY Gas) a canton, commune, and town of 
| France, in the dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhéne, and 
| arrond. of Arles-sur-Rhéne. The cant. comprises 
|6com. Pop. in 1831, 11,287; in 1846, 12,076. The 
town is 12 m. NE of Arles-sur-Rhéne, near the Canal- 
de-Real. Pop. in 1846, 6,077. Its ancient ram: 
have been converted into boulevards, planted with 
trees; the streets are narrow and irregularly built, 
but it has a public square adorned with handsome 
edifices and a fountain. The town-house, a modern 
structure, occupies one side of the square. The an- 
cient church, which was destroyed in 1818, has been 
replaced by a handsome edifice. It has algo a Inna- 
tic asylum, possesses several | ing-mills. 


: seg nnIng ye 
| The trade consists chiefly in wine and grain. In 
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the vicinity is a marble quarry. About $a mile to 
the N of the’ town om ths eftt of the ancient Glanum— 
a place of some importance under the Roman empe- 
rors—are a triumphal arch erected in honour of 
Nero Claudius Drusus, and a mausoleum to Sextus 
Lucius Marcus. The town derived its name from 
St. Remy, archbishop of Reims, to whom Glanum 
and the surrounding territory was presented by Clo- 
vis in 501.—Also a canton and commune in the dep. 
of the Puy-de-Déme, and arrond. of Thiers. 
cant. comprises 4 com. Pop. in 1831, 11,757; in 
1846, 12,076. The village is 3 m. NE of Thiers. 
ring a 1846, 4,090. It has manufactories of cutlery. 
—Also a village of the dep. of the Upper-Saéne, cant. 
and 3m. NNE of Amance. Pop. 460. 

REMY-SUR-AIRE (Samr), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, cant. and 11 m. NE 
of Brezolles, on the r. bank of the Aure, by which 
it is here separated from the dep. of the Eure. Pop. 
856. It has several cotton spinning-mills and fac- 
tories, and a foundery. 

REMY-DE-BLOTT (Saint), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Puy-de-Déme, cant. and 2 m. SE 
of Menat, near the r. bank of the Sioule. Pop. 1,100. 
_ REMY-AUX-BOIS (Sart), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. and 2 m. § of 
peepeene: Pop. 290. It has manufactories of 

osiery. 

REMY-EN-BOUZEMONT (Sarsr), a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of 
arrond. of Vitry-le-Francais. The cant. comprises 
34com. Pop. in 1831, 8,038; in 1846, 8,194. The 
town is 8 m. SSE of Vitry-le-Francais, in a marshy 
locality. Pop. 578. 

REMY-SUR-BRIENNE (Sarr), a village of 


‘France, in the dep. of the Céte-d'Or, cant. and 2 m. | 


W of Montbard, on the. bank of the Brienne, a little 
above its confluence with the Armangon. Pop. 680. 
It has a manufactory of vinegar. 
REMY-LES-CHEVREUSE (Sarr), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 
14 m. ESE of Chevreuse, in a fine valley, on the r. 
bank of the Yvette. Pop. 1,100. It has in the 
vicinity some fine villas, and possesses a consider- 
able trade in flour, hemp, timber, charcoal, dried 
sonmes, and hay. 


| MY-DU-PLAIN (Sanvr),acommuneof France, | 


in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and 5 m. W of Ma- 


mers, near the l. bank of the Bienne, an affluent of | 


the Sarthe. Pop. 1,020. It has a mineral spring 


Ss 
_ REMY-DE-SILLE (Sart), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Sarthe, and cant. of Sille-le-Guil- 


laume. Pop. 1,230. 

REMY -DE-LA-VANNE (SArnt 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-et- e, cant. and 
4m. WNW of La Ferté-Gauchier, on a plateau 
near the |, bank of the Grand-Morin. Pop. 636. It 


lh 33 ar-mill. 


in the dep. 
ESE of Ponts-de-Cé, on the |. bank of the Loire. 

RENA (Care), a headland at the SE extremity of 
the island of Skyro, in the Archipelago, in N lat. 38° 
43’, and E long. 24° 27’ 55”. : 

RENAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 8 m. NE of Redon. Pop. 
1,363. It is noted for its cheese. 


, & village of 


-RENAGE, a commune of France, in the dep. of | 
the Isere, cant. and 14 m. SW of Rives, on a height 
near the r. bank of the Fure. Pop. 1,204. It. 


mufactories of silk fabrics, and several iron and 
_ RENAISON, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
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In 1838, 12,489. 


e | 


| 3m. below the confluence of the Pan river. About 


e Marne, and 


-LA-VARENNE (Sant), a town of France, | 
of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 11 m. | 


the Clyde, nearly 3 m. N of Paisley, and 6 m. W of 
Glasgow. It consists only of a single street, about 
| a 4 m. in length, with some lanes. The inhabitants 


| manufactory. 





\ 


tél, near the 1. bank of a river of the same name, 
which, after a course of about 17 m., joins the Loire, 
on the 1. bank, a little above Roanne. Pop. 1,974. 
It has an active trade in wine, the produce of the 
locality, and several granite quarries. 

RENAIX, or Ronse, a town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, 21m. by W of Ghent. Pop. 
It has extensive woollen and cot- 
ton manufactures, and large linen markets. The 
only public buildings of interest are a magnificent 
chateau, an hospital, and three churches. 

RENAN (Sart), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, on the smal] river Alber-Haut, 7 m. W 
by N of Brest. . 

RE-NAN-K7HYAUNG, a village of Ava, situated 
in a narrow dell, on the E bank of the Irawaddy, 


a 


a ee ge ee, 


3 m. from this village are celebrated petroleum 
springs scattered over a space of about 16 sq. m. 
sandhills and ravines. is petroleum is used 
over all Burmah for burning in lamps. 7 
RENCHEN, a town of Baden, on the river Rench, 
9m. NNE of Offenberg, on the Basle and Main- 
ham railway. Pop. 2,573. It gives name to the 
Rencherloch, a pass which Montecuculi maintained 
in 1675, against all the efforts of Turenne. In 
1796, Moreau obtained an advantage here over the 
sent which opened to him a passage into 
nabs. * F 
RENDCOMB, a parish in Gloucestershire, 52 m. 


N by W of Cirencester. Area 2,532 acres. Pop. in 


“"RENDE, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citsa, 

, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 3 

m. NW of Cosenza.” Pop. 3,800. | 
~RENDEZVOUB, a small island in the bay of 

Honduras, in N lat. 16° 59’.—Also an islet off the 

SW coast of Borneo, in § lat. 2° 44’, | 

RENDEZVOUS HARBOUR, an inlet at the N 
paar ath of the largest Auckland island, in 5 lat. 
a 32°, E long. 166° 12’, terminating in Laurie har- 

ure. \ 

RENDHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 3 m. NW by 
W of Saxmundham. Area 1,721 acres. Pop. 453. 

RENDLESHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 84 m. SSW 
of Saxmundham. Area 2,020 acres. Pop. 359. 

RENDSBURG, a town of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Holstein, 54 m. NW of Hamburg, situated on the 
Eyder, at its junction with the canal of Kiel, and on 
the Kiel and Altona railway. It is divided by the 
river into three parts, of which one is an ‘sland, and 
the others are on the respective banks of the Eyder. 
Its pop. in 1847 was 10,400. Its chief trade con- 
sists in timber, and in the navigation of the canal 
of Kiel. Its manufactures consist of hosiery, earth- 
enware, and tobacco. It is a fortress of considera- 
ble strength, but the fortifications are, it is said, 
about to be dismantled. A line of railway is now 
executing from this town to Treya, Flenshorg, and 
Husum. K. was greatly injured in August 1850 
by the explosion of a res laboratory. 
RENFREW, a Village of Canada, on the Bonne 
Chere, 70 m. N of Kingston. 

RENFREW, a royal burgh and a parish in the 
co. of the same name. The p. is bounded on the E 
chiefly by Govan in Lanarkshire ; on the W by the 
rivers Black Cart and Gryfe. Area 3,776 acres. 
The pop., including the burgh, was, in 1801, 2,031; 
in 1821, 2,646; in 1641, 3,076; in 1851, 3,898.— 
The burgh is situated within a $ m. of the 8 bank of 





are chiefly pied in the weaving of silks and 
muslins ; and there is a bleachfield, and a starch 
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RENFREWSHIRE, a small but important ma- 
nufacturing and commercial co. of Scotland; bound- 
ed on the E and NE by Lanarkshire; on the 5 by 
Ayrshire; on the W by the frith of Clyde, which 
separates it from Apezieaen ; and on the N by 
the frith and river of Clyde, which separate it from 
Dumbartonshire, except 1,294 acres belonging to 
: of Renfrew, which lie on the opposite side 
of the river. The greatest length of the co., ina 
NW direction, is 314 miles; its greatest breadth, 13} 
m. Its areais 154,240 acres, of which about 100,000 
are cultivated, 20,000 uncultivated, and 34,240 un- 
profitable. In 1801, the pop. was 79,891; in 1821, 
111,796; in 1831, 133,443; in 1841, 154,755; in 
1851, 161,091. The rapid increase in the number 
of inhabitants is attributable to the extension of 
manufactures and commerce. The greater — 
are gathered round and in the towns of Paisley, 
Greenock, and Port-Glasgow. Im ancient times 

ter part, if not the whole, of the district, 
oe forms the county of Renfrew, was de- 
yminated from one of its rivers, Strathgryfe,— 
the valley of the Gryfe,—and was included in the 
shire of Lanark. ‘The principal rivers are the 
White Cart, the Black-Cart, the Gryfe, the Levern, 
and the Calder. The SE part of the co. is in- 
eluded in the coal-district of the west of Scotland, 
and in this part coal has been long and extensive- 
ly wrought. Limestone, freestone, an 
md throughout the county. Ironstone is also 
found, and has been partially wrought. 

RENGERSDORF, a village of Prussian Silesia, 
in the co. and 4 m. 8 of Glatz, on the r. bank of the 
Neiss. Pop. 1,000. | 

RENHOLD, a parish of Bedfordshire, 4m. NNE 
of Bedford. Area 2,165 acres. Pop. in 1851, 484. 

RENI, a town of Bessarabia, 42 m. WNW of 
Kichenau, at the confluence of the Pruth and the 
Danube. It rts wheat, barley, and maize. 

RENINGELST. a town of Belgium, in W. Flan- 
ders, 6m. SW of Ypres. Pop. of com. 1,800. 

_ RENINGHE, a town of Belgium, in W. Flan- 
ders, 8 m. N by W of Ypres. Pop. 1,990. It has 
a trade in cattle, wood, and grain. 

RENKUM, a town of Holland, 
os W of Arnheim, near the r. bank of the Rhine. 

op. 1,100. 









the 5 of the Salomon archipelago, in § lat. 11° 28”. 
RENNEL’S SOUND, a bay of the N. Pacific, on 
ae oe of Queen Charlotte’s island, in N lat. 
\, RENNEROD, a village of Nassau, 9 m. NW of 

ure. Pop. 1,180. 

- ES, a town of France, formerly the oth of 
the proy. of Brittany, now that of the dep. of Ille- 
et-Vilaine, situated in an extensive plain, 61 m. 
NW of Nantes, in N lat. 48° 6’, W fon Ma be 3 be 
at the confluence of the Ille flowing from the N, and 
@he Vilaine coming from the E. Pop 
29,589; in 1831, 29,680; in 1846, 39,218. The lat- 
ter river traverses the town from E to W, dividing 
it into two parts, which are connected by bridges. 








The part on the |. bank, called the lower town, is | 


low, and subject Seeeeeany toinundations. That 
on the r.. | or the Upper town, forms the finest 
and most considerable part of the city. Since a 


dreadful fire of 1720, by which nearly 900 houses 


were consumed, R. has been rebuilt ona regular plan: 
a few of the narrow streets and antiquated houses 


still remain, but in general the streets are broad | 


and straight, and the houses well built, of a dark grey 
stone. The square of the Palais-de-Justice is con- 
structed on the model of the Place-Vendome at Paris. 
The Place-aux-Armes forms a pleasing promenade. 


SS A El ae 


college formerly i ay 
nade 


whinstone | N 
in the Bukkefiord, in N lat. 59° 7’. 


in Gelderland, 8 | ! 
}co., New York, U. 8., 24 m. 8 by 


RENNEL ISLANDS, a group in the Pacific, to 


. in 1821, | 








The principal public edifices are the cathedral, of 
ae aioe the town-hall, the house-of-cor- 
rection, the theatre, the artillery barracks, and a 
to the Jesuits. There 
are several fine prom s. R. is the seat of a 
university, with 8 professors; it has, besides, an aca- 
demy, a college royal, a normal school, a school of 
medicine and ry, a drawing-school, a public 
library of 30,000 vols.,a chamber of commerce, a 
museum, a physical cabinet, a chemical laboratory, 
a botanical garden, and a cabinet of natural history. 
The trade of R. is promoted by the facility of con- 
veyance, the Vilaine being navigable for large ves- 
sels towards its mouth, and for barges of considera- 
ble burden as far as Rennes. The principal objects 
of commerce are corn, cattle, hemp, flax, timber, 
lead, cyder, wax, and butter; it is also an entrepot 
for tobacco and der. The manufactures of R. 
consist of sailcloth, blankets, hats, chemical pro- 
ducts, paper, thread, lace, stockings, gloves, and 
hardware. R. is the see of a bishop, suffragan of 
Tours.—The arrond. of R. comprising 7 cants., has 
an area of 136,284 hectares. Pop. in 1846, 137,600. 
RENNINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, 4 m. 
SW of Leonberg. Pop. 1,200. 
RENNINGTON, a chapelry and township of Em- 
nese p- in Northumberland, 4 m. NE by N of Aln- 
WICK. 
RENNISOE, an island off the coast of Norway, 
3 RENNO, a town of Corsica 4 m. NNE of Vico. 
op. 900. 

ENO, a river of the States-of-the-Church, which 
rises in the Central Apennines; flows NNE through 
the deleg. of Bologna; and falls into the Po-di- 
Primaro, Seen to Ferrara, after a course of 90m. 

RENOWE'S HARBOUR, a harbour on the E 
coast of Newfoundland, 21 m. from Cape Race. 

RENSSELAER, a county on the pet of the 
state of New York, U. &., drained by the Hoosic, 
the Wynantskill, and the Poestonskill. Area 626 
sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 60,259; in 1850, 73,363. Its 
- is Troy.—Also a village of the above co., 12 m. 
SE of Troy. 

RENNSSELAERVILLE, a township of Albany 


of Albany. 
Pop. in 1840, 3,705; in 1850, 3,630. 
ENTERIA, a walled town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Guipuscoa, on the river Oyarzun, 3 m. ESE 
‘ his Sebastian. It has ironand steel works. Pop. 
,600. 
RENTON, a large manufacturing village in the 





| p. of Cardross, Dumbartonshire, pleasantly situated 


on the r. bank of the Leven, 24 m. N of Dumbarton. 
Extensive calico pointing and bleaching establish- 
ments have urged its prosperity to the bulk of a 


| small town; and, either directly or remotely, em- 
| ploy almost the whole of its pop., amounting to 


2.398 in 1851. | 
RENTY, a town of France, dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 
nig ieee of the a 14 m. pus phe Omer’s. 
| VEZ, a town of France, dep. of Ardenn 
8 m. SSE of Rocroy. Pop. 1,000. ’ ,. ii 
RENWICK, a parish of Cumberland, 10 m. NNE 
of Penrith. Area 4,220 acres. Pop. in 1851, 316. 
RENY. See Renz. 
REOLE (La), an arrondissement, canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Gi- 
ronde. The arrond. comprises an area of 79,782 
hect., and contains 6 cants. Pop. in 1831, 54,237; 
in 1841, 53,051; in 1846, 53,338. The cant. contains 
24coms. Pop. in 1831, 14,595; in 1846, 15,534.—'The 


town is 33 m. SE of Bordeaux, on the r. bank of the _ 


Garonne. Pop. in 1789, 2,834; in 1821, 3,680: 
1831, 3,787; in 1846, 4,080. It is ill and irregt 
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 Ozieri, on the strait of Bonifacio, in N lat. 41 


_ and leather. 


built, and with the exception of an ancient abbey, a 
fine structure, said to have originally been a pagan 
temple, and an old castle, a Saracenic edifice, it con- 
tains no buildings worthy of note. It has manufac- 
tories of cutlery, packsheet, combs, and vinegar, 
several tanneries and dye-works, and an active trade 
in wine, Beasidy, fram, and cattle. On the summit 
of an adjacent hill is an intermitting spring. This 


town derives its name from an ancient Benedictine 
La ie ne in 970, and from its regularity named 
: ft 


E NEE, a village of Hindostan, in the prov. of 


Kumaon, 10m. NW of Almora, at an alt. of 6,490 
ft. above sea-level. It is noted for its temple. 
REPARATA (Santa), a peninsula of Sardinia, in 
the dio. of Sassari, 57 m. NE of Sassari and prov. of 
14° 7" 
E long. 9° 8° 21". To the W of the peninsula is a 
headland of the same name. 


. REPENTIGNY, a town of Lower Canada, in the | 


district and 18 m. N of Montreal, and co. of Leinster, 
on the |. bank of the St. Lawrence. 

REPKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
and 27 m. NNW of Tchernigov, district and 27 m. 
WSW of Gorodnia. 

REPLONGES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Ain, cant. and 2 m. W of Bage-le-Chatel. 
eo 

PLOT, an island of Russia in Europe, in the 
grand-duchy of Finland, gov. of Vasa and district 
of Korsholm-Soedra, a little to the NE of the island 
of Wallgrunle, in the gulf of Bothnia, in N lat. 63° 
15’, E long. 21° 16’. It is about 6 m. in length. 


REPOSE (Lake), a sheet of water in Australia 


Felix, in the district of Portland bay, to the SE of 
the Grampian chain. It discharges itself into the 
river Hopkins. 

REPPE (La), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur and dep. of Audenne. Pop. 120. 

REPPE-SEILLES, a commune of Belgium, in 
the pon of Liege and dep. of Seilles. Pop. 109. 

REPPEL, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of Ton- 
gres. ah dep., 191; of com., 85. 
_ REPPEN, a town of Prussia, in the 
Brandenburg, regency and 13 m. E of Frankfort, on 
the Oder, circle and 12 m. W of Sternberg, on the 
Eilang, a small affluent of the Oder. Pop. in 1843, 
3,152. It has manufactories of cloth, linen, hats, 


. REPS, Rapres, or Konatom Szex, a stuhl or 
administrative prov. of Transylvania, in the Saxon 
territory, comprising an area of 230 sq.m. Pop. in 
1837, 19,671. It has a generally mountainous sur- 
face, and is intersected by several valleys, watered 


by the Mulenbach-kis-Homorod and Nagy-Homorod, 


uents of the Aluta, by which the prov. is bor- 
dered on the Eand 8. It produces grain in con- 
siderable quantities, and pastures large herds of 
cattle, but is not generally fertile. The rearing of 


bees forms also an important branch of local indus- | 


try. Game is abundant in the woods, and in the 
mountains are several saline springs. It contains 
atown of the same name and 17 villages.—The 
town, called also Kohalom and Haluma, is 20 m. 
SSW of Udvarhely, and 19 m. SE of Schasburg, on 
the Muhlenbach or Kossbach, at the confluence of 
the Schweisser. Pop. 2,200. It is well-built and 
is commanded by an ancient fortress which crowns 
a steep rock in the centre of the town. It hasa 
ic, a Lutheran, and a Greek church, a Lu- 
theran school, a saline spring, and a sulphur- 


REPTON, a parish and village of Derbyshire, 7 


m. SSW of Derby. Area of p., 6,440 acres. Pop. | 


| 1851, 1,725. Its principal vi 


rov. of | 


| in_ 1841, 2,241; in 1851, 2,232.—The village is 


ancient, and had at one time a priory. 
|. REPUBLIC, a village of Seneca co., in Ohio, U. 
&., 78 m. N of Columbus. 
- REPUBLICAN-FORK, ariver of the Nebraska 
territory, U. §., which, after a SE course of about 
300 m., unites with Smoky-kill-fork to form the 
| Kansas, a large affluent of the Missouri. 
REPULSE BAY, a bay on the S side of Melville 
ninsula, in N lat. 66°, W long. 87°. A rapid and 
eep stream flows into it from a series of lakes to 
the NNW.—Also a bay on the NE coast of Australia, 
en REOUEIT: z ul 
ZQU a village of France, dep. of Sarthe, 
cant. and 3 m. NNW of Pont-Vilaine. "Pop. 1.200. 
REQUENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Cu- 
|enca, 44m. W of Valencia. It is situated on an 
| eminence which overlooks an extensive and beauti- 
| fnl plain, watered by the Magro, an affluent of the 
Xucar. Pop. 10,893, of whom a considerable num- 
ber are Suipreyed in weaving silk which is sent to 
| Seville, Cadiz, and Madrid. Soap, oil, and brandy, 
are also manufactured in the town and its vicinity, 
The environs contain a number of gardens, and af- 
ford a considerable supply of saffron.—Also a village 
in the prov. and 21 m. NNE of Palencia. 

REQUISTA, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, 20 m. W by N of St. Afrique. Pop. in 
1846, 3,874 | | 

RERIGHAT, a town of Hindostan, in Nepal, at 
the confluence of the Gondok and the Reri-Khola, 60 
mn RERIZ, 2 “illage of P Beira, 

SRIZ, a village of Portugal, inthe prov. of Bei 
é m. ae Viseu, in the aay vane tae Pavia. 
iRRICK, or Rerwick, a parish of Kirkend- 
| brightshire, on the coast of the Solway frith, 5 m. 
ESE of Kirkcudbright. Pop. in 1841, 1,692; in 
ge is Auchencairn, 
RERYMORE, a Sieg of Queen's co., 54 m. W 
by N of Mountmellick. Area 13,943 acres. Pop. 
In 1831, 2,729; in 1841,2,916. Its surface embraces 
a wild and elevated portion of the Slievebloom 
mountains. In its SE corner, Baunreaghony has an 
alt. of 1,676 ft. above sea-level. 

RESCHEID, a village of Rhenish Prussia, 28 m. 
SSE of Aix-la-Chapelle. Lead is wrought in the 
vicinity. . 

RESCH WOVY, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 9m, NE of Bisch- 
willer, on the |. bank of the Zorn, Pop. 1,400. 

RESCOBIE, a central parish in Forfarshire, 3 m. 
ENE of Forfar. Area 12 sq. m. Pop. in 1841, 
788; in1851,711. Itis intersected by the Arbroath 
and Forfar railway. 

RESHD, or Resur, a town of Persia, the cap. of 
Ghilan, 150 m. NW of Teheran. It is situated on 
the shore of the Caspian, 16 m. SE of Enzelli, on 
a low unhealthy site, amidst a jungle of brambles, 
aldera, and young forest trees, but is a compara- 
tively thriving town with a pop. of 25,000, aan car- 
ries on a considerable trade in silk, gall-nuts, and 
fruits, with Astracan. The harbour is unsafe in 
stormy weather. The town was dreadfully devas- 

| tated by the plague in 1830-31. 
| RESICH, a town of Bosnia, in the sanj. and 90 


| m, NW of Novibazar, on the r. bank of the Lim. 


| RESICZA, or Rescurrza (Nemet), a village of 

| Hungary, in the com. and 7 m. NNE of Krassova, 

Ee 1,100. It has iron mines and forges 

| ESINA, a town of Naples, situated close to Por- 

| tici, at the W_ base of Vesuvius, 6 m. SE of Naples. 

| Pop. 8,900. It is built partly on the site of the an- 
cient Herculaneum. | | 


a 





RESINAR, a town of Transylvania, in the prov. a hh 


RES 


—, 
q 
d 


and 9 m1. : t 
Sebes. It is the see of cline eter bead 
Greek church. Pop.5,000. It has atrade in wood. 


RESMONDO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 1a, WNW of Burgos, on the r. bank of the Fres- 
no, asmall affluent of the Pisuerga. ‘ | 
 RESNA, a town of Albania, in the sanj. and 15 
m. ESE of Ochrida. Pop. 1,600. oe 

RESOLUTION ISLAND, one of the Society is- 
lands, in the S. Pacific, in 5 lat. 17° 93". It is about 
4 m. long, low and woody.—Also 3 
N. Atlantic ocean, on the N side of the entrance 
into Hudson’s straits, in N lat. 61°30’. It is nearly 

(0 m. in lengt 
10 RESOLUTION BAY, a bay onthe W coast of St. 


Christina, one of the Marquesas islands, in the 8. | 


Pacific, in 8 lat. 9° 55’. It is sometimes called 
Port Mendana, as having been discovered by that 
anish circumnavigator in 1595. 


“RESOLUTION (Port), a bay or harbour of the 
island of anon; te the 8. Pacific, in 8S lat. 


19° 32’. 
RESORT (Loox), an extensive arm of the sea, on 
the W coast of ee alan of Lewis, one of the He- 


brides, forming the division between Lewis and | 
Harris i 


rris. 

RESOULABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Agra, and district of Etaweh, in N lat. 26° 38°. 

RESPONDY, a small island in the Eastern seas, 
off the E coast of Madura. Wehetet 

RESSA, a river of Russia, which rises in the gov. 
of Kaluga, to the 8 of Serpersk, and flows N to the 
Ugra, which it joins after a course of 60m. 

RESSATA, a river of Russia, which rises in the 
gov. of Orel, near Alckhina, and flows N to the 
Jizdra, which it joins after a course of 58 m. 
RESSONS-SUR-MATS, a town of France, in the 





dep. of Oise, on the r. bank of the Mats, 9m. NNW | 


of Campiegne. Pop. 1,000. 
RESSU DENS, s Wage of Switzerland, in the 


nt. of Vaud, 2 m. N of Payerne. 3 
-ESSUND, a town of Sweden, in the province of 

tland, 22 m. SE of Ostersund. , 

RESTIGNE’, a village of France, in the dep. of 






J 


Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 3m. Eof Bourgueil Pop. 
1,750. 
"RESTOR (Norv and Sourn), two parishes of 


England, in . 
Louth, and the latter 5 m. NW of Alford. — | 

RESTORATION, a small island in the 8, Pacific, 
on the E coast of Australia, in 8 lat, 12° 37’, disco- 
vered by Bligh in 1789. 


tanisetta, on the r. bank of the Salso. Pop. 2,200. 


RESVEH (Care), a promontory on the Turkish | 


coast of the Black sea, in N lat..41° 56’. 


RETAURAL, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 


52 m. SE of Badajoz. 


RETCHITZA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and — 


160 m. SE of Minsk, on the r. bank of the Dnieper. 
RETERRE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Creuse, cant. and 4 m. § of Evaux. Pop. 1,100. 
RETFORD (East), a 
the co. and 32 m. NE of Nottingham, pleasantly si- 
tuated on the river Idle, which is here crossed by a 
bridge connecting it with West R. Area of p., 130 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,680; in 1851, 2,943. 
and other agricultural produce. The parl. borough, 
which embraces in its franchise the whole hund. of 
Bassetlaw, had a pop. of 44,132 in 1841; and of 
46,054 in 1851. 
were 2,822; in 1848, 2,665. re q 
RETFORD (West), a parish of Nottinghamshire, 
which communicates with the foregoing by a bridge 
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| of 120,843 hectares. 
an island in the | 






incolnshire; the former 6 m. SE of. 


| B00. 
RESULTANA, a town of Sicily, 14 m. N of Cal- | 


il. borough and parish in | 


The | 
town has a considerable trade in cattle, cheese, hops, — 


electors registered in 1837 | 





RET 


SW of Hermanstadt, on the r. bank of the over the Idle. Area 1,080 acres. Pop. in 1841, 


618; in 1851, 653. 

RETHEL, or Rerer-Mazanis, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Ardennes, situated on the Aisne, 24 
m. NE of Rheims. Pop. in 1831, 6,771; im 1846, 
7,828. It has manufactories of merinos, cottons, 
linen, hats, and leather, all on a small scale. The 
environs consist chiefly of forest land and pastur- 

.re.—The arrond., comprising 6 cants., has an area 
of 1 Pop. in 1846, 70,574. 

RETHEM, a town of Hanover, on the ]. bank of 
the river Aller, 32m. NNW of Hanover. Pop. 1,300. 

RETHY, a town of Belgium, in the gts and 30 

t has brew- 


m. E by N of Antwerp. Pop. 2,500. 
eries, tanneries, and oil mills. 

RETIERS, a town of France, dep. of Ille-et-Vi- 
laine, 20 m. SW of Vitre. Pop. 2,900. : 

RETIMO, Raerzmo, or Rurrayanos, a port of the 
island of Candia, situated on the N coast, about 40 
m. W of Candia, in N lat. 35° 22’, E long. 24° 28’. 
This town extends a considerable way along the 
shore. The citadel, situated on a pre 
was built for the protection of the harbour, but the 


| port was so neglected that it is now almost blocked 


up with sand. The pop. amounts to about 3,000, 
ahs are empleyed for the most part in agriculture, 
the culture of the vine, and in making soap from 
olive oil. About 80 families of the pop. are Chris- 
tians. The Greek bishop of R. has preserved the 
ancient name of this place in that of his see, Rhi- 


thymna. 
| RETINNE, a department and commune of Bel- 
| gium, in the prov. of Liege and arrond, of Fleron. 


Pop. of dep. 546; of com, 172. 

RETTRO, a village of New Grenada, in the dep. 
of Cundinamarca, prov. and 15 m. SW of Neyva, 
near the |. bank of the Magdalena.. Pop. 60. It 
has a salt mine. Gold is found in the environs. 

RETIRO (Graxpe and Pogueno), headlands of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Ceara, to the SE of the em- 


| bouchure of the Jaguaribe. There is a distance 


between them of about 15 m., and on one of them is 

a village of the same name. =: 
RETISDORF. See Rerey. 
RETONVAL, a village of France, in the dep. of 


| the Lower Seine, cant. and 8m. S of Blangy, near 


the forest of Eu. Pop. 335. It has a manufactory 
of glass-ware. 


RETORBIDO, a village of Sardinia, in the dio. 


and 21 m. E of Alexandria, prov. and 4 m. SSE of 


Voghera, near the r. bank of the Staffora. Pop. 
It has thermal springs. 

RETORTILLO, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov, and 42 m. SW of Salamanca, partido and 17 
m. NNE of Ciudad-Rodrigo, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, near a torrent. Pop. 650.—Also a town of 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 39 m. SW of Soria, and 

ido of El-Burgo-de-Osma. Pop. 600. 

RETOURNAC, a commune and tewn of France, 
in the dep. of the Upper Loire, cant. and 6m. NW 
of Issengea Pop. in 


ux, on the |. bank of the Loire. 
1846, 3,623. It has building docks. paca 
RETREAT-POINT, a headland at the NW ex- 
tremity of Admiralty’ island, Russian America, to 
sl Lynn channel, in N lat. 58° 23’, W long. 
BAe 4.9", 
RETSEH. See Ressavr. a 
RETTA-SULTAN, a village of the Punjab, 8 m. 
ENE of Ramnuggur, near the 1. bank of the Chenab. 
_RETTEG, a town of Transylvania, in the co. of 
Szolnok, on an affluent of the Szamosch, 35 m. N 
by E of Clausenburg. ¢ Ph meg 
RETTENBACH, a village of Bavaria, 4 m, E.of 
Ottobeuren, on the r. ak 
village, 9 m. N of Ardrach. 
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RETTENDON, a parish of Essex, 43 m, NW of | and 18 m. SSE of Berne, on the Summenthal. Pop. 


Hadleigh. Area 3,932 acres. Pop. in 1851, 817. 

RETUERTA, a town of ig a0 the prov. and 
24 m. SE of , on the r. b of the Arlanza. 
—Also a village in the prov. and 36 m. NW of Ciu- 
dad-Rodrigo. | 

RETUSARI. See Cronsraprt. 

RETY, a town of France, dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 
9 m. NE of Boulogne. In the neighbourhood are 
coal pits and stone quarries. | 

TZ, a town of Bavaria, on the Schwarza, 26 

m. NNE of Ratisbon. 

RETZ, or Roerz, a walled town of Lower Aus- 


tria, on the Theya, 44 m. NNW of Vienna. Pop. | 


2,700. It has a considerable trade in wine. 
RETZAU, a village of Anhalt-Dessau, on the r. 
bank of the Mulde, 8 of Dessau. Pop. 700. 
RETZBACH, a town of Bavaria, 6 m. SSE of 
Carlstadt, on the r. bank of the Main. Pop. 1,000. 
REUALMARE, Revtmare, or Nacy-Aranyos, a 
town of Transylvania, in the com. of Lower Weis- 
senburg, 12 m. NNW of Abrudbanya. 


REUGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of In- 
dre-et-Loire, cant. and 6 m. NNE of Vournay, near 


the r. bank of the Brenne. Pop. 1,158. 
REUILLY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Indre, cant. and 10 m. N of Issoudon, near the |. 
bank of the Theols. Pop. 1,700. 
__REUS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 9 m. 
NW of Tarragona. It is a well-built town, and a 
lace of considerable manufacturing activity. Silks, 


inens, cottons, glass, leather, brandy, oil, and soap, | 


constitute its chief articles of manufacture; and it 
conducts an active export trade in these articles and 
the agricultural produce of the surrounding country 
by its port of Salou, with which it is connected by 
a 5m. in length. Pop. in 1845, 25,043. 

REUSCH (Att and Nev), two nearly contiguous 
villages of Moravia, 15 m. 8 of Iglau, with a pop. of 
about 600 each. 

REUSS, a principality of Germany, in Upper Sax- 
ony, divided into two parts, of which one adjoins 
the Prussian, the other the Bavarian territories. 
The area of the whole is about 600 sq.m. The pop. 
in 1846 was 112,175, chiefly Lutherans. The sur- 
face is in general hilly, and better adapted for pas- 
ture than tillage. The hills contain productive 
mines of copper and lead, also iron, silver, alum, 
and vitriol. The chief manufactures are woollens 
and linens, leather,-cottons, and hardware. The 
NE corner of the principality is watered by the El- 
ster, the SW by the Saale. The reigning family 


| of the 


12,000. 

| REUTLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the 

| river Echaz, an affluent of the Neckar, 19 m. 8 by 
E of Stutgard. It is a of antiquity, and is sur- 
rounded by walls and ditches. Its pop. amounting 

| in 1845 to 11,131, are Lutherans, and carry on man- 

' ufactures of woollens, linens, cottons, leather, glue, 
hardware, soap, hats, clocks, watches, and paper. 

| REUTTI, a town of the Tyrol, 17 m. N of Imst, 

on the r. bank of the Lech. 

REVEL, or Revat, in Esthonian TaLuime, in 
| Russian Kotyvan, a town of Russia, the capital of 
Esthonia, situated on a small bay on the & side 
eulf of Finland, in N lat. 59° 26’, E long. 

24° 45’, 204 m. WSW of St. Petersburg. It has an 
excellent harbour, with great depth of water, and 
well defended by the works of the town, and by bat- 
teries on some islands at its mouth. The town it- 
self, which is fortified hy ancient bastioned walls and 
a ditch, as well as by a citadel, is divided into three 
rts, called the town, the suburb, and the Dom. 
[he Dom occupies a rocky elevation, and comprise 
the castle, the governor’s and the comm is 
houses, the gymnasium, and about 100 other stone 
buildings belonging chiefly to the nobility. The 
lower part of the town presents broad streets stretch- 
ling to the flat sandy shore of the harbour. The 
| houses are.of brick, and tolerably well built, but the 
streets are with few exceptions narrow and irregu- 
‘lar. The principal edifices are a small palace, 
called the Katharinenthal, laid out by. Peter the 
Great, a town-hall, a theatre, and several churches. 
There are also two public libraries, a military aca- 
demy, a gymnasium, and several schools, infirma- 
ries, and hospitals. The pop. amounting to about 
15,000, are chiefly descended from German and Rus- 
sian settlers, and in a smaller degree from Swedes, 
Finns, and Esthonians. The principal manufac- 
tures are leather, starch, vinegar, and iron ware; the 
exports consist of corn, brandy, timber, hemp, skins 
and hides from the interior. The chief imports are 
salt, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and dried fish, and Bri- 
tish manufactures. The town is much frequented 
for sea-bathing. R. was founded by the Danes in 
1218: conquered at a subsequent date by the Swedes, 
and taken from the latter in 1710, by the Russians. 


REV 
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In the subjoined chart of the bay of Revel, the site » 


of the town is at R; the Katharinenthal at a; the 
church of St. Brigetta at 6; Wolfso island, c; Ro- 
gonem-headd ; Kopala-head,e; and Margen island, f. 


consists of two principal lines,—the elder, and the | 


Reuss-Greitz embracing the lordships of 


reitz and of Burg, forming the E part of the ter- 
ritory, with an area of 144 sq. m., belongs to the 
elder branch, and has Greitz for its cap. Reuss- 
Schleitz embracing the larger and remaining portion, 
is the appanage of the eon branch, and em- 
braces the lordships of Gera, | 
stein. The younger has an income of £40,000, the 


leitz, and Loben-. | 


elder of only £18,000. They each participated in| | 


the votes of the diet of the Germanic confederation 
until 1848. 


REUSS, one of the largest rivers of Switzerland, | 


which issues from Lake Luzendro, on Mount Bt. 


passes Hospenthal, Audennats, Amsteg, | 


and passing Luzern, where it becomes navigable, 
falls into the Aar near Bruck, after a prevailingly 
N course of about 95 m. Its principal affluents are 
the Muotta and the Loize on the r., and the Aa of 
Engelburg, the Aa of Sarmen, and the Little Emme 


ob 


flows through the Waldstadter-see, 


REUTIGEN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. | 
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REVEL, a town of France, dep. 
ronne, situated on a height near the great canal of 
Languedoc, 30 m. ESE of Toulouse. Pop. 3,300. 
It has manufactories of linens, woollens, stock- 
ings, pot ware, and liqueurs. During the civil 
wars of the 16th cent., it was taken and fortified by 
the Calvinists, but was afterwards dismantled.— 
Also a village in the dep. of Basses-Alpes, cant. and 
4m. ESE of Lauzet. Pop. 1,050.—Also a village 
in the dep. of Isere, cant. and 2 m. SSE of Doméne. 


». 1,000. 

PR EVELLO, a town of Sardinia, in the div. of 
Coni, +, and 5 m. NW of Saluccio, on a hill, near 
the 1. -of the Po. Pop.5,000. It is well-built, 
and has an old fort. 

REVELSTOCK, a parish of Devonshire, 6 m. 
SSE of Earls-Plympton. Area 1,460 acres. Pop. 
. im 1941, 612; in 1851, 510. 


REVENGA, a town of Spain, in the an 18 | 
op. 132. 


m. SSW of Burgos, partido of Lerma. 
rdy, in the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 18 m. ESE 
of Mantua, on the r. bank of the Po, opposite Ostig- 
lia. It has manufactories of cordage. Pop. of dis- 
trict, 7,000. 
EVERIEN (Sarxt), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Nievre, cant. and 5 m. Sof Brinon- 
les-Allemands, on the slope of a hill, near the 1. 
bank of the Beuvron. Pop. 705. Marble is quar- 
ried in the environs. 
REVES, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault and arrond. of Charleroi. Pop. 1,381. 
REVESBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 64 m. SSE 
of Horncastle. Area 4,660 acres. Pop. 668. 
REVEST-DES-BROUSSES, a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Lower Alps, cant. and 6 m. SE of 
Hanon, on a mountain, near the r. bank of the Laye, 
an affluent of the Durance. Pop. 568. 
REVEST-DU-BION, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Lower Alps, cant. and 5m. NW of Ban- 
on, in the midst of mountains. Pop. 680. 
REVIGLIANO, a small island of Naples, at the 
entrance of the Sarno into the bay of Naples, 3 m. 
NW of Castel-a-Mare. It has some mall fortifica- 


REVIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Jura, 1 m. se Pop. 500. 
REVIGNY-AUX- “ACHES, a town of France, 


dep. of the Meuse, 9 m. NW of Bar-sur-Ornain, be- | 
New California, in N lat. 38° 1 


tween the Ornain and the Canal-de-Revigny which 
unites the Ornain with the Chée. Pop. 1,140. © 
REVILLA-DE-CAMPOS, a village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 9m. W of Palencia, near the r. bank 
of the Salon. 
BEVILLA-GIGEDO, a 
coast of N. America, between the parallels of 55° 6 
and 55° 56’ N lat., first cireumnavigated by Van- 
couver, and so called by him in honour of Conde-de- 
Revilla-Gigedo, viceroy of New Spain. It is about 
50 m. in length, and 25 m. in breadth. It is separ- 
ated by a channel, called by Vancouver, the Canal- 





the island of Gravina on the E.—Also a group of 
three islands in the N. Pacific, off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, between the parallels of 18° and 20°. Their 
names are Socorro, San Benedict, and Rocca-Partida. 










, a market-town of Austrian Lom- | 


|» REYDON, a 





island on the W | 






é : | Tennessee, U. §., 69 m. W of 
de-Revilla-Gigedo, from the continental shore, and | —Also a village of Franklin co., 


of Haute-Ga-| the r. bank of the Meuse, 6m.N by E of Rocroy. 
Pop. 1,800. | . 


VONAS, a village of France, in the dep. of 

Ain, cant. and 1 m. § of Ceyseriat. Pop. 600. 
REWAH, or Rewa, a Tar state of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov. of Allahabad, between the par- 
allels of 24° and 25° N. Area, with Mukundpore, 
9,827 sq. m. Pop. 1,200,000. Its surface is chiefly 
an elevated table land, across which the Tonse and 
the Sone pursue a NE course to the Ganges.—The 
cap. of the same name is situated in N lat. 24° 34’, 
E long. 81° 9°, 70 m. SW of Allahabad. It is 


walled, and has a pop. of about 7,000. | 
REWE, peer Devonshire, 5 m. NNE of 


| Exeter. Area 1,340 acres. Pop. in 1851, 289. 


REXTEN, an island off the W coast of Norway, 
in N lat. 61° 34’. | ! = 
REY, a small island of Chili, at the mouth of the 
river Valdivia—Also a town of Portugal, in the 
rov. of Estremadura, 15 m. E of Thomar, near the 
. bank of the Zezere. Pop. 2,400... ay 
REY, a river of Wiltshire, which joins the 
Thames at Cricklade. ’ 
REY (Ista-pe), one of the Pearl islands, in the 
bay of Panama, in N lat. 8° 29’. It is 20 m. long- 
from N to 8, and 10 m. wide, and lies about 20 m, 
distant from the continent of the isthmus. It has a 


good port. 

REY (Rro-pet), a river of Upper Guinea, which 
flows into the bight of Biafra, a little to the E of 
the Old Calabar, in W long. 8° 40°. 

REYDE, a fortress of Holland, in the prov. of 
Groningen, at the entrance of the Dollart, near the 
extremity of a projecting point of land opposite to 
Embden, and 7 m. ESE of Delfzyl. < 

REYDIN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 21m. NW of Luzern, on the Wigger. | 

arish and village of Suffolk, 2 m. 
NW of Southwold. Area 2,727 acres. Pop. 337. 

REYES, a city of New Granada, in the prov. and 

90 m. SSE of Santa-Marta. It has a fine church, but 


| is nowareduced and poor place. Silver, lead, and 





copper are wrought in the vicinity—Also a | 
Venezuela, 40 m. SSW of Caraccas. The i it- 
ants carry on a lucrative trade in cacao, tobacco, 
sarsaparilla, and in neat eattle.—Alsoa small island 
near the coast of Patagonia, at the entrance of 
Port-Desire. int 
REYES ons rees cape on the coast of 


Vil 


REYMERSTONE, a parish and village of Nor- 
folk, 6m. SE of Dereham. Area 1,599 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 274; in 1851, 340. r 
_ REYNAGH, a parish of King’s co., comprising 
the town of Banagher. Area 8,826 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 4,721; in 1841, 5,106. __ 7 = 

REYNOLDS, a county in the SE part of Missouri, 
U.S. Area 705 sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 1,849. Its 
cap. is Lesterville. It is rich in mi vs, A 

EYNOLDSBURG, a village of Humphrey co., 
Ohio, 11 m..E of 
Columbus. Po 


. 564. ; . 
REYNOLDSTON, a parish of Glamorganshire, 12 
m. W of Swansea. Area 1,047 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
258; in 1851, 315.—-Also a parish of Pembrokeshire, 














7 -REVILLA-VALLEJERA, a village of Spain, in | 6m. NWof Tenby. Area 526 acres. Pop. 100. | 
the prov. and 36 m. SW of Burgos, between the REYNOLDSVILLE, a village of Tompkins co., {| 
| Piney and the Arlanzon. Pop. 550. in New York, U. 8, 178 m. W by 8 of Albany. {| 
| REVILLE, pen 3 France, in the dep. of | Pop. 200. t 
Enre, cant. and 4 m. SSW of Broglie, on the Char-| REYNOSA. See Rerosa. | nee sf 
$ entonne. Pop. 400.—Also acommane and village | REYSSOUSE, a river of France, in the dep. of |; 
- of France, in the dep. of La Manche, cant. and 3 | Ain, which enters the Saone aftera NNE Comyegy he hI 
lt m. NE of Quettehou. Pop. 200. — 42 m. 2s 





{- REVIN, a town of France, dep. of Ardennes, on | REZAT, or Rerzar, « river of Bavaria, whi 
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rises to the E of Altmuhl, and flows NE to the 
Rednitz, which uae on the 1. bank, after a course 
Windsbach, and Spal. 
and ; 
ZA village of France, in the dep. of Cher, 
cant. and 6 m. WNW of Chatelet, on the Sinaize, 
an affluent of the Arnon. Pop. 1,700. . 
REZBUNYA, in Wallachian Baicza, a village 
of Hungary, in the com. of Behar, 18 m. SE of 


lenyes. 
. REZE,, a town of France, in the dep. of Loire- 
Inferieure, cant. and 7 m. ENE of Bouaye, near the 
1. bank of the Loire. Pop. of com., 5,277. 

REZENDE, a village of Portugal, in the prov. of 
_ Beira-Alta, 11 m. WSW of Lamego.—Also a town 
_ of Brazil, in the prov. and 96 m. WNW of Rio-de- 
Janeiro, near the r. bank of the Parahiba, in 8 lat. 
22° 18’. It is a well-built town, and is surrounded 
by a district fertile in sugar, coffee, maize, and mil- 
let. Pop. 5,000. Ea J 
REZZATO, a town of Lombardy, in the prov. and 
4m. ESE of Brescia. It is well-built, and has a 


the vicinity. 

REZZO. @ village of Continental Sardinia, in the 
prov. of Oneglia, on the Chiusa. Pop. 1,100. 

’ RHAYADER, or Rearapercwy, a parish and 
arl, burgh of Wales, in the co. of nor, 16 m. 
WNW of adnor. Area ofp. 185 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
742; in 1851,829. The name signifies literally ‘ the 
falls of the Wye,’ and is derived from the situation of 
the town near the descent of that river over a ledge 
of rocks. The fall was greatly lowered in 1780, 
and a freer passage opened for the water. The 
town consists of two long streets intersecting each 
other atright angles. Near their intersection stands 
the town-hall, with a covered market-place under- 
neath. A small manufactory of flannels and of 
coarse cloth has long been established here. RK. 
joins with Radnor, Cefnlys, Knighton, Knucklas, 
and Presteign in returning amember to parl. Pop. 
of parl. burgh in 1851, 1,029. 

RHEA, a county in the SE of Tennessee, 
U.S. Area 349 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 3,985; in 
1850, 4,415. Its cap. is Washington. 

RHEDA, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 40 
m. SW of Minden. Pop. 1,700. It has manufac- 
tories of linen. - 

RHEDEN, or Raeepex, a town of Holland, in 


Pop. 960. 
"RHEENEN, or Reexex, a town of Holland, in 
the prov. of Utrecht, situated near the Rhine, 14 m, 


W of Arnheim. Pop. 2,200. 

RHEIDT, or Tainarsia town of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Dusseldorf, 10 m. SSE of Cologne, on the 
river Niers. Pop: 1,200. Cottons, silks, velvets, 
vinegar, oil, and soap, are manufactured here. 

RHEIMS, or Rems, an ancient city of France, 
in the dep. of Marne, situated in N lat. 49° 14, E 
long. 4° 2’, 26 m. NNW of Chalons, and 82 m. ENE 
of Paris. It stands on the river Vesle, a small tri- 
butary of the Aisne, at an alt. of 109 metres or 
119 yds. above sea-level, in a fine plain surrounded 
with a chain of low hills covered with vineyards. 
The outline of the city is an oblong extending in 
length from SE to NW, and surrounded with a 
ditch and ramparts faced with stone and planted 
with double rows of trees. The space enclosed 
by the walls is large, but a considerable part of it, 
particularly on the SW side, is occupied by gardens 

and walks. ‘The closely built part forms a regu- 
_ lar oval, of which the square called the Place Royale, 
may be considered the centre. The streets are in 
general wide and straight; but in some quarters 
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| are windin, street 
in a straight line across the whole width of the 
it passes Anspach, Lichtenau, 

: » | the centre of the Roya! square. 


pop. of 1,800. Fine building-stone is wrought in 





| A university, founded here in 1547, is 


the prov. of Gelderland, 6 m. ENE of Arnheim. 











and narrow. A very long street leads 
town, from the E to the W gate, passing through 

1 - The Place St. 
Remi, at the 8 extremity of the town, though of an 


‘irregular shape, is pleasant. The houses are in 
| general well bail : t 
tonous uniformity of design. Of the public build- 


t, but of low elevation and mono- 


ings, the most remarkable by far is the cathedral, 


|a vast Gothic edifice, and one of the finest specimens 
|of that kind of architecture in France. | 
from 1212, and derives no common charm from the 


Tt dates 


unity of its design. Its length is 466ft.; height of 
the nave, 121 ft. On the gee 27 pe stand 600 sta- 
tues, many of them colossal, and all elegant in work- 
manship of design. The rose-window in the west- 
ern front is 40 ft. in diam., of exquisite tracery, and 
glittering like a thousand gems. The architecture 
of the interior more resembles that of Westminster 
abbey than any other English cathedral, but is per- 
haps more simple and severe. It wasin this church 
that the ceremony of anointing or consecrating the 
kings of France formerly took place. The church 
of St. Remi is worth notice, both for its architecture, 
and as the depositary of the famous phial of oil with 
which all the kings of France, with the exception 
of Henry IV., were anointed from the time of 
Philip-Augustus in 1179, and which, according to a 
tradition not yet exploded, was brought from heaven 
by a dove at the baptism of Clovis. The i 
ace, near the cathedral, is a fine building. ne 
otel-de-ville is remarkable for its vast size and the 
beauty of ita modern facade. The most remarka- 
ble ancient monument is the Porte-de-Mars, a triple 
archway of Roman construction, and still forming 
one of the city gates.—R. contains three hospitals. 
now rey 
by a royal college or high school. It has alsoa 
secondary school of medicine, a school of design, a 
public library of 30,000 vols., a picture gallery, and 
abotanicgarden. Itis the seatof the court of assize for 
the dep., and has an exchange, and a chamber of 
commerce and manufactures. The archbishop of 
this ancient city is the primate of the kingdom, 
The pop. of R. in 1789 was 30,602; in 1821, 31,080; 
in 1841, 40,776; im 1846, 43,905. The chief manu- 


| factures are fine cottons, cassimeres, flannels, hats, 


stockings, soap, candles, and biscuits. It has an 
active traffic in the wine, corn, wool, leather, and — 
flax of the surrounding country.—R. was the birth- 
place of the famous Colbert, Under the Roman 
Remi, or ocorturum, was the cap. of ica 
Secunda.. In 1359, it successfully resisted the arms 
of Edward III. It was the scene of sharp fighting 
between the French and Russians, in the spring of 
1814. The latter entered it unexpectedly on the 
12th March, but were attacked on the 13th by Bona- 
e, then on his march from Laon, and driven from 


it, after the loss of their general, St. Priest, and . 


2,000 men. This success, however, was temporary, 
being followed by the advance of the allies to Paris, 
and the abdication of Bonaparte—The canton of 
R. comprises 12 communes. Pop. in 1846, 48,262. 
The arrond. has an area of 177,250 hectares, with a 


| pop. in 1846 of 134,883. It comprises 8 cantons. 


IN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of E; 
Prussia, regency and 56 m. SSW of Gumbinnen, cir- 
cle and 12 m. SW of Létzen, at the N extremity 


of a lake of the same name, a long narrow sheet.of 
| water. 


1,100. It has a castle. 

or R#eEixz, a town of Prussia, in the 

and 25m. NNW of 
of Steinfurt, on the 


Pop. 
REINA, = 
rov. of Westphalia, regenc 
unster, circle and 11 m. 


1. bank of the Ems, which here becomes navigable, 
| Pop. in 1843, 2,356. It has a castle I 


belonging to 


the dukes of Looz-Corswaren, a gymnasium and an 
hospital, and possesses factories of linen and 
woollen fabrics, and of chicory and salt-works. 
RHEINAU, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Zurich, in the bail. and 5 m. NW of Andelfingen, 
and 5 m. SSW of Schaffhausen, on the 1. bank of the 


Rhine, on a peninsula formed by that river. Pop. | 


604. In its vicinity, on an island of the Rhine, is a 
celebrated Benedictine abbey, with a fine chapel and 


a | library. 

RHEINA-WOLBECK, a seignory in the Prus- 
sian prov. of Westphalia, and regency of Munster, 
comprising an’area of 96 m., watered by the Ems. 
_ Pop. 10,000. It was conferred in 1802 upon the 

duke of Looz and Corswaren. 

RHEINBACH, or Rurxsacs, a circle and town 
of Prussia, in the regency of Colo The circle 
com) 
inhabitants. The town is 23 m. 8 of Cologne, and 
11m. 8W of Bonn. Pop. 1,595. >a 

RHEINBELLEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of the Lower Rhine, regency and 26 m. 5 of 
Yoblenz, circle and 7 m. ENE of Simmern, between 
the Wolkenbach and Fischlerbach. Pop. 980. It 


_ RHEINBERG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, re 





y and 24 m. NNW of Dusseldorf, 
circle of Geldern, near the r. bank of the Eidin, 


14 m. from the |. bank of the Rhine. Pop. 
2,500. It is surrounded with fine gardens, and the 
rincipal streets are bordered with trees. It has a 
tholic and a Protestant church; and possesses 
manufactories of cloth, linen, parchment, and nails, a 
cotton spinning-mill, a brewery, and several distil- 
leries. e surrounding country affords excellent 
pasture, and an adjacent forest abounds with deer and 
squirrels. This town which is said to have been of 
Roman foundation, was formerly strongly fortified. 
Tn 1586 it withstood a siege by the duke of Parma, 
in 1590 after a vigorous defence it fellinto the hands 
of the Spaniards, was retaken in 1597 by the prince 
Maurice of Nassau, but was obliged to su: er the 


following year to the admiral of Aragon. In 1601 
it was again taken by Prince Maurice, and 5 years 
after by Spinola. In 1672 it was seized by Louis 
ees in 1715. 
RHEINBREITBACH, a village of Prussia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine, regency and 24 m. NW of 
Coblenz, circle and 5 m. N of Lenz, near the r. 
bank of the Rhine. Pop. 1,150. It has a vitriol 


manufactory, a copper-work, and a forge. 
RHEINBROHL, a village of Prussia, in the prov, 
: the Rhine and circle of Neuwied, on the Rhine. 
. 1,120. , 


-HEINDORF, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine and regency of ral i! the con- 
fluence of the Wipper with the Rhine. 
It has manufactories of woollen fabrics. 
RHEINECK. See Rrexece. 
RHEINECK, or Ruzivece, a circle and town of 


Switzerland, in the cant. of St. Gall and district | 


of Rheinthal, on the l. bank of the Rhine, 14m. 8 
of the lake of Constance. Pop. 1,375. It is well- 


built, and has an hospital and an orphan’s asylum. i 


The manufacture of linen and cotton fabrics, and 


agriculture, form the chief branches of loeal industry. | 


RHEINFELDEN, a district, circle, and town of 


comprises 3 circles, and is subdivided into 21 par- 
ishes. Pop. 11,271.—The town is 19 m. NW of 
Aarau, and 11 m. E of Bale, on the L. bank of the 
Rhine, which is here crossed by a stone bridge. 


Pop., Cath., 1,910. It has a church and a town- 


{{ house, and in the vicinity are a tobacco-factory, a | 








| fertile. 
an area of 39 sq. m., and contains 24,118 | 


(IV., and was finally restored to the elector by the | 


Pop. 640. | 








per-mill, and a stone quarry. A battle was 
Bf ht here in 1638, between the French and Im- 
| perialists, in which the duke of Rohan was mortall 
wounded. In 1744 it was taken by the Fren 
and its fortifications destroyed. 

RHEINFELS, a fortress of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, sy of Coblenz, circle and near 
St. Goar, on an island of the Ehine opposite fort 
Catzenelnbogen. In 1672 it withstood a siege by 
the French; but in 1794 it was taken by them and 
dismantled. It has since been repaired, and from 
its position is oneof the strongest fortresses in Ger- 


Many. 
"RHEINGAU, a territory in the § part of the 


duchy of Nassau, extending a distance of about 15 
m. along the r. bank of the Rhine. It is extremely 
Eltville is its chief place. 

RHEINGONHEILM, a vi of Bavaria, in the 
circle of the Pfalz, to the E of Durkheim. Pop. 960. 

RHEINHAUSEN, a village of Baden, in the cir- 
ele of the Lower Rhine, on the Rhine, to the N of 
Philipsburg. Pop. 560. re 

RHEINHEIM. See Remnen. , 

RHEINMAGEN, or Remacen, a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of the Lower Rhine, regency and 24 m. 
NW of. Coblenz, circle and 7 m. ENE of Ahrweiler, 
on the |. bank of the Rhine. Pop. 1,500. In the 
vicinity is the lofty conical mountain of Apollinaris- 
berg, on which there was formerly an abbey. 

RHEINSBERG, a town of Prussia, in the iv. 
of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam and circle of 
Ruppin, 60 m. NW of Berlin, on a lake formed 1 
an expanse of the Rhine. Pop. in 1843, 2,168. It 
has manufactories of pottery and earthenware, and 
a fine glass-house. In the vicinity are a fine castle 
and park, and the tomb of Prince Henry of Prussia. 

RHEINSHEIM, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, on the Rhine, to the NW of 
Philipsburg. Pop. 900. 

RHEINTHAL, a district of Switzerland, in the E 
part of the cant. of St. Gall. Pop. 10,000. It is 
very fertile and has. numerous spinning - mills. 
Rheineck is its chief place. War ae A 

RHEINWALD, a valley of Switzerland, in the 


cant. of the Grisons, to the N of Mount St. Bernardin 


and the Splugen-Berg, at an alt. of 6,500 ft. above 


| sea-level, and intersected by the. Hinter Rhein. . 


RHEINZABERN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of the PYalz, district and 9m. SE of Landau, cant. 
api 5 m. NE of Kandel, on the Erlbach. Pop. 

RHENEN, or Rueevex, a town of Holland, in the 
prov. and 23 m. ESE of Utrecht, and 17 m. SSE of 
Amersfoort, on the slope of a hill, on the r. bank of 
the Rhine. Pop. 2,600. It is a prey and 
possesses an active trade in tobacco sarrasin. 
A little to the E is Mount Heimen, which com- 
mands an extensive prospect, and is famous for the 
defeat of the Gueldrois, which took place here in 


1198. This town, which was a place of some con- 
| Sequence as early as the 11th century, served as a 
of Bohemia, after his retreat at 


retreat to the kin 
—— in 1620. It was taken by the French in 1672. 

RHENOSTERFONTEYN, a settlement of 8. 
Africa, in the district and 39 m. NW of Graat- 
Reynet, on the N side of the Sneeuw-Berg, and near 


RHENS, or Rees, a market-town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine, regency and circle and 6 m. 
S of Coblenz, on the 1. bank'of the Rhine. E 
1,440. ! 

"RHETIAN ALPS. See Aurs. + =e 

RHIEN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Jura, cant. and 11 m. SW of St. Clande, and 
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the sources of the Stellinbosch. Fruit is extensively — 
| cultivated in the locality. | 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Aargau. The district | 
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“to those of Haut-Rhin. The chief manufactures are 





RHI 


near the I. bank of the Bienne. Pop. 100. 

RHIN, or Rams, a river of France, which has 
its source in the Cevennes, near the vill 
Ranchal, in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. and 6 m. 
NW of St. Nizier-d’Azergues; thence it flows into 
the dep. of the Loire; receives the Tramouze on the 
r.; passes Regny; is Sch by the Gand on the |.; 
and after a course in directions generally 8, W, and 
NNW, throws itself into the Loire, on the r. bank, 
14 m. below Roanne. 

RHIN, Ruerm, or Ruyy, a river of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Brandenburg and regeno of Potsdam, 
which issues from some lakes which lie on the con- 
fines of the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; 
runs 8; traverses, near Rheinsburg and Alt-Ruppin, 
several lakes, of which the principal is that of Rup- 

in; thence directs its course to the W, waters Fehr- 
Pellin and Rhinow, and 6 m. WNW of the latter 
town joins the Havel, on the r., on the frontier of 
the prov. of Saxony, and after a total course of 75 m. 
tHIN-BAS, or Lower Rune, a frontier depart- 
ment of France, consisting of the N part of Al- 
sace, forming an oblong track extending about 58 
m. from N to 8, of which the E side is formed by 
the Rhine, separating it from the duchy of Baden; 
the W by the Vosges mountains, which run in a 
chain nearly parallel to the course of that river, and 
which here rise in the Hochfield to 4,460 ft., and in 
the Bermanbers 3° 2,850 ft. above sea-level. The 
surface of the dep., amounting to 451,587 hectares, 
or 1,918 sq. m., is diversified with hills, forests, and 
small valleys, all in general well cultivated, and 
having a prevailing slope towards the Rhine. The 
ap rivers are the Ill, the Moder, the Zorn, 
the Salzbach, the Sauerbach, the Zinsel, the Ichart, 
and the Sarre. About one-third of the surface is 
arable. On the mountains, the soil is bare and 
stony; in the vicinity of the Rhine it is in some 
places marshy, but in general itis fertile. Agricul- 
ture is well advanced in this dep. Its products are 
wheat, barley, oats, hemp, flax, tobacco, madder, 
eabbages, beetroot, truffles, and rapeseed. 'The ara- 
ble land amounts to 180,000 hect.; 117,000 are co- 
vered with timber; and 13,124 are under vines. 
Some mines of iron, lead, copper, coal, and salt exist ; 
of these iron is most extensively wrought. The 
pastures are extensive. The live stock is esti- 
mated at 45,000 horses, 27,000 oxen, and 80,000 
a On the warmer exposures vines are culti- 
; . The white wines of Molsheim and Wolsheim 
are excellent; the red wines are considered inferior 


hardware and linen. Cotton has been introduced 
since the close of the 18th cent., and there are like- 
wise fabrics of fine broad cloths, pottery, glass, 
china ware, paper, starch, beer, brandy, fire-arms, 
hardware, send eutisey. all affording materials for a 
considerable export. The cantons of Warth and 
Petite-Pierre are celebrated for their glass-works; 
that of Bouxweiler for its alum, sulphate of iron, 
and other chemical products; while Strasburg, 
Heurch, Weis, and Bischwiller have large woollen 
factories. This dep., situated to the E of the Vosges, 
the natural limit of France, is inhabited by Ger- 
mans, and French is spoken only in the large towns. 
Peete nw eG L was 450,238; in 1841, 560,113; in 
a Soin ae ~ The great majority are Protestants. 


1842, this dep. possessed 13 establishments for | 


ca instrnetion, a royal college, 6 communal 
colleges, and 1,005 elementary schools attended by 


82,837 pupils. The dep. is divided into four arron- | 
dissements, viz. Strasburg, Schelestadt, Saverne, and 
Wissemburg, which are subdivided into 33 cantons, 


j and 543 communes, 18 of which last have a pop. 
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SSE of Lons-le-Saunier 4nvthe midst of mountains, | exceeding 3, 
of the bishop of Strasburg. 


of | count 





“es a cataract.of 50 ft. in hei 
| berg, 24 m. farther below, is another great rapid of 
| 40 ft. Before it arrives at Basle, it reonvaa ape - 
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000 souls. It is comprised in the dio. 
The treaty of Paris 
in 1815 curtailed it of Landau, and of a tract of 
to the Nof Wissemburg. Itis traversed by 
the railway from Strasburg to Bas le 
RHIN-HAUT, or Urrer Ruz, a department of 


a 


| France, which, like the preceding, stretches from 


N to §, and is of an oblong form, the Rhine flowing 


along its E limit, and the long chain of the V: 


extending on its W side in a course nearly parallel 
to that river, and joining the Jura system on the 8. 
The culminating points of the Vosges are the Bar- 
enkopff, or Ballon-d’ Alsace, alt. 1,367 yds., and the 
Ballon-de-Quebwiller, alt. 1,562. yds. above sea- 
level. Its extent is 396,416 hectares, = 1, 479 aq. m. 
It contains the 8 division of Alsace; and, like the 
other division of that ancient prov., has a stony soil 
on the mountains, but in the plains and Megs 
a rich and fertile mould. Its chief rivers, after th 


Rhine, are the Ill, the Laber, the Savoureuse, the 


Lauch, andthe Largue. It has several small lakes, 
and is intersected by the canal of Neuf-Brisach, 
and that of the Rhone and Rhine. About a third of 
the surface is arable, and another third is covered with 
forests. Corn, hemp, flax, rapeseed, madder, and also 


' wines and tobacco are raised. About 25,000 acres 


are in vineyards. The white wines of Quebwiller, 
Turekheim, and Riquewehr are highly relish 

The mineral productions are iron, coal, and, 
degree, copper, lead, and antimony. Linens, wool- 
lens, silks, and printed cottons are largely made; 


and on a smaller scale, paper, leather, straw-hats, 


soap, porcelain, and glass. Mulhausen is the cen- 
tre of the muslin and printed calico manufacto- 
ries. Placed, like the preceding department, be- 


yond the natural limit of France, the inhabitants 
are almost all of German descent, and French 
is spoken only in the towns. 


The pop. in 1801 
was 805,775; in 1841, 464,466; in 1851, 494,147. 
In 1842, this dep. possessed 12 establishments for 
secondary instruction, 6 communal colleges, and 
736 elementary schools. The Protestant part of 
the inhabitants are computed at 57,000; the Jews 
at 10,000; the Anabaptists at 3,000; the Catholies 


at 250,000. The dep. is divided into the 3 arron- 


digssements of Colmar, Altkirch, and Befort, which 
are subdivided into 29 cantons, and 490 communes. 

RHINAU, a town.of France, in the dep. of the 
Lower Rhine, cant. and 7 m. SE of Benfeld, and 14 
m, NE of Schelestadt, near the 1. bank of the Rhine. 
Pop: 1,380. 

RHINE, Gero. Dthein; Duren, Rijn or Rhyn; 
Trawian, Aheno, a celebrated river of Europe, which 
has its rise in Switzerland, in two head-streams, the 
Hinter-Rhein descending from the glacier of the 
Rheinwald, and the Vorder-Rhein which takes its 
rise on the E side of Mount-Saint-Gothard, in the 


| lake of Toma, at an alt. of 2,572 yds. above sea-level. 


For the first 60 m. of its course it is purely a Swiss 


stream. Passing through the cant. of the Grisons, it 


rung for the space of 50 m. between the Vorarlberg, — 
the western extremity of the Tyrol, on the E, and the 


eantons of Glarus and Appenzel, on the W; then 
turning its course to the Nw, it runs through the 
lake of Constanz; whence it runs almost due W, to 
the city of Basle, for the space of 80 m., separating, 
in this part of its course, the territories of the grand- 
duke of Baden on the N, from the cant. of T 

via on the 8, and the cant. of Schaffhausen from 
that of Zurich. At Schaffhausen, the river, which 
has here an alt. of 419 yds. above sea-level, is nearly 
380 ft. broad; and 24 m. below this place it flows 


inasmall — 
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RHINE. 


fluent stream of the Aar and the Reuss, and several 
smaller but rapid rivers from the 8. side of the 
Schwarzwald or Black forest; so that at Basle— 
where the Rhine begins its long northern course— 
it is a deep and rapid river with a breadth of 550 ft., 
and an alt. above sea-level of 755 ft. From Basle 
to Lauterburg, a space of 110 m., it forms the 
boundary between Wrasse and Germany. The 
country traversed in this part of its course is a deep 
valley, bounded by the Vosges on the W, and the 
Alps of Suabia on the E, and comprehending an ex- 
tent of 50 m. of medial breadth, by 110m. in length. 
From the Vosges, and the Suabian Alps, a multi- 
tude of short but rapid rivers descend im opposite 
directions, and swell the stream of the R., as the 
Wiesen, the Elz, the Kinzig, the Renchin, and the 
Marg, on the E; the IIls, the Zinzel, the Sauffel, 
the Zorn, the Motter, and the Lauter, on the W. 
Between Kehl and Strasburg a stately wooden 
bridge, 3,900 ft. in length, is thrown across the R. 
‘This structure is supported in the middle by an 
island, on which there is a strong castle. From the 
Lauter, as far as Cleves, the R: is entirely a German 
river, for the space of 260 m. in direct distance. The 
Erlebach, the Queich, the Spirebach, the Seltz, the 
Nahe, with a multitude of smaller streams descend- 
ing from the Hundsruck, fall into the R. on the W 
sie while on the E, it receives at Manheim the 
large stream of the Neckar, and at Mentz, the Maine, 
a still more copious river. At the confluence of the 
R. and the Maine, the waters of the two rivers are 
distinguishable for many leagues; and the shores 
become grand, rich, and variegated. The Rhinegau, 
extending from Mentz to Bacharach, is not only cele- 
brated for the excellence of its wines, but for the 
romantic appearance of the country, which is here 
“ A blending of all beauties: streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells.” 
Hence, as far as Bonn, the shore abounds with beau- 
tiful and striking objects, the R. not seeming to as- 
sum its grandeur till after its junction with the 
Maine. At Coblenz—where it is nearly 2,000 ft. 
in width, though it afterwards becomes consider- 
ably narrower—it receives the Moselle, a large 


river rising on the W side of the Vosges, and | 
running a NE course, till at Coblenz it falls into | 
rogress to the N re- | 


the R., which in its farther 
ceives the Lahn, the Sieg, the Wipper, the Ruhr, 
and the Lippe, from the E; and the Erfft, opposite 
Dusseldorff, on the W. From Bingen, at its con- 
fluence with the Nahe, the R. must be regarded as 
a Prussian river,—the Prussian territory on the W 
extending along its W bank, a space of 170 m,, and 
125 m. along its E bank. During the remainder of 
its course, from its leaving the ssian territory 
ill it enters the sea at Catwyck, below Leyden, a 
direct distance of 100 m., it is wholly a Dutch river; 
and its course and delta are described in the ar- 
ticles Hottasp, Leck, and Magse. Its length of 
comparative course may be estimated thus: : 
its source to the confines of the Vorarlberg, 60 m.; 
from the Vorarlberg to the city of Constanz, 75 m.; 
from Constanz to Basle, 80 m.; from Basle to Lau- 
terburg, 110 m.; from Lauterburg to Bingen, 90 
m.; from Bingen to where it leaves the Prussian 
dominions, 170 m.; thence to the North sea, 100 m.: 
total 685 m. Its mean velocity is 91 metres = 99°5 
yds. per minute. 

The basin of the Rhine, or the country over which 
its branches extend, includes an area of 82,000 sq. 
m., inhabited by 15,000,000 persons. Of this area 
a ninth part belongs to Switzerland, 
to France, and a third to Prussia; the remainder 
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'to some distance from the mouths. 


| tween Rotterdam and Cologne. 


| imes, 


rea | in 1814 from France and the grand-duchy 
an eighth | 





RHINE. 


belongs to Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Belgium, and Holland. The navigation of 


‘the river extends without interruption to Schaff- 


hausen, 500 miles from the sea, but above Man- 
heim it is much obstructed by islands and shoals, 
From the sea to Cologne, a distance of 160 m., there 
are 10 or 12 ft. of water; and the river, deriving its 
water chiefly from the melting of Alpine snows, is 
deeper in July than in winter. From Cologne 
to Mentz, a distance of 100 m., the river is navigated 
by shallow vessels of 100 or 150 ft. long, by 30 or 
40 ft. in breadth, and drawing about 5 ft. water, 
which are sometimes tracked, and sometimes 

pelled by sails. From Mentz up to Basle, nearly 
the same depth might be obtained; but the numer- 
ous shoals, islands, and rocks, render the channel 
intricate. Were a short canal made at Schaffhan- 
sen, so as to avoid the fall, the line of inland nayi- 
gation for small sailing vessels might be extended 
to the head of the lake of Constanz, and the pro- 


duce of the Alpine valleys of Switzerland and Bava- 
| ria might be conveyed by water to Holland or Eng- 
‘land. Its larger branches too, the Maes, the Mosell 


the Maine, the Neckar, &c. are generally navi 
In 1816 the 
first steam-boat was started on the R. to ply be- 
After a lapse of 23 
ears, there were 39 of these conveyances between 
sleand the sea. The Cologne company commenced 
on the 1st of May, 1827, with one boat only, be- 
tween Cologne and Mentz; in 1837 it possessed 9; 
viz. one of 118 horse-power, one of 85, two of 80, 
one of 75, three of 70, and one of 50 horse-power. 
In 1838 the Cologne conapasy united with another 
running boats between Basle and Stras Org 5 and 
from this period the passage between Basle and 
Cologne was made in 40 hours, 29 of which only are 
spent on board the boats. Shortly afterwards an- 
other company launched two boats, which performed 
the same distance in much less time. The second 
Prusso-Rhenish company, formed by capitalists of 
Mentz and Dusseldorff, commenced running, in 
1838, with five boats. The Netherlands company 
established at Rotterdam, has plied between that 
city and Cologne ever since 1837, with 11 boats. 
The navigation of the Rhine is heavily burthened. 
The dues to be levied are fixed by the Rhine navi- 
ration act of the German zollverein. Holland re- 
used, however, to consider the branches of the R. 
which are formed on its junction with the sea as a 
continuation of that river, and consented only that 
the Leek and the Waal should be regarded as such. 
A lower scale of dues is levied only on the two 
branches just mentioned. Goods which pass the 
Waal or Leek pay 13} centimes Dutch currency 
rewt. The dues are levied at 16 stations on the 
1ine, at all of which the same amountis paid; they 
rise from 10 centimes for from 50 to 300 cwt., to 
15 francs for from 3,000 to 4,000 cwt. An additional 
sum is required to be paid for the whole navigation, 
down it is 1 fr. 98 centimes, and up 2 fr. 964 cent- 
Prussia has, however, made several reduc- 
tions, and in 1814 abolished the dues iy Se be- 
tween Coblenz and Emmerich for vessels belonging 
to the Me a and not proceeding beyond t mes 
towns.—The principal points of passage across the 
R. are 6 jie rid a Richenau a Basle; the 
wooden bridge at Basle; a flying bridge at Brisach; 
and boat-bridges at Kehl, Fort Louis, Gemersheim, 
Manheim, Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne, and Wesel. 
RHINE (Provixce or THE), or Ruenisn Prussia, 
a province of Prussia, composed of territories taken 





and assigned to Prussia by the congress of Vient 


It lies between the parallels of 49° 7’ and 51° 58 Nj }} 
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See ee 


RHINE. 


and is bounded by France, Holland, Belgium, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Nassau, Hesse- Homburg, Oldenburg, 
Bavaria, and Westphalia. Area 487-14 German sq. 
m. Pop. in 1843, 2,679,508, of whom ' 2,015,535 
were Catholics, and 634,966 were Protestants; in 





1849, 2,811,172, of whom 665,908 were Protestants. | 


It is administratively divided into the regierungsbe- 
zirks or governments of Aix-la-Chapelle, Coblenz, 


Treves, Dusseldorf, and Cologne. The cap. is Aix-la- 
Chapelle... This country is in general hilly, and is 
intersected on the 8 by the Hoheveen, the Eifel, the 
Hochwald, the Idarwald, and the Hundsruck. 
Though it has extensive valleys, it has no great 
extent of fertile soil. The districts on the Rhine, 
Moselle, and Saar, are beautiful and fertile. The 
country in general presents rich picturesque scenery : 
the more sterile parts are on the Hundsrucken and 
the Eifel. The soil is on the whole rather light. 
The mountains belong mostly to the chain of the 
Warzau; the principal ridge is the Hundsrucken 
between the Moselle and the Rhine. A continua- 
tion of it is the Eifel. With the Eifel is connected 
the lofty Veen, the highest district on the 1. bank of 
the Rhine, which rises about 2,150 ft. above the 
level of the sea, forming a bleak sterile mountain- 


ous country intersected with peat-moors and bogs. | 


On the W side of the province are some branches of 
the Ardennes, which decline towards the Moselle. 


The largest river is the Rhine, into which flows the 
The other 


second principal river, the Moselle. 
smaller rivers are the Saar, which is navigable, the 


Salune, the Sure, the Nahe, the Lahn, and the Roer. 


There are no lakes, even those which bear this 
_ name are merely ponds. There are many mineral 
springs, but only those of Aix-la-Chapelle have any 
reputation. Game, fish, bees, corn, Turkish corn, 
poppies, turnips, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, vines, 

wood, copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, porphyry, 
galena, marble, silk, coals, and peat, are produced 
in this prov. Agriculture has not yet attained a 
high perfection in this prov.; some parts, however, 


have been greatly improved since it came under the | 


Prussian dominion; this may be specially said of 
the culture of the vine at the Moselle. axis & 
staple ware, and wood. The district of Aix-la- 
Chapelle has very extensive manufactures, which 
are animated and facilitated by the navigable rivers 
and good high roads. The coal-bed that is common 
te the two kingdoms of Belgium and Prussia in- 
’ greases in depth on the Prussian side, and near Esh- 
\; weiler p ts 44 seams in one dip. The exten- 
| ive forest-tracts on the Prussian side are curious- 
y interspersed with the lofty chimneys of iron 
or coal works that are here very numerous. Man 
branches of industry were driven into these val- 
leys by the intestine troubles in the great cities 
during the 15th cent. In the retired valleys of the 
Ardennes, these manufacturers found shelter from 
the insecurity of civic tyranny, and were joined 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes by the 


industrious Huguenots who were expelled from | 


France. The circumstance that iron and coals 
abound in these districts opened to the weavers of 
the Ardennes the resources of machinery, and they 
have taken advantage of them. Nor does any ob- 
stacle oppose a flourishing progress of the woollen 
Saat 

ket of the zollverein open to them, but the dearness 
of other articles of clothing, such as cottons and 
linens, All the towns of this district are manufac- 
turing seats on a smaller scale than Verviers and 
Liege, but considerable for Germany, Needles, and 


objects of cutlery, as well as girdlers’ wares, are 


made at Aix. Cloth roollen 
at Burtschied, Eschweiler. Stolberg, Eupen. 
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‘island. They stretch away respectively 9 m. N and 


ture in these districts, which have the mar- | 


and woollen factories are found | 
The | 
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cloths of the last-named town are as celebrated as 
those of Elbceuf, in France, for texture and dye. 
Stolberg has a very large copper and brass foundry, 
that dates from a French emigration as early as 
1450. The iron veins in the Ardennes are not 
worked on the Prussian side, the founders and forgers 
finding it more advantageous to buy the Belgian 
pigs. A small tax is levied at the wits mouth on 
the coal extracted, to compensate for the tithe levied 
by the crown on the produce of the mines in the 
old provinces; but, as the coal-mines on the 1. bank 
of the Rhine are otherwise not interfered with, they 
are exposed to no other checks than such as arise 
from the faulty financial systems of the nations of 
Europe in general. The price of the best coals, 
suited for cooking and for the use of the steam-. 
boats on the Rhine, is at Stolberg about 5d. per. 
ewt., or 8s. 4d. per ton. As the country abounds 
with minerals, and the pop. is dense, the : vantages 
for many kinds of manufactures are greater ev 
than in Belgium, where the demand for coals has 
raised the price of the best qualities. The opening 
of railroads on the one side to the sea, and on the 
other to the Rhine, cannot but sensibly promote the 
activity of trade. The inhabitants are of the High 
German race, except the Jews and the Walloons 
who live on the west boundaries, and speak French, 
which language is everywhere understood on the 
southern limits of the province, and has in many 
parts entirely superseded the German. The majo- 
rity of the inhabitants are Catholics. In general 
the establishments for education, particularly those 
for the elementary instruction of the lower classes, 
were in a much neglected state when this prov. 
came under the Prussian dominion; but they have 
already been ameliorated, and are daily improving. 
| The ‘rench forms of administration have been 
| partly preserved, as well as the French code. 

- RHINEBECK, a township of Dutchess co., New 
York, U. 8, on the E side of the Hudson, 67 m. 5 
of Albany. Pop. 2,600. 

RHINESTOWN, a township of Cumberland co., 
Pennsylvania, U. 8. 

RHINNS-OF-GALLOWAY, a large, double 
elongated peninsula lying W of Loch-Ryan and 
| Luce-bay in Wigtonshire. It stretches NNW and 
SSE; and contains at its § end the most southerly 
land in Scotland. Its name, whether in British or 
in Gaelic, Rhinns or Rinns, signifies ‘ points’ or ‘ pro- 
montories,’ and eppropy sey a Sag its figure 
and appearance. An isthmus of about 64 m. con- 
nects it with the rest of Galloway; and is through- 
out low, and replete with evidence of having been 
‘under marine water. The R. must thus, though 

robably at a very remote period, have formed an 


14 m. § of the isthmus; they vary in breadth from 
2 to nearly 6 m.,—the northern one being the 
broader; and they comprehend an area of about 116 
sq.m. ‘The parishes included in the R. are Kirk- 
maiden, Stonykirk, pak ei Leswalt, Kirkcolm, 
and a sthall part of Inch. The district was called 
by Ptolemy and the ancient geographers Chersone- 
sum .Novantum. 

RHINOW, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
40 m. NW of Potsdam. Pop. 525. 

RHIO ISLANDS, a group of islands in the East- 
ern arehipeaes to the 5 and E of Singapore, the 
chief of which is Bintang.— Also a Dutch town on 
the SW coast of Bintang, above 50 m. SE of Sing: 
pore. Pop. 24,000. It is a place of consi aeabie 
commercial activity. 

_ RHIW, a parish of Carnarvonshire, 10 m. SW of 
Pwllheli. Area 1,653 acres. Pop. in 1851, 376. » 
RHIWABON, or Ruason, a parish of Denbigh- 
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shire, 5 m,. SSW of Wrexham. Area 14,364 acres. | serpentine are found at Newport. The mineral trea- 


This is an extensive mining district, affording em- 


a to a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
Pop. in 1831, 8,353; in 1851, 11,507. 


HO, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 

ct Flanders, and dep. of Hansbeke. Pop. 285.— 

lso a town of Austrian Italy, on the Olona, 8 m. 
WNW of Milan. Pop. 2,000. 

RHODA. See Carno. | 

RHODE, a commune of ig: eae in the prov. of 
Brabant, and dep. of Testelt. Pop. 234. 

RHODE ISLAND, in territorial extent the 
smallest of the United States of America, situated 
‘between 41° 15’ and 42° 3’ N lat., and 71° & and 71° 
52° W long.; bounded on the N and E by Massa- 
chusetts; on the 8 by the Atlantic; and on the 
W by Connecticut. The average length of the | 
state, from N to 5, is about 42 m.; its mean breadth | 


- 


a 29 m.; and it comprises an area of 1,300 


on the whole either extensive or valuable. The 
tention of husbandmen in Rhode island is chi 
directed to the dairy and grazing. The islands and 
shores of Narragansett-bay are celebrated for their 
fine cattle, their numerous flocks of sheep, and the 
excellence and abundance of their butter and cheese, 
Of the different kinds of grain, maize, barley, oats, 
and rye, are the most generally cultivated, In 1847, 
800,000 bushels of maize, 210,000 of oats, 54,000 of 
Ear 50,000 of rye, and 4,500 of wheat were 
raised. 
Commerc? and manufactures.| The s of this 
state do not differ materially from those of the 
neighbouring parts of New England. They consist 
of fix heed Ipisher: horses, cattle, beef, pork, fish, 
poultry, and cotton goods. Commerce igchiehy con- 
ned to the ports of Newport and Providence. The 
foreign imports, in 1838, amounted to 656,613 d.; 
the exports of domestic produce to 270,065 d. In 
1846, the imports were valued at 210,489 d.; the 
exports at 224,364 d. Pawtucket has the large. 
manufactories in the state, in its cotton-mill 
seated upon three falls in Pawtucket river. Provi- 
dence has also large manufaetures of cotton, wool- 
len, cordage, and spermaceti. Warwick has several 
cotton manufactories, and at Newport is a manufac- 
ture of lace. At Slatersville and Wacteuker in the 
township of Smithfield, are extensive ufactories 
of cotton, and iron foundries. In 1850 there existed 
158 cotton factories, 45 woollen factories, 10 tan- 
neries, and 21 iron manufactories within the estate. 
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iq. m., including the waters of Narragansett-bay, 
which contains about 130 sq. m. ere are no 
mountains in the state, nor any hilly tracts, yet the 
general face of the country, more especially towards 
the N, is somewhat rough and rocky. There are 
some level districts upon the borders of Narragan- 
sett-bay; and some flats on the Atlantic shores. 
The aspect of the country, on the whole, is pictur- 
esque. The highest eminences are, Mount Hope in 
Bristol co.; Hopkin’s-hill in West Greenwich co.; 
Pine in Exeter co.; and Woonsocket-hill, in Smith- 
field co.; but none of them are remarkable for eleva- | 
tion. There are no rivers of importance. The 
largest is the Pawtucket, which, at its entrance into 
Narragansett-bay, forms part of the harbour of Pro- 
vidence; yet it 1s but a mill-stream, and is chiefly 
distinguished by the number of manufacturing esta- 
blishments upon its waters. The Paweatuck, which 
falls into Stonington harbour, in the SW extremity 
of the state, is navigable for 5 or 6 m. from its 


- 


Boston and Worcester on the one side, and Long 

pene sound pa Se York on the other, 
, ation.} The population at various periods, 

anid fe deconial increase, have been as follows: . 


mouth. Rhode island, in Narragansett-bay, is 15 m. Pop. Tnerengs per cat 
long from NE to SW, and has a mean breadth of 24 tue fetes 4 ; 
m., containing about 37 sq. m., its pure and salu- 1810 » 77031 a 
brious air, and mild climate, rendering it a very 1820 83,059 78 
desirable residence for invalids in summer. The 1830 97,199 vs 
surface of the island is agreeably diversified, but it is feeeee a2 aioe 


is destitute of trees. It affords excellent pasturage, 
and maintains a considerable number of sheep. 
Climate, soil, and productions.| This state enjoys 
a salubrions climate. The winter in the maritime 
parts is sensibly milder, and the seasons more uni- 
form than in the rest of New England. Spring com- 
mences in March, and the heat of summer is alle- 
viated by refreshing sea-breezes. In other respects, 
the climate resembles that of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts—The soil on the continent is general] 
ey loam, which is tolerably fertile but aiff 
of cultivation. Upon the islands, the soil is 


Of the population in 1850, 3,544 were free col- 
oured; 28,111 were of forei 1 birth; and 21,424 of 
these were natives of Great Britain.—Brown univer- 
sity, at Providence, is the chief educational institution 
inthe state. In 1850, it had 10 professors, and 1,765 


| 


| sident and a majority of trustees must be of the 
Baptist denomination. The Providence Atheneum 
chartered in 1836, in 1847 contained a library of 
13,002 volumes. For several years past great ex- 
ertions have been made in all parts of the state in 
“Improving the schools. According to the census of 
1840, there were 52 academies and grammar schools 
with 3,664 students, and 434 common and primary 
sl ’ | schools with 17,355 scholars within the state, In 
character. Granite abounds on the continent, and | 1850, of 47,857 persons under 15 years of age, 24,442 
limestone occurs in the NE. Slate and coal forma-| were attending school. The most prominent reli- 
tions are exhibited in the islands, and on the main-| gious denominations are the Baptists, Congrega- 

Jand.—There are no extensive forests. The trees | tionalists, Episcopalians and Methodists. . 
are generally of the deciduous kind; oak, chestnut,| Government.) By the present constitution the 
and walnut are the most abundant; pine and cedar | government is vested in a governor, senate, and as- 
are more rare. Anthracite coal is found in extensive | sembly elected annually by the people. The lieu- 
beds, which were wrought to a considerable degree | tenant-governor is also a member of the senate, and 
some years since, but the discovery of the richer | the governor presides over that body. The senate 
mines of Pennsylvania has rendered the Rhode- | consistsof onememberfromeach of the 31 townsof the 
island coal of little estimation. Iron ore occurs in | state. The judicial power is vested ina supreme court, 

the N, and there is a mine wrought at Cranston. | and such other courts as the ge assembly ma: 
8 at Smithfield; the | ordain. Every citizen of the United States, 21 ye 


t 

: slaty and productive. There are few pine-plains in. 
_ the state, and little alluvial land. 'The continental 

amare in its geological formation, but the 
ands in Narragansett-bay display a transition 

| 

| 
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sures of this state, as far as yet discovered, are not }| 
at- 


i 
v 
. | 


The principal railroads are those connected with - 


alummi, and a library of 26,000 volumes. The 1 
"the 
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same place affords excellent marble; and beds of | of age, one year a resident in the state, and six i 
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erful fragrance wafted from groves of oran 
|and citron trees. Numberless aromatic havbere- 
hale, at the same time, such profuse odour, that the 
whole atmosphere seems impregnated with a spicy 
perfume.” e winds vary little. They blow from 
the N or NW during almost every month, and with 
some violence. e heats of summer are by no 
means intense; hot winds, however, occasionally 
blow from Caramania in JuneandJuly. The winters 
are wet and mild.—According to Savary, the pop. 
in 1780 was 36,500, distributed in the following 
manner: Rhodes, the capital, was inhabited chiefly by 
Turks; 5 villages were occupied by Mussulmans ; 5 
towns and 41 villages were inhabited by Greeks. 
The families he reckons at 4,700 Turkish families, 
2,500 Greek families, and 100 families of Jews. 
| Mr. Turner estimated the Greeks at 14,000, occu- 
pying 42 villages. Probably the present pop. may 
reach 30,000. In the time of the Greek empire, its 
por: amounted to 1,500,000. Under the knights it 
had 360,000. 
Ruoves, the capital of the above island, is agree- 
ably situated at the NE extremity of the island, on 
the side of a hill, in N lat. 36° 26’, E long. 28° 12”. 
The streets and houses are disposed in the form of 
an amphitheatre ; and when seen from the harbour, 
the town has a most imposing appearance, from the 
| apparent massiveness of its walls, and from its lofty 
| towers situated upon rocks; while its light and grace- 
ful white mosques shoot up from the fake peg 2 
palms, sycamores, and fig-trees. The traveller, how- 
ever, is disappointed on entering the place: for the 
streets are narrow and winding, and the edifices des- 
titute of elegance and symmetry. One half of the 
houses are in ruins in the city, and as many in the su- 
burbs are uninhabited. Among the modern streets, 
the best and the most spacious one is the Jews quar- 
ter. The suburbs, inhabited by the Greeks, consist 
of stone houses with gardens. The principal 
ublic buildings are the church of St. John, the pa- 
ace of the grand master, now that of the pasha, and 
a convent. The churches have, of course, been 
turned into mosques, and a large hospital into a 
granary. “The old palace is a large and handsome 
building. ‘The principal ruins at Rhodes,” says 
Dr. Clarke, “are not of earlier date than the resi- 
dence of the knights of Malta, The remains of 
their fine old fortresses still exhibit a venerable 
| moated castle, of great size and strength, so forti- 
fied as to seem almost impregnable. It appears a 
complete system of fortification, combining dikes 
and drawbridges, battlements and bastions. The 
cells of the knights are yet entire, forming a street 
within the works ; and near these cells is the ca- 
thedral or chapel, whose wooden doors, curiously 
carved, and said to have been wrought of an incor- 
ruptible kind of cedar, have been preserved in their 
original state.” There are here yards for ship- 
building, but they are little used. The timber is 
brought from the forests of Caramania. In 1811, 
| Captain Beauford saw here a 36 gun frigate on the 
stocks, built of fir from the mountains near Makri. 
‘The most northern of the inner harbours is called 
! Ters-haneh, or the arsenal, and is reserved for the 
Bey’s vessels. Ithas two transverse piers, but they 
‘commands a prospect of al! the surrounding sea and | are in a ruinous state; and in the narrow entrance 
coasts. As neither the corn nor the olives raised in | between them there are only 8 or 9 ft. of water. 
the island are sufficient for its consumption, both | The other harbour is generally full of merchant- 
are imported to a considerable extent. The quan- | ships, which moor with a hawser to the quays and 


months in the town or city where he offers his vote, | 
owning real estate to the amount of 134 d., or rent- 
ing for 7 d. above all incumbrances, is entitled to 

the rights of suffrage. The name of each voter must 

be enrolled one year previous to his ability to vote, 

and he must have pa‘d a tax of one dollar, and per- 

formed military duty. The government finances 

are in a very good condition.—There is no state debt, 

properly speaking. The ordinary annual expendi- 

ture, exclusive of debts and schools, is about 48,000 

d., which is raised by land tax, personal taxes, fines, , 
&e. The revenue in 1849-50 was 161,649 d.; in. 
1852-53, 120,538 d. 

History.) Rhode island first settled in 1636, by Roger 
Williams, lab established a small colony at Providence, after 
having been banished from Salem, in Mass,, for his religions opi- 
niona. In 1647. a code of laws and civil government was esta- 
blished by permission from England, and an assembly of 6 per- 
sons as representatives from each town was created. Some 
difficnities having arisen in regard to the grant to Williams and 
Codrington, upon an application to Charles IL, a charter was 
granted, incorporating ‘Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions". It was provided that no person should be molested or | 
called in question for differences in matters of religion, and the 
sipreme power was vested in a governor, deputy-governor, 10 
assistants and representatives of the several towns chosen by the 
freemen, Until 1841, this charter was the only constitation of 
the state. Inthe spring of 1840, an association was formed with 
a View of extending the right of suffrage to every white male 
citizen of the United Statea residing in the state, and in the 
spring of 1841, this asseciation took the responsibility of calling 
a convention for the purpose of forming a constitution according 
totheir peculiar views In 1844, the present constitution was 
framed and ratified by the people 

RHODE-SAINTE-AGATHE, a department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and | 
arrond. of Louvain, watered by the Dyle. Pop. 980. 

RHODE-SAINTE-GENEST, a cde Sead and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and 
arrond. of Brussels. Pop. of dep. 2,010; of com. 
106. It has several grain and paper-mills and 
breweries. 

RHODE-SAINT-PIERRE, a department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and 
arrond. of Louvain, watered by the Molebeek. Pop. 
of dep. 812; of com. 81. 

RHODEN, a town of the principality of Waldeck, 
in the bail. of Diemel, on a height 16 m. NNE of 
Corbach, and 24 m. WNW of Cassel. Pop. 809. 

RHODEN (Auvsser and Inner). See APrenze.t. 
- RHODES, an island in the Mediterranean, off 
the SW coast of Asia Minor, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a channel 10 m. wide. It is about 45 m. 
long from NE to SW, 18 m. broad, and 132 m. in 
circuit. Its form is nearly triangular, whence it 
was called Trinacria by the ancients. The land 

Yises gradually from the sea. Frem the excellence 
of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, the lower 
grounds ee abundant crops, but little agricul- 
tural skill is employed to aid the natural fertility of 
the soil, so that weeds and useless plants occupy 
the place of corn and olives. A tract of low hills 
next appears, which still produces the perfumed 
wines for which this island was once celebrated. 
A range of mountains sueceeds, thinly eovered with 
those fine forests which furnished weod for the ships 
ef the ancient Rhodians. In the centre of this 
range rises the steep and lofty summit ef Mount 
Artemira, the ancient Atabyras [alt. 4,068 ft.] which 




































tity of cotton cultivated is scarcely sufficient for the | an outer anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms; but a NE wind 
wants of the people. Wine, figs, oranges, lemons, | sends in a heavy sea. This harbour has also a 
and other fruits, sponges, valonia, shoes, and red | transverse pier with an opening at each end; but 
Teather, are exported in considerable enh the water in that part of it is very shallow, 


pop. of the town is about 8,000. ‘There is a small 


island is every way 
| public library in the town, and several educational 


“The climate of thi y delightful. 
“Every gale is scented,” says Dr. Clarke, “ with 
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establishments are supported by the Turks. Sponge- | 
fishing and preparing the sponge for the market, 
affords some emplo  Savary’s Letters on | 








ent. —. 
Greece. — Sonnini’s els. — Clarke's the Coast 
Captain Beaufort’s Memoir of a Survey of th 
of Camente, 1590. Mowshal Marmont’s Memowr 
on the Turkish Empire, 1839.—Lamartine. 
RHODEZ, or Ropez, an arrondissement, canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Aveyron. The arrond. comprises an area of 226,515 
hect., and contains 11 cants. Pop. in 1831, 92,386; 
in 1841, 102,556; in 1846, 107,534.—The cant. com- 
rises 7 coms. Pop. in 1831, 15,748; im 1846, 
9,329.—The town, which is the capital of the dep., 
is on a hill, between the r. bank of the Aveyron 
and the Eauterne, 39 m. NE of ed and 44 m. 5 
of Aurillac, in N lat. 44° 21’ 5", E long. 2° 34 
15". Pop. in 1821, 7,352; in 1831, 8,240; im 
1846, 10,936. It is of considerable antiquity, and is 
enclosed by old walls, now converted into terraced 
gardens and boulevards. The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, dark, and dirty, and the older houses, all 
of which are constructed of wood, have Pe jecting 
upper stories which exclude both air and light, and 
ender the place rally gloomy and unhealthy. 
The aaa buildings are the cathedral, a Gothic 
structure of the 16th century, the tower of which is 
250 ft. in height, the prefecture, a modern edifice, 
the town-house and the college, in which are a fine 
church anda library. There are also four public 
squares, a large hospital, a museum, a seminary, a lu- 
natic asylum, a deaf and dumb school, a school of de- 
sign, a commercial school, a theatre, public baths, two 
printing establishments, and in the environs exten- 
sive nursery - ens. RR. has manufactories of 
common cloth, caddis, serge, blankets and other 
woollen fabrics, hats, wax-candles, and playing- 
* cards, worsted- mills, dve-works, and tanneries. 
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The trade consists chiefly in articles of local pro- | 


duce, caddis, linen and woollen fabrics, cheese, 
brandy, oil, &c. Silk worms and mules for the 
_ Spanish market are extensively reared in the en- 
virons. In 1839, the coal-basin of sob an 
within an area of 3,630 hect., 9 mines, the produce of 
which was 47,745 quintals, valued at 29,296 francs. 
The origin of R. isunknown. It was the capital of 
the ancient Ruteni. On the death of Bourbon Ven- 
dome, the last of the counts of Rhodez, it was 
united by Henry IV. to the crown of France. 
RHODOPE. See Desporo-paaa. 
| RHODYDGEIDIO, a chapelry in Llantrisaint p., 
|| ‘Anglesea, 1 m. N of Llanerch-y-Medd. Pop. 316. 
OE (Micste), an island 
trict of Delting in Shetland, near t ead of St. 
Magnus bay, on the W coast of the mainland, se 
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by a very narrow sound which is dry at low-water. 

Its extent is probably about 24 by 2m. Pop. 210. 
RHONASZEK. Rowaszex, or Rossryt, a vill 

of Hungary, in the comitat of Marmaros, 28 m. NE 

of Neustadt, on a woody mountain. It has a Cath- 

olic anda Greek church, and possesses extensive 


SSE 


RHONE, the greatest river of France for velocity 
of current and volume of water, but inferior to the 
Loire in length of course. It springs from the 
glacier of the Furca, on the W side of the St. Goth- 
ard, in the E extremity of the cant. of Valais in 
Switzerland, at an alt. of 5,780 ft. above sea-level; 
runs a WSW course of 85 m. through the Valais, 
witha fall of 1 in 100; at Martigny turns NNW; 
and in this 
merous rapid torrents rushing from the two c 


K of lofty mountains on both sides of its valley ; 
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arated from a peninsular part of the mainland only | 


salt-mines. Its inhabitants are chiefly Wallachians | | 
and Germans. eluding the former eg of Beaujolais and Lyon- 


| are 
rt of its course is augmented by nv- | 
haing 
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enters the lake of Geneva at St. Gingulph, to the E 


of Boveret; after a course of 40 m. through the lake, 


issues from its SW extremity at the city of Geneva, 
and runs in a W direction till it reaches Lyons, 
where it is joined by the Saone which forces the 
Rhone into its own direction. At Seyssel, between 
Bellegarde and Lyon, where it has an alt. of 216 
yds. above sea-level, it first becomes navigable. 
At Lyons it has a breadth of about 650 ft. low 


Lyons, it is joined by several rivers, the principal 


of which are the Isére, the Durance, the Ain, and 
the Sorgue. Pursuing a course directly 8, it dis- 
embogues itself into the Mediterranean by two 
principal mouths, which, diverging at Arles respec- 
tively SE and SW, form the small island of Camar- 
e. Only very small vessels can enter the river 
by the W channel; the other entrance is deeper, 
but, on account of the velocity of the current, the 
navigation upwards is very difficult. The entire 
course of the R. is 580m. Its Pee ae: affluents 
are, on the r., the Valserine, the Ain, the Saone, the 
Gier, the Doux, the Erieux, the Ardeche, the Céze, 
and the Gard, all French streams; and on the I., the 
Drause-Valaisane and the Arve, both Swiss streams; 
the Fier and Guiers on the Sardinian frontier; and 
the Bourbe, Gere, Galaure, Isére, Drome, Roubron, 
Lez, Aigues, Sorgne, and Durance, all French 
streams.—The Canal-du-R. connects the R. by the 
Saone, with the Rhine; the Canal-du-Centre, with 
the Loire; the Canal-du-Bourgogne, unites the Saone 
and the Seine.—The principal towns wane 
the R. are Geneva, Lyons, Vienne, Tournon, Val- 
ence, Viviers, Pont-St.-Erfurt, Avignon, Tarascon, 
Beaucaire, and Arles. From Lyons to Avignon— 
a distance of 140 m. by the course of the river—its 
banks are extremely picturesque, winding almost 
entirely among rocks and mountains, and present- 
ing to the eye successive pictures of varied and ro- 
mantic scenery. Between Lyons and Vienne the 
scenery is still charming; woods, rocks, vineyards, 
chateaus on commanding eminences, cottages em- 
bosomed in trees retiring from the view, the bus 
traffic on the majestic river, and the prosperous vil- 
lages along its banks, salute and delight the eye of 
the traveller.—The R. runs with arse ts aa 
ity, owing to the great descent which it has con- 
stantly towards the sea, showing a mean fall of 
1 in 487, while its largest affluent, the Saone, is so 
extremely tranquil that it is difficult to say which 
way the current sets. This character is preserved 
by each river even at their very junction; and it is 
said, that a distinct line of deciGetans may be 
traced between them for a great distance, which 
gradually disappears till the character of the tran- 


| quil and muddy Saone is entirely lost and that of 


e blue impetuous R. only remains. The R. brings 
down a large deposit of mud to the lake of Geneva. 
And its waters again acquire a whitish sediment 
before mingling with the Mediterranean. This de- 


| posit has formed bars across the mouths of the river, 
‘and the sea gradually deepens from 4 to 40 fath., 
within a distance of 6 or 7 m. of its mouth. 


RHONE, a department in the SE of France, in- 


nais, and bounded by the departments of the Saone- 


| et-Loire, the Loire, Isére, and Ain. It lies between 
| the parallels of 45° 35° and 46° 20’, and has an area 
| of 279,035 hectares, with a pop. in 1801, of 299,390; 


in 1841, of 500,831; and in 1846, of 535,635. Its 


surface is mountainous, and is traversed from E to 


Ww dies Cevennes, the peiscipal points of which 
zeron, and Mont-d’Or, 


ont Pilat, Mont 
ion of the surface belongs 
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Brevaune, and the Ardiere-and-tho Gier, water it 


on the E and centre; some small afiluents of the 
Loire intersect it on the W. The climate is tem- 


perate, but more inclined to cold than heat. The | 


southern part, along the Rhone, furnishes excellent 
red wines, called from the exposure of many of the 
vineyards, Cote-Rotie. The red wines of Macon 
and of Chenas are also highly esteemed. In the NE, 
along the borders of the Saone, there are extensive 
meadows; and in the central district, corn is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities. About 68,800 
hectares are uncultivable mountain-land, and 12,240 
hect. still exist in heaths and wastes. Copper and 
coalare wrought. The copper mines of Chassy and 
Saint-Bel are the richest in the kingdom,—their 
duce in 1839 was valued at 216,000 francs.—The 
manufactures of the dep. are highly important. 
The city of Lyons is the centre in particular of the 
silk manufactures of France. Tarare is celebrated 
for its muslins. Among the other articles of manu- 
facture are leather, glass, pottery, and hardware. 
The dep. is administratively divided into two arron- 
dissements, Lyons and Villefranche, which are 
subdivided into 21 cantons, and 257 communes. 
RHONE(Boucues-pv). See Boucnes-pu-Ruone. 
RHONE-GEBIRGE, a range of mountains in the 
NW of Bavaria, running between the Werra and the 
Main, in a NNE and SSW direction. It is about 45 
m. in length; and is connected on the E with the 
Frankenwald, and on the W with the Vogelsgebirge 
and Spessert. Its highest point is the Pesntehen 
which attains an alt. of 1,492 yds. above sea-level. 
RHONHOUSE, or Ronnovse, a village in the 
stewartry of Kirkeudbright, 14 m. SW of Castle- 
Douglas. 
-RHOON, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 


S. Holland, 9 m. W of Ridderkerk, in the island of | 
Ysselmonde. Pop. 1,200. ) 
RHOS-COLYN, a parish of Anglesea, 5 m. SSE | 


of Holyhead, in the 5 part of Holyhead islet. Area 
2,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 495; in 1851, 488. 

RHOS-DU, or Ruostie, a parish of Cardiganshire, 
64m. SE of Aberystwith. Area 1,307 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 152; in 1851, 123. 

RHOS-GLYDDWKR, or Ruoscrowrner, a parish 
of Pembrokeshire, 6 m. W by N of Pembroke. Area 
2,09596 acres. Pop. in 1851, 201. 

RHOS-MARKET, or RoseMARKET, a parish of 
Pembrokeshire, 341m. NE of Milford. Area 1,759 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 456; in 1851, 465. 

_RHOS-SILI, or Rosmy, a parish of Glamorgan- 
shire, 15 m. W by 
Pop. in 1831, 302; in 1851, 367. 

OT.AS, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bahar, chiefly situated between the rivers Bone 
and Caramnassa. The § part is hilly, and much 
covered with wood; but the N part is level, well 
watered, and fertile. The principal towns are Bog- 


wanpore, and Rhotas.—The latter town stands on | 


the Sone, 72 m. SE of Benares. It has a large cita- 
del on the summit of a hill—Also a fortress of Hin- 
dostan, and the capital of a district of the same 
name, in the Punjab, on the W side of the Jelum, 
in N lat. 33° 58’, 40 m. NNE of Julalpur, and 16 m. 


_ NWofJylum. It is a magnificent structure situate 


on the summit of a towering hill, and commanding 
a view of the whole of the surrounding country. The 
approach to itis by a narrow defile hewn out of the 
solid rock, apsssopped by jutting crags, and exposed 
on all sides to a raking fire. tac winds along 
under the walls of the fort, for half-a-mile, and then 
we gain the summit, and the principal gate of the 
place. It is a place of immense natural strength, and 
at the time when it was built would be impregna- 


ble, but it is commanded by several of the neigh- 














Sof Swansea. Area 2,470 acres. | 


bouring heights. A deep rocky chasm runs the 
| whole way round making anatural fosse. The place 
is of t extent. | 
| RHUDEN. See Rucpey. | 

RHUDDLAN, or Ruypptan, a parish of Flint- 
shire, 3m. NNW of St. Asaph. Area 5,670 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 883; in 1831, 1,506; in 1851, 3,049, 
The village is pleasantly situated in the vale of 
Clwyd, and though now inconsiderable, bears visible 
marks of ancient grandeur and importance. It was 
made a free borough by Edward I., and is contribu- 
tory to Flint in returning a member to parliament. 
Pop. of burgh in 1851, 1,452. 

HULEN, a parish of Radnor, 64 m. E by 8 of 

Buallt. Area 756 acres. Pop. in 1851, 114. — - 

RHUTHYN, or Rurum, a parish and borough in 
Denbighshire, 7 m. SE of Denbigh. Area of p. 
1,989 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,115; in 1831, 2,196; 
in 1851, 2,314.—The town is pleasantly situated in 
ahighly fertile partofthe valley of Clwyd, on the river 
of that name, over which is a neat bridge. It con- 
sists chiefly of one long street running from E to W. 
The county court is a spacious and handsome edi- 
fice. About half-a-century ago flax-dressing, spin- 
ning, and weaving, afforded occupation to many of 
the inhabitants, but these employments have been 
entirely superseded by the trade in Irish linens, 
The prosperity of the town depends chiefly on agri- 
culture. R.is contributory to Denbigh in return- 
inga member to parliament. Pop. of burgh in 1851, 
1808. The boundaries of the parl. burgh comprise 
the parish of R., and parts of the parishes of Llan- 
fwrog, Llanydd, and Llanynwys. The assizes for 
the co. are held here; also quarter-sessions alter- 
nately with Denbigh. The county jail and house- 
of-correction stands on the outskirts of the town. 

RHYD-Y-BOITHAN, a hamlet in Eglwys-Tlan 
p., Glamorganshire, W of Caerphilly. Pop. in 1801, 
393; in 1831, 805; in 1851, 1,313. 

RHYL, a chapelry in Rhuddlan p., Flintshire, 5 
m. NW of St. Asaph’s. Pop. in 1851, 974. 

RHYND, a parish at the E extremity of Perth- 
shire, bounded by the Tay on the Nand NE. Area 
1,900 acres. Pop. in 1831, 400; in 1851, 338. 

RHYNIE AND ESSIE, a parish of Aberdeen- 
shire, in the district of Strathbogie, 8 m. 8 by W of 
Huntly. Pop. in 1831, 1,018; in 1851, 1,017. 

RHYNS. See Ruryns. 

RIA, a village of France, in the dep, of Pyrenees- 
Orientales, 1 m. SW of Prada, on the |. bank of the 
Tet. Pop. 750. | 

RIAGA, or Rraza, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 36 m. ENE of Segovia, on a river of the same 
name. It has manufactories of coarse woollens. 
Pop. 3,400.—The river rises in the mountains on 
the N side of the Sierra-de-Guadarrama; runs N 
and then NW; and falls into the Douro 3 m. E of 

oa. 

RIACE, a village of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra, 
18 m. NE of Gerace. Pop. 1,260. 

RIAGUAS, a town of in, in the prov. and 42 
m. NE of Segovia, near the r. bank of the Chico. 
oe 500. 

IAJSK, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 64 
m. SSE of Riazan. Pop. 3,000. 

RIALLF’, a village of France, in the dep. of Loire- 
Inferieure, near the r. bank of the Erdre, 26 m. NE 
of Nantes. Pop. 1,900. : 

RIALP, a villa of Spain, in the prov. and 72 m. 
NNE of Lerida. Pop. 500. 

RIANO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 36 
m. NE of Leon, on the Valdeburon. Pop. 680. — 

RIANS, a town of France, dep. of the Var, 24 m. 
NW of Brignolles. Pop. 3,200. It has manufac 
tories of woollens; in the neighbourhood 
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ries of mill-stones.—Also a village in the dep. of 
Cher, 3 m. SE of Aix-d’ Angillon. ¥ 

RIANXO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 60° 
m. SSW of La Corogne, on the r. bank of the Ulla. | 

RIAO, an island in the Eastern seas, between the | 
N extremity of Gilolo and the W coast of Morty, | 
in N lat. 2° 25’. | 

RIARDO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Terra- | 
di-Lavoro, 12 m. NNW peGrooe: 

RIAZA. See Rraga. : 

RIAZAN, a government of European Russia, ly- 
ing between the ee of 53° and 55° 40° N; and 
bounded on the N by Vladimir; on the E and 8 by | 
Tambov; on the W by Tula; and on the NW by Mos- 
cow. It has an area of 37,084 sq. versts, or 16,277 
English sq. m., with a pop. in 1846 of 1,365,900, 
mostly Russians, but intermixed with a few Tartars. | 
It is generally a level country, with only a few ele- 
vations; though it belongs on one side to the basin 
of the Caspian, and on the other to that of the sea of 
Azof. The Volga and the Oka enter it on the N; | 
the Don and some tributaries, on the §. Extensive | 
forests, lakes, and marshes, present themselves on 
the N; but the soil is in general a fine black mould 
‘producing wheat, oats, barley, hemp and flax, all of 
which are articles of export. The breed of horses is 
good, and t attention is paid by the peasantry 
to bees. Iron is mined in the district of Prousk. 
Woollens and linens are made for domestic use, and 
grain, cotton, iron, canvas, glass, leather, brandy, 
hops, and tobacco, are exported. The imports are 
of small importance. This gov., in former ages an 
independent duchy, became a prov. of the’Russian 
empire, under the name of Pereslavl-Riasanskoi, in 
the reign of Ivan-Vasilivitch; and received its pre- 
sent name from Catharine II. It is divided into 12 
circles. 

Riazan, the capital of the above gov., situated 
on the river Oka, at the confluence of the Lybed, | 
112 m. SSE of Moscow. Pop. 8,800. It is sur-| 
rounded by palisades and an earthen rampart. Its 
houses are chiefly of wood. The episcopal residence 
was formerly the mansion of its dukes. The best 
building of the town is that in which the govern-| 
ment offices and courts of justice hold their sittings. | 
Considerable additions have been made to the town 
within the last few It has mannfactories of 
linen, woollen, leather, needles, glass, and iron.— 
About 30 m. to the ESE of this town is Staraia-Ria- 
gan, a Village on the r. bank of the Oka opposite 
Sposk, which occupies the site of the ancient town 
of R., which was destroyed by the Tartars in 1568. 

RIBA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 m. | 
NNW of Tarragona, near the confluence of the Bur- 
gent and the Francoli. It has paper and oil mills. 

RIBADAVIA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 

15 m: 8W of Orense, on the r. bank of the Avia, an 
affluent of the Minho. Pop. 2,300. It has a traffic 
in wine and brandy. 

-RIBADEDO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 54 
m. NE of Lugo, at the mouth of the river Eo, 18° 
m. NE of Mondonedo. Pop. 2,700. It has mann-_ 
factories of ribbons, and of iron and copper utensils, 
and a considerable coasting-trade. 

RIBA-DE-SANTUISLE (La), a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. and 51 m. NE of Guaca- 


and 12 m. SE of Siguenza. Pop. 130. | 54 


jara, feice } 

RIBA-DE-SELLA, a town of Spain, in Asturias, 
in the prov. and 45 m. ENE of Oviedo, and partido 
of Santa-Maria-Cangas-de-Onis, on the r. bank of 
the estuary of the Sella, a little above its confluence 
with the gulf of Gascogny. It has a small port. 
At the entrance to the river is a bar, over which 
Be ny ee aes | 

RIBAFORADA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of | 


Navarra, 
Imperial canal. Pop. 293. It was founded in 1157 
by the Ae segs and was afterwards given to the 
order of Malta. 





partido and 9 m..SE of Tudela, near the 


RIBAFRECHA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 


in the prov. and partido and 8 m. SSE of Logrono, 
on the |. bank of the Leza, Pop. 1,485. It has a 


arish church and a custom-house. 
RIBAR, or Rysaey, a village of Hungary, in the 


| comitat of Sohl, 10 m. 8 of Neusohl, on the |. bank 
of the Gran. 


It has extensive mineral baths. 
are cultivated in the environs. 

IBARROJA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in 

the prov. and 51 m. W of Tarragona and partido 

of Gandesa, on the r. bank of the Ebro, in # hilly 

but fertile locality. Pop. 1,050.—Also a town in the 
rov. and 12 m. NW of Valencia and partido of 
iria, on the r. bank of the Guadalaviar, in a fertile 

locality. Pop. 1,676. 

RIBAS, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
Catalonia and prov. of Gerona. The partido com- 
prises 97 pueblos.—The town is 66 m. N of Barcelona, 
and 9 m. W of Camprodon, in a valley of the same 
name, between the Freses and Rigart. Pop. 1,200. It 
has a parish-church, a custom-house, and an hos- 
pital, and possesses manufactories of cotton ,and ' 
woollen fabrics.—Also a village in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 8 m. SE of Madrid and partido of Al- 
cala-de-Henares, in a marshy locality, near the r. 
bank of the Jarama. Pop. 42.—Also a town in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 12 m. N of Palencia and 
partido of Astudillo, on the slope of a hill, near the 
confluence of the Cieza and Carrion, and near the 
Castile canal. Pop. 250. 

RIBAS-DE-SIL, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in 
the prov. and partido and 9 m. NE of Orense, near 
a steep and lofty mountain, on the 1. bank of the 
Sil. Pop. 572. It has a Benedictine convent and a 
church. 

RIBATAJ ADA, a town gate in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 18 m. N of Cuenca, partido and 8 
m. SSE of Priego, in the midst of the Sierra-de- 
Cuenca. Pop. 268.—Also a village of Old Castile, 
in the prov. of Madrid, partido of Henares. Pop. 300. 

RIBATUA, a town of Portugal, prov. of Tras-os- 
Montes, comarca of Villa-Real. Pop. 2,000. 

RIBAUD (Geraxp), an island of France, in the 
Mediterranean, to the 8 of the peninsula of Giens, 
and 15 m. SE of Toulon.—Adjoining it is Petit R. 

RIBBESFORD, a parish of Worcestershire, 4 m. 
S of Bewdley, including the borough of Bewpnry: 
which see. Area 4,430 acres. Pop. in 1851, 3,435. 

RIBBLE, a river of England, which rises in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, near the foot of Ingleborough 


Ho 


| hill, 9 m. NE of Kirkby-Lonsdale; descends south- 


wards by Settle; enters Lancashire near Clitheroe ; 
and running SSW, falls into the Irish sea below 
Preston, by a wide estuary, the navigation of which 
is ae ss climbed pease“, but seta af 
greatly improved of late years. Its principal af- 
fluent ‘s the Calder. See taacllenocs 7, 
_RIBBLETON, a township in Preston p., co.-pala- 
tine of Lancaster, 2 m. NE of Preston. Area 744 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 170; in 1851, 189. 
RIBCHESTER, a parish and village in Lanca- 
shire, sup d to be ire. Regodunum of the Romans, 
+ m. of Blackburn. Area of p., 8,150 aer s. 
Pop. in 1841, 4,111; in 1851,.3,888. ny 
E, Rives, or Ryrew, an ancient town of Den- 
mark, on the W coast of the peninsula of Jutland, 
in N lat. 55° 19’, W long. of | Copenhagen 3° 48’, 
29m. WNW of Hadersleben, Pop. in 1850, 2,600. 
Tt stands on the river Ribe-aae or Rips-aae, whi 
falls into the German ocean about 3 m, bel 
town, but is navigable for small vessels 
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the see of a bishop, with a large diocese, comprising 
the bailiwicks of ] ieee gw and Veile. Its 
trade in grain, cattle, and horses, is considerable, 
but the town has declined from its ancient im- 
portance.—The bailiwick of R. has an area of 514 
German sq. m., with a pop. in 1850, of 42,100, be- 
sides an enclave in Schleswig of 5 sq. m., witha 

». of 17,100. Its chief towns next to R. are 

‘arde and Hierting. 

RIBEAUVILLE’, or Raprotzweiter, a town of 
France, dep. of Haut-Rhin, 7 m. SW of Schelestadt, 
on the Strengbach, near which is the ruinous castle 
of Rappolzstein. It has manufactories of linen and 
cotton goods, and leather. Wine is cultivated in 
the neighbourhood. 

RIBEIRA-GRANDE, a village on the E coast of 
the island of St. Michael, in the Azores, 15 m. NE 
of Ponte-Delgada. Pop. 1,200. It has a large 
ruined fort, and a cathedral, in which the governors 
and captain-generals of the islands were buried in 
former times; but the harbour is now filled up, and 
the place presents a melancholy but very pictur- 


esque appearance. 

[BELRAO, atown of Brazil, in the island of 
Santa-Catharina, 4m.8 of Desterro. Pop. 1,200.— 
Also a village of the prov. of Mato-Grosso, on the r. 
bank of the Madeira, 12 m. above the junction of 


RIBEIRAO-DO-BEZERRO, a river of Brazil, in| 
the prov. of Goyaz, which rises in the Serra-de-Sao- 
Domingos, and runs into the Paranan on the r. bank. | 


RIBEIRAO-DO-CARMO, a river of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, an affluent of the Gual- 
lacho, which it joms after a westerly course of 36 m. 

RIBEMONT, a town of France, dep. of the Aisne, 
situated on an eminence near the l. bank of the Oise. 
Pop. in 1846, 3,098. It, has manufactories of wool- 
lens, linen, and leather. 

RIBENSKOI, a village of Asiatic Russia, on the 
Tunguska, 72 m. ESE of Yeniseisk. 

RIBENZA. See Reirrnitz. é 

RIBERA, a village of Sicily, 26 m. NW of Gir- 
gent near the 1. bank of the Calatabellota. Pop. 


4,000, 

RIBERAC, a town of France, dep. of the Dor- 
dogne, on the r. bank of the Dronne, 20 m. WNW 

‘Perigueux. Pop. in 1836, 3,775; in 1846, 4,140. 
It has manufactories of coarse druggets, and of wine, 
brandy, paper, and leather.—The arrond. of R. has 
an area of 142,586 hectares, and comprises 7 can- 
tons. Pop. in 1846, 73,165. 


RIBERA-DE-CARDOS, a village of Spain, in the 


. of Lerida, 21 m. NNW of La-Seu-d’Urgel, near 

the r. bank of the Noguera-de-Cardos. Pop. 345. 
RIBERA-DEL-FRESNO, a town of Spain, in the 
rov. and 39 m. SE of Badajoz, on the r. bank of the 

Ribera, an affluent of the Matachel. Pop. 3,100. 
_ RIBEYRET, a village of France, in 
Hautes-Alpes, com, and 4 m. ENE of Rosans. Pop. 
600 ; 


RIBIERS, a town of France, dep. of Hautes- 
Alpes, on the river Buech, 4 m. NW of Sisteron. 

-RIBNIK. See Rormmm. 

RIBNITZ, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Gustrow, at the SW extremity of the bay of the 
game name, and a little to the W of the embouchure 
of the Recknitz, 12 m. NE of Rostock, and 30 m. 
NNE of Gustrow. Pop. 2,800. It has manufac- 
tories of wooden-ware, distilleries of brandy, tan- 
neries, a tile-work, a tin foundry, and navaral, spin- 
ning-mills, and carries on an active trade in fish, 
This town was founded in 1271, by Waldemar-de- 
- Rostock.—The bay, which is also called the Binnen- 
see, formed by the Baltic, extends along the NW ex- 


Pe Se a en 


jon the N. On the 


e dep. of | 


tremity of the Prussian prov. of Pomerania, to the 
grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It has two 
narrow entrances, one to the E and the other to the 
W of the island of saat by which it is.enclosed 
NW it is separated from the 
Baltic by the peninsula of Darss. It is 24 m. in 
length from NE to SW, and at both extremities has 
a breadth of nearly 5 m., while towards the centre 
it contracts to about ? of a mile. | | 
RIBSTON Seige peta with Walshford, in 
Hunsingore p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 34m. SE of 
| Knaresborough, on the banks of the Nidd. Area 
1,780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 152; in 1851, 179. 
RIBSTON (Lirrte), a township in Spofforth p., 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. NNW of Wetherby, on 
the Nidd. Area 855acres. Pop. in 1851, 242. 
RIBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5? m. W by 8 of 
Great Grimsby. Area 2,749 acres. Pop. 247. 
RICAVETZ, a lake of Turkey in Europe, in Al- 
bania, in the NW part of the sanj. and 39 m. NNE 
of Scutari. It is 8 m. in length from N to 8, and 3 
m.in breadth. It discharges itself on the § by the 
Zem, an affluent of the Bojana. 
RICCALL, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 34 
m. N of Selby. Area 3,060 acres. Pop. of p., 690. 
RICCARTON, a parish of Ayrshire and district 
of Kyle, on the Irvine, by which it is separated 
from Kilmarnock. Pop.in 1841, 3,226; in 1851,4,538. 
RICCIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Sannio, 
district and 13 m. SE of Campobasso, and 27 m. W 
of Lucera, on a hill. Pop. 4,500. It has five 
churches, numerous chapels, a Capuchin convent, 
and acustom-house, In the vicinity is a sulphureous 
: Spring and a lake abounding with fish. 
RICCIA (La), a village of the Pontifical states, 
in the comarca and 17 m. SE of Rome, and 6 m. 
| WNW of Velletri, on the summit of a mountai 
| between Lakes Castelgandolfo on the NW, and 
Nemion the SE. ‘It has a fine palace, anda church 
with a handsome dome. 
RICE, a township of Cattaraucus co., in the state 
of New York, U. 
drained by affluents of Allethany river. Pop. 906. 
RICE (Laxe), a lake of Upper Canada, to the N 
of Lake Ontario, into which it disc es itself | 
the Trent. Itis 24 m, in length from NNE to SSW, 
and forms one of a series of Takes extending to the 
NE of the Colborne district. 
RICEBORO, a village of Liberty co.,in the state 
| of Georgia, U. 8., 146 m. SE of Milledgeville, on 
the § bank of N. Newport river. Pop. in 1850, 150. 
RICEYS (Les), a canton, commune, and town of 
| France, in the dep. of the Aube and arrond. of Bar- 
| sur-Seine. The cant. comprises 8 coms. Pop. in 
1831, 7,613; in 1846, 7,447.—The town is 9 m. 5 of 
}\ Bar-sur-Seine, and 29 m. SSE of Troyes, in a nar- 
row valley watered by the Laignes, and surrounded 
by hills covered with yineent. It comprises three 
contiguous towns, viz., Ricey-Haut, Ricey- Haute- 
Rive, and Ricey-Bas, Pop. in 1846, 3,519. It has 
a distillery of | y, several tanneries and dye- 
works, and carries on an active trade in wine. In 
the environs are quarries of lithographic stones. 
|The foundation of the Riceys is assigned to the 
| time of Cesar. 
RICHA. See Ran. 
| RICHAHR, or Benper-Ricnanr, a ruinous town 
of Persia, in Farsistan, on the § coast of the penin- 
| sula of Bushire, 135 m. WSW of Shiraz. It has a 


| port. 
 PPRICHARDAIS (La), a hamlet of France, in the 
3 Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and com. of Pleur- 
tuit, on the |. bank of the Rance, on which it has a 
small Pop. 400. _ . it 
RICHARD'S-CASTLE, a parish partly in Here- 
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, 240 m. W by 5S of Albany, © 
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ford, partly in Salop,7 m. N of Leominster. Area | 
Aet prt gg 3 831, 586; in 1851, 657. 

RICHARDSON BAY, a bay on the coast of Arctic 
America, 5 m. W of the mouth of the Coppermine 
river. 

RICHARDSON-CHAIN, a aes of mountains 
in North America, intersected by the parallel of 68° 
40’, and stretching in a NW and SE direction, be- 
tween the parallels of 137° and 138° W. 

RICHARDSON GROUP, a group of islands in 
Arctic America, off the 8 coast of Wollaston Land, 
in N lat. 68° 30’, W long. 111°. 72: 

RICHARDSTOWYN, a parish in co. Louth, 23 m. | 
E of Ardee. Area 1,089 acres. Pop. in 1841, 542. 

RICHE, an island off the E coast of New Guinea, 
in 5 lat. 8° 2". 

RICHEBOURG-L’AVOUE, a commune and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. 
and4m. NNE of Cambrin. Pop. 1,950. 

RICGHEBOURG-Sr.-VAAST, a commune and 
|} village of France, in the dep..of Pas-de-Calais, 4 m. 
N of Cambrin. Po « 1,200. j 
{ RICHELIEU. See Cuamncy. 

RICHELIEU, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire and arrond. 
of Chinon. The cant. comprises 17 coms. . Pop. in 
| 1831, 12,129; in 1846, 12,615.—The town is 12 m. | 
|} SSE of Chinon, and 35 m. SW of Tours, on the 

|} Mable. Pop. in 1846, 2,660. The streets, which 

are spacious, run in straight lines and terminate in 


a fine square. The houses are uniform and hand- 
some. This town was built in 1657, by Cardinal 


Richelien, on the site of a village of the same name, 
noted as his birth-place. A magnificent castle, 
erected at the same period, is now much dilapidated. 
. RICHELIEU. See Scuank (Cape). 
RICHELIEU ISLANDS, a cluster of islands in 
Lower Canada, in the St. Lawrence, at the SW en- 
trance of Lake St. Peter. Several of them are 
cleared of wood, and afford good pasturage for cat- 
'} tle. They are always overflowed in spring, when 
"the lake is swelled by the melting of the snow. 
| RICHELSDORF, a village of Hesse-Cassel, in 
the prov. of Lower Hesse, circle and bail. and 12 
™. E of Rothenburg, on the Weiher. Pop. 890. 
There are copper, cobalt, and nickel mines in the 
vicinity. i 

RICHEMONT, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Moselle, cant. and 6 m. 5 of Thionville, near 
the 1. bank of the Moselle and Orne. . Pop. 600. 
is well-built, and was formerly fortified.—Also a 
village in the dep. of the Lower Seine, cant. and 9 
m. Sof Blangy. Pop. 1,100. 

RICHEN, a villace of the grand-duchy of Baden, 
in the circle of the Middle Rhine, bail. and 5 m. NE 
of Eppingen, on the Elsenz. 

. RICHENBURG, a market-town of Austria, in 
Bohemia, in the circle and 12 m. SE of Chrudim. 
Pop. 580. It has a castle, and possesses manufac- 
tories of woollen fabrics, a glass-work, and forges. 

- RIGHERENCHE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Vaucluse, cant. and 5 m. SW of Valreas, on 
the r. bank of the Coronne. Pop. 600. It is en- 
closed by a wall. 

RICHFIELD, a township of Oswego co, in the 
state of New York, U. 8,70 m. W by N of Albany, 
drained by small branches of Unadilla river, and by | 
outlets of Cananderago lake, by which it is bordered 
onthe E. It haga hilly surface, and its soil is chiefly 
sand and calcareous loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,680; in 
1850, 1.502.—Also a township of Summit co., in the 
state of Ohio, 110 m.-NE of Colambus. The surface is 
hilly, and is drained by afiluents of a ae Fe river. 
The soil is generally fertile. and well cultivated. 
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Pop. in 1840, 1,108; in 1850, 1,262. It has. a vil-_ 
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}co., in the same state, drained by Beaver creck. 






| surface, and is draine 


| Chaleurs, is navigable for 15 m., and the tide flows 


| by the Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus, the San- 


It | 


| Ohio, on Mad river and Lake Erie railway, 51 me~ 
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lage of the same name.—Also a township of Henry 
Pop. in 1850, 136.—Also a Pa doce ¢ of Huron co., 
in the same state. Pop. 1,599.—Also a township - 
of Lapeir co., in the state of Michigan. Pop. 
in 1850, 193. 

RICHFIELD-SPRINGS, a village of Richfield 
township, Oswego co.. in the state of New York, 
U. §., near the head of Cananderago lake. Pop. in 
1840, 250; in 1850, 300. 

RICHFORD, a township of Tioga co., in the state 
of New York, U. &., 128 m. W by 8 of Albany, 
drained by East and West Oswego creeks. The 
surface is hilly, but in the valleys it is very fertile, 
Pop. in 1840, 939; in 1850, 1,208. It has a village 
with about 500 inhabitants.—Also a township of 
Franklin co., in the state of Vermont, on the Canada 
line, 474 m. N of cite Rie It has a mountainous 

by Mississippi siver and its 
branches. Pop. in 1840, 914; in 1850, 1,074. 

RICH-HILL, a village in the p. of Kilmore, co. 
Armagh, 26 m. SW of Belfast. t stands on high 
ground, in the midst of a beautifully undulated, and 
richly wooded country. Pop. in 1841, 752. 

RICHIBUCTO, a river and port of New Bruns- 
wick, in Kent co. The river, which rises near Bald 
mountain, and flows NE to the head of the bay of 


inland 26m. Great quantities of timber sawed 
lumber are yearly floated down this river for ship- 
ment to Britain from the harbour, which is safe and 
commodious. The chief affluents of the R. are the 
Metapedioc, the Mistone, and the Tomkisaac, on 
the L.; and the Upsalquitch on the r. 
RICHLAND, a county in the SE part of the state 
of Illinois, U. §.,-containing an area of 312 sq. m., 
drained by affluents of the Wabash, a tributary of the 
Ohio. Ithasa level surface, and is generally fertile. 
It is intersected by the Ohio and J yiatse rail- 
way. Pop. in 1850, 4,012. Its capital is Olney.— 
Also a central co. of the state of Ohio, contain- 
ing an area of 468 sq. m., drained by Cleanan ey. 
river, and by branches of Mohiecan creek. The 
surface is level, and the soil fertile. It is intersected 


dusky, -Mansfield, and Newark, and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio railways. Pop. in 1840, 44,533; 
in 1850, 30,879. Its® capital is Mansfield.—Also a 
county in the SW part of the state of Wisconsin, 
containing an area generally level of 756 sq. m., 
drained by branches of Baraboo and Pine rivers, 
Pacific and Mill creeks, all affluents of the Wiscon- 
sin, by which the co. is bounded on the & It is 
very fertile. Pop. in 1850, 903. Its capitalis Rich- 
land city.—Also a central district of the state of 
Carolina, containing a surface generally level, of 
483 sq. m., drained by branches of Congaree and 
Wateree rivers, and possessing a highly fertile soil. 
It is intersected by the Columbia branch, Charlotte, 
and South Carolina and Greenville and Columbia, the 
Camden branch railways, &c. Pop. in 1840, 16,397; 
in 1850, 20,243. Its capital is Columbia.—Also a 
township of Kilamazoo co., in the state of Michig 

50 m. SW by W of Lansing, drained by 






creeks 
of Kilamazoo river and Gall lake. Pop. in 1840, 
| 518; in 1850, 795.—Also a towns pee ee 

NW of Al- 


co., in the state of New York, 140 m. , 
bany, drained by Salmon river, and other affluents 
of Lake Erie. The surface is diversified, and the - 
soil is chiefly moist clay loam. It is intersected by 
the Watertown and Rome railway. Pop. in 1850, 
4,079.—Also a village of Logan co., in the state of 





NW of Columbus.—Also a township of Allen co., im 
the same state, 78 m. NW of Columbus, drained’ 






il 


creeks of Blanchard’s fork. The surface is undulat- 
ing, and the soil extremely rich. Pop. in 1850, 
990.—Also a township of Belmont co., in 
state, 12m. W of Wheeling, drained by M‘Mahon’s 
and other creeks, and crossed by the Wheeling 
railroad. Pop. in 1850, 4,366.—Also a township of 
_ Clinton co., in the same state, 48 m. SW of Co- 
lumbus, drained by Rattlesnake, Todd’s, and other 
creeks. It has an undulating surface, and is ex- 
tremely fertile. It is intersected by the Salem and 
Claysyille railroad. Pop. in 1850, 1,955.—Also a 
township of Darke co., in the same state, 84 m. W 





tributaries. It has an undulating surface, and is 
very fertile. It is intersected by the Bellefontaine 
and Indiana railway. Pop. in 1850,.798.—Also a 
nee de Defiance co., in the same state, 149 m. 
NW of Columbus, drained by Maumee river, and in- 


dusky and Fort Wayne railway. The surface is 
low and level, and the soil extremely fertile. Pop. 
in 1850, 702.—Also a township of Fairfield co., in 
the same state, 33 m. ESE of Columbus, drained by 
Bush creek, and intersected by the Cincinnati, Zanes- 
ville, and Wheelmg railway. It has an undu- 


1,777.— Also a township-of Holmes co., in the same 
state, 58 m. NE of Columbus, drained by a branch 


an undulating surface, and is very fertile. Pop. in 
1850, 1,349.— Also a township of Vinton co., in the 
same state, 54 m, SSE of Columbus, drained by a 
branch of Racoon creek and by a creek of the Scioto 
river. Pop. in 1850, 1,193.—Also a township of 
Wyandott co., in the same state, 66 m. NW of Co- 
lumbus, drained by creeks of Blanchards fork of the 
Maumee, and intersected by Lake Erie railway. 
The surface is undulating, and the soil extremely 
rich, Pop. in 1850, 599. 

RICHMOND, a parish and village in Surrey, 114 
m. WSW of St. Pauls, Area of p. 1,230 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 4,628; in 1881, 7,243; in 1851, 9,255. The 
village, which is ue lenetlly situated on the banks 
of the Thames, and consists of three principal 
streets, is well-built, and possesses shops in almost 
every line of business. It has a theatre, a mechanics’ 
institution, and several schools and chapels. Nearly 
one-half of the p. is comprised in the royal gardens of 
Kew. R. park affords many fine specimens of syl- 
van scenery, and delightful walks and rides about 8 
m. mm extent. ! 

‘_ RICHMOND, a parish and parl. borough in the 
N. BR. of Yorkshire, 42 m. NW of York. Area of p. 
2,341 acres, a in 1801, 2,861; in 1831, 3,900; in 
1851, 4,106. The town is pleasantly situated on an 
eminence on the N bank of the Swale, over which 
there is here a handsome stone-bridge. The houses 
are neatly built, and the streets well-paved and 
lighted with gas. There are few manufactures of 
any consequence in the town; its trade is chiefly 
connected with the rich agricultural district sur- 
rounding it. There are iron and brass foundries, and 
paper-mills. R. was formerly surrounded by fortified 
valis, and had a strong castle, the majestic ruins of 
which overhang the Swale on the 8 side of the town. 
The borough, with the.ps. of Richmond and Easby, 
returns: two members to parliament. Pop. of parl. 
borough in 1841, 4,300; in 1851, 4,969. The num- 
er of electors registered in 1837 was 284; in 1848, 
265. R. is also one of the polling-places for the 
~ RICHMOND, a village in the p. of Clonturk, co. 
Dublin, constituting a beautiful and comparatively 
retired-little sabeirty of the city of Dublin. It-ex- 
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above Ballybough-bridge, and 14 m. NE of Dublin« 
the same | 





| about 14 m. in lengt 
m. Its sq. area is 63 m. R. is in many parts 


of Columbus, drained by Stillwater creek, and its” 


tersected by Wabash and Erie canal, and the San- | 


lating surface, and is very fertile. Pop. in 1850, | 
nected by 3 bridges. 


of Killbuck creek and Wallhondiny river. It has | 


| nearly 6 m. descend 80 ft. The James river canal, 
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eastle. Pop. in 1841, 570. / 
‘RICHMOND, a county in the NE part of Geor- 
gia, U.8. Area $13 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 11,932: 
in 1850, 16,246. Its cap. is Augusta.—Also a coun’ 
of New York, eo ing all Staten island. It is 
, and its greatest breadth is 8 


broken and hilly, though there are some tracts of 
good arable land, and it produces good wheat and 
maize. Pop. in 1840, 10,965; in 1850, 15,061. The 
chief town is Richmond.—Also a county in the § 
part of N. Carolina, watered by the Little- Peder. 
Area 648 a: m. Pop. in 1840, 8,909; in 1850, 
9,818. Rockingham is the chief town.—Also a 
county in the NE of Virginia. Area 196 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1840, 5,965; in 1850, 6,448. Its cap. is 
Warsaw. 

RICHMOND, a port of Henrico co., in the state 
of Virginia, U. S., 20m. WNW of Moatpellis in N 
lat. 37° 32’ 17", W long. 77° 27’ 28”, on the N side of 
James river, between 50 and 60 m. by the course of 
the river, above City point, and 150 miles from its 
mouth. It is situated immediately below the falls, 
at the head of tide-water and opposite its suburbs of 
Manchester and Springhill, with which it is con- 
. Vessels drawing more than 
10 ft. water are prevented coming up to the city by 
a bar 7m. below it. R. is one of the most flonrish- 
ing, wealthy, and commercial cities of the Union. 
It is regularly laid out, with streets crossing at right 
angles, and covers an area of 34 sq.m. The dwell- 
ing-houses are generally of brick and wood. The 
capitol is a handsome edifice standing in an orna- 
mental square of 8 acres. The city-hall, the gover- 
nor'’s house, and the county court-house are all | 
edifices. There are about 25 churches. The princi- 
pal manufactures are tobacco, flour, iron, nails, paper, 
woollens and cottons. James river affords water- 
power of unlimited extent. Its falls in a distance of 
which runs to Lynchburg and to Balcony falls, is” 
the principal channel of trade with the interior, 
while four lines of railroad connect R. with Poto- 
mac, Petersburg, Corrington, and Dunsville. Few 
cities situated so far from the sea, possess better 
commercial advantages than R., being, at the head 
of tide-water, on a river navigable for boats 220 m. 
above the city, and having an extensive and fertile 
back country abundant in tobacco, wheat, corn, 
hemp, and coal. The total tonnage conveyed hy its 
ca in 5 years, from 1848 to 1852, was 697,640 
tons, of the estimated value of 28,069,135 d. The 
foreign exports chiefly consist of tobacco, flour, and 
coal. The inspection of tobacco amounted to 18,267 


-hhds. in 1841; to 15,7383 in 1848; and to 24,119 in 


1852. The inspection of flour was 289,000 barrels in 
1846; and 336,420 in 1850. The tobacco is sent to 
Europe; the grain and flour chiefly to Brazil and 8. 
America. Pop. in 1800, 5,537; im 1810, 9,735, of 
whom 4,937 were blacks; in 1817, 14,333; in 1830, 
16,060; in 1850, 27,483. KR. was founded in 1742; 


and became the cap. of the state in 1780. 


RICHMOND, a township of Chittenden co., Ver- 
mont, U.8.,20m.WNW of Montpellier. Pop. 1,453.— 


| Also a township of Cheshire co., New Hampshire, 49 
-m.8W of Concord. Pop. 7,128.—Alsoa pee of 


Berks co., Massachusetts, 120m. W of Boston. 

1,649.— Also a township of Wayne co., Indiana, 69 
m. E of Indianapolis. Pop. 3,000.—Also a town- 
ship of Madison p., Louisiana, 190 m. N of Baton- 
Rouge.—Also the cap. of Madison co., in Kentucky, 
45 m. SE of Frankfort.—Also a township of Ma- 
comb co., in Michigan, 89 m. E. of Lansing.—Also 


eis the 1. bank of the Tolka immediately | a township of Rey co., in Missouri, on the § side of 
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Elkhorn creek, 110 m. WNW of Jefferson. Pop. 

















































Cumberland co., on the Nepean river, 39 m. NW of 
Sydney. Pop. in 1846, 746.—Also a town of Van 
Diemen’s Land, in Monmouth co., 14 m. NE of 
Hobart-town.—Also a river of New South Wales, 
which enters the sea a little to the 8 of Cape 


Byron. 
RICHMOND, a village of Mb eg Canada, in the 
township of Goulbourn, on the Goodwood river, 20 
m. from Pop. 1,200.—Also a village in 
the township of Bayham, 20 m. E of St. Thomas.— 


the bay of Quinté on the 8. Pop. 2,600. 

RICHTENBERG, a town of Prussia, in Pome- 
rania, 10m. SW of Stralsund, on a lake of the same 
name. Pop. 1,200. 

RICHTENSCHWEIL, a town of Switzerland, in 
the cant. and on the § side of the lake of Zurich, on 
which it hasa harbour. It has manufactories of 
silk, cotton, and knives. Pop. 2,900. 

RICKINGHALL (Isreeztor), a parish in Suffolk, 
134 m. NE of Bury-8t.-Edmond’s. Area 1,510 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 465; in 1851, 460. 


7m. W by N of Eye. Area 1,857 acres. Pop. 734. 
RICKLING, a parish in Essex, 7 m. N of Stort- 
ford, in the line of the London and Cambridge rail- 
way. Area 1,331 acres. Pop. in 1851, 509. 
RICKLINGEN, a village of Hanover, on the r. 
bank of the Leine, 9m. NW of Hanover. Pop. 480. 
RICKMANSWORTH, or Rickmeresworrs, a par- 
ish and market-town in Hertfordshire, 174 m. NW 
by W of London, in the line of the Grand Junction 
1. Area of p., 9,937 acres. The silk manufac- 
ture is carried on here; and in and near the town 
are several flour and paper mills. Pop. 4,851. 
RICLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 m. 
NE of Calatayud, on the Xalon. Pop. 2,400. 
has flour mills and distilleries. 
_ RICOLE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 27 m. 
NW of Murcia, near the r. bank of the Segura. 


1,650. | : 

RICOVERNOVICH, a river of Montenegro, 
which rises on the frontiers of Dalmatia, and flows 
E to Cettigne, where it turns SE to the lake of 
Scutari. 

RIDAURA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
21m. NW of Gerona, Pop. 1,000. 

RIDDERKERK, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of 5. Holland, island of Ysselmonde, 6 m. SE 
of Rotterdam. Pop. 700, chiefly engaged in the 
culture and dressing of flax. 

RIDDLESWORTH, a parish in Norfolk, 44 m. 
SW by Sof Harling. Area 1,157 acres. Pop. 141. 
' RIDE. See Ryove. 

- RIDEAU, a river of Canada, which flows in an E 
and NE course of about 120 m. into the Ottawa. 
Near Bytown, the river has a fall of 34 ft.—The R. 
canal commences at Bytown; and is carried through 
Great Rideau lake and Mud lake to the Cataraqui 
river, whence it passes to Kingston. . 

RIDER, a village of Arabia, in the prov. of Had- 





ramaut, 72 m. W of Cape Fartash. 
RIDGE, a village art he co., Maryland, U. 
8.,60 m. 8 of Annapolis.—Also a village of Edge- 


field district, 5. Carolina, 36 m. WSW of Columbia. 
RIDGE, a parish in Hertfordshire, 3? m. NW by 


RIDGEBURY, a township of Orange co., New 
York, U. 3., 96 m. SSW of Albany 

Also a township of Bradford co., Pennsylvania, 110 
m. N of Harriibarg Pop. 1,400... - 
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500. | ; 
RICHMOND, a town of New South Wales, in | 


canal and Niagara railway. 





Also a township in the Midland district, skirted by | 


RICKINGHALL (S8urenior), a parish in Suffolk, 


It 


| Antissen, 24 m. 8 of Passau. 


N i Chipping-Barnet. Area 3,607 acres. Pop. 
36 | 


p- 200.— | 
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RIDGEFIELD, a township of Fairfield co., Con- 
necticut, U. 8., 54 m. SW by W of Hartford. Pop. 


2,287. 

"RIDGEMONT, formerly Rucemoyr, a parish in 
Bedfordshire, 22 m. NE of Woburn. Area 2,248 
acres. Pop, in 1831, 992; in 1851, 999. 

RIDGEVILLE, a township of Warren co., Ohio, 
U. 8., 66 m. WSW of Columbus. 

RIDGEWAY, a township of Orleans co., in New 
York, U. §., 245 m. NW of Albany, on the Erie 
Pop. 4,590.—Also a 
village of Warren co., in N. Carolina, 49 m. NNE of 
Raleigh.—Also a village of Elk co., in Pennsylvania, 
123 m. NW of Harrisburg. Pop. 800. 

RIDING, a township in Bywell-St.-Andrew p., 
Northumberland, 54 m. ESE of Hexham, intersected 
by the Carlisle and Newcastle railway. Area 1,007 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 151; in 1851, 141. | 

RIDLEY, a township in Bunbury, Cheshire, 
5+ m. WNW of Nantwich. Area 1,419 acres. Pop. 
in 1851, 133.—Also a parish in Kent, 8m. WSW of 
Rochester. Area 814 acres. Pop. in 1831 and 
1851, 91.—Also a township in Haltwhistle p., 
Northumberland, 9m. W of Hexham. Area 4,388 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 191; in 1851, 245, 

RIDLEY (Movnt), an isolated granitic hill of 
Western Australia, in § lat. 34° 50’, E long. 122° 8’, 
70 m. W by N of Russell-range. It rises about 700 
{t. above the surrounding plains. 

RIDLINGTON, a parish in Norfolk, 44m. E by N 
of North Walsham. Area 635 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
205; in 1851, 256.—Also a parish in Rutland, 22 m. 
NW by N of Uppingham, Area 2,027 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 262: in 1851, 316. 

RIDWARE-MAVESYN, a parish in Stafford- 
shire, 3} m. ESE of Rudgeley. Area 2,475 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 576; in 1851, 523.—Also a parish in 


| Staffordshire, 24 m. E by 8 of Rudgeley, on the N 


bank of the Trent. Area $16 acres. Pop. 90. 
RIEC, a village of France, in the dep. of Finis- 
tere, 2m. ESE of Pontaven. Pop. 2,510. 
RIED, or Rrepr, a town of Epp Austria, on the 
‘op. 2,400. It has 
some trade in linens and woollens. A sharp action 
took place here in October, 1805, between the 
French and Austrians.—Also a village of the Tyrol, 
on the Inn, 9m. 8 of Landeck. Pop. 720, | 
RIED (Atres), a town of Bavaria, 4 m. 8 of 
ernie near the 1. bank of the. Iller. Pop. 
1,700. | 
RIED (Gross), a village of Bavaria, 7 m. 5 of 


| Anspach, on the r. hank of the Altmithl. 


RIEDAN, a village of Austria, in the cirele of 
the Inn. Pop. 540. 

RIEDEN, a village of Bavaria, 27 m. NNW of 
Ratisbon, on the Vils. Pop. 480. ; 

RIEDENBURG, a village of Bavaria, 15 m. 
WSW of Ratisbon, on the r. bank of the Altmiihl. 


Pop: 800. 
RIEDER, a be of the duchy of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg, 3m. W of Ballenstedt. Pop. 1,000. : 

RIEDESEL, a principality in the grand-duchy of 
Hesse, mediatised in 1806. It lies chiefly in the 
mountainous district of the Voglesberg, and has an 


| area of 70 sq. m 


RIEDIA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Nov- 

gored, which rises near Jamna, and runs N to the 

vat, into which it flows on the |. bank, 9m. NE 

of Staraia-Rous, after a course of 90m. 

RIEDLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the 
Danube, 28 m. WSW of Ulm. Pop. 1,500. 

RIEDSELZ, S ville of France, in the dep. of 
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Bas-Rhin, 3 m. § of Weissembourg, Pop. 1,400: ~ | 
RIEGEL, a town of Baden, on the river Elz, 14 = 
m. NNW of Freyburg. Pop. 1.600. Lr seh f 
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RIEGO-DE-LA-VEGA, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 36 m. SW of Leon. 

RIEGO-DEL-CAMINO, a 
the prov. and 21 m. N of Zamora. . 280. 

RIEHEN, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Basle, on the Rhine, 3 m. E of Basle. bees 
RIEKA, a town of Montenegro, 11 m. SE of 


Cattaro. | 

RIELVES, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 15 
m. WNW of Toledo. Pop. 250. 

RIENECK. See Ruerseck. 

. RIERA-Y-QUADRA-DE-SANTAS-CREUS, a 
town of Spain, in the prov. and 9 m. NE of Tarra- 
gona, near the r. bank of the Goya. Pop. 1,440. 

RIESA, a town of Saxony, on the Elbe, 24 m. 
NW of Dresden. Pop. 1,100. 

RIESENBURG, or Prasurna, a walled town of 
Prussia, in the gov. and 12 m, E of Marienwerder. 
Pop. 3,500. It has manufactories of woollens, and 
a trade in cattle and grain. 

RIESEN - GEBIRGE, [i. e. the Giants’ Moun- 
tains,] a name under which is frequently compre- 
hended all that part of the great Sudetic chain 
which begins on the borders of Lusatia, and separ- 
ates Bohemia and Moravia from Silesia, till it joins 
the Carpathians. But the name is properly con- 
fined to the NW part of. this range which lies be- 
tween the sources of the Eastern Neisse, and the 
Iser; a tract containing the loftiest mountains of 
Central Germany, and giving birth to the Eastern 
and the Western Neisse, affluents of the Oder; and 
the Iser and Metau, affluents of the Elbe. The 
loftiest points are the Schneekuppe, which has a 










































































































ft. above sea-level. The geological structure of 
these mountains, chiefly granite and schist, does 
not differ materially from that of the other Sudetes. 
RIESES, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Namur and dep. of Cul-des-Sarts. Pop. 234. 
RIESI, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and 15 m. 









nova, at the foot of a mountain of the same name. 
In the vicinity is a productive sulphur mine. 
RIESS. Riss. : 
RIESSDORF, Evezninocz, or Ruskrxowce, a 
town of Hungary, in the comitat of Zips, 5 m. SE 
of Kaysmark, and 8 m. NNW of Leutschau, on a 
small affluent of the Poprad. ny al 
RIET (Gzeat), a river of South Africa, which has 













Worcester; flows N along the W confines.of the 
district of Beaufort, and at the NW extremity of the 
district joins the Zak, which thence, under the 
name of Visch or Hartbeest river, pursues its course 
through Hottentotia to the Orange river, which jit 
joins in E long. 20° 55’. The principal afflusnts of 
the Great Riet are the Rhinoster on the |., and on 
the r. the Kleine Riet. It has a total course, in a 
NW direction, of about 150 m.—Alsoa valley of the 
gov. of the Cape of Good Hope, in the district and 
a little to the NE of the Cape. It abounds in grain 


gre . 
RIETBERG, or Rirrserc, a town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of Westphalia, regency and 41 m. SSW of 
finder roland 5 m. SE of Wiedenbriick, on the 
1. bank of the Ems. It is enclosed by walls, with 










Sy0 peeceyised. has a castle, a gymnasium, and a 
poor-house. Pop. 1,900. Tobacco and brandy are 
its chief articles of manufacture. It gives its name 
ap lity belonging to the princes of Kaunitz. 

RIETCHKI, a town of Russia in E in the 





4 gov. of Minsk, district and 12 m, NNE of Vileika. « 
\ RIETHNORDHAUSEN, a village of the grand- 





Pe 





‘duchy of Saxe-Weimar and circle of Weimar-Jena, 
Pop. 462. and bail. of Gross-Rudestedt, 9 m. N of Erfurt, and 
village of Spain, in | 17 m. WNW of Weimar. Pop. 590 


The 
Spoleto; on the E by the kingdom of Naples; on 
| the S and SW by the comarca of Rome; 
W by the dele. of Viterbo, from which it is se 
ra 
S, and 33 m. in breadth; and comprises an area of 
285 sq.m. Pop. 69,000. It is intersected by the 
W ramification of the Apennines, is generally 
mountainous, and belongs, in its greater extent, to 
'the basin of the Tiber. The only other river of 
mportance is the Velino. The climate is healthy, | 
and the soil, which is tolerably well cultivated, 
duces, in considerable abundance, corn, wine, olive- 
oil, silk and wood. Cattle are reared in great num- 
bers in its mountain pastures.—The town, 45 m. 
NNE of Rome, on the V 
place. Pop. 8,900.- It is the see of a bishop. In 
its vicinity are mineral springs. 







height of 5,270 ft.; and the Sturmhaube, alt. 4,950 






§ of Caltanisetta, district and 21 m. NW of Terra- | 


its source in the Komsberg, a summit of the Nieuw-— 


veld mountains, in the gov. of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and NE corner of the district ef Tulbagh, or 











RIETI, a delegation and town of the Papal States. 
deleg. is bounded on the N by the deleg. of 


to 


by the Tiber. Itis 42 m. in length from 


elino, is an old and ill-built 


RIEUMES, a commune and town of France, in 


the dep. of Hante-Garonne, 2} m. SW of Toulous:. 
Pop. 1,2 


00. 
RIEUPEYROUX, a commune and village of 


| France, in the dep. of Aveyron, 18 m. W of Rhodez, 
‘near the source of the Saoul, an affluent of the 
| Viaur. Pop. 1,800. 


RIEUTORT, a river of France, which rises in 


Mount Liron, in the dep. of Gard, 4m. NE of Su- 
méne, and runs in a W and SW course to the Her- 
ault, which it joins on the |. bank after a course of 


15 m. 


RIEUX, a commane and town of France, in the 


dep. of Haute-Garonne, 27 m. SSW of Toulouse, on 
the 1. bank of the Reze, an affluent of the Garonne. 
Pop. in 1846, 2,196. It has a church remarkable 
fer its lofty and bold tower—aAlso a town in the 
dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 4m. SE of Alaire, on 
the r. bank of the Vilaine. Pop. 2,948.—Also a 
village in the dep. of Nord, 4 m. NE of Cambray. 


RIEXINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, 1 m. 
of Horb. Pop. 900, of whom a considerable propor- 
tion are Jews. 

RIEXINGEN (Ozee), a village of Wiirtemberg, 
§ m. E of Valhingen, on the |. bank of the Eng, 
Pop. in 1840, 1,046. ‘ 

RIEZ, a canton and town of France, in the dep. 


of Basses-Alpes, 15 m. E of Manosque. Pop. of 

¢anton in 1846, 8,240.—The town, situated ou the 

l. hank @f the Colostre, had a pop. of 2,835 in 1846. 

Tt has @ traffic in fruit, wine, and truffles; and some 

‘manufactures of pottery, coarse woollens, and ver- 
* 


micelli. |) 
RIGA (Government or). See Lryowza. 
RIGA, a city of Russia, the capital of Livonia, 

situated in a ge sandy plain, on the Southern 

Dwina o Duna, about 5 m. from the sea, in N lat. 


56° 56’ 32”, E long. 24° 2’ 15", 310 m. SW of St. Peters- 
‘burg. The town stands on the r., the suburbs— 
which are more extensive than the town itself—on 


the ]. bank of the river; a boat-bridge, 500 yds. in 
length, unites them. The entrance of the river is 
guarded by the fortress of Dunamunde; and the 
town itself is surrounded by walls and bastions. 


| Little is to be seen of the town from the river, ex- 


cept the old wall, and a few of the church spires: 
all the ae streets are at a distance from the 
river. ‘The houses are in general of stone, but the 
older streets are narrow and crooked. Of the pub- 
lic buildings, the principal are the cathedral, the 
town-house, the exchange, the arsenal, containing 


arms for 50,000 men, and the hospital of St. George. 
The church of St. Peter is remarkable for its fine 
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ngs of the Oignon. Pop. 500. 


RIG 


tower, 440 ft. in height, commanding a magnificent | 





view of the harbour. There are 6 Lutheran and 
8 Greek churches inthecity. ‘There area school-of- 
navigation, a public library, an observatory, and 
several educational establishments in the town. 
The pop. in 1824 was 39,908; in 1840, 59,960, ex- 


clusive of the garrison of about 10,000 men; the | 
: the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 6 m. 5 of 


majority are Germans and Livonians, the Russians 
being comparatively few. German is exclusively 


the language of conversation with the educate 
classes.—The place is one of considerable commer- 
cial activity. ‘The export trade is extensive, and 


was at one time chiefly managed by English and 
Scotch houses, and all the great commercial houses 
are still either German or foreign; even of the ma- 
nufactures but few are carried on to any extent by 
Russians. The principal articles of export are tim- 
ber, flax, flax-seed, hemp, tallow, candles, quills, 
and corn, which are all Smahit from a great dis- 
tance by a tedious but not expensive water-convey- 
ance. e total exports of flax in 1849 were 44,700 
tons, of which 32,000 were shipped to Great Brita‘n, 
and 10,600 to France and Belgium. Of heimp, the 
6x was 15,250 tons, of which 8,400 was to Great 
Britain. Of sowing lint-seed, the export was 81,733 
barrels, of which 22,756 went to Belgium, and 
17,395 to Great Britain. Of crushing lint-seed, 
225,000 quarters were exported in 1849, of which 
135,000 were to England, 40,000 to Holland, and 
87,000 to Belgium. Altogether 410 cargoes of 
various kinds of wood and timber were exported in 
1849, chiefly to Great Britain. The exports of grain 
were 600 qrs. of wheat to England, 53,160 qrs. of 
rye; 162,000 qrs. of oats, all to Great Britain; and 
118,500 qrs. of barley, of which 41,000 were to Great 
Britain. The total exports in 1849 were £2,730,000 ; 
in 1848, £2,120,000. The manufactures of R. are 
insignificant ; soap, starch, brandy, tobacco, and 
pays cards are the principal articles made.—R. 
has at different times suffered both by fire and 
Bieg Of the latter, the most remarkable were 
those sustained against the Russians in 1656; the 
Saxons and Poles in 1700; the Russians again in 
1701; and the French in 1812. Its situation on a 
plain exposes it to frequent inundations; and after 
the intense winter of 1814, it suffered greatly from 
the breaking up of the ice on the Dwina. 
RIGA (Gutr or). See Livorza (GuLr oF). 

_ RIGA, a township of Monroe co., in the state of 
New York, U. 8., 214 m. W by N of Albany, inter- 
sected by the Buffalo and Rochester railroad. Pop. 
in 1850, 2,159.—Also a township in Lenawee co., in 
Michigan, 78 m. SE by 8 of Lansing, intersected 
Bee Erie and Kalamazoo railroad. Pop. in 1850, 


_ .RIGI, or Rien, a mountain, or rather a group of 
mountains of Switzerland in the cants. of Schwytz 
and Luzern, between the lakes of Zug, Luzern, and 
Lowerz, by which it is almost it ted from the 
other Alps. It has an alt. of 926 toises — 1,975 
rere sea-level. MS ig Seed Tae 
verdant pastures, and is easily accessible in 34 hours 
frota Cake 4 ; 

RIGNAC, a town of France, dep. of Aveyron, 14 
m. WNW of Rhodez. Pop. in 1846, 2,054. It has 
manufactures of hosi 


RIGNANO, a town of Naples, in the Capitanata, — 


at the foot of Monte-Gargano, near the |. bank of 
the Candelaro, 18 m. WNW of Manfredonia.— Also 
a village of Tuscany, 15 m. ESE of Florence, on the 
]. bank of the Arno.—Also a village of the Papal 
States, 4 m. from Oreste. Pop. 650. 

_RIGNEY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Doubs, cant. and 5 m. NNE of Marchaux, on 





‘the I. bank of the Regge. Pop. 2,280. 


| flows into the Pacific a little to the 
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RIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of Indre- 
et-Loire, 6 m. W of Azay-le-Ridean. 

RIGN Y-LE-FERRON, a town of France, dep. of 
Aube, cant. of Aix-en-Othe, 24 m. SW of ves. 
Pop. 1,226. It has manufactories of paper, and of 
beet-root sugar. “ 

RIGNY-SUR-ARROUX, a village of France, in © 


Gregnon, on the r. bank of the Arroux. 
RIGOLET-DE-BON-DIEU, a river of Louisiana, 

which is formed by the junction of the Sabine and 

Black Lake rivers, and unites with the Red river, 


95 m. NW of Alexandria. 


RIGOLETO, a village of, Austrian Italy, 38 m. 
NNW of Udine. © | 

RIGOLETS, or Recoters, a channel leading from 
the N part of the gulf of Mexico into Lake Pont- 
chartrain, in the state of Louisiana, U. 8. and. 
communicating, through Maurepas lake and the gut 
of Ibberville, with Mississippi river. The distance 
from Lake Pontchartrain through the Rigolets is 10 
m., and between 300 and 400 yds. broad. On thes 
side of the Rigolets, and near to the entrance from 
the eulf, there is a passage into Lake Borgne. 

RIGSBY-WITH-AILSBY, a parish in Lincoln- 
shire, 1} m. W of Alford. Area 1,040 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 99; in 1851, 120. : 

RIGTON, a township in the p. of Kirkby-Over- 
blow, Yorkshire, 6 m. NE of Otley. Area 3,120 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 451; in 1851, 463. 

RIHA. See Ria. 
RIHURSI, a town of the Punjab, near the |. ban 
of the Chenab, in the Jamu territory, near the com- 
mon entrance of the passes of Barrihal and Kuri. 
It contains about 250 houses, and has a strong cas- 
tle ap a rocky conical hill to the 5 of the town. 

RIJ, or Rega, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Perm, which rises near Tavatow, and flows 
NE to the Nerva. 

RIJP, a village of Holland, in the prov. of N. 
Holland, 13 m. N by W of Amsterdam. Pop. 1,900. 
It has manufactories of leather, s, and candles. - 

RIJSSEN, or Ryssex, a town of Holland, in the 
prov. of Overyssel, 16 m. ENE of Deventer, near 
It has 
manufactories of cottons, linens, and pottery-ware. 

RIK, a village of Persia, 12 m. N of Ispahan. 

RIL, a town of Darfur, in Central Africa, 60 m. 
SSE of Cobbeh. SD. 

RILLAC-LA-TOUR, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Haute-Vienne, cant. and 3 m. WSW of 
Nexon. Pop. 760. | 

RILLAER, a village of Belgium, in 8. Brabant, 
3 m. ESE of Aerschot, on a small affluent of the 
Demer. Pop. 1,499. 

RILLE, a river of France, which rises near Saint 
Vandrille, in the dep. of Orne, and falls into the 
Seine, between Quillebceuf and Honfleur, after a 
N course of 80 m. Its chief affluent is the Charen- 


tonne. =) 
RILLIEUX, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, cant. and 8 m. WSW of Montluel. Pop. 950. 
RILLINGTON, a parish of the E. R. of York- 
shire, 5m. NE of New Malton. Area 4,842 acres, 
Pop. in 1841, 1,051; in 1851, 1,228. . 
IMAC, a river of Pern, which rises on the W 
side of the Andes; runs W,-and waters the delight- 
ful plain in which is situated the city of Lima, and 
RIMACHUMA, a lake of Ecuador, in N lat. 3° 
50°. Itis 19 m. long from N to 8, and 6 m. wide; 
and has a channel, 12 m. long, by which it empti 
itself into the river Pastaza, in § lat. 4° 11. ltr 
ceives on the 8 the river Apischi; and on the NW” 
the Chillay. ca) 25 F 
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RIMA-SZECS, a town of Hungary, 17 m. 8 of 
Gémoér, 9 m. W of Putnok, on the 1. bank of the 
Rima. It has a traflic in cattle and agricultural 


ince. 

RIMA-SZOMBATH, or Gross-Sterrecsporr, a 
town of Hungary, in the com. of Gimér, 14m. ESE 
of Altsohl, on the 1. bank of the Rima, over which 
there is here a neat bridge.. The inhabitants, about 
8,000 in number, are partly Magyars, partly Ger- 


mans and Slaves. They tan leather, and make a | 


number of petty articles, such as tobacco-pipe heads, 
and wooden turnery ware. 

RIMATARA, an island of the Pacific, in § lat. 
23°, W long. 152°. It is 20 m. in cireumf., and has 
a pop. of about 300. | 

RIMINI, a town of the States-of-the-Church, si- 
tnated on the river Marecchia, about 2 m. above its 
influx into the Adriatic, 24 m. ESE of Forli. It had 
formerly a good harbour; but the sea has retired to 
the distance of 1} m.; and R. is at present surround- 
ed by a plain opening on the one side to the Adria- 
tic, and bounded on the other by a range of hills, 
which rise gradually until thev terminate in the 
preat chain of the Apennines. The town is exten- 
sive and is well-built, but has a dull and deserted 
character. It contains several churches and man- 
sions of Istrian marble, and has several squares. 
The cathedral church of San Francesco is a fine 


elifice of the 15th cent., with a profusion of sculp- | 


tures, statues, and bas reliefs. R. contains many an- 
cient Roman remains. At the entrance, on the side 
of Pesaro, stands a triumphal arch of Augustus, said 
to be the best preserved of any extant. From this 
arch, a broad street extends to a bridge over the 
Marecchia, begun by Augustus, and completed by 


Tiberius, consisting of 5 arches of 27 ft. span each, | 


and built of a white stone or marble found in the 
neighbouring Apennines. The pop. of the city and 
dependent district is estimated at 17,000. The ma- 
nufactures consist of silk, glass, earthenware, ver- 
digris, chemical acids, and saltpetre; and a traffic 
shape up in them, and in corn, silk, salt, and fish. 
R., called formerly Ariminum, formed at one time a 
small independent republic. At present it commu- 
Nnicates with the Adriatic bv a canal; but the en- 
trance is so choked up with mud and sand, as 
hardly to admit even small barks. 

RIMITO, an island of Russia in Europe, in the 
prand-duchy of Finland, gov. of Abo and district of 
Masko, in the Baltic, in N lat. 60° 25", and E long. 
21° 50°. It is about 2 m. in length. 


RIMMINGTON, a township of Gisburn p., in the | 
SW of Skipton. Area | 


W. R. of Yorkshire, 144 m. 
3,082 acres. Pop. in 1831, 701; im 1851, 607. 
__RIMNIK, a river of Turkey in Europe, in Upper 
Wallachia, which has its source in the W extremity 
of a-district of the same name; flows SE to Rim- 
nik, then bends NE, and after a course of 90 m., 
throws itself into the Sereth, on the r. bank, 30 m. 
above the confluence of that river with the Danube. 
RIMNIK, or Rrestx, a town of Turkey in Eu- 


of a district of the same name, in Up- | 


rope, capital 
rT or Wallachia, 84 m. NE of Bucharest, on the 
wank of the river of thesamename. Itis thesee of a 
bishop, and has a district school and a seminary. 
A victory was here gained by the united forces of 
the Austrians and Russians over the Turks in 1789. 
—Also a town in Little Wallachia, capital of the 
district of Vulcha, 69 m. NE of Krajova, on the r. 
bank of the Aluta. 
_ RIMOGNE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
_ the Ardennes, cant. and 7 m.8 of Rocroi. Pop. in 
1841, 1,705. It has several breweries and exten- 
‘sive slate- . 


RIMONT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


2 ee 





| the Ariege, cant. and 8m. E of St. Girons. ‘Pop. 
in 1864, 2,316. Gypsum is quarried in the environs. 

RIMPACH, or Rorear, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Upper Franconia, presidial and 6 m. N of 
Wiirtzburg, on a small river, an affluent of the 
Main. Pop. 1,620. It has a castle. : 

~RIMPTON, a parish of Somerset, 5} m. NNE of 
Yeovil. Area 999 acres. Pop. in 1851, 298. 
RIMSINGEN, two contiguous villages of the 
rand-duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, to the SW of Briesach. They are distin- 
guished as Ober R., and Nieder Ry and contain 
sgl erie 620 and 630 inhabitants. | rs 
_ RINCK, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, and dep. of Leeuw-Saint-Pierre. Pop. 542. 

RINCONADA (La), a town of Spain, in Anda- 
lusia, in the prov. and partido and 9 m. N of Seville, 
on the 1. bank of the Guadalquiver, on a peninsula 
formed by that river. Pop. 713. my 

RINCON-DE-SOTO, a town of Spain, in Old 

| Castile, in the prov. and 39 m. SE of Logrono, and 
partido of Alfaro, near the Ebro. Pop. 975. 

RINCURRAN, or Rixcogay, a parish of co. Cork, 
containing the village of Cove and part of the town 
of Kinsale. Area 5,417 acres. Pop.in 1831, 3,815; 
in 1841, 3,506, 

RINDAN, a village of Sind, 15 m. N of Sehwan, 
on the r. bank of the Indus. 

RINDE, a river of Hindostan, in the presiden 
of Bengal, which has its source in Agra, 45 m. NE 
of the city of that name; traverses the centre an 
SE of the prov.; enters the prov. of Allahabad, and 
after a course, in a generally SE direction of 180 m., 
throws itself into the Jumna, on the 1. bank, 12 m. 
bee of Futtipur. Korah is the chief place on its 


8. : 

RINDERFELD (Gross), a market-town of Ba- 
den, in the circle. of the Lower Rhine, to the NE of 
Bischofheim. Pop. 1,040. 

RINDGE, a township of Cheshire co., in the state 
of New Hampshire, U. 8.,44 m. SW by Sof Concord, 
containing numerous ponds, and drained by nume- 
rous affluents of Millars and Merrimac rivers. It 
is generally fertile. Pop. 1,274. 

INDUM, a village of Denmark, in Jutland, in 
the dio. and to the E of Ringkiobing. Pop. 250. 

RINGAGONACH, a parish of co. Waterford, 4 
m. SSE of Dungarvan. Area 3,246 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,425; in 1841, 2,591. ity 

RINGAROGA, or Durnecan, an island of: co, 
Cork, in Baltimore harbour, opposite the town 
timore. Its length is 2 m.; its extreme breadth, 1 
m.; and its area is about 790 acres. An excellent 
causeway and bridge connects it with the mainland. 
Pop. in 1831, 786. 4 | 

INGAROOMA, a town on the N coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land, in the co. of Dorset, on a bay of the 
same name, at the mouth of Little Boobyala river. 
The bay extends between Waterhouse-point and 
Cape Portland, andis7m. indepth. It receives the 
Tomahawk and Ringarooma rivers. 

RINGEBO, a parish of Norway, in the diocese of 
Aggershuna, 
the l. bank of the Longen. Pop. 3,000. 

RINGELHEIM, a village of Hanover, in the 
gov. and principality and 20 m. ESE of Hilde- 
sheim and bail. of Liebenburg, on the r. bank of the 
Innerste. Pop. 620. It has an ancient Benedic- 
tine eh : 
| RINGEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
| see regency and 29 m. NW of Coblenz, cirele 
and 2 m. 


of Ahrweiler. Pop, 181. 
RINGENBURG, a market-town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine and regency of Dusseldot?, 
to the SE of Rées. Pop. 450. ' 






il. and 120m. N of Christiania, on 3} 





RIN 


RINGERIGE axp HALLINGDALEN, a district 
of Norway, in the diocese of Aggershuus and bail. 





ishes of Aal and Naes. 

RINGFIELD, a parish of Suffolk, 2 m. SW of 
Beccles. Area 1,666 acres. Pop. in 1851, 287. 

RINGGIT, or Rixcorr, « volcanic mountain of 
Java, near the N coast, in the prov. and 6 m. W 
of Panarukan. 

RINGGOLA, a county in the SW part of the 
state of lowa, U.8., comprising an area generally 
level of 520 sq. m., drained by branches of the 
Elkhorn river. It is generally fertile.—Also a vil- 


edreville. 


Baden, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, bail. and 2 
m. WSW of Ettenheim, on a hill to the r. of the 
Elz. Pop. 1,100. It-is well-built, and possesses 
an active trade in corn, hemp, and oil. 
RINCHUSCHEID, a village of Prussia, in the 
and 26 m. NNW of 


orov. of the Rhine, regency 
W of Pruym, on the Ot- 


es, circle and 11 m. 85 
terbach. Pop. 116. 
RINGKIOBING, a bailiwick and town of Den- 
mark, in Jutland, in the stift of Ribe. The bail. 
comprises an area of 750 sq. m., and contains 64,000 
inhebitants.—’The town is 66 m. NNW of Ribe, on 
the E bank of the fiord or gulf of the Ringkiobing. 
Pop. 1,080. It contains 12 well-built streets, a 
market-place, a school, and a house-of-detention. 
It possesses manufactories of woollen fabrics, soap, 
and tobacco, anda tannery; and carries onan active 
trade in agricultural produce with Norway and Hol- 
land. It has a scatt port.—The fiord is an exten- 
sive inlet of the North sea, 33 m. in length from N 
to 8, and 11 m. in extreme width. It is separated 
from the sea by a tongue of land in no part exceed- 
ing 1 m. in breadth, and has a single opening 
named Nyminde Gap, in N lat: 55° 50’, and E. long. 
§° 10°, about 2 m. in breadth. It contains several 
small islands, and receives several small streams, of 
which the most important is the Lénborg. 
RINGMORE, a parish of Devon, 4 m. 8 of Mod- 
bury. Area 1,128 acres. Pop. in 1851, 337. 
RINGNIER, a parish of Sussex, 2 m. ENE of 
Lewis. Area 5,626 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,374. 
RINGNODE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malwah, 58 m. NW of Ujein. 
RINGOES, a village of Hunterdon co., New Jer- 
sev, U. 8., 15m. NW of Trenton. Pop. 250. 
RINGRONE, a parish in co. Cork, 2 m. SSW of 
Kinsale. Area 9,240 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,968 ; 
in 1841, 5,455. The surface extends along the 
Bandon river, opposite and immediately above the 
town of Kinsale; it also extends so along the 
Atlantic as to include the Old Head of Kingale. 
_ RINGSAGER, a parish and village of Norway, in 
-the bail. of Hedemarken, 72 m. N of Christiania, on 
the E bank of Lake Miosen. 
RINGSEND, a suburb of the city of Dublin, at 


5 side of the Liffey. Pop. in 1841, 1,755. 

RINGSHALL, a parish of Suffolk, 4m. WSW of 
Needham. Area 2,116 acres. Pop. in 1851, 371. 

RINGSHEIM, a village of Baden, 2 m. W by 8 
of Ettenheim. Pop. 1,300. | 

RINGSIGEN, a lake of Sweden, in the prov. of 
Malmcehus, tothe NE of Lund. It is 9 m. in length 
from NW to SE, and discharges itself by the Reen- 
ne-aa into the Cattegat. _ 

RINGSTEAD, a parish and village of Norfolk, 
84m. W by Sof Burnham-Westgate. Area 2,814 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 512.—Also a village on the 
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of Buskerud. Pop. 20,000. It comprises the par- | 


lage of Walker co., in the state of Georgia, on the | 


Westernand Atlantic railway, 179 m. NNW of Mill- | co. Waterford, 2 m. W of Helwick-head. 


shire, on the river Avon, 18 m. 


INGHEIM, a vil of the grand-duchy of | } 
ry hi : ampton. Area of p. 8,050 acres. Pop. in 1851, 


| quantities 


| merly asmall university, which was suppressed 


lat. 1° 41’, in the 


the confluence of the Liffey and the Doder, on the'| 


RIO 


coast of Dorsetshire, 2 m. S of Ormington.—Also a 
| parish of Northamptonshire, 24 m.8 by W of Thrap- 


ston. Area 1,981 acres. Pop. in 1851, 727. 
RINGSTEDT, a town of Denmark, in the island 


‘of Zieland, in N lat. 55°26’. Pop. 1,200. It contains 
a church founded in the 11th cent. 
ing coun 


The surround- 
, though bare and uninviting in appear- 
ance, is tolerably fertile. 

RINGSWOLD, a parish of Kent, 3 m. SSW of 
Deal. Area 1,710 acres. Pop. in 1851, 789. 

RINGVADSOE, an island off the NW coast of 
Norway, in N lat. 70°. It is 24m. in length from N 
to S, and has a considerable pop. 

RINGVILLE, a village in the p. of Hingagonagh, 

Op. 3 
RINGWOOD, a market-town and parish of Bp 
SW of Sout 


3,988. The town contains some good houses, and 
is noted for its strong beer and ale, considerable 
of which are exported. The manufac- 
ture of woollen cloths and stockings also employs 
some hands. 

RINNS. See Ruarwns. 

RINTELN, the capital of that part of the co. of 
Schauenberg which belongs to Hesse-Cassel, situa~ 


ted on the Weser, 10 m. SE of Minden. It had for~ , 


din 
1809. Pop. in 1840, 3,070, all Protestants. It has 
a trade in linen and corn. : iI 
RINTSCHGAU. See Anice. 
RINTSMAGEEST, a village of Holland, in 
prov. of Friesland, 9 m. NE of Lieuwarden. 


i + 
i 


RINVEEL POINT, a cape on the W coast of — 


eo. Galway, in N lat. 53° 56’. 

RIO, a town of Tuscany, in the island of Elba, 4 
m. E of Porto-Longone. It is divided into an upper 
and lower town. Pop. 3,800. : | 

RIO-ARIBA, a county of New Mexico, ying Dex 
tween the parallels of 35° 30’ and 37° N, between 
the frontiers of California and the co. of Santa-Fé, on 
the Rio-Grande. It embraces an area of above 


50,000 sq. m. Pop. in 1850 estimated at 7,750. 
| Its 


.is Cuchillo. 
RIOBAMBA (Nvevo),.a town of Ecuador, in S 
in of Tapia, at an alt. of 9,600 
ft. above sea-level. ee! a ee 
RIO-BONITO, a village and district of Brazil, in 


the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 32 m. ENE of Rio, 


watered by the Ouro and the Vermelho, both tribu- 
taries of the Bacaxa. The district is fertile in man- 
dioc and sugar. 

RIO-BRANCO. See Parma. 

RIO-BRAVO-DEL-NORTE, See Norte, / 

RIO-BUENO, a river of Jamaica, which runs in- 
to the sea on the N coast, in N lat. 18° 30° 

RIOCAVADO, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 27 m. SE of Burgos. 

RIO-CLARO, a villa 
the prov. and above 40 m. ESE of Goyaz.—Also a 
village in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, district of 
Sio-.J oflo-de- Principe. 

RIO-COBRE, a river of Jamaica, which pas 
jpanish-town, and flows into the sea, 4 m. RW of 


| Kingston. 


RIO-COLORADO. ‘See Conorapo, _~ 
RIO-DA-ALDEBA, a river of Brazil, which rises 


/in the Serra-Peba, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 
'and runs N and then W to the Macacu, which it 
joins on the l. bank. 


RIO-DAS-MORTES. See Morres. 


RIO-DE-CONTAS, a town of Brazil, in the proy, 
|of Bahia, on the Brumado, a tribute Pye 


siape or Contas. ir 
cotton. FS 


, tary of the’ 
It has a considerable trade 


and district of Brazil, in 
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RIO-DE-EVA, a vi of Spain, in the prov. 
and 18 m. 8 of Teruel. Pop. 470. 

RIO-DE-J ANEIRO, a maritime province of Bra- 
zil, bounded on the N by the provs. of Minas-Geraes 
‘and Espirito-Santo; on the Eand 5 by the Atlantic; 
and on the W by the prov. of San Paulo, from which 
it is separated by the Serra-da-Mantiqueira. Its 
area is estimated at 6,200 Portuguese sq. leagues. 
Its coast-line presents the two fine bays of Angra- 
dos-Reis and Rio-de-Janeiro. The surface is 
mountainous, being traversed from SW to NE by 
various ridges, of which the most conspicuous are 
the Serra-dos-Orgaos, which divides the prov. into 
two districts,—the Beira-Mar or coast, and the Ser- 
ra-Acima or table-land. It is well - wooded and 
watered, there being, besides the river Parahiba, 
above twenty other streams of inferior consequence, 
but none of them navigable. The principal af- 
fluents of the Parahiba are the Rio-Grande, 
ahi, Paquequera, Piabanha, and Pixahi, all descend- 
ing from the Serra-dos-Orgaos. To the 5 of that 
ri are the Macubu, Siio-Jofio, Macahé, Mac- 
acu, Iguacu, and Guandu. There are several lakes. 
The soil is comparatively of inferior natural fertil- 
ity, but is well-cultivated in many districts. Rice, 
mandioca, and 





largely grown. The deep valleys which intersect | stretching out towards the NW, is se 
yal seats of agri- | the old one 
ee-country is on | Santa-Anna. 


the mountain-ranges are the princi 
cultural industry. The great co 
the banks of the Parahiba. Fine cabinet-work tim- 
ber, gums, ipecacuanha, and jalap are supplied by 


the forests. ‘The tracts of pasturage are of great | 


extent, and numerous herds of cattle are reared up- 
on them. Iron exists in the mountains, and kao- 
linis obtained from the decomposed granite. The 
pop. of the prov., exclusive of the capital, in 1840 
was estimated at 430,000, of whom 224,850 were 
slaves. It is administratively divided into the 8 
comarcas of Angra-dos-Reis, Cabo-Frio, Campos-dos- 
Goitacazes, Cantagallo, 
ende, and Vassuvas. The provincial assembly 
consists of 36 members; and the prov. sends 10 
deputies to the assemblea-geral or legislature, and 5 
senators to the camara alta or senate. 
Rio-pg-JAxerro, commonly called Rio, and some- 
times Saint-SepasTian, the capital of the above 
y. and of Brazil, situated 80 m. W of Cape Frio, 
in § lat. 22° 54’, W long. 43° 9 : 
angular shaped tongue of land, close to the shore 
on the W side of the entrance to a large bay, ealled 
Bahia-do-Rio-de-Janeiro, or the bay of Nitherohy, 


about 3 m. N of the entrance, at the point where the | 
strait ends and the bay begins to open, and at | 


the foot of a high range of mountains bounding 
the plain on the W, called the Corcovado, [alt. 
1,580 ft.) The aspect which the city presents 
from the sea “bears no resemblance to the com- 
pacted brick walls, the dingy roofs, the tall chim- 

sites of our northern 


neys, and the generally even : hern 
cakes. The nivfane ve the town is diversified 


by several ranges of hills which shoot off in ir- 
‘egular spurs from the neighbouring mountains, 
leaving between them flat intervals of greater or 
less width, Along the bases of these hills and u 
their sides, stand rows of buildings whose whiten 
‘walls and red tiled roofs are both in happy contrast 
. of the foliage that always sur- 





rounds and Pen embowers them.” [Kidder.| 1 
is called by the natives the city of Palaces, and it 


well deserves the proud title. It is thronged with 
fine edifices. The streets intersect each other at 
right angles, save where the beach and the declivi- 
ties of the hills forbid: they are generally about 24 
ft. wide, paved with large rough stones, and have 
usually:a gutter in the centre. 
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now making [1854] for lighting them with gas. 
Open to the sea-breeze isa public promenade. La 


| squares are scattered about. Fountains, supplied by 


aqueducts from the adjacent mountains, some of 
them beautifully constructed, abound in every direc- 
tion. From the centre of the city the suburbs ascend 
4 m. in each of three principal directions. The houses 
seldom exceed three stories in height, and are built, 
for the most part, of granite, but coated with 
plastering on the outside, their colour is, con- 


| sequently, a clear white, painfully dazzling to the 


af- | 





Itaborahi, Nitherohy, Rez- | 


Raper), on a tri- | £1 


It J. 





Preparations are ! 


eye. Parallel with the beachruns the main street 
called Rua Direita, from which minor streets 
branch-off at right angles, and are intersected 


others at regular distances. The Rua-do-Ouvidor is 
the Regent street of Rio, being filled with elegant 
shops principally occupied by milliners, jewellers, 
booksellers, and confectioners. The square 3 
skirts the beach, and is seen to great advantage 
from the Spe Two sides of this square 
are occupied by s one and other private buildings, 
but the palace itself is used only on court-days. 
‘he palace of residence of Sao Christoviio is 5 m. 
distant. ‘he palace of the viceroys, now appro- 
riated to various public offices, is a large build- 


maize are cultivated, and coffee is | ing in the old Portuguese style. The new town 


ted from 
by a large square called Campo-de- 

The city contains about 60 churches 
and chapels. Of thése that of Nossa-Senhora-da- 
Gloria is one of the finest, and occupies a conspi- 
cuous site on a hill that juts into the sea between | 
the city and the Praya-de-Flamengo. The Camera- 
dos-Senadores is a very handsome building on the 
N side of the Campo-de-Santa-Anna. The theatre 
is alsoa large and handsome building. The Rio 
merchants, who for the most are English, have 
generally country-houses in the suburbs, especially 
at Botafogo, aléng the shore of a quiet bay, and in 
the valley of Laranjeiras which stretches up from 
Catese towards the mountains. The botanic gar- 
den, about 8 m. SW of the city, is a place of great 
resort. Water is procured from the Corcovado, as 
well as from the Tejuca mountain, and is con- 
veyed by means of an aqueduct of 5 or 6 m. in 
length, to several fountains in different parts of the 
city —Eternal spring and summer reign in this re- 
ion. The mean temp. is 72°. A breeze from the, 
Be, aon noon, which cools 
Ww 


sea generally springs 
oa le country around soci ) 


the atmosphere. The 
of granitic formation. ; 

Fartour.] The harbour of Rio-de-Janeiro 1s one 
of the finest known, and can scarcely be excelled 
for capaciousness, and the security which it affords 
to vessels of every description. It stretches 20 
nautical miles inland, in the form of a pear, widen- 
ing to the breadth of 183 naut. m. ‘The entrance 


| from the sea at its S extremity is bounded on one 


| side by the Pao-d’Asucar or Sugar-loaf @), a coni- 
cal hill [alt. 1,292 ft.], and on the other by a mass 
of granite, at the foot of which stands the castle 


of Santa-Cruz (b). The average depth of the 
entrance is 14 fath. Near the middle lies a small 
island on which Fort Lucia is built (<). Though 
at first narrow, the harbour gradually widens 
to about 3 or 4 m., and has an excellent muddy 
bottom. It is interspersed with little islands, about 
80 in number, some of which are clothed with rich 
vegetation, while others are covered with batteries 
and habitations of different kinds. Numerous vil- 
lages, farms, and plantations, divided from each 
other by little sandy bays, rivulets, and forests, di- 
versify and adorn the shores of this spacious har- 
pour; while, in the distance, the eye rests ona lofty 
ridge of mountains, rising in various fantastic forms,” 
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and clothed with wood to their summits. The 
entrance of the harbour, biccerot yt os a ? m. 
from point to point, is protected eavy batteries. 
The fort of Pita Crud (8), which is a work of con- 
siderable strength, and forms the principal defence 
of the harbour, has three platforms, one over an- 
other, for guns, on the side facing the entrance of the 
bay, and mounts altogether 120 guns. It is flanked 
by batteries to the E and W, and is overlooked and 
protected by a regular front for musketry, which | 
runs between the hills. The defence of the city is 

supposed, however, to depend chiefly on the works 
erected on the IJha-das-Cobras (d), the highest part 


bay. The chief rivers which flow into the bay are 
the Rio-Macacu at the NE corner (e), and the Rio- 
de-Iguassu on the NW (/) 
the Pahia-da-Piedade, forming the NE corner of the 
bay, is marked (P); the island of Paqueta ) : the 
Ilha-do-Governador, the largest island in the bay 
(G@); the suburb of Christovao (h); the site of the 
city (2); the Corcovado (m); the Lagao-de-Rodri- 
go (n); the Ilha-Redonda (o), Ilha-Raza, on which 
‘stands a lighthouse (p); the Tijucas (qg); and La 
Gayia, a conspicuous mountain, 8 m. SW by W of 
the Sugar-loaf r). : 
ypulation, &e.] The population of Rio, estimated 
at 170,000 in 1845, consists principally of Portu- 
guese and their descendents, both white and col- 
oured. The natives of the city are in general short 
and slightly made. Their number in the above 
op. was estimated at 60,000; of the remainder 
25,000 were foreigners, and 85,000.elaves. The lat- 
ter unfortunate clas ss are here made to perform the 
work of beasts of and tugitives are to be 
seen with iron collars round their neck, and even 
masks of tin concealing the lower part of their face, 
and secured behind with a padlock.—Among the 
establishments for education are a college found- 
ed in 1837, an episcopal i for educating 


theological students, about 30 public schools, a 
military and a naval academy, an academy of me- 
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above the water. 
' the E side to the water’s edge, and does not exceed 
300 yds. in length. On the 
| roadstead for merchantmen. 

open to any attack by sea; and on the land side, 
| the city is almost unprotected. The anchorage for 

lar 

pivaltel of the city, but all the bay is navigable for 
| small vessels or country boats. 
easy access at all times, as there is a daily alterna- 
tion of land and sea-breeze, the former blowing un- 
til about noon, and the latter from that hour until 
'sunset. Small steamers ply regularly between Rio 
and Nitherohy, on the opposite side of the bay; 










and snothér runs daily to Piedade at the head of the | 


In the subjoined cut | 


| the United States are chiefly salt 4 
/household furniture, pitch, and tar. From the j| 
| W coast of Africa, Rio imports wax, oil, sulphur, } 
| and some woods. The imports from the m ¥ 

| country consist chiefly in wine and oil. 
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This island lowers gradually on | 


N side of it is the 
The N side of Rio is 


vessels does not extend far tothe N of the 
The harbour is of 





dicine, an academy of the fine arts, a national mu- 
seum, and a national library.—The number of elec- 
tors resident in the city in 1844 was 256. 

Commerce.| This city is the chief mart of Brazil, 
and especially of the mining districts. All the ports 
on the coast 8 of Bahia send their produce for ex- 
portation to Europe, or for home-consumption to | 
Rio and Cuyaba. Innumerable troops of mules are 
continually travelling to and from the interior; their 
common burden is about 3 ewt. each, which they 
earry to the almost incredible distance of 1,500 or 
2,000 m. ‘Their homeward freight consists chiefly 
of salt for the consumption of the cattle, and iron for 
the working of the mines. ports from the 







The im 
river Plate, and from Rio-Grande and S#o-Paulo, 
consist in immense quantities of dried heef, tallow, 
hides, bacon, farinha, beans, rice, and wheat flour; 
Santa-Catherina sends leather, onions, dried fish and 
pottery; Bahia, supplies tobacco, cocoa-nuts, and 
slaves; Bernambuco, salt and saltpetre; Minas- 
Geraes, cotton, coffee, and tobacco; Matto-Grosso 
and Goyaz, gold in dust and bars, diamonds and — 
precious stones; Rio-Grande-do-Sul and Sio- © 
Paulo, oxen, horses, and mules. The imports from 
provisions, flour, 
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exports consist principally of coffee, sugar, rum, 
shi. timber, various aed cabinet - woods, hides, 
tallow, indigo, and coarse cotton cloths, in immense 
quantities, for clothing the Peons in the provinces 
of the river Plate. Among the more precious arti- 
cles of export may be enumerated gold, diamonds, 
precious stones, and wrought jewellery. The manu- 
facture of cochineal is carried on here; and there 
are also considerable works for boiling and convert- 
ing into oil the blubber of the black whale, which 
formerly frequented the harbour of Rio. 

Under the article Braz will be found a pretty 
full view of the commerce of its great port. In 
1841-2, the arrivals from foreign ports were 915 = 
206,120 tons; and coastwise 1,813 = 123,004 tons. 
The departures to foreign ports were 867 — 270,651 
tons, and 1,929 coasters = 139,301 tons. In 1847, 887 
vessels = 208,547 tons entered from foreign ports; 
and 2,497 = 180,348 tons, entered coastwise. The 
following are details of the ‘movement’ of the port 
in 1849: 











ARRIVED, 
No. of Ships. Tonnage. 
- With cargo for this port, 753 183.703 
- for other destinations, 109 30.836 
Kty foreed arrival, A “ : 15 4.600 
From fishing. 2 ‘ 14 4.307 
In ballast from foreign ports, ; 108 94.087 
" from ports of the empire, . él 13,528 
Total of long voyage, = 1,262 318.102 
Total of coasters, including steamers, 2.355 219,680 
BAILED. 
Laden with country produce, 549 181.278 
= foreign cooda, ; 108 32.881 
With the same cargo they brought, 144 59.999 
For California, 3 4 : 198 79.121 
In ballast for foreign ports, ‘ 70 23.614 
‘i for ports of the empire, 164 57,253 
Total for long voyages, . 1.233 434,151 
Total of coasters and steam boats, 2,468 220,377 
In 1848 there were: 
Arrivals from long voyages, 1,147 259.917 
» Of coasters, - - 2.402 214,809 
Sailings on long voyages, 1.083 323.729 
" coasters, - 2,083 192,476 


Of the 753 vessels which, in 1849, brought cargoes 
for Rio from foreign countries, there were:— 


_ American, 3 152 Kniphausen, . 1 
Argentine, 4 Lubeck,  . ‘ 4 
Austrian, — . 15 Neapolitan, 14 
Belgian, «org 20 Norwegian, 14 

_ Brazilian, . a 65 Oldenburg, 3 

~ Bremen, . : ~ “® Indian, A 4 
Tanish, : 58 Portuguese, 63 

_ French, ‘ - 40 Pruss li 
Hamburgher, 19 Ruoasian, 9 
Hanoverian, 4 37 
Tintech, : & Swede, é 78 
Spanish, . : 11 Tuscan, . . 1 
English, . F 124 


_, The arrivals in 1851 were 851 = 207,734 tons; 
in 1852, 790 = 198,853 tons. The imports consist 
chiefly of cotton manufactures, earthenware, iron and 
hardware, lumber, lead, coals, olive-oil, charcoal, salt, 
‘spirits, tea, glass, and wines. The total exports of 
sugar in 1849 were 5,979 boxes; in 1848, 5,848 
boxes; and in 1845, 14,539 boxes. The amount of 
hides exported in 1849 was 302,220 pieces, which is 
about the average of the last seven years. 
$85,685 pieces were exported in 1849, which is also 


) ‘were: the following 





wood, 1,905 dozens; tobacco, .26,909 rolls; tapioca, 
9,543 barrels; ipecacuanha, 11,676 tbs. The follow- 
-ing are the quantities of the principal articles of do- 
-mestic produce exported from Rio, in 1840 and 1847: 





Sweden some iron is occasionally brought.—The 
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1840. 1847. 

Coffee, 1,063,801 bags, 1,641,560 
Bugar, 13,499 cases. 8,311 
Hides, 194,506 no. 68,492 
Horns, 278,441 .. 447,607 

19,989 begs. 20,021 
Rum, 3.407 pipes. 3.985 
Tobacco, 28,760 rolls. 21,707 

29,342 . 1 








‘from Rio of this article, in 1841, was 1,013,865 


| Of the exportation in 1851, 1,367,267 bags was the 


horns, | 


abont.an average. The remaining exports in 1849 | 
- Tanned half- hides, 11,139 
‘pieces; rice, 20,717 bags; rum, 4,380 pipes; rose- | 


it it 


It appears from the above details, that coffee is 
the great article of export from Rio. The export 





bags of 160 ths. each; in 1851, 2,037,305 bags. The | 
principal increase of export was to the Uni sae i] 
whither more was sent in 1851 than was exported | 
to all the world united in 1839. Hamburgand Al- ¢ 
tona, the Channel and Antwerp, received much 
more than in 1850; the exportation to the Mediter- 
ranean was about the same in both years. The 
comparative destination of coffee exported from Rio 
in 1850 and 1851, was as under: 


1850. 1651. 

To Antwerp, . 58,481 baga. 106,082 ba 
Baltic, F 20.400 ,, 95.174 
Bremen, . - 8.239 . 19.156 ,, 
Cape of Good Hope, 11.307 . 400 
Channel. . . 151.554 . 918.794 ws 
Denmark, 34.329 wn 59.579 4s 
France, . : S3.875 B7.28T 
Hamburg and Altona, 103,990 187.086 yy 
Holland, j — = 7: é 
Mediterranean, 158.103 ,, 159.619 4 
Portugal, 9,531 » 34,167 4, 
Spain, — —_ 
Sweden, 44,292 ,, 26,149 
Tricste, . 52.951 w 71a 
United States, 633.683 ,, 434 4 
Other countries, 4.026 ,, 6019 ,, 

1,349,851 2,007,005 


production of the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro.— Various 
companies have been formed, with privileges from 
the government, at Rio. Amongst these are the 
Petropolis railroad, to be continued to Parahiba; two 
| lines of railroad in Minas-Geraes; the navigation of 
‘the Mucury, and the navigation of the Amazon. 
These improvements, when completed, cannot fail to 
advance the commercial and agricultural interests, 
and tend to the prosperity of the country. Besides 
these, a gas and a floating-dock company have been 
established. ‘Two mortgage banks have been like- 
wise formed as additional means of affording emp!oy 
for surplus capital. Since the ist July 1852, vessels 
entering from foreign ports with cargo and clearing 
with cargo pay 300 rs., instead of 900 rs., per ton. 
Vessels entering with cargo and clearing in ballast, 
or entering in ballast and clearing with cargo, in- 
stead of 450, pay 150 rs. per ton. National vessels 
engaged in the coasting-trade are free from the pay- 
ment of tonnage dues. This reduction is estimated 
to reduce the revenue derived from the customs by 
about 150,000 dollars per annum, but it will prove of 
material benefit to both the commercial and agricul- 
tural interests. 

Steam communication.] The new packet service to and from 
the Brazila and Rio-de-la-Plata commenced on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1851. We subjoin the particulars of the route pursued, tr 
| gether with the stoppages and duration of voyage from South- 
| ampton to each place outward :— 


Southampton to Lisbon, 866 m, 4 days 12 hrs ~e 





Lishon to Madeira, io 

Madeira to Teneriffe as 260 10 0 

St.Vincent to Pernambuco, 1,600 s. 

Pernambuco to Bahia, 410 25 an: 

Bahia to Rio-de-Janeiro, 720 28 19 

The packet remains 3 days and 22 hours at Rio. that time he- 
ing allowed for preparing replies. The homeward course em- 
braces calls at the same ports, and, including all wppreree, oc | 

| cupies 29 days 23 hours, making the course of post to Rio 62 days — } 


iicez —— 5 








16 houra The homeward packets are due at Southampton on 
the 12th of every month Mails for Rio-de-la-Plata are trans- 
ferred at Ri ‘aneiro to a small steamer, which conveys them 
as follows : From Southamptou. 
Rio-de-Janeiro to Monte Video, 1,040m. 36 days 5 lirs. 
Monte Video to Buenos Ayres, 130 38 3 a 
it Buenos Ayres 154 days are allowed for preparing rep 
end 41 days are occupied on the voyage homeward, making the 
course of post 92 days 16 hours. The Brazilian steamers call at 
Lisbon both outward and homeward. The coaling-stations for 
the steamers are Southampton, Madeira, Teneriffe (if necessary), 
St. Vincent, and Rio-de-Janeiro. The regulations provide that 
in case the branch steamer having on board the Buenos-Ayres 
and Monte-Video mails shall not reach Rio-de-Janeiro before the 
time appointed, the Atlantic steamer will await her arrival § clear 
days, if necessary, beyond the appointed time of starting, after 
which period she will take her departure for Southampton whe- 
ther the missing vessel has arrived or not. The length of the 
route out and home to Hio-de-Janeiro is 10,482 m.; from Rio-de- 
Janeiro to Buenos-Ayres and back, 2,340 m.; making @ total of 
12,822 m. An average speed of 8} m. per hour will be necessary 
to enable the vessels to perform this service within the stipulated 
time; for the distance from Southampton eira | 
8 m. is prescribed, while from Madeira to Rio-de-Janeiro, 9 m. is 
to be the maximum rate of steaming. ‘The existing prospects of 
ocean steam navigation, lead us to ome that the voyage to 
Rio will be performed at a rate equ to 10 knots, so as to bring 
that port within M or 25 days of England, ‘I he number of miles 
steamed annually by this company, in the West India service is 
424,072; in the Brazilian, 153,864.— Another line of powerful 
ecrew-steamers between Liverpool, aud Brazil and the river Plate 
hus recently 
ican and General Steam Navigation company.’ One of this com- 


lv been started under the name of ‘The South Amer- | 
pany's screw-steamers sails from Liverpool on the 24th of each | 


month for Rio. From Rio the mails, passengers, and cargo in- 
tended for the Plate are forwarded by a screw-steamer to Monte- 
Video and Buenos-Ayres; while the return steamer starts from 
Bio for Liverpool on the 29th of each month. 
RIO-DE-LA-PLATA. See Puara. 
RIO-DEL-HACHA. See Hacna. 
RIO-DEL-REY. See. Rey. 
RIO-DE-SAO-FRANCISCO, a comarca of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Bahia, stretching along the |. bank 
of the Sao-Francisco. Pop. in 1840, estimated at 


20,000. 

RIO-DO-PEIXE’, a village of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, on a stream of the same name, an 
affluent of the Santo-Antonio, 8 m. § of Serro. 

RIO-DAS-PEDRAS. See Pepras. 

RIO-GRANDE, a town of Starr co., in the state 
of Texas, U.8., on the E bank of the Rio-Grande, 
opposite the confluence of the Rio-San-Juan, and 94 
m. WNW of Matamoras. 

RIO-GRANDE. Bee Jena. 

RIO-GRANDE-DEL-NORTE. See Norre. 


RIO-GRANDE-DO-NORTE, a province of Bra- | 


zil, between the parallels of 4° 40’ and 6° 30'S; 
bounded on the N and E by the Atlantic; on the 5 
by the prov. of Parahiba, from which it is separated 
by the Rio-Guaju; and on the W by the prov. of 
Ceara, from which it is separated by the Serra-dos- 
Cairiris-Novos and the Serra-do-Tibao. Its super- 
ficies is estimated at 2,000 Portuguese sq. leagues. 
The surface is mountainous towards the 8; but 
gradually settles into a sandy plain towards the N. 

‘he principal rivers are the Aguamare, the Appodi, 
the | a-Mirim, the Cunhahu, the Gnajahi, and 
the Piranhas; all of limited course. Sugar and cot- 
ton are the staple productions. Horses and cattle 
are extensively reared; and salt, sugar, cotton, dye- 
woods, and timber are exported.—The prov. is ad- 
ministratively divided into the two comarcas of 
Natal and Assu. The pop. was estimated at 





TO00,000, in 1840. The legislative provincial assem- | 


bly consists of 20 members. 

RIO-GRANDE-DO-SUL. See Sao-Pepro-po- 
Rio-GRANDE. 

RIO-MAYOR, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Estremadura, comarca and 12 m. W of Santarem, 
at the foot of the Junto mountains, on the r. bank of 
the Mayor, an affluent of the Tagus. Pop. 3,680. 


In the vicinity is a saline spring. 
RIO-NEGRO, a town of New Granada, in the 





to Madeira a speed of | 


It is intersected 


| tracts named Guan 


| vards and is adorned with numerous fountains, It 
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dep. of Cundinamarca and prov. of Antioquia, 48 


i'm. SE of Santa-Fe-de-Antioguia, and at an alt. of 


2,391 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 12,144, Its chief 
production is wax, of which the annual amount is 
estimated at 2,000 arrobas. 
RIO-NEGRO. See Necro (Rio). f 
RIO-PARDO, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, on the r. bank of a river. 
of the same name, 50m. W of Porto-Alegre. It has 
a small harbour and a few coasting vessels. The 


surrounding district is fertile, and well-adapted for 


the cultivation of flax. See Parpo. 

RIO-PRETO. See Prero. 

RIOJA, a district of Spain, comprising the great- 
er a of the prov. of Logrono and the NE of that 
of Soria. It derives its name from the Rio-Oja, by 
which it is bathed; and forms a valley, of which the 
length from Villafranca-de-Montes-de-Oca to Agre- 
da, is nearly 90 m., and the extreme breadth 30 m., 
and of which the total area is estimated at 810 sq. m. 

RIOJA (Ls), a province and town of the La 
Plata confederacy. The prov. is bounded on the N 
by that of Catamarca, on the E by the provs. of Santi- 
ago and Cordova; on the § by that of San Juan; 
and on the W by the Andes. Pop. about 20,000. 
two ranges of mountains named 
Famatina and Velasco, which run from N to 8, and 
divide the central part into three valleys or level 

naod, Famatina, and Arauca. 
The Famatina range is a continuous range about 
3,000 ft. high, and 50 leagues in extent. Its geo- 
logical formation is gneiss and clay-slate. The ~ 
principal river is the Bermejo. The soil is generally 
fertile, and produces in abundance corn, fruit, and 


wine. The rearing of cattle and vicunas forms also 


an important branch of localindustry. Gold, silver, 


copper, and other metals are found in considerable 
quantities in the Famatina mountains. 


Its chief 
towns are Rioja, Chilecito, Famatina, and Guanda- 


-col.—Rioja, the cap., called also 'Todos-Santos-de- 


la-Nueva-Rioja, is situated in 5 lat. 29° 12’, on the 
r. bank of the Angualasta, near the E base of the 
Sierra-de- Velasco, and on the confines of the Salinas, 
118 m. SSW of Catamarca, and about an equal dis- 
tance NNE of San Juan. Pop. in 1824, 3,000. 


| To the 5 of this town lie rich grazing llanos. 


RIOLIN. See Riga. 
RIOLS, a commune and town of France, in the 


| dep. of the Herault, cant. and 3 m. NE of St. Pons- 


de-Thomieres, on the Jean. Pop. in 1846, 2,473. 


| It has numerous manufactories of cloth, for the Le- 


vant market, and of soap. In the vicinity is a 
mine of argentiferous lead. 

RIOM, an arrondissement, canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome. 
The arrond. comprises an area of 288,640 hect., and 
contains 12 cants. Pop. in 1831, 146,495; in 1846, 
156,503.—The cant. comprises 12 coms. Pop. in 
1831, 26,065; in 1846, 27,571.—The town is 8 m.N 
of Clermont-Ferrand, and 51 m. 8 of Moulins, on the 


1. bank of the Ambéne, on a height which com- 


mands a prospect of t extent. Pop. in 1783, 
13,286; in 1821, 12,584; in 1831, 12,879; in 1846, 
12,845. In the larger and more modern portions of 
the town the streets are straight and spacious, and 

aved with basalt and voleanic scoria, and the 

ouses are substantially built of free-stone. The 
older portions are constructed of lava, and consist of 
narrow streets lined with lofty and irregular piles 
of building. The town is surrounded with boule- 





contains a fine court-house, with a chapel adjoiming, 
a communal college and museum, a large hospital; | 
two alms-houses, a theatre, a savings’ bank, a print+_ 
ing establishment, a lunatic asylum, a ay . 


























































and cotton fabrics, 


ies, and a saw-mill, and is noted for its confectionary. 
Its trade consists chiefly in flour, corn, hemp, cloth, 
wax, leather, iron, wine, and oi]. Corn, wine, and 
fruit are extensively cultivated in the environs. 
R. in ancient times bore the name of Ricomagus, 
and afterwards Aicomum. It was besieged in 1209 
by Guy-de-Dampierre. In 1360, it was constituted 
capi 


the duke of Berry. 

RIOM-ES-MONTAGNE, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Cantal and arrond. 
of Mauriac. The cant. comprises 7 coms. Pop. in 
1831, 9,780; in 1846, 10,972.—The town is 17 m. 
ENE of Mauriac, in a narrow valley, on the |. bank 
of the Veronne, an affluent of the Rue. Pop. in 
1846, 2,589. It has a considerable trade in cattle 
and horses, and in cheese. 

RIOMFALVA. See Reicnesporr. 

RION, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Landes and cant. of Tartas, 33 m. NW of Saint 
Sever. Pop. 1,470. 

RION. See Rront. 

RIONEGRO-DEL-PUENTE, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. and 51m. NNW of Zamora 
the Oterino, an affluent of the Tera. Pop. 100. It 
numerous devotees from all parts of the peninsula, 
and a large hotel. 

RIONERO, a town of Naples, in the 
Basilicata, district and 5 m. S of Melfi, and '23 m. 
NNW of Potenza, partly in a valley, and partly on 
two adjacent hills. Pop. 10,000. 
churches and a convent.—Also a town in the prov. 
of Sannio, district and 10 m. NNW of Sernia, and 
29 m. WNW of Ca 
It has a church and a chapel. 

RIONI, or Rion, a river of Imiritia, which de- 
scends from the 8 side of the Caucasus, between 
the Kazbek and Elburz; flows WSW, traversing 
Imiritia to a point a little 8 of Orveli; turns §, 
passes Kutais, and at Batarked-Sindara turns W; 
and from this point pursues a W course to the 
Black sea, into which it discharges itself at Poti, 
on the confines of Guria, and ra SW and W 
course of about 150m. Its principal affluents are 
the Zkheni-chal, the Quirina, and the Chanin-tchal. 





an affluent of the Segura. Pop. 750. In the neigh- 
bourhood are mines of calamine, emery, and coal. 

RIOSECO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 24 
m. WSW of Soria. Pop. 600. , 

RLOSO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 30 m. 
SSW of Santander. 

RIOU, an island of France, in the Mediterranean, 
on the coast of the dep. of Bouches-du-Rhone, 8 m. 
5 of Marseilles, im N lat. 49° 10’. , 
the Pacific, in 8 lat. 8° 54°. Itis about 24 m. in 
tircumf., of a naked aspect, with steep and rugged 
rocks, forming a lofty mountain in the middle. 

RIOUX, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Charente-Inferieure, 5 m. NNW of Gemozac. Pop. 


RIPABOTTONTI, a town of i ki in the prov. 
of Sannio, 9m. SSW of Larino. i gant 

RIPACANDIDA, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Basilicata, 6 m, SSE of Melfi. Pop. 3,000. 





| zo-Citra, 4m. E of 


' Aleuto. Pop. 2,700. 


Fa a a - 


Chieti, on the r. bank of the 


i 1 
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rection, &c. It possesses manufactories of woollen 
id rage, candles, wax-lights, ver- 
micelli, fine cutlery, oi , brandy, numerous tanner- 





| Church, 12 m. NE of Ascoli. 


| Area 1,080 sq. m. 
| 2,830. 
| Somerset co., Maine, 49 m. NNE of Augusta. 
and s sede of Puerta-de-Senabria, on the r. bank of 
has a handsome church, which is the resort of 
rov. of | 
'm. WNW of Gerona, on 


| It suffered severely during the late civil war. 
It has three | 


mpobasso, on a hill. -Pop. 1,320. 


|of Aismunderby with Bond 


RIOPAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 46 m. | 
SW of Chinchilla, near the r. bank of the Mundo, | 


-RIOU’S ISLAND, or Rooanooea, an island of | of 


RIPA-DE-CHIETI, a town of Naples, in Abruz- | | 





RIP 


RIPAILLE, or Rireaetia, a town of Savoy, in the 
prov. of Chablais, 1 m. NNE of Thonon. 





| RIPALDA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 


Bannio, 6m. NNE of Montefalcone. Pop. 700. 
RIPALIMOSANI, a town of Naples, 9m. E of 
Molise. Pop. 3,300. 
RIPATRANSONE, a town of the States-of-the- 
| Pop. 2,200. 
RIPE, or Eckineron, a parish in Sussex, 5m, W 


: |by N of Haylsham. Area 1,120 acres. Pop. 383. 
of a duchy erected in favour of his son, by | 


RIPEN, ton divas SiaavtiRes 

RIPLEY, achapelry and tything in Send p., Sur- 
Nh 6m. NE of nildford, Pop. in 1851, 860.— 

so a chapelry in Pentrich p., Derbyshire, 34 m. 8 
by W of Alfreton. Pop. in 1801, 1,091; in 1831, 
1,977; in 1851, 3,071.—Also a parish and town in 
the W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. WNW of Knares- 
borough, on the N bank of the Nidd. Area of p., 
6,836 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,219; in 1851, 1286. 
The neighbourhood is noted for its produce of 
te . ; 

RIPLEY, a county in the SE part of Indiana, 
U. 8. Area 439 sq. yi: Pop. in 1850, 14,820. Its 
cap. is Versailles —Also a co.in the SE of Missouri. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,856; im 1850, 
Its cap. is Doniphun.—Also a township in 
641.—Also a township in Chautauque co., New 
York, 312 m. W by 5 of Albany. Pop. 1,782.— 
Also a township in Brome co., Ohio, 56 m. above 
Cincinnati. Pop. 1,780.—Also a village in Lauder- 
dale co., in Tennessee. Pop. 400. Cia 

RIPOLL, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 27 
eriver Ter. Pop. 2,900. 


RIPON, a city and parl. borough in the lower 
division of Claro wapentake, W. R. of Yorkshire, 23 
m. WNW of York, and 25 m. N of Leeds, on the W 
bank of the Ure, which has been rendered navigable 
by cuts, &c., to Ripon. The parish comprises the 


| chapelries of Bishop-Monckton, Bishop-Thornton, 


Pateley-Bridge, Sawley, and Skelton; the townships 
: te, High and Low 
Bishopside, Bishopton, Clotherholme, Eavestone, 
Gwindale, Grantley with Skeldin, Hewick-Bridge, 
Hewick-Copt, Ingerthorpe, Markington with Wal- 
lerthwaite, Massie with Moseby, Newby with Mul- 
with, Nunwick with Howgrave, Sharrow, North 
Stainley with Lenningford, Sutton-Grange, Warsill, 
Westwick, and Whitcliff with Thorpe, within Ri 

pbarey the chapelries of Aldfield and Winksley; 
and the townships of Bewerley, Dacre, Shelding, 
Studley-Roger, and Studley Royal. Area 55,786 
acres. Eee in 1801, 3,211; in 1831, 5,080; in 1851, 
15,103.—R. is finely situated, a little SW of the Ure, 
across which is a handsome stone bridge of 14 arches. 
The town rises in gentle acclivities towards the 
market-place in the centre, but somewhat more 


‘abruptly from the Skell rivulet, which divides it 


from the SE suburb, and gives motion, inits course, 
to several mills, serving the city with water by means 
an engine, and supplying the navigable canal, 
The cathedral is the most prominent feature in the 


aspect of the city. The market-place is spacious, 


and contains on the 8 side of the square a hand- 
some town-hall. The parl. boundaries comprise 
the township of R., and part of the townshi 
of Aismunderby-cum-Bondgate. Pop. of cae 
borough in 1851, 6,080. The borough returns 2 
members to parliament. Electors registered in 1837, 
405; in 1848, 361. R. was once noted for its manu- 
facture of SP urs. There is an extensive manufac- 
ture of . 





te 





e-trees in the suburb of Bondgate. » 
| Barges of from 20 to 35 tons burden 
| merchandise, by the Ouse and Ure navigation, and 
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reeeive im return, lead, but ter, and other produce. 758. It haa a fine castle, in which Henry IV. fre- 
From the vicinity of a rich and well-wooded coun- quently resided, and in the vicinity is a horticul- 


ty, containing various 

and interest, many respecta 
have been induced to settle in and about R., and 
the town has therefore increased in im portance asa 
residence for that class of society, There is a good 
corm-market here, The income of the boroagh in 
1449-50 waa £717. 

By order in couneil) of date 5th Oct. 14346, the new 
diocese of R. was instituted with consent of the 
archb. of York and the bishop of Chester. The div. 
eonsista of that part of the co. of York previously in 
ths dio. of Cheater, the deanery of Craven, and 
all such parts of ‘the deaneries of Ainsty and 
an iis ln the dio. of York, as lie to the W 

of the Ainsty, and the wapentakes of Barkstone, 
Ash, Onzolleross, and Staincroas. The two arch- 

ries of Craven and Richmond have been in- 
atituted, the collegiate hls, has been made a 
cniheteeh 808 the town haa hence Ksacihel a city, 
The a y income of the has been 
fixed at ; and a palace for his habitation has 
heen erected at North Grange, See 1 m. to the 
NW. The cathedral ls a venerable, extensive, and 
well~ ge a striking and 


effect in the Is 
rounded, | ib belle in heave of a Latin crosa, 
we the W buttressed and Stanaclod towers, two 
a 


end, and one in the centre. With the 
of thone of York and Westminster, the 

th of this ediflee exceeds that of any other of 

the kind in the empire, 


eee E, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m. 
rane ree. Area 2,740 neres, FP 


ta of local attraction | 


661. 
RIPPLE, a parish in Worcestershire, 2} m. SE | 


Bon at ia 18 


Kent. 28m. BW 
| a village the gra achy of 
lon, In the cirele of the Middle Rhine, and Pail 


1851, 1,007.—Also a parish in 
Deal. Area 1,134 acres. Pop. 







v 
ermont, U 
by Midilebarg 1h river. It is Peden 
lop. In 150, 
Riguewittk. Rrgeevines, of Rercwerwerex, 
acommane and town of France, o the dep. of the 
Upper Rhine, cant, and 3m. NNE of Kaysersberg, 
on the Sern bach, Pop. in 1841, 183546 Te has a 
protestant censistortial charch. The environs are 
noted for their wine. 
RIQUIER (Saint), a town of France, in the | 
of the Sonime, cant. and Om. NNW of Ailly-le- 
Manetuncber in avalley. Pop. 1,300, It has an 
tal, and was formerly noted for its abbey. uh 
on a considerable trade in corm and 
Was a the era of lipaie-le- Deboumaive 
tance, 


considera 
PREQUIER.D'H MERICOL RT (Sarvr), a village of 


Franee, in the dep. of the Lower Scine, cant. and 5 
m. SE of Ourville, near the |}, hank and near the 
sonrce of the Durtent. Pop. 259. 
RIQUIE RES. PLAINS ‘Sarrt’, 
France, in the of the Lower Svine, cant. and 
4m. SSW of Se, 1,089, 
RIS, era o of France, in the of Par- 
de [Mime, cant. and 
affluent of the Allier, Pop. 1.534. It has a consi- 
demble trade in wine, the produce of the locality. 


RIM, of Ree Oeasem, @ commune of France, in) Ham 


ai, yd 
near the |. bank of the Seine. Pop. in 19-41, | 


\ om 
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and wealthy families 





| the gulf of Cattaro, 9m. N of Cattaro. 


‘pamed from Edward the “Black Prince, who 
cording to tradition vated in here. Area 4,710 


pon-Severn. Area 4,140 acres. | 


Pop 718 It has a mineral spring | 
jand rune N 
-Dishin, 


a village of | 
Ig m. N of Chateldon.on asmall! Elbe and the Weser. 


the Seineot-Ojee, cant. and 5 mw. NW of! —Ite chief 


ee ee, ee - _ 


tural institute founded in 1829, the oldest and most 
important institution of the kind in France. 
RISANO, a town of Dalmatia, at the panies of 
Pop. 1,500, 
a castle on an elevated point, and 
has a small . The inhabitants are rema:k- 
able for their intrepidity as sailors. 
RISBOROUGH (Mowm's), a Paley and market 
W of seh Core 


It is defended b 


town of Ruckin hamahire 6 m. 
so named from its being assigned to the monks 

Canterbury, by Eschevine, of Darbectr 
about the vear 995. Area of p. 3,220 acres. Pop. 


‘im 1841, 1.083; in 1851, 1,064. 


RISFOROUGH (Paice). rish and village 
of Buckinghamshire, 7 ssw of Aylesbury, so 
ac- 


acres. in 1841 3 in 1851, 2,517. 
RISBY, 2 of Suffolk, 4 m. NW of Bury 8. 
Edmund's. Ares 2,801 acres. Pop. in 1851, 431. 
RISCA, « parish of Monmouthshire, 5 m. NW of 
Newport. Area 1,877 acres. in 1851, 2,044, 
RISCLE, a town of France, dep. of Gers, on the 1. 


| bink of the Adour, 35 m, W of Auch. 
by which it is mur- | 


RISE, a parish of the E. R. of Yorkshire, § m. 
ENE of Deverlev. Area 2,012 acres. Pop. 197. 
RISEHOLME, a parish of Lincol 5 m. 
NNE of Lincoln, Area 1,370 acres. | 102, 
RISELEY, a parish of Bedfordshire, 9 m, N of 
Bedford, Area 2,980 acres. Pop. in 1851, Leo 
RISHANGLES, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. 8 by E 
Five. Area 718 acres. ss in 1851, 279. 
RISHTON, a township .4m. NE 
E of Black bnrn, Ar 2,760 ) acres. Pop. 800. 
RISHWORTH, a township of Yorkshire, 6 m. 
SW of Halifax. Pop. 1,540. 
ed 
a hamlet r 74 m. a 
of Derby. ‘Pop. im 1851, 201. : 
RISS, or Riess, a river g Wiirtember a eee 
risea near speak ivinteges, # 
to the pee. 


tag espobeawer cg tag 
ree 


RISTIN (Lowe). rish of the E. R. of York- 
shire, 6 m. EN F of verler. Area 3,490 acTes. 
ae sitet 9), 4 

a of Hanover, in East 
8m. W of Embden, en 
RITSHAN, a village of Bohemia, 15 m. W of 
MTR DE, Poland, 
NWALDE, a villoge of Prossian 
12 m. N of Obovnik, a 
RITTRERG. 
__RITTERSHOFEN, « of France, in the 
of Has-Rhin, cant. ‘oa 4m. BE of Soultz-sous- 
Fr iets. Pop, 1.260. 

RITUERTO., a river of 
Soria, which rises to the E of and runs 
8W to the Douro, which it joins on the |. t 
a conrer of 3) m, 


RITZEBUTTEL, a bailiwick 


city of Hamburg, ike : 

Ita ‘aes, earbenivic 
small island of Neuwerk at the mouth of | : 
in 20 sq.m. It in fertile. but is chiefly valuable 
_ from containing the harbour of ver 
of the sane name is a ‘ 
2m. Sof Caxhaven. Pop. 1,745. 
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a a ae a lt tages: 


ROA 





coast of the island of Martinique, Little Antilles, 
capital of a parish im the arrond. and 5 m. SE of 
Fort-Royal, on a river of the same name, which 
throws itself into the Cul-de-Sac-Royal. It con- 
sists of two parts, Grand and Petit. The former, 
situated in an unhealthy locality, consists of about 
40 houses, all more or Lat damaged. by the hurri- 
cane of 1817. The latter, which is to the N of the 
other, also sustained considerable damage at the 
same period. It contains several magazines. The 
soil of the parish is marshy, and liable in some parts 
to inundation, but generally fertile and well-culti- 
vated. Sugar is its chief production. ' 
RIVIERE-AU-BCUF, a river of N. America, 


which falls into the Mississippi, at the lower end of 


Lake Pepin. | 

RIVIERE-DES-HURONS, a river of. Lower Ca- 
nada, which, after a winding course, falls into the 
Richelieu at Fort Chambly. . 

RIVIERE-MAHAUT (La), a town of the island 
of Guadaloupe, situated in a bay to which it gives 
name, in N lat. 16° 27°. 

RIVIERE-DES-PRAIRIES, a river of Lower 
Canada, which issues from the lake of the Mountains, 
and running along the N shore of the island of 
Montreal, divides it from Isle Jesus, after which it 
joins the St. Lawrence. 

RIVIERE-ROUGE, a river which falls into Lake 
Michigan, in Green bay. , 

RIVIERES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, cant. and 14 m. NW of La Rouchefou- 
cault, near the J]. bank of the Tardouere. Pop. 
1,325. It has an oil-mill. Itis noted for its apples. 

RIVIERES (Les Haures), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Ardennes, cant. and 5 m. E of 
Monthermé, 11 m. NE of Mizieres, on the r. bank of 
the Semoy. Pop. 1,200. It has numerous nail- 
works, and in the vicinity is an iron-mine. 


, which commands a prospect of vast extent. 
ONDOLI, avillage of Naples, in Abruzzo- 

Ultra-2da, 15 m. SE of Sulmona. Pop. 1,250. 
RIVOLI, a town of Eisdnivatisitenind at the foot 

of the Alps, on the great road which leads over Mount 


Cenis into Savoy, 9 m. W of Turin. It bears the | 


title of a city, and contains 802 houses and 5,195 in- 
habitants. It possesses some handsome houses and 

ublic buildings, fine streets, and a spacious piazza 
in which is situated the sacha ehurch. It has 
also an hospital and schools. The site-of the 
royal castle above the town, the most elevated 
point of the commune, is 461 yds. above the level of 
the sea. It has beautiful environs, adorned with 
villas and gardens, and, the air being exceedingly 


pare, it isa fashionable resort of many families of 


‘urin in the summer and autumn for the villeggia- 


tura. The ancient castle of the princes of Savoy, | 


burnt by the French in 1690-1, but restored by 
Victor Peace II., forms a grand and striking 
feature, towering above the city, and from its feet 
to the entrance of Turin runs a superb avenue be- 
tween 10 and 11 m. in length, and perfectly direct, 
the perspective lines closing in the extremity with 
the or and the Superga, which crowns the hill 
beyond it. “Looking along it in the day-time,” 
says a recent traveller, “it presents to the eye one 
of the most animated and stirring scenes imagina- 
ble; but to see it in all its wonderful magnificence, 
it should be viewed at the rising of the sun, when 
his first rays are glittering on that noble mauso- 
leum ; or at eventide, when his last beams shine on 
it, in warm and roseate hues. Nor is the prospect 
from the Superga, along this road, less splendid. 






IVIERE-SALEE (La), a town on the SW | 


VINGTON, a village of Lancaster, 2 m. SE of | 
Chorley noted for a ony on an adjoining hill, 1,545 


: 54m. ENE of Warrington. 
_ ft. hi 
es Sate 


Its breadth is as admirable as its extent, and it is 
bordered on each side by a double row of noble trees, 


shading wide and agreeable walks formed between 


them. An arrow could scarcely be more straight, 
or a plain beer more level, to Rivoli; and 
thence the valley of Susa, guarded on the right hand, 
and on the left, by chains of lofty mountains, con- 
ducts the eye onward to Monte-Cenisio; which, 
wrapt in eternal snows, closes this grand and beau- 
teous scene.” 

RIVOLL, a village in the NE of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, on the r. bank of the Adige, 13 m. NW of 
Verona. Pop. 520. Near this the Austrians were 
defeated by the French, in a battle fought on the 
14th January 1797, one of the most remarkable of 
Bonaparte’'s victories. 

RIVOLI-BAY, an indentation of the SW coast of 
South Australia, to the N of Cape Lannes, in § lat. 


87° 33’, and E long? 140° 13". 


RIVOLTA, or Rrrotta, a market-town of Aus- 
tria, in Lombardy, in the gov. and 17 m. E of Mi- 
lan, and deleg. of Lodi and Crema, on the 1. bank 
of the Adda. Pop. 2,600. 

RIXENSART, a department of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant and arrond. of Nivelles, watered by 
the Lasne. Pop. of dep. 1,303; of com. 399. 

RIXHEIM, or Rexes, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Upper Rhine, cant. and 
14m. NNW of Habsheim, and 12 m. NE of Alt- 
kirch. Pop. in 1846, 2,995. It has an extensive 
manufactory of paper-han gings, and gypsum-kilns. 
Wine is cultivated in the ity. 

RIXINGEN, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of Ton- 
gres. Fop. of dep. 354; of com. 275. 
RIXOUSE (La), a town 
of the Jura, cant. and 6 aN of St. 
SE of Lons-le-Saunier, m the n 
mountains, near the r. bank of the 

RIXTON, a township of Lanteashi 








2,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 906 : in 1851, 796. 
RIZEH, or Inwen, a town of Turkey in Asia, in 
the pash. and 27 m. E of Trebizond, on the Black 


sea, at the mouth of a river of the same name, in N - 


lat. 41° 2’, and E long. 40°29. It ,has considera- 
ble traffic as an entrepot between the E coast of 
the Black sea and the Crimea and Constantinople. 
Its pop. has been estimated at 30,000, of whom 
4,000 are Greeks and Armenians. 

RIZZUTO (Care), a promontory on the coast of 
Calabria-Ultra, 15 m. § of Cotrone, in N lat. 38°56". 

KJEV, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 70 m. 


WSW of Twer, on the Volga, at the point where’ 
| that river becomes navigable. Itis an entrepot in 


the flax and corn trade for the ports of Riga and St. 
Petersburg. Pop. 8,500. 

RO. See Ruo. fi. 

ROA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 50 m. 
SSW of Burgos, on the r. bank of the Douro, over 
which there is here a stone bridge. Pop. 2,400. 
It_is walled, and defended by a castle; and has a 
splendid mansion belonging to the counts of Sizuela. 

rdinal Ximenes died here in 1517. 

ROACH, or Rocng, a parish in co. Louth, 5 Sao 
NW of the town of Dundalk. Area 3,305 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,426: in 1841, 1,378. 

ROADE, a parish of Northampto im. S 
of Northampton, intersected by the NW railway, 
Area 1,600 acres. Pop. in 1851, 695.—Also a par- 
ish of Somersetshire, 4 m. NE by E of Frome. 
Area 928 acres. Pop. 790. _ 


ROADFORD, a village in the p. of Killilaghyco. 
Liare, on the river Aille, : : 
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: 5} m. NW by N of En=~ 
nistymon. Pop. in 1841,126. fiat 
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, ROAG (Loon), antarmefthe-sea which indents | tersected by the Nile, which here forms an exten- 


the SE coast of the island of Lewis in the Scottish 
Hebrides. It is about 12 m. in length, and 8 m. 
broad, and is thickly interspersed with islands. 
ROANA, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 24m. N of Vicenza. 
-ROANE, a county in the E part of Tennessee, 
U. &., intersected by the Tennessee river. Area 


468 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 10,948; in 1850, 12,185. | 


Its cap. is Kingston. It is a fertile district pro- 
ducing wheat, maize, cotton, and tobacco. 
ROANNE, a town of France, in the dep. of Loire, 
on the |. bank of the Loire, 30 m. N of Montbrison. 
Pop. in 1846, 11,870. In the beginning of the 18th 


cent., this place was a mere village; it owes its in- | 


crease to its situation on a navigable river, and to 
its having become an entrepot for goods sent from 
the E and SE of France, to the markets of Orleans, 
Nantes, and Paris. 
streets, and a few good public edifices. It has some 
manufactories of linen, cotton, iron-ware, paper, 
glue, and pottery-ware, and flax and cotton spin- 
ning-mills. In the vicinity are coal and lead mines. 
—The arrond. has an area of 178,459 hectares, and 
comprises 10 cants. Pop. in 1846, 134,100. 

ROANNES, a commune and village 
in the dep. of Cantal, cant. of Saint-Mamet, 5 m. 
BW of Aurillac. Pop. 1,237. 

ROANOKE, a county in the SW of Virginia, U. 
§S., intersected by the head-branches of the Staunton. 
Area 370 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 5,499; in 1850, 
8,477. Its cap. is Salem.—aAlso a township of Ran- 
dolph co., in Alabama, 78 m. NE of Montgomery. 
—Also a village of Genesee co., in New York, on 


Allen’s creek. r 
' ROANOKE, a river of @. Carolina, U. 5., formed 
‘and the Dan, 


by the union of the Staun : 
a, and the latter in N. 








mer of which rises in V gini 


35° 58”, after a course of 300.m. It is navigable for 
vessels of considerable burden to the falls at Halifax, 
70 m.; and for boats of 5 tons for the distance of 
200 m. above the falls. A canal to avoid the falls 
opens the navigation to the junction of the head 
streams.—The,country watered by this river is ex- 
tremely fertile. 
ROAPOA, an island of the Pacific, one of the 
Marquesas group, 58 m. W of Santa-Christina. 
ROARING- 
bay, in co. Cork. The hamlet stands at the head of 
the bay, and on the road from Skibbereen to Skull 
and Dunmanus, 44 m. W by N of Skibbereen. The 
rivulet runs less than 5 m.§ by W to the head of 
the bay, at the hamlet. The bay, in a large sense, 
opens between Cape Clear on the SE and Long 
Island on the , with a width of 45 m.; pene- 
trates the land NE to the extent of 84 m.; and in- 
cludes the greater part of the crowded and intricate 
archipelago between Baltimore and Crookhaven. 
‘ROASSIO, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. and 
18 m. NW of Vercelli. —— $a 
ROATH, a parish of Glamorganshire, in the vici- 
nity of Cardiff. Area 3,500 acres. Pop.in 1851, 312. 
OATUN. See Ruatan. 
ROBAT, a village of Persia, in the prov, and 120 
‘m. W of Kirman, in a fine plain, near the frontier of 
Farsistan, and on the road from Kirman to Shiraz. 
The distillation of rose-water and cultivation. of 
tobaeco form important branches of local industry. 
ROBAT, or Aueetron, a town of Persia, in Kho- 
rassan, in the district of Komis, at the entrance to 
the of the same name, and 50 m. SW of Dam- 


ou 


shade.) 1ehas & ext 


ROBATAT, a district of Upper Nubia, between. 


cr the W, and Berber on the SE, and in- 
Vi. 





It has a few modern well-built | 


of France, | 


ing into Albemarle sound, in N lat. | 


ATER, a hamlet, a rivulet, and a. 





| 


!ence of the inhabitants. 


| are in Lough Carra. 


ab. It is toa great extent 
ilk forms the chief subsist- 
Its chief town is Abu- 
Hammed. It contains the ruins of Karmel. 

ROBBEL, a village of Hanover, in the gov. and 
17 m. SE of Liineburg and bail. of Medingen. Pop. 
90. It has a paper-mill. 

ROBEEN ISLAND, or Seat Isnaxp, a barren 
island on the coast of S. Africa, at the entrance into 
False bay, in 8 lat. 33° 48". It is about 6 m. in 
circumf., and formerly served as a place of exile for 
criminals sent from the Cape or the East Indies. 

ROBBINSTON, a township of Washington co., 
Maine, U. 8., 137 m. ENE of Augusta. Pop. 1,028. 
It has ship-building yards. 

ROBBIO, a town of Continental Sardinia, in the 


sive island named M 
covered with sand. 


| prov. and 12 m. 5 of Novara. Pop. 3,300. 


ROBE, a river of co. Mayo, which flows into the 
E side of Lough Mask. A straight line from its 
source to its embouchure extends 124 m. SW; yet 
the length of the river's course, even exclusive of all 
minor sinnosities, is at least 22 m. 


ROBEC, a small river of France, in the dep. of 


| Seine-Inferieure, which flows into the Seine at 


Ronen, after a SW course of 7 m. 

ROBECQ, a village of France, dep. of Pas-de-Ca- 
lais, near the eoaall river Clemance, an affluent of 
the Lys, 4m. SW of St. Vincent. Pop. 1,560. 

ROBEEN, a parish in co. Mayo, 1? m. NW of 
Hollymount. Area 10,907 acres, of which 667 acres 
Pop. in 1841, 3,544. 

ROBEL, a walled town of the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, on the W side of the lake of 
Miiritz, 20 m. W of Strelitz. Pop. 3,200. _ 
ae iee aes BAY, : bey on the o<— of a — 

rtinique, nearly 2 pues deep, an vin 
its ES ntmies artiste Point I Sa: Roan and Los. Gee 
leones. .At its mouth it has two small islands, 
against which heavy seas break, thereby rendering 
the bay secure. 

ROBERT-ESPAGNE, a village of France, ‘in the 
dep. of the Meuse, cant. and 7 m. WSW of Bar-le- 
Duc, and 9m. NNE of St. Dizier, at the foot of a 
hill, on the r. bank of the Saulx. Pop. 860. 

ROBERTO (Sax), a village of Naples, in the 


| prov. of Calabria-Ultra, district and 10 m. NNE of 


Reggio, cant. and 6 m. Eof Villa-8.-Giovanni, in the 
midst of mountains. Ae 

ROBERTON, a parish partly in Roxburghshire, 
and partly in Selkirkshire, situated not far from the 
centre of the Southern Highlands, and intersected 
by Borthwick-water, rising in several head-streams 
at the southern extremity of the parish, and by Ale- 
water, running nearly parallel to the Borthwick. 
About 11 parts in 12 of the whole area are sheep- 
walk, or cattle-pasture, and maintain. about 19,000 
sheep, chiefly of the Cheviot breed, and a propor- 
tionate number of cattle: Between 500 and 600 acres 
are under plantation. About 2,000 acres are regu- 
larly or occasionally in tillage. Pop. in 1801, 618; 
in 1831, 730; in 1851, 670. 

ROBERT'S PLAINS, a level tract in New South 
Wales. in Macquarie co., intersected by Mary river, 

ROBERTS'S ISLES, two large islands of the 
Mendana archipelago, in the Pacific, in § lat. 7° 53%, 
with several smaller islets in their neighbourhood, 


discovered by Hergest in 1792. 


ROBERTSFORS, a mining village of Sweden, 


|in the prefecture of West Bothnia, 33 m. NNE of 


state of Tennessee, U. &., c 


Umea. It has extensive iron-works. 
ROBERTSON, a county in the NW part of the 


prising an area of 


484 sq. m., drained by affluents of Sycamore creek | 


|and Red river. It has an undulating surface, and 


sy 


ee 










is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 13,801; in 1850, 





16,145.. Its capital is Springfield.—Also a cen 
co. of Texas, comprising an area of 946 sq. m., 
drained by Little Brazos river and its branches, and 
by afiluents of Navasota edits itis bounded 
on the E. Its surface is undulating, and its soil is 
extremely fertile. Pop. in 1850, 934. Its capital 


is Fra ; 

ROBERTSTOWN, a village in the p. of Kil- 
maogue, co. Kildare, on the Grand canal, at its 
summit-level, between Sallins and Ticknevin, 23 m. 
SW by W of ee Pop. in 1841, 314, — 

ROBERTSTOWN, or Castie-Rosert, a parish in | 
co. Limerick, 14 m. NE by E of Shanagolden. 
Area 5,906 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,794; in 1841, 
2,314. The surface is a rich and beautiful portion 
of the sea-board of the estuary of the Shannon. 

ROBERVAL, or Noet-8r.-Rewy, a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Oise, cant. and 5 m. ESE 
of Pont-Sainte-Maxence. Pop. 125. 

ROBESON, a county in the SW part of the state 


y level of 890 sq. m., drained by Lumber river, 
yy the head branches of Little Pedee river. It is 
very fertile. Pop. m 1840, 10,370; in 1850, 12,826. 
Its cap. is Lumberton.—Also a township of Berks 
eo., in the state of Pennsylvania, 51 m. E of Harris- 

It is partly hilly, and is bounded on the NE 
by hiylkill river, and drained by Alleghany and 

yereeks. Pop. in 1840, 2,016. 

ROBIAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Gard, cant. and 4m. WNW of St. Ambroix, on 
the r. bank of the Ceze. Pop. 739. It has coal-mines. 

ROBILLANTE, a town of Sardinia, in the dio. 
and prov. and 9 m. SSW of Coni, mand. and 2 m.5 
of Roceavione, on the 1. bank of the Vermegnana. 
ns 1,400. It has a manufacture of white iron. 

(OBINAL. See Rapran. 

ROBINE - D AIGUES- MORTES (Granpe), a 
canal of France, in the dep. of the Gard, and cant. 
of Aigues-Mortes. It consists of two parts,—one 
2 Slat runs NNW from Aigues-Mortes to Virven- 
tre, and the other from the former place to the Me- 

Wiivan} amd comnects'he edn] Dep ithaian with 
that of Beancaire. 7 
~ ROBINE-DE-VIC, a canal of France, in the dep. 

of the Herault, and cant. of Frontignan. It esate 
from the base of Mount Gardiole, near the village of 
Vic, to the canal-des-Etangs.  . 
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the state of New Hampshire, U. 5., on the r. bank 
of Merrimac river, and on the Concord and Nashua 
railroad, 5 m. 8 of Concord. 

ROBINSON, a village of Crawford co., m the 
state of Illinois, U. 8., 121 m. ESE of Springfield. 
_ ROBINSON'S CREEK, a stream of water in 
North-east Australia, in 8 lat. 25° 29’, an affluent 
of the Condamine. | 

ROBINSTOWN, a village in the p. of Kilskyre, 

eo. Meath. Pop. in 1831, 146. 
ROBION, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
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of Mount Leberon, near the |. bank of the Calavon. 


A 956. 

-OBISON, an island of the Arctic. ocean, near 
the E coast of Greenland, in about N lat. 68° 41’, 
and W long. 54° 30°. 

ROBLADILLO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov. and partido and 9 m. SW of Valladolid, 
at the foot of a chain of mountains. Top. 84. 

ROBLEDA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 

rov. of Salamanca, and partido of Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
op. 1,480. It has a parish church, a custom- 
house, and a hp granary. | 

ROBLEDILLO, a town of Spain, in the prov. | 
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'and 18 m. N of Guadalaxara, on a height. Pop. 
tral | 545.—Also a town in the prov. and 63 m. SW of 


in Estremadura, in the 









of North-Carolina, U. §., comprising an area gen- | 


|men the rock of Lisbon. 


ROBIN’S FERRY, a village of Merrimac co., in | 


Vaucluse, cant. and 4 m. E of Cavaillon, at the foot | 


| 
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Salamanca, and 18 m. SE of Ciudad-Rodrigo, at the 
N base of the Sierra-di-Gata. Pop. 538. The en- 
virons produce wine and oil in great abundance. 
ROBLEDILLO-DE-LA-VERA, a town of Spain, 
ov. and 60 m. NE of Ca- 
ceres, and partido of Jarandilla. Pop. 215. The 
locality is extremely warm, and suffers in summer 
from scarcity of water. It has manufactories of 


| coarse linen and woollen fabrics. 


ROBLEDO, a town of Spain, in Murcia, in the 
rov. of Albacete, and partido of Alcaraz. Pop. 798. 
t has a parish church, and a custom-house, and has 

manufactories of linen. 

ROBLEDO-DE-CHAVELA, a town of Spain, in 
New Madrid, in the prov. and 33 m. W of rid, 
and partido of San-Martin in-de- Valdeiglesias, in a fer- 
tile locality. Pop. 1,166. 

ROBLES, a river of New Granada, in the prov. 
of Popayan, which runs NE, and unites itself with 
the river Honda. 

ROBLINGEN (Osek), a village of Prussian Sax- 
ony, in the reg. and 15 m. NW of Merseburg, near 
the lake of Mansfeld. Pop. 750. 

ROBOA, a village of Yemen, in Arabia, 12 m. 
ENE of Zebid.—Also a village of the same prov., 
12 m. E of Taas. é; ; 

ROBOROUGH, a parish of Devonshire, 6 m. 
ESE of Great Torrington. Area 3,ll4acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 588; in 1851, 518. | 

ROBREGORDO, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 42 m. NW of Guadalaxara. Pop. 750. a4 

ROBURENTO, a village of Continental Sardinia, 


in the prov. of Mindovi 

ROCA, an archipelag@lt small desert islands on 
the coast of Venezuela. “They extend about 23 m. 
from E to W, and 10 m. from N to 8. 

ROCA (Caso pa), a bold cape on the W coast of 
Portugal, in the prov. of Estremadura, in N lat. 
38° 46° 30", W long. 9° 29’ 21", the most westerly 
point of land in Europe, and called by English sea- 








ROCA (La), a vill 
21m. N of Badajoz. Pop. 636. | ie 

ROCA-DE-ILHEOS, a small island on the coast 
of Venezuela, in N lat. 11° 51’. | t 

ROCAB, a small port of Hadramaut, in Arabia, 
on the Indian ocean, 30 m. SSW of Sahar. 


ROCAFORTE, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
}and 27 m. SE of Pampluna, near the r. bank of the 


| Aragon. Pop. 150. 


ROCAIBA, a small town of Hedjas, in Arabia, 
120 m. ENE of Mecca.—Also a small town, 17 m. 
E of Mecca. aT" 

ROCALBONGA, a town of Tuscany, 18 m. EN 
of Grosseto. 75 

ROCAMADOUR, a town of France, dep. of Lot, 
on the river Alzon, 22 m. N of Cahors. Po . 1,482. 

ROCAS, two small islands in the Pacific ocean, 
on the coast of Peru, at the mouth of the river Pi- 


sagua. 

ROCAS, an island of the Atlantic, about 125 m. 
NE of ape Roque, in § lat. 3°52’. 

ROCAS (Port), a headland on the E coast of 
Abaco, one of the Lucayos group, in N lat. 26° 17’. 

ROCCA, a village of Sicily, in the prov. and 12 
m. W of Messina.—Also a small town of Austrian 
italy, situated on Lago Maggiore, 30 m. NW of 

an 1k 


ROCCA-BERNARDA, a village of Naples, in 
Calabria-Ultra, 15 m. WNW of Cotrone. Pop. 7 
ROCCA-BIANCA, a town of the duchy of Par 


12 m. NNE of Borgo-San-Donino. . Pop: 1,800 
ROCCA-BIGHERA town of Cool al 











of Spain, in the prov. and : 
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dinia, in the 
bank of the Vesubra. Pop. 1,100. 7 
ROCCA-BRUNA, a town of Continental Sardinia, 
in the prov. and 9m. WNW of Coni. Pop. 1,650. 
ROC ACASALE, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
Ultra, 4m. NNW of Sulmona. Pop. 1,600. 
ROCCA-CONTRADA, a town of the Papal States, 
in the del. and 32 m. WSW of Ancona. Pop. 2,400. 
ROCCA-D' ARAZZO, a town of Continental Sar- 


dinia, in Montferrat, near the r. bank of the Tanaro, | 


6m. E of Asti. Pop. 1,700. 

ROCCA-DE-BALDI, a town of Piedmont, on the 
river Pesio, 6 m. NW of Mondovi. Pop. 2,200. 

ROCCA-DELL’ASPRO, a town of Naples, in 
22 gh oad 18 m. 8 of Campagna. Pop. 
3,200. 

ROCCA-D'EVANDRO, «a village of Naples, in 
the Terra-di-Lavoro, 9 m. SSE of San-Germano, on 
the 1. bank of the Gangliano. Pop. 1,500. 

ROCCA-DE-CAGNO, a village of Naples, in 
Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 9m. SE of Aquila. Pop. 620. 

ROCCA-DE-CORIO, a town of Continental Sar- 
dinia, in the prov. and 21 m. NNW of Turin. Pop. 
2,200. 

"ROCCA-GLORIOSA, a town of Naples, in the 
Principato-Citra, 7 m. WNW of Policastro. Pop. 
1,400. 

ROCCA-GUGLIELMA, a village of Naples, in 
the Terra-di-Lavoro, 12 m. NNE of Gaéte. Pop. 
1,680. It has a fine church. 

ROCCA-GUINALDA, a village of the Sardinian 
states, in the prov. and 9 m. ESE of Acqui. Pop. 


1,800. : 
"ROCCA IMPERIALE, a town of Naples, on the 
gulf of Taranto, 10 m. § of Tursi. 
ROCCA-MANDOLFI, wn of Naples, in the 
roy. of Sannio, 40 m. N of Naples. Pop. 3,400. — 
ROCCA - DU - MEZZO, a village of Naples, in 
Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 15 m. SE of Aquila. Pop. 1,100. 
ROCCA-MONTEPIANO, a town of Naples, in 
Abruzzo-Citra, 8 m. SSW of Chieti. id 1,500. 
- ROCCA-DE-NETO, a village of Naples, in 
Calabria-Ultra 2da, 9m. NW of Cotrone. Pop. 600. 
ROCCA-NOVA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Basilicato, 27*m. ENE of Lagonegro. 
ROCCA-DE-PAPA, a village of the vi states, 
in the comarca and 15m. SE of Rome. Pop. 1,050. 
ROCCA-RAINOLA, a town of Naples, in the 
Terra-di-Lavoro, 3 m. N, by E of Nola. Pop. 1,600. 
ROCCA-ROMANA, a mountain in the Papal 
states, in the comarca and 24 m. NNW of Rome, on 
the N shore of Lake Bracciano. 
814 yds. above sea-level. 
ROCCA-SAN- FELICE, a town of Naples, in 








Principato-Ultra, 3 m. N of San-Angelo. Pop. 2,250. 
R A-BECCA, a town of Naples, in the Terra- 


di-Lavoro, 7 m. SSE of Arpino. Pop. 2,300. 
-ROCCA-SANTO-CASCIANO, a town of Tus- 
‘eany, in the prov. and 45 m. ENE of Florence, on 
“the |. bank of the Montone. 
ROCCA-SAN-GIOVANNI, a town of Naples, in 
the prov. of Abruzzo-Ultra, 4 m. E of Lanciano, 
near the coast of the Adriatic. Pop. 400. 
ROCCA-SANTO-STEFANO, a village of sy 
in Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 9 m. W of Aquila. Pop. 


400. 
ROCCASCALLENA, a town of Naples, in Abraz- 
zo-Citra, 12 m. SSW of Lanciano. Pop. 1,600. 
ROCCA-SICURA, a town of le Soin in the prov. 
of Sannio, 4 m. ESE of Rionero. Fop. 1,550. 
ROCCA-VALLOSCURA, a town of Naples, in 
Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 10 m. SSE of Sulmona. 
ROCCAVIONE, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. 
of Coni, on a hill between the rivers Gesso and Ver- 


Tt has an alt. of | 


rov. and 22 m. N of Nice, on the |. | 
| prov. of Sannio, 3 m. SW of Montefaleone. Pop. 900 


| —Also a town of Sardinia, ca 


ROCCAVIVARA, a town of Naples,.in the 


ROCCELLA, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra, 
6 m. N by W of Mileto.—Also a town of Bicily, 36 
m. SW of Messina. Pop. 2,500. , 

ROCCHETTA, a town of Savoy, 10 m. SE of 


 Chamberry.—Also a town of Contmental Sardinia, 
in the prov. of Casale, near the Tanaro.—Also a 


town of Naples, in Principato-Ultra, 4m. NNE of 
Lacedogna. 

ROCCO (Sax), a village of Austrian Italy, 15 m. 
E of Bergamo. Pop. 600.—Also a village of Con- 
tinental Sardinia, in the prov. of Osgola, 9 m. W of 
Gevro, on the r. bank of the Tore. 

ROCESTER, or Rocesrer-1n-Dovepa.e, a parish 
in the co. of Stafford, 4m. N by E of Uttoxeter, on 
the banks of the Dove. Area 2,105 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 1,146; in 1851, 1,185. 

ROCH (Sart), a village of Savoy, in the prov. of 
Faucigny, 6 m. SE of Cluses. 

ROCHA, a town of Buenos Ayres, on a small 
river, about 35 m. NE of Maldonado. | 

OCHDALE, a parish and parl. borough in Sal- 
ford hund., co.-palatine of Lancaster, and 11m. N 
by E of Manchester, on the river Roche, over which 
there is here a stone-bridge of three arches, and in 
the line of the Manchester and Leeds railway. The 
parish comprises the chapelries of Blatchinworth 
and Calderbrook, Todmorden and Littleborough, 
with the townships of Butterworth, Castleton, Spot- 
land, Walsden, Wardleworth, and Wuerdale-with- 
Wardle, and the chapelry of Saddleworth with 
Quick in Agbrige wrapatake. west riding of York- 
shire. Area 58,620 acres. Pop. in 1801, 39,766; 
in 1831, 74,427; in 1851, 98,023.—The town, which 
consists of several irregular and somewhat narrow 
streets, well-paved and lighted, is situated on the 
sides of two hills, and comprises a a of the four 
townships of Castleton, Wardleworth, Spotland, and 
Wuerdale-with-Wardle. The cotton and woollen 
manufactures are very extensively carried on here; 
and the parish abounds in coal, stone, and slate. 
Trade- has been greatly increased by means of the 
Rochdale canal, which opens a communication be- 
tween the eastern and western seas, as well as with 
the principal seats of commerce in the counties of 
York and Lancaster; and still more so by the open- 
ing of the Manchester and Leeds railway. R. 
returns one member to parliament. The limits of 
the borough form a perfect circle #ths of a mile in 
radius round the town. Pop. in 1841, 24,091; in 
1851, 29,195. The number of electors registered in 
1837, was 942; in 1848, 1,049. R. is one of the 
polling-places for the 8 division of the county, 

ROCHE, a small river of France, in the dep. of 
the Nievre and cant. of Corbigny, which issues from 
the Etang-de-Roche and falls into the Anguison, 
after a course of about 2 m.—Also a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. of 
| Court-Saint-Etienne. Pop. 380.—Also a village of 
| Switzerland, in the cant. and 29 m. N of Berne, 
| bail. and 3 m. NE of Moutiers, on the r. bank of the 

Birse. It has a glass-work.—Also a a in the 
eant. of Vaud, district and 4 m. NW of L’Aigle, 
circle and 3 m. SSE of Villeneuve. It has exten- 
sive salt-works, and in the vicinity are marble quar- 
TONOCHE (La), 8 village of France, in the dep. of 
| Ki [IE (La), a village o mance, 1n 
'the Upper vote cant. and 5 m. NW of Brionde, 
‘and 9 m. E of Blesle, encircling a basaltic rock, 
crowned with an ancient castle. Pop. 280. In the 
vicinity is a fine isolated basaltic rock.—Alsoa ham- 
| let of France, in the dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. 
'and 5m. N of Matour. It is noted for its cherries. 
ia, capital of a mandemento— 
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in the dio. of Savoy and prov. of Faucigny, 5 m. 
WS5W of Bonneville, and 14 m. SE of Geneva, on a 
mountain. Pop. 2,560. It has a college. 

ROCHE (La), or Larocue, a department, com- 
mune, and town of Belgium, in the prov. of Luxem- 


The town is 12 m. E of Marche, and 36 m. 5 of 
Liege, in the midst of the Ardennes, on the r. bank 
of ths Ourthe, and at the foot of a steep rock, 
crowned with a fortress now in ruins. Pop. 1,205. 
Tt has several iron-works, manufactories of pottery, 
tanneries, and breweries. This place was formerly 
one of the strongest in the country, and was capital 
of a county conferred in 993 upon Henry, son o 
Godefroy, 1st count of Luxemburg, and afterwards 
by Philip [V., upon Octave-de-Ligne, prince of Bar- 
bancon. It was taken in 1680 by Louis XIV., and 
in 1703 was to a great extent destroyed by fire. 

ROCHE, or Roacue, a parish in Corn wall, 55 m. 
SE of Columb-Major. Area 6,440 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,630; in 1851, 1,836. 

ROCHE-L’ABEILLE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Upper Vienne, cant. and 7 m. SSE 
of Nexon. Pop. 1,458. It has manufactories of 
vases and of wooden clocks, and two iron-fineries, 
Serpentine is quarried in the environs. 

ROCHE-D'AGOUT (La), a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 6 m. SSW 
of Pionsat, and 29m. NW of Riom, Pop. 290. 

ROCHE-AUBERT, a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of the Upper Loire, cant. and 5 m. SE of Puy 
and com. of Coubon, near the road from Puy to 
Monastier. 





France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 5 m, 
NW of Mareuil, on the Nizonne. Pop. 350. It 
has a mine of iron and a forge. 

ROCHE-BEAUPRE, a town of France, in the 
dep. of the Doubs, cant. and 4m. 8 of Marchaux, 
on the r. bank of the Doubs. Pop. 350. 

' ROCHE-BERNARD (La), a canton, commune, 
‘and town of France, in the dep. of Morbihan and 
arrond. of Vannes. The cant. comprises 8 coms, 
Pop. in 1831, 11,339; in 1846, 12,413.—The town 
is 25 m. ESE of Vannes, on the 1. bank of the Vil- 
aine, which is here crossed by a fine suspension 
bridge, and 11 m. above its entrance into the At- 
lantic. Pop. 1,245. It has a custom-house and a 
small port, and carries on a considerable trade in 
corn, honey, and wood. 
pottery and a blast furnace. 

ROCHE-BLANCHE (La), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 3 m. NW 
of Vayre, at the foot of a mountain, near the |. bank 
ofthe Lauson. Pop. 1,215. 

ROCHE-EN-BRENIL, or Rocie-en-Breny (La), 
a commune of France, in the dep. of the Cote-d’Or, 
cant. and 8 m. NNW of Saulieu. Pop. 2,499. 

ROCHE-SUR-LE-BUIS (La), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Drome, cant. and 2 m. E of Buis, 
on the slope of a hill, near the r. bank of the Me- 
nan, a small affluent of the Ouveze. Pop. 720. 

“ROCHE-CANILLAC (La), a canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Correze and ar- 
rond. of Tulle. The cant. comprises 11 coms. Pop. 
In 1831, 8,696; in 1846, 9,061.—The village is 12 
m. SE of Tulle, on the r. bank of the Doustre. Pop. 








dep. of the Rhone, cant. and 4 m. SSE of Limonest, 
in a delicious valley of the same name, near the r. 
bank of the Saone. . . 





in the dep. of the Dordogne 
Saint Aulaye,on the 1. bank of the Dronne, by 
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burg and arrond. of Marche. Pop. of dep., 1,300. | 


| The castle of R., formerly a 


gained by Guy VIL., 


_ROCHE-BEAUCOURT (La), a commune of | and, in 1621, was erec 


us, in a mountainous locality. 


It has a manufactory of 


450. —= 
ROCHE-CARDON, a hamlet of France, in the | 


ROCHE-CHALAIS (La), acommune of France, | fine 
, cant. and 8 m. SW of | 





ROC 


which it is separated from the dep. of the Lower 
Charente. Pop. 2,333. It has a tannery, a wax- 
work, &c. | 

ROCHE-DERRIEN (La), a canton, commune 


and town of France, in the dep. of the Cotes-du-Nord 
and arrond. of Lannion. The cant. comprises 192 
coms. 
town is 10 m. W of Lannion, on the r. bank of the 
Treguier. Pop. 1,344. It has a port which at high 
| water is capable of receiving vessels of 200 tong 
burthen. 
tained several sieres. 


Pop. in 1831, 12,258; in 1846, 13,365.—The 


It was formerly fortified, and has sng- 
ROCHE-DE-GLUN, a commune of France, in 


f | the dep. of the Drome, cant. and 4 m. § of Tain, on 
the |. 
the confluence of the Isére. Pop. 1,849. It hasa 
manufactory of ceruse. | t) 

ROCHE-SUR-GRANE (La), a village of France, }] 
in the dep. of the Drome, cant. and 6 m. SW of {) 
Crest, on the Grane, a small affluent of the Drome. 


nk of the Rhone, opposite Glun, and near 


Pop. 300. It has a silk spinning-mill. 
OCHE-GUYON, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 9 m. SW of 
Mayny, on the r. bank of the Seine. Pop. 863. It 
occupies a highly picturesque situation, at the foot 


of a steep rock, crowned with a lofty tower, and 


which forms the back ground of a castle of great 


extent, and in some parts of considerable antiquity. 


It has manufactories. of hosiery and nitre-works. 
: lace of great strength, 
was taken in 1418, by th English, under the earl 
of Warwick. Thirty-one years after, it was re- 
ia ees of Le Roche-Guyon, 
ted into a duchy. . 
ROCHE-SUR-LOIRE, See Luynes. 
ROCHE-MALVALAISE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Creuse, cant. and 2 m. SW of Chatel- 
Pop. 1,150. 
ROCHE - MICHEL (La), a summit of the Gre- 
cian Alps, on the confines of the Sardinian di-. 


visions of Turin and Savoy, between the peaks of 


Ronche and Rochemelon, and’ 8 m. NNW of Susa. 
It has an alt. of 3,820 yds. above sea-level, and is con- 
stantly covefed with snow. It throws off a spur 


which terminates in a SSW direction at the Glacier- 


de-Lamet. 
ROCHE-MELLAY (La), a commune and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Nievre, cant. and 7 m. 


| NNE of Luzy, and 14 m. SSE of Chateau-Chinon, 


on the l. bank of the Haleine, an affluent of the Ar- 
on. Pop. in 1846, 2,211. It has a castle situated 
ona steep rock, and has a considerable trade in 
grain, cattle, and faggots.—In the vicinity, to the 

NE, is Mount Beuvray or Beuvron, which has an 


alt. of 940 yds. above sea-level, and is the highest 
point in the dep. It has the remains of a camp. 


_ ROCHE-LA-MOLIERE, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Loire, cant. and 3 m. N of Cham- 
bon, on a mountain. Pop. 1,289. It has several 
coal-mines, ; PS 
_ ROCHE-POSAY (La), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Vienne, cant. and 5 m. 
NE of Pleumartin, on the 1. bank of the Creuse, a 
little below the confluence of the Gartempe. Pop. 
1,354. It has several mineral springs and baths.» 
ROCHE-EN-REGNIER, a town of France, in 


| the dep. of the Upper Loire, cant. and 3 m. NNE of 


Vorey, on a voleanic peak. Pop. 1,570. 
ROCH E-SUR-ROGNON, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Upper Marne, cant. and 7 m. SE of 
jeux, in a valley, on the 1. bank of the 
Rognon. Pop. 419. It hasa blast-furnace and two 
ries. <) ely retype 
ROCHE-SERVIERE, a canton and commitue of 
France, in the dep. of the Vendee, and arrond. of : 
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in 1831, 5,854; 


i brary of 14,000 vols., a marine 
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Bourbon:Vendee. . The cant. compri 
: in 1846, 6,673. 
N of Bourbon-Vendee, on the 1. bank of the Bon- 


cogne. Pop. 1,568. It has a tannery and a dye-— 
work. 


ROCHE-SUR-YON. See Bournonx-Venpee. 

ROCHE-SUR-YONNE (La), a hamlet of France, 
in the dep. of the Yonne, cant. of Joigny and com. 
of Saint-Cidroine. 

ROCHECHOUART, an arrondissement, canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Upper Vienne.—The arrond. comprises an area of 
181,210 hect., and contains 5 cants. Pop. in 1831, 
47,793; in 1846, 51,536.—The cant. comprises 5 
com. Pop. in 1831, 8,404; in 1846, 9,240.—The 
town is 23 m. W of Limoges, and 63 m. SSE of 
Poitiers, in a fertile valley on the r. bank of the 
Grenne, an affluent of the Vienne. Pop. in 1789, 
1,273 ; in 1831, 3,996; and in 1846, 4,415. It de- 
rives its name from the rocks overhanging the val- 

yon which it is situated. It has manufactories 


le 
of it er glass, brick and tile-kilns, an oil- | 


mill, a vinegar-manufactory, and a printing estab- 

lishment, It had formerly a fortress, and a priory 

founded in the era of Louis-le-Debonnaire. 
ROCHECORBON, a commune of France, in the 


6com. Pop. 


he town is 20 m. | 


botanical garden ; and the town is the seat of a mari- 
time prefecture, tribunals of commerce, and of pre- 
miere instance-—The arrond. of R., comprising 4 
cantons, has an area of 73,058 hectares, with a po- 
pulation in 1846 of 58,737. 

ROCHEFORT, a town of France, dep. of the 
Puy-de-Dome, on the river Sioule, 18 m. SW of 
Clermont. Pop. 1,500.—Also a village in the de 
| of Drome, 6 m. SE of Montelimart, near the r. bank 
of the Citelle. Pop. 350.—Also a village in the dep. 
of Jura, 32 m. N of Lons-le-Saunier, on the r. hone 
of the Doubs.—Also a village in the dep. of Rhone, 
eant. and 7 m. ENE of Saint-Symphorien-le-Cha- 
tel— Also a village in the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 
4m. NNW of Dourdan, in a narrow valley on the 
|}. bank of the Rabette, an affluent of the Remarde, 
| Pop. 700.—Also a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 7m. WSW of Neufchatel. Pop. 653. 

ROCHEFORT-SUR-LOIRE, a town of France, 
| in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m, E of 
Chaleure, on the 1. bank of the Loiret. Pop. 2,400. 

ROCHEFORT-SAMSON, a village of | 

dep. of Drome, 12 m. ENE of Valence. Pop. 1,100. 


It has paper-mills. 
ROCHEFORT-EN-TERRE, a village of France, 
in the dep. of Morbihan, 18 m. Sof Ploermel. Pop. 


dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 2 m. W of | 750 


Vouvray, near the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. 1,742. 


_ The environs contain numerous grottoes. Wine 


forms the chief produce of the locality. 
ROCHEFORT, or Rocuerorr-Sur-Mer, a town 
of France, in the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, si- 
tuated at the extremity of a large plain, in a marshy 
tract on the r. bank of the Ghovente, about 5 m. 
from its influx into the Atlantic, and 18 m. SSE of 
La Rochelle, in N lat. 45° 56’, W long. 0° 57’. Pop. 
in 1789, 18,166; in 1836, 15,441; in 1846, 21,738. 
Its general outline is nearly that of the segment of 
acircle, of which the walls form the cireumf., and the 
river the chord. The streets are broad, straight, 
and, though lined with rather small and low houses, 
are laid out on a plan of perfect regularity. Nearly 
in the centre of the town is a spacious square, the 
Place d’Armes, adorned with a fine fountain. The 
ipal objects of interest are the arsenal, the can- 
non-foundry, the barracks, the magazines of naval 
stores, the docks, the marine hospital with beds for 
1,200 patients, the navigation school, and the Bagne 
or house-of-correction admitting 2,200 criminals. 
The harbour, constituting the third port militaire of 
the kingdom, and protected by five forts, is formed 
by the Charente, which is secure and capable, from 
ita pe a of admitting vessels of great size. At 
ebb-ti poe or tee ft. elec at the quay, and at 
ae -tides 40 ft., so t largest vessels are 
eae afloat. The ground adjacent to the har 
bour being soft and marshy, is liable to be damaged 
by floods in the river. The docks for building and 
refitting vessels, and the saw-mills and afaliers for 
the equipment of vessels of war are very complete. 


—The trade of R. is confined in a great measure to 


coasting and colonial traffic. The mercantile har- 


bour is separated from the government harbour, and 
is capable of receiving vessels of from 800 to 900 
tons. The manufacture of cordage, stoneware, vin- 


i oil, brandy, and the refining of sugar, em- 


) several hands, and some smart trim-built ves- 
sels are sent out for the coasting trade and cod 
fishing. The ramparts are planted with trees, and 
form an agreeable walk; but as a residence this 
town is far from healthy; fevers, occasioned by 


bad water and the extent of marshes that surround 


the town, are common. There are here a communal 
ege, & royal school of hydrography, a public 
museum, and a 
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ROCHEFOUCAULT (La), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Charenté and 
arrond. of Angouléme. The cant. comprises 17 
eom. Pop. in 1831, 16,409; im 1846, 15,538. The 
town is 14 m. NE of Angouléme, on the Tardoire, 
which is here crossed. by an old bridge, and at the 
foot of a hill crowned by the ancient castle of Roche- 
foucault. Pop. in 1846,2,965. It has manufactories 
of thread, tape, serge, druggets and other woollen 
fabrics, extensive tanneries, and carries on an active 
trade in cattle, leather, staves. The castle is sup- 


posed to have been founded by Francis I. It was . 


constituted a duchy in 1622, and is noted as the 
birth-place of the author of the Maximes. 
ROCHEGUDE, a Village of France, in the dep. 
of the Dréme, cant. and 12 m. SE of Pierrelatte. 
4 1,040. | 
OCHEJEAN, a.town of France, in the dep. of 
the Doubs, cant. and 6 m. NE of Monthe, in a val- 
ley of the Jura, on the Bief, a small affluent of the 
Doubs. Pop. 470. 
ROCHEL 
capital of the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, situated in 
a plain at the bottom of a small gulf of the Atlan- 
tic, 76 m. 8 by E of Nantes, in N lat. 46° 9° 21", W 
long. 1° 9 40". Pop. in 1789, 17,388; in 1836, 
14,857; in 1846, 17,358. Its general outline is 
nearly an oval with a length from N to §, exclu- 
| sive of the suburbs, of above 2 m.; and a breadth 
'of above 4am. Its fortifications are in good con- 
| dition, and consist of 19 large bastions, and 8 half- 
moons, enclosed by a moat and covered way. On 
the side of the sea it has a massy wall, flanked with 
al antique towers. The ramparts are planted, 
and form a fine promenade. The town is well-built, 
the streets broad, and in general straight; the houses 
spacious, and supported in front by arcades. There 
are several squares, in particular the one called the 
Place-d’ Armes, or Place-du-Chateau; which consists 


of a spacious area planted with trees, and com- 
manding a view of the roadstead and shipping. 





The principal ae buildings: are the Gath eda a 
the hotel-de-ville, the hospital, the orphan-house, 
and the exchange. The town contains a few scien- 
tific institutions, along with a navigation school, 
and a cabinet of siatieal history; and has a library 
of 20,000 vols. elt 18 the Bee of a bishop. Its 
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of Marseilles. It has, along its sides, a mole of 
which the total length is ? m.; and it is capable 
at high water of admitting vessels of 500 tons bur- 
den. Its entrance is defended by two old towers of 
eat height, and crossed by a ponderous iron chain. 
he roadstead, formed by two Pichi g points of 
land, and further protected by e islands of Ré and 
Oleron, is spacious and tolerably secure.—The trade 
of La R., both to the colonies and to European 
| is considerable. It exports wines, brandy, 
our, cheese, butter, oil, linen, and eg salt. Glass 
and stoneware are the principal articles of manu- 
facture. There are a royal arsenal and foundry, and 
ip-building docks here.—La R. is an ancient town, 
and; was for some time in possession of the English, 
ior to 1224, when it was retaken by the French. 
fn the 16th cent. it became a stronghold of the Pro- 
testants, and governed itself for some time in the 
form of a republic. It was several times besieged 
by the Catholics without success, but in 1637 was 
taken by Louis XIII. after a memorable siege of 
thirteen months. Its fortifications were razed on 
that occasion, but they were re-erected under Louis 
XIV. The environs are unhealthy, on account of 
the number of salt marshes.—The arrond. of La R. 
comprises 6 cantons, and an area of 80,169 hectares. 
Pop. in 1846, 83,087. 
OCHELOIS (Recir pu), a reef in the Gonave 
channel, between the island of that name and the 
insula which forms the SW part of the island of 
Fraiti, in N lat. 18° 37’ 48”, and W long. 77° 52’ 2". 
ROCHEMAURE, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Ardeche, and arrond. 
of Privas. The canton comprises 8 com. Pop. in 
1831, 5,803; in 1846, 6,316. The town is 12 m. 
SSE of Privas, near the r. bank of the Rhéne. Pop. 
in 1841, 1,473. It has manufactures of gun-flints, 
and carries on an active trade in silk and wine. 


} the summit of an adjacent rock are the ruins of a 


fortress. ». 

- ROCHEMELON (La), a mountain of Sardinia, 
in the dio. of Turin, between the prov. of Susa and 
Turin, in N lat. 45° 11° 56", and E long. 27° 4 21", 
6m. N of Susa. It detaches itself from the Graian 
Alps, at the glacier Du-Grand-Parey, and runs E 
between the valley of the. Chiara and Doire-Ripaire. 
It has an alt. of 11,482 ft. above sea-level, and is al- 
most always covered with snow. On its summit 
is a marble tablet commemorative of its ascent b 
Charles Emmanuel II., duke of Savoy in 1659, an 
from which it appears that it was long considered 
the culminating point of the Alps. 

ROCHEPAULE (La), a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Ardeche, cant. and 6 m. NNE of Bt. 
3 ora onamountain. Pop. 1,650. 

OCHER D'AARON. See Maro (Saint). 

ROCHES (Les), a commune of France, in the 


. hed the Loir-et-Cher, cant. and 2 m. NNE of 


Montoire, on the r. bank of the Loir. Pop. 624. 
‘This e consists to a great extent of dwellings 
cut out of the solid rock. 


ROCHES (Itz pes), an island of the Indian ocean, | 


in the Seychelles archipelago, and in the group of 
the Amirantes, in § lat. 5° 40’, and E long. 53° 38’. 
OCHES-C 


; R ARRE’ES (Les), an extinct volcano, 
in the central part of the island of Martinique, Little 


Antilles. It has an alt. of 1,450 ft. above sea-level. 


ROCHESTER, an ancient city and port in the 


co. of Kent, on the river Medway, 84 m. N of Maid- 
stone, and 29 m. E by 5 of London, at the terminus 


of the East Kent railway. The Medway is here 


crossed by its first bridge, an imposing structure 
erected in the reign of King John, and, with the ex- 
Sepion of the metropelliae tiles, long unrivalled 
in height, strength, and beauty of construction. It 





94 


| span. 


two 





consisted of 11 arches, ornamented with balustrades, 
panels, and bold copings; the largest arch was 40 ft. 
span: the others, 30 ft. The length of the bridge was 
560 ft., and the breadth 24 ft. between the 
A new structure is now ae | 
3 arches, of which the central arch has a span of 
170 ft., and the arch on either side is of 140 ft, 
The roadway is 40 ft. wide; and an open- 
ing bridge of 50 ft. in width is placed on the 
Strood side for the navigation of the river. Ro- 
chester, Chatham, and Strood are contiguous, the 
two former being united with the latter by Ro- 
chester-bridge, and the whole may be considered as 
forming one large town or city. Rochester includes 
rishes. a, including part of the town of 
Chatham, 6,988 acres. The main street of the city, 
which is continuous with the main street of Chat- 
ham, and nearly also in a line with Rochester 
bridge and the main street of Strood, is not very 
wide, but is well-paved and lighted with gas. The 
castle, near the bridge, is a venerable and formi- 
dable though decayed mass, with a lofty keep some- 
what resembling the White tower of London. This 
fortress is held to be one of the finest specimens of 
Anglo-Norman architecture in the empire. Fort- 
Clarence is a small military- 
river, to the SW of the town. Fort-Pitt is rather 
an extensive fortification on the SE. The town- 
hall, erected in 1687, is a brick edifice with Doric 
columns. 'The income of the borough, in 1840, was 
£4,405; in 1849-50, £6,598. The city of R. re- 
turns 2 members to parliament. Pop. of ie 
borough in 1841, 11,943; im 1851, 14,938. 8 
number of electors registered in 1837, was 1,041; in 
1848, 1,277. The commercial prosperity of R. has 
been chiefly dependent on its proximity to the naval 
and military establishments at Chatham. A con- 
siderable trade, chiefly in coal, passes through the 
river and town, into the interior of the county, as 
far as Tonbridge. There is also a considerable ex- 
peat of hops. ‘The oyster fishery in the creeks and 
branches of the Medway is celebrated. So exten- 
sive and important is this fishery, that, in 1833, a 
sum of £25,000 was required for restocking the 
ground with brood alone. There is a custom-house 
at R., and ‘tel Sk is privileged to receive wine, 
spirits, and wood goods in bonded warehouses. 
Diocese and See.| The bishopric of R., next to 
Canterbury, is the most ancient as it is the smallest, 
in England. It was founded in 604, by the cele- 
brated St. Augustine. The average gross yearly 
income of the see, for 3 years ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1831, was £1,523. The cathedral consists of a 
nave and aisles, transepts, and choir, with a low 
modern tower rising from the intersection of the 
nave and W transept. The W front, 81 ft-in length, 
of Anglo-Norman architecture, is highly enriched. 
The extreme length of the edifice from E to W, is 
383 ft.: W transept 122 ft.: E transept 90 ft: 
breadth of nave and side aisles 73 ft.: height of 
tower 156 ft. 3 | niet 
ROCHESTER, a township and semi-capital of 
Strafford co., in the state of New Hampshire, U. &., 
46 m. E of Concord, bounded on the NE by ‘Salmon 
Falls, and drained by Cocheco river. It has nie | 
undulating surface, and a highly productive soil. 
It is intersected by the Cocheto and the Great Falls 
and Conway railways, and contains several villages. 
Pop. in. 1840, 2,431; in 1850, 3,006.—Also a town- 
ship of Windsor co., in the state of Vermont, 30 m. 
S by W of Montpellier, drained by White river and 
its branches. Pop. in 1840, 1,396; in 1850, 1,493. 
—Also a township of pi: ates co., in the state of 
Massachusetts, on the side of Buzzard 
44 m. 8 by E of Boston, drained by 
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Sipican, oud Weweantic rivers. The surface i is di- 
but is in some parts extremely fertile. It 
contains several villages, one of which bears the 


same namé. Pop. in 1840, 3,864; in 1850, 3,808.— | 


Also a town, the cap. of Monroe co., in the state of 
New York, on both sides of Genesee river, 7m. Sof 
its entrance into Lake Ontario, 252 m. railway dis- 
tance W of Albany, and 68 m. E by N of Buffalo, 
in N lat. 43° 8” 17", and W long. 17° 5Y. Pop. in 
1812, 15; in 1820, "1,502 ; in 1830, 9,269; in 1840, 
20, 191; and in 1850, 36,561. Its site, consisting of 
a bed of limestone, is somewhat uneven, but its 
streets which are wide and handsome are laid out 
with great regularity, and many of them are lined 
with trees. The E and W parts of the town are 
connected by 5 bridges. There are a college here 
established in 1850, a theological seminary, and an 
Athenzum. The rapid growth of the place is chiefly 
due to the immense extent of water-power afforded 
by the Genesee, which has here a total descent of 
268 ft., and gives motion to numerous mills, facto- 
ries, and flouring mills. The Erie canal connects 
R. with the country both to the E and W, and there 
are railroads to Syracuse 104 m., to Buffalo 68 m. ra 
and to Niagara-falls 76 m.—Also a township of U1- 
ster co., in the same state, 16 m. SW of Kingston, 
and 74 m. 8 by W of Albany. fd is generally lly, 
and its soil consists pe of clay and loam. 

in 1840, 2,674.—Also a village of Salem ee 
Warren co., in the state of Ohio, 9 m. SE of Leba- 
non, and about half a mile 8 of Little Miami river. 
Pop. 250.—Also a township of Lorain co., in the 
same state, 84m. NE of Columbus, drained by the 
W branch of Black river, and intersected by the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati railway, and 
214 m. NE of Cincinnati. Pop. in 1850, 896.—Also 
a village of Beaver co., in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, on tke E bank of Beaver river, at its junction 
with the Ohio, and on the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
railroad, 25 m. NW of peng and 156 m. W by 
N of Harrisburg. wie abounds with iron 
and coal.—Also a sn eee of Avon township, Oak- 
land co., in the state of Michigan, on the N bank of 
Clinton river, at the junction of Paint creek, and 50 
m. E by 8 of Lansing.—Also a village of Racine 
co., in the state of Wisconsin, 87 m. ESE of Madi- 
son, near the E side of Fox river. Pop. in 1850, 
1,672.—Also a village of Fulton co., in the state of 
Indiana, 95 m. N of Indianapolis, on the § bank of 
Millcreek. Pop. 1,401. hue a village of Sanga- 
mon co., in the state of Illinois, on the W bank of 
Sangamon river, and on the Great Western Central 


railway. Pop. in 1840, 150. 
ROCHESTOWN WN, a parish in co. Tipperary, 2? m. 


Area 1,063 acres. Pop. 488. 
ROCHESTOWN, or Batiywr.11AM, a parish in 
co. Limerick, 12 m. N by .W of Six-mile-Bridge. 
en 1,165 acres. Pop. in 1831, 190; in 1841, 273. 


_. ROCHETAILLEE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Upper Marne, cant. and 6 m. NNE of 


Auberive, near the 1. bank of the Aujon. fk 420, 
ROCHETTA-DE-TAN ARO, a town of Sardinia, 
in the div. of Alessandria, prov. and § m. E of Asti, 


mand. and 3m. SE of Rocco d’Arazzo, on a steep | 


height near the r. bank of the Tanaro. Pop. 2,500. 
. ROCHETTA-DI-CAIRO, a village of rdinia, 
in the div. of Genoa, prov. and 14 m. NNW of 8a- 
vona, mande. and 3 m. NE of Cairo, near the r. 


-yona, 
bank of the Bormida, at the foot of a hill, the sum- 
mit of which is crowned with a fortress. Pop. 700. | 


ROCHETTE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
v te iege, and dep. of Chaudfontaine. Pop. 156. 
R TTE (La), a village of France, in the 
Bape the Beine-ot Mama, cant. and 2 m. 5 of Me- 
lun, on the slope of a hill, on the 1. bank of the Seine. 
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| Bewdley, comprising the hamlets of Alton, 





Pop. 220. It has a fine castle, with an extensive 
terrace, park and gardens.—Also a market-town of 
Sardinia, in the dio. of Savoy, and prov. of Savoy 
Proper, 17 m. SE of: Chambery, and at an equal 
distance NW of St. Jean-de-Maurienne, on the 1. 
bank of the Gelon, an affluent of the Isere. Pop. 
900. It has iron-works, and several tanneries, and 
carries on an active trade in corn, hemp, and mules. 

ROCHFORD, a parish and market-town in Es- 
sex, 164 m. SE of Chelmsford, on a rivulet called 
the Broomhill. Area of 1,855 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 1,256; in 1851, 1,7 The town, which is 
irregularly and indifferently built, is one of the poll- 
ing-places for the § division of the co.—Also a 
parish in Herefordshire, 3 m. Eby 8 of Tenbury. 
Area 1,379 acres. Pop. in 1821, 264; im 1851, 251. 

ROCHHEIM. See Cocnem. 

ROCHLITZ, a town of Saxony, capital of a bail. 
of the same name, in the circle and 29 m. SE of 
Leipsig, and 17 m. NNW of Chemnitz, on the |. 
bank of the Mulde, at an alt. of 472 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. in 1843, 4,104. It is commanded by a 
rocky eminence which is surmounted by a castle, 
and has 3 churches and an hospital. It has-manu- 
factories of linen and cotton fabrics, and hosiery, 
and several spinning-mills and dye-works. Pop. of 
bail. 31,500.—Also a village of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bidschow, 8 m. NNW of Hohenelbe, and 
35 m. N of New-Bidschow, - a valley of the Ries- 
eubirge. It consists of an u 
and has manufactories of mt 
eral bleach-fields. 

ROCHOW, a hamlet of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Pomerania, regency of Stetten, and circle Ucker- 
munde. Pop. 25, It has several lime-kilns. | 

ROCHO\ AN, or Ravcnowan, a town of Mora- 
via, in the circle and 17 m. NNE of Znaym, and 10 
m. W of Kromau, on the Yaromirzka. | op. B00. 

ROCHSBURG, a market-town of Saxony, in the 
circle of the Erzgebirge, 1 m. 8 of Lunzenan, on the 
l. bank of the Mulde. Pop. 360. It hasa castle. 

ROCHUS (Sarr), a mountain of the grand-duchy 


and linen, and sev- 


of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of the Rhine, near 


Bingen. Alt. above sea-level 723 Parisian ft. 
ROCINHA-DE-NEGRA, a town of Brazil, in the 
pry: of Minas Geraes, about 5 m. N of the Parahi- 
ina. 
- ROCK, a chapelry and Aa Tet in Embleton p. 
Northumberland, Pe m. Alnwick. Area 
1,973 acres. Pop. in 1831, vate nih 250.—Also 
a parish in Worcestershire, 4h m. bapa 
eg 
ington, Lindons, and Snead. Area 7 754 acres, 
in 1831, 1,307; in 1851, 1,935. 


Po 

| Rock. a county in the § part of the state of Wis- 
| consin, U. 8., comprising an area of 720 sq. m., in- 
| tersected by a river of the same name, and | 


r the 
Milwaukie and Mississippi, and the Beloit a Ma- 
dison railroads. It is generally level, and possesses 
considerable fertility. oPou! in 1840, 1,701; in 
1850, 20,708.—The river R. has its source in & re- 
gion ’of lakes and swamps, enters the state of Ili- 
nois, and throws itself into the Mississi ip 3 
below Rock Island.—Also a creek of the district of 
Columbia, which separates Georgetown from Wash- 
ington, and falls into the Potomac. 
ROCK-BRIDGE, a county in the central part of 
an state of Virginia, U. 8., comprising an area of 
m. Tt hee a mountainous surface, and is 
drained by North river and its branches. It derives 
its name from the celebrated natural bridge by which 
Cider creek is here crossed. Pop. in 1840, 14,284; 
in 1850, 16,045. Its cap. is Lexin 


Kentucky, U. §., containing a surface of 812 sq.m. 


sate 


er and a lower town, ~ 


ROCK-CASTLE, a central cwantand of the state of 
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It forms a dividing ridge between the basins of the 
Cumberland and Kentucky rivers, and is drained by 
Dicks and Rock Castle rivers. . The soil is generally 


fertile. Itis intersected by the Knoxville and Lex- | 


‘ington railway. Pop. in 1840, 3,409; im 1850, 
4,697. Its ae is Mount Vernon.—aAlso a village 
of Trigg co., in the same state, 236 m. SW by W of 
Frankfort, on the E side of Cumberland river. Pop. 
in 1840, about 50. s 

ROCK MOUNTAIN, an isolated hill of De Kalb 
co., in the state of Georgia, U. 8., which has an alt. 
of 2,226 ft. above the stream which winds around its 
base. Itis 7m.incircumf. _ 

ROCK-STREAM, a village of Yates co.,in the 
state of New York, U. 8., on the W bank of Seneca 
lake, and 164m. W of Albany. It is intersected by 
Canandaigua and Elmira railroad. | 

ROCK. TOWN, or Goyana, a town and port of 
Upper Guinea, on the Grain coast, about 10 m. NW 
of FP 


pe Palmas. , : 
- ROCKAWAY-BEACH, a peninsula of the state 


and 16 m. SE of New York, U.&., in Queen’s co., | 


between Jamaica bay and the Atlantic. Situated 
on it are two villages, distinguished as Far and 
Near Rockaway. 
Gane Si Mary " Area 2,375 Pop. 477 
y-St.-Mary. ,375 acres. Pop. 477. 

ROCKBOURNE, a parish in Sarthe ntonehites 
34 m. NW of Fordingbridge. Area 3,798 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 517; in 1851, 941. 

OCKCLIFFE, a parish in Cumberland, 44 m. 
NW of Carlisle, on the E bank of the Eden, includ- 
ing the townships of Rockcliffe-church and Rock- 
cliffe-castle. Area 6,572 acres. Pop. in 1851, 941. 

ROCKCORRY, a village in the p. of Ematris, co. 


Monaghan, 8 m. 5 by W of Monaghan. Pop. 365. 
ROCKDALE, a township of Crawford co., in the | 


state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 192 m. NW of Harris- 
burg, drained by French creek and a tributary of 
Alleghany river.—Also a village of Licking co., 
in the state of Ohio, on the Central Ohio railway, 18 
R00) INBERG, a villag f the grand-duchy of 

1m a village of the -n0 0 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Upper Hesse, bail. 
and 2 m. ESE of Butzbach, and 11 m. SSE of Gies- 
sen. Pop. 912. In the vicinity is a house-of-cor- 


rection. 

ROCKENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, capital 
of a canton, in the circle of the Pfalz, district and 
14 m. N of Kayserslautern, and 31 m. SSW of May- 
ence, on the ]. bank of the Alsenz. Pop. 940. It 
has a Catholic and a Reformed church. In the vi- 
cinity is a mineral spring. 

ROCKENSTEIN. See Roeeensrern. 

- ROCKFIELD, a parish in Monmouthshire, 2 m. 
NW of Monmouth, on the W bank of the Monnow. 
Area 1,993 acres. Pop. in 1931, 279; in 1851, 291. 

ROCKFORD, a village of Winnebago co., in the 
state of Illinois, U. 5., 170 m. N by E of Springfield, 
and on the Galena and Chicago Union railway. 
. Pop. in 1850, 2,093.—Also a village of Jackson co., 

| inthe state of Indiana, on the E side of the East 
||. fork of White river, and on the Jeffersonville rail- 
wale 55 m. 8 by E of Indianapolis. 
OCKHAM in Gloucestershire, 
24 m. N by E 


Pop. in 1831, 220; im 1851, 235. 






TON, a pari 


OCKHILL, a village in the p. of Bruree, co. | 


Limerick, 5} m. Sof Croom. Pop. in 1841, 319. 
ROCKINGHAM, a county in the SE part of the 
state of New Hampshire, U.58., drained by Lamprey 


and Squamscot rivers and their affluents, and con- 


Gening several lakes. It is pay eat generally fer- 
tile. It is intersected by the Eastern, the Boston 
and Maine, the Manchester and Lawrence, the 


of Thornbury. Area 1,206 acres. | 





/ 


Portsmouth and Concord, and the Newburyport 
branch railways. Pop. in 1840, 45,771; im 1850, 
50,986. Its cap. is Exeter.—Also a county in the 
N part of the state of North Carolina, comprising an 
area of 412 sq. m., drained by Dan river its 
branches, and by the head branches of Haw river, 
It is generally hilly but is very fertile. Pop. in 
1840, 13,433; in 1850, 14,395. Its cap. is Went- 
worth.—Also a central co. of the state of Virginia, 
containing a surface, somewhat rugged, of 769 sq. 


| m., drained by Shenandoah river and its branches. 


It is in some parts very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
17,344; in 1850, 20,294. Its cap. is Harrisonburg. 
—aAlso a township and village of Windham co., in 
the state of Vermont, delightfully situated on the W 
side of Connecticut river, drained by William and 
Sextas rivers, affluents of the Connecticut, and in- 
tersected by the Rutland and Burlington railways. 
It is generally fertile. Pop. in 1850, 2,857. 
ROCKINGHAM, a town of Western Australia, 


in the NW corner of the co. of Murray, extending 


a parish in Devon, 5 m. W of| 





y into the co. of Perth, and stretching along 
kburn sound, 20m. SSW of Perth, and about the 
same distance NNE of Peel. 

ROCKINGHAM, a parish and village in North- 
amptonshire, 20 m. NNE of Northampton. The v. 
is situated in the forest of R. Area 890 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 296; in 1851, 261. 

ROCKINGHAM BAY, an indention of the NE 
coast of Australia, in 5 lat. 18° 10’, E long. 146° 5. 
It is 21 m. in length, and 12 m. in breadth, and is 
enclosed. on the § by Hinchinbrook island, be- 
tween which and the continent is a channel, com- 
municating with Halifair bay on the 5. mi a : 

the 


ROCKLAND, a county in the SE |; 
state of New York, U.S., drained | ackensack, 


Ramapo, and Saddle rivers, and by affluents of the 
Hudson, by which it is bounded on the E, and in. 
tersected by the New York and Erie railroad. It 
is hilly but generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 11,975; 
in 1850, 16,962. Its cap, is Clarkstown.—Also a 
township of Sullivan co., in the same state, 72 m. 
SW of Albany, drained by Beaver-kill and branches. 
It is hilly but fertile. Pop. in 1840, 826; in 1850, 
1,174.—Also a township of Venango co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, 164 m. WNW of Harrisburg, 
bounded on the W by Alleghany river, and drained 
by Red river.—Also a township of Bucks co., in the 
same state. The surface is hilly, and is drained by 
Maxatawny and Sacony creeks. Pop, in 1840, 
1,649.— Also a village of Baltimore co., in the state 


'of Maryland, on the Westminster branch of the 


Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, and 9 m. N by 
W of Baltimore. Pop. in 1840, 1,178.—Also a 
township of Lincoln co., in the state of Maine, on 
the W coast of Penobscot bay, 40 m. SW by W of 
Augusta, and drained by a branch of St. George 
river. It has a fine harbour, and is noted for its 
lime. It was formerly called East Thomaston. Pop. 
in 1850, 5,052. 

ROCKLAND LAKE, a sheet of water in Rock- 
land co., in the state of New York, U. 8., 103 m. 
8 of Albany, at an alt. of 200 ft. above the level of 
Hudson river. It is 5 m. in cireumf, - 

ROCKLAND-ALL-SAINTS, or Mrxor, a parish 
in Norfolk, 32 m. W by N of Attleburgh, Area 
with R.-St.-Andrew, 1,671 acres. Pop. 490. 

ROCKLAND-Sr.-PETER, a parish in Norfolk, 
4} m. WNW of Attleburgh. Area 1,010 acres. Pop. 
ee 

rth J, il if ssia, in| xony, im 
the regency of Magdeburg and circle of Halberstadt: 


= 500. oh 
20CK MILLS, a village in the p. of St. Nav 
co. Cork. Pop. in 1841, 461. 
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ROCKNITZ, a parish of the grand-duchy of 


Mecklenburg - Schwerin, duchy of Mecklenburg- 


Gustrow, and bail. of Dargun. ‘ Pop. 1,770. 
ROCKPORT, a village of Spencer co., in the state 
of Indiana, U. 84 on the N bank of the Ohio, 15 m. 


below Maxville, on an eminence named Rock Lady | 


‘Washington. Pop. in 1840, 300.—Also a township of 
Essex. co., in the state of Massachusetts, 31 m, NE 
of Boston. Pop. in 1840, 2,650; im 1850, 3,255.— 
Also a township of Cuyahoga co., in the state of 
Ohio, 116 m. NNE of Columbus, on the W side of 
Rocky river, near its entrance into Lake Erie, and 
intersected by the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati railway. Pop. in 1840, 1,235; in 1850, 1,441. 
ROCKTON, a township of Winnebago co., in the 
state of Illinois, U. 8., bounded on the E by Rock 
river, and intersected Pekatonica river and 
Sugar creek, 183 m. N of Springfield. It has an un- 
dulating surface and is very fertile-—Also a village 
of Herkimer co., in the state of New York, 91 m. 
WNW of Albany. It has a hilly surface, and is in- 
tersected by Mohawk river, the Erie canal, and the 
Utica and Schenectady railroad. Pop. in 1840, 
3,881; in 1850, 4,855. Ithasa village of the same 
name, beautifully situated on Mohawk river. 
ROCKVILLE, a village of Montgomery co., in 
the state of Maryland, U. &., 66m. W of Annapolis, 
on the head streams of Watts branch of the Poto- 
mac. Pop. in 1840, 300.—Also a village of Parke 
co., in the state of Indiana, 64m. W of Indianapolis. 
Pop. 650.—Also a village of Chester co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, 61 m. ESE of Harrisburg.—Also 
a village of Perry co.,in the same state, on the Penn- 
sylvania tke § 7 m. W by N of Harrisburg. 
ROCKWELL, a village of Bond co., in the state 
of Illinois, U. §., on the -E side of the W fork of 
Shoal creek, and 64 m. S of Springfield. | 
ROCKY, a village of Edgecombe co., in the state 


of N. Carolina, U. §., on the N bank of Tar river, | 
| skirts the Little Sandy, one of the tributaries of 


and intersected by the Wilmington and Weldon 
railway.—Alsoa village of Franklin co., in the state 
of Virginia, on the N side of Pig river, an affluent 
of Roanoke river. Pop. in 1850, 450. 

ROCKY (Carr), a headland of Tasmania, on the 
N coast, to the E of the mouth of Detention or Tret 
river, and between Circular Head and Table Cape. 

ROCKY-BAY, an indention of the E coast of 
Labrador, to the SE of Sandwich bay. 

ROCK Y-BRIDGE, a creek of New South Wales, 
which forms the boundary line between the counties 


of Georgiana and Bathurst, and flows into Aber- | 


erombie river. 
ROCK Y-CREEEK, a river of New South Wales, in 
the district of Darling Downs, an affluent of the 
ROCK Y-ISLAND, a small island of the Paracels 
group, in the China sea, in N lat. 16° 50’, E_ long. 
112° 20’°.—Also an island of 8. Australia, in the co. 
of Flinders, in Coffin-hay, to the S of Point Drum- 


mond. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, an extensive mountain- 
chain in N. America, running from about the parallel 
of 42°, or from the head- sources of the Platte and the 
Colorado, to the shores of the Arctic ocean. In its 
widest extent, the system of the Rocky mountains 
may be regarded as extending from the Arctic ocean 
to the gulf of Mexico, being Hates southward 
from the N frontiers of New California, by the Cor- 
dillera-de-Anahuac, the Sierra- Verde, and the Sierra- 
Madre. The general direction of the chain is paral- 
lel to the coast-line of the Pacific, and at a distance 
varying from 400 to 600 m.; but between them and 
the coast rise several minor ranges. ‘‘ By examin- 
ing the maps of California and Oregon, it will be 
perceived that all the great rivers have their sources 
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long. This is not only true in regard to the great 
ara that flow to the W and seek the Pacific, but 


holds equally good with those that have their courses 


to the 8, E, and N, discharging their waters into the 
gulfs of California and Mexico, the Northern Atlan- 
tic and the Arctic oceans; this fact informs us at 
once that the highest part of the continent of N. 
America is situated within the above limits, in a 
line NNW and SSE; and that the breadth of this 
dividing range can nowhere exceed the distance 
between the sources of the magnificent rivers, some 
of which are 1,000 m.in length. This area, of about 
12,000 sq. m., may with cpio be denominated 
the apex of the water-shed of N’ erica, W of the 


Mississippi, for it will be found that the Columbia — 


and Frazer's rivers, with their numerous branches, 
have their sources in it on the W; the Colorado, 
Rio-del-Norte, and Arkansas on the 8; the Platte, 
Yellow-Stone, and Missouri on the E; the Sas- 
katchawan on the NE; and the Athabasca on the 
N.” [ Wilkes]. The greatest measured elevations in 
this main portion of the Rocky mountain system, 
are Fremont's peak, in N lat. 43° 10°, W long. 110° 
13’, alt. 13,568 ft., at the sources of the Columbia, 
Colorado,and Nebraskaor Platte; and Mounts Brown 
and Hooker, both nearly under the parallel of 53°, 
and at the sources of the Saskatchawan, and having 
respectively an alt. of 15,000 ft. and 14,700 ft. The 
Great South pass, leading from the valley of the 
Sweetwater on the E, to Fort-Hall on the 8 fork of the 
Columbia, crosses the range a little to the § of Fre- 
mont’s peak, at an alt. of 7,400 ft. above sea-level, in 


| N lat. 42° 24", W long. 109° 26". Approaching it from 


the mouth of the Sweetwater, a sandy plain, 120 
m. in length, conducts by a regular and gradual 
ascent to its summit, 320 m. from Fort-Laramie, 
and 960 m. from the mouth of the Kansas. At 
8 m. from the summit, on the W side, the road 


the Colorado. This remarkable depression is near- 
ly 20 m. in width, and is traversed by several 
lifferent roads.—The next pass across this portion of 
the Rocky mountains oceurs in about 43° 32’, and 
leads from the source of Madison river, an af- 
fluent of the Missouri, to Henry's river, a branch 
of the § fork of Columbia, and thence to Fort-Hall. 
Further N, in N lat. 46° 32’, is the Great pass, lead- 
ing from Fort-Mackenzie on the Missouri, to the 
Flathead river, an upper affluent of the Columbia, 
The Athahasea pass lies tothe N of Mounts Hooker 
and Brown, in about 52° 30° N lat., and leads from 
the head of the Athabasca or Red Deer river, to 
the head of the Frazer river. This pass, which is 


'used by the Hudson’s bay traders,“has an alt. of 


about 7,200 ft. To the N of this point, the Rocky 
mountains sink considerably in general elevation, 
the valleys become wider, and the general charac- 
ter of the scenery less precipitous. The valleys 
which form the passes through the mountains lie 
transversely to them, and the principal rivers which 
flow towards the E have their sources beyond the 
axis of the range. The Umjigah or Peace river, 
which flows intothe Great Athabasca lake, approaches 
within 317 yds. of a branch of the Frazer river, flow- 
ing into the gulf of Georgia, opposite Vancouver's is- 


| land. From Rocky-mountain house to Lake Atha- 


basca, a distance of 650 m., the Peace river is easily 
navigable, while the summit-level on the W is 
gained by a succession of navigable reaches, and 

resents a table-land flanked by mountains about a 


m. apart, and suy pocting two small tranquil lakes 
ie 


nearly on the same 


vel, but discharging their wa- 


ite sides of the vast continent. 





ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


between 42° and 52° N lat., and 109° and 118° W 







route, it has been strongly urged by Captain Synge, : ' 
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resents the test facilities for rapid commercial 
boeninirdication with the Pacific and the E, of all 
the different routes which have yet been ep omee 
—|(See oe Journal, vol. xxii.]| Beyond the paral- 
lel of 58°, the continuity as well as altitude of the 
chain greatly lessens, and it reaches, by a series of 
faolated groups, the shores of the Arctic regions. 
The prolongation of the Rocky mountains 8 of 
the parallel of Santa-Fe, in New Mexico, is formed 
by a divergence westwards, uniting the system with 
the Cordillera-de-Anahuac, and then bending SSE 
between the head-branches of the Arkansas and the 
Rio-Colorado of the west. Between the Rio-Grande 
and the Rio-Gila, these mountains attain a height 
of more than 8,000 ft. above the level of the sea; 
they rise up in elevated peaks, separated by narrow 
intricate valleys, and suddenly sink into a high 


lain, about 6,000 ft. above the level of the sea. | 
Here the Great Cordillera chain disappears, about | 


20 m. N of the boundary line of New Mexico, and 
an/eleyated table-land stretching as far as the eye 
can reach, is found im its place. This plateau ex- 
tends § through the greater portion of Mexico. In 
its course E and W, at intervening distances of from 
15 to 30 m., it is interkected by ranges of mountains 
having an elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 ft. above 


the plain, also by short isolated ridges and low de- | 


tached hills. These mountains are not in continued 
chains, but in short ridges, from 5 to 15 m. in length, 
overlapping each other, and appearing at a distance 
as a continuous ridge. What, therefore, seems to 
be an insurmountable barrier, Commissioner Bart- 
lett reports to the American senate, may be passed 
in many places through defiles, with so little ascent 
that it is scarcely perceptible, until the traveller 
finds himself descending gradually on the western 
side, This is the character of all the lesser ranges 
of mountains which extend across the continent 
from the region where the elevated plateau of Texas 
begins, north of San-Antonio, to the great coast 
range of mountains bordering on the Pacific ocean. 
The general course of these ranges—or sierras, as 
they are called in Mexico—is from NW toSE. In 
abont the latitude of 31° 15° N, the great Cordillera 
range again begins to appear, called the Sierra- 
Madre, and is, as it were, the concentration of many 
lesser ranges into one vast range, elevated, com- 


Seuth America. The Guadalupe pass, through 
which the old Spanish road from the city of Mexico 
runs to Sonora, which has been traversed for more 
than a century, is over a spur of the Sierra-Madre, 
where it begins to rise from the great platean at 


the N. From this point to within some 10 or 15m. 


of the Gila is a plain from 50 to 60 m. in width. 
Between the mountains bordering on the Gila, 


tirely open; and this character prevails from the 
Rio-Grande to the mountains intervening between 


the San Pedro and the Mexican frontier-post of | 


Tucson, which mountains are, in many places, pass- 
able. From Tucson is a desert plain, 90 m. across, 
to the Gila, near the Pimo villaves. 5 of the Gila 
is a vast desert, extending to the gulf of California, 
without grass or trees, and intersected by similar 
isolated or short mountain-ranges as those described 
in the region before alluded to. With reference, 
therefore, to a railroad, there is, Mr. Bartlett reports, 
a practicable and very direct route from the Rio- 
Grande, between a point about 10 m. of El Pasa 
and a point about the same distance N of the par- 
allel of 32° 22” W, until the mountain ridge near 
the San Pedro is passed. Thence to the Gila is 


a level and open plain. Along the valley of the 








Gila, ‘ot on the plateau near it, the country is 
open, level, and not obstructed by mountains, for a 


| distance of from 190 to 200 m., when the Colorado 


is reached. Crossing this stream, which may be 
easily done by a bridge, you come to a desert shciat 
110 m. in width, which extends for a great distance 
northward along the Colorado, and southward to 
Lower California. Its full extentisunknown. The 
whole district of country named is remarkably level, 
and would require but little, if any, ing or em- 
bankment, except where the defiles between the 
mountains are traversed. This route, though not 
as direct as the northern ones, is admirably adapted 
for a railroad. 

The great mountain system above traced, divides 
the N. American continent into two districts widely 
different in physical character and in climate. The 
eastern division has an area roughly estimated at 
5,300,000 sq. m., and its general physical characteris- 
tics are immense plains diversified only by compa- 
ratively slight elevations, studded by large lakes, 
and traversed by rivers of the first magnitude. 
“The minor ranges of Eastern N. America are but 
risings on the surface that serve to turn the waters 
flowing from the backbone of America but a short 
distance to the N or 8.”"—[ Wilkes.| -The western 
division, on the Pacific slope of the Rocky moun- 
tains has an area of about 2,500,000 sq. m., and 
presents a highly varied configuration of surface and 
quality of soil, with streams of arugged and winding 
character, and small deep lakes. “ There is one 
great peculiarity in the rivers which flow to the 
west; they add little, if anything, to the eho 
qualities of the soil, from their course being through 
extensive volcanic tracts of country, and, for the 
greater part of the distance, helow the general level 
of the country; their banks have as yet undergone 
little or no decomposition. Many of these streams 
flow in directly opposite directions on the same wa- 


ter-shed, some towards each other, and others again ~ 


in a contrary direction; from which it may be 
readily inferred, that there is a great variety of slopes 
and levels, which point out the-ranges, ridges, and 

lains that influence and cause these anomalies. By 
inspecting the map of California, it at once strikes 
us as remarkable, that over such an extent of coun- 


| try as is embraced by the centre, there should be 
oR and impassable, extending through the entire | 
ength of Mexico to the Cordillera of the Andes, in 


such an evident deficiency of streams, leaving us at 
once to infer that it is a high table-land; on closer 
inspection, we perceive that the few small streams 
tend towards each other, and conclude from this 
fact, that it is depressed in the centre; and from 
the absence of streams of any length flowing from 
the mountains that surround it on all sides, that 
they have a bold and rugged acclivity. On the 
other hand, we should be led to think, from the ap- 


| pearance of the mountain streams on the opposite 
therefore, and the Sierra-Madre, the country is en- | 


sides, that they not only have a less precipitous 
slope, but that there is a great difference in eleva- 
tion of the two plains through which these streams 
take their course. The results that must follow to 
a region hemmed in on all sides by high mountains 
which intercept the moisture and the winds of the 
ocean, as to climate, is evident. The ‘ Great Basin’ 


of California is thus situated: the winds that reach 


it, in whatever direction they come from, must pass 


over high ranges, and from this cause the entire 
space is cut off from the fertilizing effects which 


other and more favoured lands enjoy.”—[ Wilkes.] 


perature than that of Europe in the same latitude; 
while the western has a comparatively mild climate 
Mr. Hopkins, in a paper on the influence of monn- 
tains on te ture, read before the British Associa- 





The eastern division has aclimate much lower intem- 
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70° N there is, in the same parallels, a great difference 
of temp., particularly in the winter, amounting insome 
cases to as much as 40° or even 50°. The western 
coasts of the two continents are much warmer than 
the eastern, and the winds generally blow from the 
sea to the western coasts; and it has been inferred 
that the prevailing winds passing over sea to the 
western coasts, and over land to the eastern, was 
the cause of the difference in the temp. This infer- 
ence is not, however, in accordance with facts, as 


the low temp. is not proportional to the distance 


from the western coast. ‘Throughout our own part 
of the northern hemisphere, it is found that climate 
has certain relations to the elevation of land, not 
simply arising out of the elevation of that part of 
the earth’s surface above the general level, but out 
of the influence which the elevation exercises on 
the atmosphere. Hadley’s theory represents the tro- 
pical atmosphere as rising and flowing over at the 
top towards the ae regions, and returning when 
cooled, flowing along on the surface of the earth. 
This inequality of temp. in the atmosphere would 
cause an upper-current to flow N, and an under- 
current to flow 8; but the unequal velocities of the 
different parts of the earth's surface, from the equa- 
tor to the pole, modifies the course of these cur- 
rents, and makes the upper a SW, and the lower a 
NE current, as shown ee lines on a Mercator’s 
chart. Yet this theory, true in its leading princi- 
ples, does not account for what occurs on the earth’s 
_ surface, because it does not take in all the causes 
that are in operation; which causes materially mo- 
dify the general results. The polar current, in 
flowing from NE to SW, meets with elevations 


of the land, and. is, consequently, along a diagonal | 


stripe in the direction of the general currents, ob- 
structed in its progress, and sometimes stopped, and 
obliged to turn back, as an upper-current, towards 


the pole: while beyond the obstruction nearer to. 


the equator, the tropical or upper-current, not be- 
ing met by a polar current along this line, flows to- 
wards the obstruction, from whence it returns, par- 
tially cooled, asan under-current. The consequence 
is, that along such a stripe, the great atmospherical 
eurrents, instead of proceeding from the equator to 
the pole, and back again, go on the N side from the 
pole to the obstruction, and back to the pole ; while, 
on the §S side, the flow ia from the equator towards 
the obstruction, and back again towards the equa- 
tor, leaving the obstruction a dividing line marking 

reat difference of climate in the winter season. In 
the New World, the Rocky mountains cross the dia- 
gonal line of the great atmospherical currents, and 
constitute such an: obstruction as that described. 
In the Old World a number of similar ridges ex- 
tend from the southern point of the Himalaya moun- 
tains to the Swiss Al sa aris the range of the 
‘Himalaya, Hindu - tush, Central Asia, Armenia, 
Circassia, the Carpathian mountains, and the Illy- 


rian and Swiss Alps; and the climates found to the’ 


NE of these chains are materially different from 
those which exist tothe SW. The gr 
ence in climate in those parts is found in the begin- 


ning of winter, and is, it is presumed, caused by 


the different quantities of atmospheric .steam con- 
densed inthe respective parts. In the tropical seas, 
a quantity of steam exists in the atmosphere, suffi- 
cient to give a dew point of 80°, making the steam 
1-48th part of the whole atmosphere. This steam, 
if all condensed into water, would give a depth of 
about 9 inches. The steam is regu y | 
the autumn and the beginning of the winter, when 
the N hemisphere is cooled down, from the tropical 





or 





| hemisphere. The steam in the ance! re 
| the Pacific ocean that flows towards the 





enterprise, that developed ay 
he 


test differ- | 


arly carried, in | 


regions in a NE direction towards the polar regions, 
towards .some obstructing elevation of the land, | 


and is, to a great extent, condensed: and it is to 


the condensation of this steam Mr Hopkins agrees, 
that we are to look for the great difference of win- 
ter climate in the same latitudes of the northern 
‘ions of 
i, with 
the 8 and SW winds that prevail in those parts, is 
carried to the American ridge, and is there con- 
densed. The result is, that the SW side of this 


chain of mountains is wet and warm in the winter, 


from the tropics to Nootka sound, and still farther 
N. Capt. Cook, Lewis and Clarke, Capt. B. Hall, and 
Humboldt, describe the climate of this part in such 
way as can leave no doubt of the fact. But beyond 


this ridge, to the NE, we have a different climate in 


the winter, it being as remarkable for being cold 


and dry, as the other side is for being wet and 
warm. Capt. rat Capt. Back, and Lewis and 
e 


Clarke, represent country in the winter, from 
the shores of the Frozen sea to the Missouri, as 
very cold and generally dry. Here we trace the 
effect of the condensation of steam, and of its ab- 
sence, on the climates of the different parts. In the 
Old World the same causes produce the same effects. 
On the SW sides of the various ridges of moun- 


| tains, the weather is in the autumn and early part 


of winter, very wet and warm for the latitudes. 
This is particularly seen in Hindostan and the SW 
coast of Italy; while to the NE of these mountains 
the climate is cold and dry, extending over Poland, 
Russia, Central Asia, and Siberia. The very heavy 
rains which fall to the 5 of the Himalaya mountains 
indicate the great condensation of steam that takes 

lace in that part of the world; and the effect pro- 

uced on the climate is remarkable. The valleys 
are habitable to a great elevation, and Major Archer 
states, that wheat is grown at a height of 13,000 
ft., in lat. 32° N; whilst Humboldt represents 1,300 
ft. as the greatest height at which wheat can be 
grown in Teneriffe, a place 4° more south. But 
when the steam that is in the atmosphere is all, or 
nearly all, condensed against the sides of elevated 
ridges, it is evident that it cannot carry its warm- 
ing influence farther N. Hence the part of the 
globe between these ridges and the polar regions 


will, in the autumn and winter, be dry and very cold. 


The project of a Pacific railway has been seriously 
discussed in the United Sates for some time past. 
and has more than once engaged the attention of 
the federal government and congress. Of the va- 
rious plans suggested for the execution of this vast 
Mr. Whitney has 
attracted most attention. question was fullv 
examined by the committees on roads and canals of 
both houses in Washington, and each of these bo- 
dies presented a report discussing at great length 
the merits or the demerits of the proposals submit- 
ted by Mr. Whitney. Starting from some central point 
between Lake Michigan the Mississippi valley, 
that gentleman proposes to carry a line of railway 
across the prairies and the rivers which lie on the 
W frontiers of the Union, and, shooting through 
one of the passes which are to be found in the stu- 
pendous chain of the Rocky mountains, to throw 
out branches to Mexico and Oregon, and descend 


| with a megeieont sweep to the margin of the 


Pacific, at San-Francisco or Monterey. The run 
would be something like 2,000 m. The means 
by which the projector conceives this vast de- 
sign might be executed are detailed in our notice 
of the scheme in the article Catirornta. There are 
three great routes now before the public by which 
it is proposed to construct a railroad, connecting the 
sea-board of the Atlantic with that of the Pacific. 
The first of these is from Missouri through the. . 
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and doubtless, the shortest. The second proposal 
is to cross the Rocky mountains at a point W of 
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advantages and disadvantages. 

ROCKY POINT, a headland of Tasmania, on the 
W coast, in § lat. 43° 1’, E long. 145° 33’.—Also a 
headland of New South Wales, in the p. of St. 


George’s river. f 

ROCKY-RIVER, a river which has its source in 
the North West Territory, U.8., runs SW into the 
state of Illinois, and after a course of 240 m., throws 
itself into the Mississippi on the r. bank, in 5 lat. 
41° 26".—Also a river of the state of N. Carolina, 
which has its sources in Cabarras co., and flows into 
Yadkin river.—Also a river of the state of 8. Caro- 
lina, which has its source in Anderson district, 
traverses Abbeville district, and throws itself into 
the Savannah. 


Belgium, in the eas of Limburg and arrond. of 
Tongres, watered by the Jaer. Pop. 823. It has 
manufactories of straw hats. 

ROCOUR, a department and commune of Bel- 
ae m, in the proy. and arrond. of Liege. Pop. 529. 
The village is 3 m. NNW of Liege. 

ROCQUIGNY, a town of France, dep. of Arden- 
nes, 14m. NNW of Rethel. Pop. 1,200. 

ROCROY, a town of France, dep. of Ardennes, 
14 m. NW of Mezieres. Pop.3,500. It is fortified, 


for cannon balls. R. was the scene of a victory 
gained by the French over the Spaniards, in 1643. 
ROCZE (Naer), a town of Hungary, in the com. 


. Murany. Woollen goods and pottery-ware are 
|} made here. : 

RODA, a town of the principality of Altenburg, 
8 m. SE of Jena, on an 
2,600. It has a trade in wood and cattle. 


-NNE of Barcelona, on the |. bank o 
600.—Also a town of Spain, in the prov. of Cuenca, 
30 m. NW of Chinchilla. Pop. 5,000. The streets 
are wider, and the houses better built than in most 
towns of this prov.—Also a village in the prov. and 
42 m. ENE of Huesca. 
RODACH, a river of Germany, which rises to the 
W of Hildburghausen; passes Coburg-Gotha and 
Ummerstadt; and joins the Itz, 6 m. 8 of Coburg, 
after a SSW course of 22 m.—Alsoa town of the 
ptincipality of Saxe-Coburg, on the above river, 10 
m. WNW of Coburg. Pop. 1,400. It has a trade 
in cattle and agricultural produce. 
~RODANG (Po o), an island of the Sunda archi- 
lago, near the E coast of Sumatra, in N lat. 0° 25°. 
tis 10 m. in length. 
RODAO, a villa 
Beira, 21 m. SE of Castello-Branco. Pop. 300. 
RODBORNE-CHENEY, 2 parish in Wilts, 2} m. 
NW of Swindon, near the North Wilts canal, and 
the Cheltenham and Great Western railway. Area 
2,728 acres. Dei in 1831, 574; in 1851, 600. 
RODBOROUGH, a chapelry and tything in 
Minchin-Hampton p., Gloucestershire, 1 m. \ 
Sof Stroud. Area 1,310 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,658; 
in 1831, 2,141; in 1851, 2,208. There are woollen 
mills in this p. | . 
RODBYE, a small town of Denmark, on the § 
coast of the island of Laaland, in N lat. 54° 41’, 9 
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well-known South pass of the Rocky mountains, and | 
thence to San Francisco: this route is very direct, | 


Albuquerque; and the third, from a point N of and | 
near E]-Paso-del-Norte on the Rio Grande. Bee | 
Paso (Ex). Each of these routes has its comparative | 


George and co. of Cumberland, at the mouth of | 


-ROCLENGE, a department and commune of 


and has a communal college and a court of first re- | 
sort. It has woollen manufactories and a foundry 


of Gomor, at the confluence of the Babazka and | 


ment of the Saale. Pop. 
| of N. Holland, on 
RODA, a town of Spain, in the ja bd and 42 m. 
the'Ter. Pop. | 
| steam-boat service from R. to Rotterdam. 


of Portugal, in the prov. of | 


' the Adriatic. 








m. SW of Maricboe. It hasa harbour at the mouth 
of the bay on which it stands, which is the usual” 


nlace for crossing by ferries to Holstein and the ~ in 
island of Femern. | 


Pop. 800. 

RODDA, a village of Upper Egypt, at the mouth 
of one of the branches of the c of Joseph, 3 m. 
E of Ashmunein, | 

RODDEN, a parish in Somersetshire, 2 m. E by 
Sof Frome. Area 990 acres. Pop. in 1851, 268. 

RODE (Nokrrn), a township in Prestbury p., co.- 

tine of Chester, 3 m. NE by N of Congleton. 
Area 1,520 acres. Pop. in 1851, 277. 

RODELHEIM, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, the 
cap. of Solms-Rédelheim, 3 m. WNW of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. Pop. 1,400. It has a manufactory 
of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. 

RODELLE, a village of France, dep. of Aveyron, 
4m. WNW of Bozones. 

RODELSEE, a town of Bavaria, 2 m. E of Kit- 
zingen, on an affluent of the Maine. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a castle on a lofty hill, where Pepin-le- 
Beeuf, the father of Charlemagne, is said to have 
been born. Pop. 800. 

RODEMACHERN, or Ropemacn, a town of 
France, dep. of the Moselle,9 m. NNE of Thion- 
ville, on a small afflnent of the Moselle. Pop. 1,100. 

RODEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 30 


|m. 5 of Treves, near the r. bank of the Sarre. Pop. 
1,500. It has tanneries and leather factories. 


RODENBERG, a town of that part of the co. of 
Schauenburg which belongs to Hesse-Caszel, 17 m. 
W by Sof Hanover. Pop. 1,000. It has manufae- 


| tories of tobacco, combs, and salt. Coal is wrought 


in the vicinity. 

RODENEGG. See Rorweneck. 

RODENKIRCHEN. See RorHenkincHen. 

RODEREN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Upper Rhine, cant. and 3 m. 5 of Thann, and 15 
m. NE of Befort. Pop. 900. In the environs are 
several coal mines. 

RODERIGO-PONDS, a cluster of small lakes in 
Eastern Australia, in the district of Liverpool 
plains, between the Nammoy and Gwydir rivers. 

RODE'V ART, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
the Rhine, 16 m. ESE of Rotter- 
dam. A railway from Antwerp to this place, 35 
m. in length, is projected in connexion with a 


RODEW ALD, a village of the kingdom and gov. 
of Hanover, in the principality of Kalenberg, bail. 
and 12m. N of Neustadt-am-Rubenberge, and 24 m. 
NNW of Hanover. Pop. 1,440. 

RODEWISCH. See Rornenwiscr. 

RODEZ. See Ruopez. 

RODEZNO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
the prov. and 27 m. W of Logrono and _ partido 
Haro-y-sus-Barrios, in a fertile plain. Pop. 260. 

RODHEIM, a town of the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt and prov. of Lower Hesse, bail. and 6 m. 
N of Vilbel, and 12 m. N of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
Pop. 1,560. It has a Lutheran and a Reformed 
church, and an hospital, and possesses several wool- 
len factories, distilleries, and breweries. 

RODI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Capita- 
nate, district and 28 m. NE of 8. Severo, cant. and 5 
m. NW of Vico, at the foot of Mount Gargano, on 
Pop. 3,620. It has a collegiate 
church and a Capuchin convent. 

RODIGO, a village of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 9 m. NW of Mantua, district and 9 m. 
NNE of Marcaria: Pop. 1,412. 

RODILANA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 


in 
of 


the prov. and 27 m. 8 of Valladolid, pays 


m. NE of Medina-del-Campo, in a plain. Pop. 640. 
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ROD 
~ RODING, a small river of Essex, which rises 
near Little Canfield, flows 8, and falls into the 
Thames on the l. | 


. of about 36 m. 


RODING, a town of Bavaria, on the |. bank of 
the Regen, 22 m. NE of Ratishon. Pop. 1,000. 

RODINGEN, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 
21 m. NE of Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 1,270. Ht has 
breweries and distilleries, and a trade in grain. 

RODINGTON, a parish of Salop, 42 m. NW by 
W of Wellington, on the river Roding, and crossed 
by the Shrewsbury canal. 
in 1801, 372; in 1831, 423; in 1851, 494. 


_RODIO, a village of Naples, in Principato-Citra, | 


5m. 6 of Il-Vallo. Pop. 900. 

RODISFURT, a village of Bohemia, 12 m. ENE 
of Elibogen, on the r. of the Eger. 

RODMARTON, a parish in Gloucestershire, 6 m. 
WSW of Cirencester. Area 4,010 acres. Pop. 
416. 

RODMELL, or Rapmait, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. 
S by Eof Lewes. Area 1,924 acres. Pop. 323. 

RODMERSHAM, a parish in Kent, 2 m. SE by 
S of Sittingbourn. Area 1,231 acres. Pop. 328. 

RODNA, or Rapwa, a village of Transylvania, in 
the district and 27 m. NE of Bistritz, on the Nagy- 
Szamos. Its inhabitants are chiefly of Wallachian 
origin, but mixed with Germans and Magyars. In 
the neighbourhood are several mineral springs. 

RODNEY (Port), a low point on the NW coast 
of N. America, in N lat. 64° 30°, forming the N 
point of Norton sound. 
_ RODONI Aare), a headland of Albania, on the 
Adriatic, in N lat. 40° 34° 40". 
- RODORETTO, a village and district of Pied- 
mont, 4m. N of Prali, on the road leading to the 
Col of that name. The inhabitants are chiefly sup- 
ported ne storal occupations. 
RODOSTO, or Roposps, a fortified town of 
European Turkey, in Romania, situated near the 
sea of Marmora, on the great road extending along 
the coast from Constantinople, 55 m. NE of Galli- 
poli, and 35 m. WSW of Silistria. Pop. 40,000. It 
is. fortified, and tolerably well-built, with good 
streets, and several large caravanserais, khans, and 


baths. It has a good harbour, an@ a considerable | 


trade, ports icularly in the ex of corn, wine, fish, 
and oil to Eaagironinople. itis the seat of a Greek 
archbishop; and is supposed to be the Bisanthe of 
Herodotus. 

ODRIGUE, See Dieco-Rours. 





43 m. 8 by E of Ashborne. Pop. in 1851, 168. 

ROE, a river of co. Londonderry, which rises E of 
Moneynieny, at the head of Glenshane, on the south- 
ern margin of the county, at an elevation of nearly 
9,000 ft. above sea-level, and runs 15 m. N, and 2 
m. W, to the middle of the E side of Lough Foyle. 
_ ROE (Moust), a summit of Western Australia, 
in the co. of Stirling, in § lat. 34° 38”. 

_ROE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Mayenne, cant. and 4 m. NNE of St. Agnan-sur- 
Roé, nearasmalllake. Pop.540. It formerly hada 
Benedictine abbey. 

ROE'S RANGE, a range of mountains in West- 
ern Australia, in the co. of Wellington, formin. 
a portion of the chain which extends northwar 
Point D’Entrecasteaux in the co. of Lanark. 

ROEBUCK BAY, an indentation of the NW 
coast of Australia, to the SW of Dampier Land, and 
between Point Gantheaume and Cape Villaret, a 
hillock visible to the distance of 6 or 7 leagues. 





ROEDENAES, a parish of Norway, in the dio- 





Area 1,615 acres. Pop. | 


| liers; enters the Belgian 


| ENE of Mons. 











| cese of Aggershuus and bail. of Smaalehnen, 36 m. 
| SE of Christiania. Pop. 1,600. 
bank, near Barking, after a course | 


ROEDOE, an island near the W coast of Nor- 
way, in the diocese and bail. of Nordland, in N lat, 
66° 37’, and E long. 13°10’. It is 6 m. in len 
from N to 8, and 3 m. in breadth, and rises in rocky 


masses which present the appearance of an immense 


Gothic ruin. Pop. 3,500. 

ROEDSKIOER, a small island of Russia, in the 
the gulf of Finland, in N lat. 59° 56’ 5", and E long. 
26° 47° 25". It has a light-house. | 

ROEFDE, a parish of Norway, in the diocese of | 
Drontheim and bail. of Romsdal, and 54 m. SW of — 
Molde. Pop. 2,300. 

ROEGEN, a parish of Norway, in the diocese of 


| Aggershuus and bail. of Buskerud, a little to the E 


of Stromsie. Pop. 1,360. 

ROELBEL, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin, in the circle of Wendisch, 12 m. 

BSE of Waren, on Lake Muritz. Pop. 2,807. | 
ROENNE. See Ronyez. 
ROENNE-AU, or Rorne, a river of Sweden, which 

issues from the NW extremity of Lake Ringsjon, in 

the prefecture of Malmo; runs NW through the W 

part of that of Christiansand ; and after a total course 

of about 45 m., throws itself into the Skelder- 

Wik, an arm of the Cattegat, to the NW of Engel- 


| holm. 


ROER, or Rune, a river which has its source in 


| Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, in the circle and 
|7 m. NNE of 


medy, in the mountains of Mont- 
joie; passes the town of that name, Diiren, and Ju- 
prov. of Limburg, and after 
a sinuous course, first Ina NE, a rwards in a 
NNW direction, of about 90 m., joins the Meuse, on_ 
the r. bank at Roermonde. The bed of this river 
contains great numbers of large stones and masses 


of gravel, and from the lowness of its banks is liable 
to inundations, and frequently changes its channel. 
It supplies numerous mill-streams, and its waters 


are noted for their excellence for dying purposes. 
Its banks possess little cultivation, but afford in 
some places excellent pasturage. Fish abound in 
its waters. The Roer gave its name to a dep. of 
the French empire under Napoleon [., of which Aix- =} 
la-Chapelle was the capital, and which is now com- | 
prised in the Prussian prov. of the Rhine. 
ROERAAS, a town of Norway, in the diocese 
and 72 m. SSE of Drontheim and bail. of South 
Drontheim, on the |. bank of the Glommen-elv, at. 
: 


20D) | | | the confluence of the Hitten-elv, in an elevated re- 
RODSLEY, a hamlet in Longford p., Derbyshire, gi sat 
| Pop. 3,000. 


gion almost always covered with snow and ice. 
In the vicinity are copper-mines. 
OERMOND. See Ruremonve. 

ROESKILDE, a small port of Denmark, in the 
island of Sieland, on an inlet of the Cattegat, 18 m. 
W of Copenhagen. Pop. in 1850, 3,805. Its har- 
bour admits vessels drawing 9 ft. of water. It has 
a hall of meeting for the provincial diet, a cathe- 
dral, and a convent for noble ladies; but is a place 
of little trade. The cathedral, which is built of 


brick, is a iificent specimen of middle-a 


architecture, in spite of the modernisations and al- 


terations it has undergone. The altar-piece espe- 
cially, an immense carving in wood, with sculptured 
folding-doors, is a striking feature. It glitters with 
gold and colours, and contains scores of figures, 
standing out of the back-ground in bold relief—A 
railway, 17 m. in length, runs from the W gate of. 
Copenhagen to this port. 
ROEULX, or Ravux, a town of Belgium, in the 
roy. of Hainault, situated on a rising ground, 8 m. 
Poe 2,500. It was the chief pla 
of a county erected in 1520, by 


aa Ae 
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| Charles V., ia | 
your of the house of Croi. It has flour-mills, Ls pay, 
va 
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eries, and tanneries; and coal is wrought 


nity. . 
RCEUX, a village of France, in the dep. of Pas- | 


de-Calais, 7 m. SW of Vitry, on the 1. bank of the 


: pd a Pop. 450. ,: 
i R FRANO, a town of Naples, in the Principato- 


| 


Citra, 12 m. NNW of Policastro. eae 2,000. 
ROGART, a parish of Sutherlandshire, compris- 
ing the Strath-Brora and Strath-Fleet. Its extreme 
length from N to S is 17 m.; its breadth, for 64 m. 
from the N, is uniformly about 3 m., and thence 
gradually expands to an extreme of 9 m. Its su- 
rficial extent is about 63,000 acres. The river 
Frora, rising in the extreme N, comes 13 m. SSE 
down the interior, and then debouches to the E, and 
passes into Clyne; and the river Fleet, issuing from 
a lake considerably SW of the centre of the parish, 
runs 54 m. SSE into Dornoch. The vales of these 
streams, extending parallel to each other, occupy, 
with their hill-screens, the greater part of the pe 
rochial area. Strath-Brora is overlooked by heights 
of from 800 to nearly 1,000 ft., and Strath-Fleet by 


heights of from 500 to 700 ft. above sea-level. A | 


band of country, 84 m. long, and 3 m. broad, which 
lies between the straths, is an irregular and dreary 
grouping of low rocky hills, flat heathy moors, 
Se ken) morassy meadows, and bl ruts of 
moorland burns. Pop. in 1841, 1,501; in 1851 
1,515. 

PROGASEN, or Rocozxo, a town of Prussian Po- 
land, in the gov. and 24 m. N of Posen, on a lake 
which discharges itself into the Wetna, an affluent 
of the Warta. Pop. 3,800, nearly a third of whom 
are Jews. The chief employment is the weaving of 


_. woollens and spinning yarns. 


ROGATCHEYV, a town of European Russia, on 
the Dnieper, at the confluence of the Droutz, 54 m. 
SSW of Mohilev. Pop. 1,500.—Also a village in 
; ie Bov. of Volhynia, 18 m. SSE of Novigrad-Vo- 
yusk. 

TROGATE, a parish in Sussex, 5m. W by N of 
Midhurst, on the N bank of the Rother. Area 4,873 
‘acres. Pop. in 1831, 901; in 1851, 1,117. 

ROGATZ, a village of Prussian Saxony, 14 m. 
be of Magdeburg, on the 1. bank of the Elbe. 
Pop. 1,200. 

OGER'S POINT, a cape on the W side of Lake 
Huron, in N lat. 44° 19. © 

ROGERSTON, a hamlet in Bassaleg p., Mon- 
mouthshire, 24m. W by 8 of Newport, intersected 
by the Brecon and Newport railway. Pop. in 1801, 
447; in 1831, 870; in 1851, 1,249. 

ROGERSVILLE, a township of Hawkins county, 
Tennessee, U. §., on the Holston, pleasantly si- 
tuated in Carter’s valley, 200 m. E by N of Nash- 
ville.— Algo a village of Lauderdale co., in Ala- 
bama, 4 m. E of the Tennessee river.—Also a village 
of Henry co., in Indiana, 46 m. ENE of Indiana- 


lis. 

PROGGENBURG, a town of Bavaria, on the river 
Gunz, an affluent of the Beber, 14 m. SE of Ulm. 
Pop. 1,800. 

ROGGENDORF, a village of Prussia, in the 
duchy of Juliers, 24 m. ESE of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It has considerable lead mines, with galleries under 
ground of great extent. 

ROGGENSTEIN, a village of Bavaria, in the 
presidial and 7 m. NW of Tresswitz, on the r. bank 
of the Luhe. Pop. 450. 

ROGGEVELD (Urrez, Minpte, and Lirtte), 
three mountainous districts in the territory of the 
Cape of Good Hope, occupying a table-land in the 


districts of Tulbagh and Stellenbosch, of from 2,000 


to 3,000 ft. alt. above sea-level. The temp. is in 
winter so cold, that the inhabitants are u 


| Rhone, 12 m. NW of Aix. 


| 12,659 aq. m. Pop. 4,400,000. 


| Moradabad, Owlah, Pillibit, 


| tory, as having been in recent times occupied 


er the 


necessity of coming down for four months to the 


foot of the mountains. — 
ROGGWEIL, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Berne, 3m. E of Aarwangen, on the 1. bank 


of the Roth. Pop. 1,200. 


ROGI, a village of Kunawar, near the r. bank of 
the Sutledge, at a point about 8 m. above the junc- 
tion of the Baspa, and 9 m. 8 of Pangi, at an alt. of 
9,000 ft. above sea-level. 

ROGIET, a parish in Monmouthshire, 64 m. SW 
of Chepstow. Area 2,905 acres. Pop. in 1851, 60. 

ROGLIANO, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 
9 m. SSE of Cosenza, on an elevation overhanging 
the Savuto. Pop. 3,400.—Also a town of Corsica, 
in the arrond. and 18 m. N of Bastia. Pop. 1,500. 

ROGNES, a town of France, dep. of Bouches-du- 

Pop. 2,000. The chief 
branch of industry is the mekaie of perfumery, 
brandy, and liquors. 

ROGNON, a river of France, in the dep. of Haute- 
Marne, which rises to the W of Is, and rans NNW 
to the Marne, which it joins after a course of 35 m. 

ROGONATPORE, a considerable town of Ben- 
gal, in the district of Pachette, in N lat. 23° 32°, 130 
m. NW of Calcutta. 

ROGORETO, a village of Switzerland, 4 m. E by 


| N of Bellinzona, on the river Muesa. 


ROGUE’ ISLANDS, two small islands off the 


| coast of Esthonia, in the gulf of Finland, in N lat. 


59° 17’. The largest is 6 m. in length. 
ROHAN, a town of France, in the dep. of Morbi- 
han, 30 m. N of Vannes. Pop. 1,500. 
ROHANPORE, a town of Bengal, pleasantly sit- 
uated on the E bank of the Mahanuddy, in N lat. 
° 48". 
ROHAN -ROHAN, or Fontesoy, a town of 
France, dep. of Deux-Sevres, 6 m. SSW of Niort. 
It was the cap. of a duchy, erected in 1714, in 


favour of the Prince of Soubise. 


ROHATYN, a town of Austrian Galicia, 13 m. 
hy Stas of Brzezany, on the 1. bank of the Lipa. Pop. 
2,720. 

ROHILCUND, or Kurranir, an extensive dis- 
trict of Hindostan, formerly belonging to the prov. 
of Delhi, but now included in the district of Bareily, 
situated between the rivers Ganges and Gogra, and 
between the 28th and 30th parallels of N lat. Area 
It is well watered 
by several large rivers, and the soil is remarkably 
fertile, while the climate is comparatively temperate. 
It contains the towns of Bareily, Bissowly, Budavon, 
mpore, Sambul, and 
several other places. This district is known in his- 


a 
number of Afghans of the tribe of Roh or Ro ites 
under a dynasty of two brothers, who, having for- 
saken their native mountains of Afghanistan, about 
1673, settled here, and procured some employment 
under the Mogul emperor Aurungzebe. Taking ad- 
vantage of the distracted state of the court of Delhi, 
their descendants ultimately took forcible possession 
of the considerable territory, which throve under 
their government, until wrested from them by the 
nabob of Oude. In 1801, the whole territory was 
ceded to the British. = 

ROHITSCH, a town of Styria, 21 m. E of Cilly, 
near the r. bank of the Sotla, celebrated for its chaly- 


beate apes Bo : 
RO STOCK, a village of Prussian Silesia, in 
the reg. of Leignitz, 6m. NE of Bolkenhayn, with 
a beautiful castle belonging to the count of Hoch- 
Pop. 750. a pr: 


r 
a town of Bavaria, near the river Laber, 
Actions were fought here 


16 m. SSW of Ratisbon. rt he 
on the 19th and 20th of April 1809, between ‘the 
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French aiid Alegent ana: ailioge of Bavaria, 
ns the iin ~ and 7 m. WNW of Schwabach. 


BOHRA, a village of Prussian Saxony, in the 
Sea ,2m. E of ries wre ig Pop. 1,000. 
ACH, a village of Baden, 2 m. § of 

Pop. 1,000. 
| RF, a village of Wiirtemberg, co. of 
Scheer-Trauchburg, 2 m. NW of Nagold. Pop. 800. 

ROHRDORF (Oser), a commune and village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Aargau, 1 m. E of 
Methingen. Pop. 2,350.—A little to the N is the 
village of Nieder 

ROHRHEIM, or Gross Ronruem, a village of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 15 m. SSW of Darmstadt. Pop. 


1,300. 

"ROHRKOPF, a mountain of the SW of Germany, 
in the territory of Baden, in the Black Forest, hay- 
ing an alt. of 3 3,750 ft. above sea-level. 


OHRSDORF (Boser), a village of Prussian | 


Silesia, on the Bober, 57 m. W by 8 of Breslau. Pop. 
1,400. 
ROHRSDORF (Gross), a village of Saxony, 11 
m. NE of Dresden, on the r. bank of the Réder. 

Pop. 2,000, employed almost exclusively in the 
mannfacture of linen and tape. 

ROIGHEIM, a village of Wiirtemberg, aa the | 
bail. and 13 m. NNE of Neckarsulm. Pop. 
ROISEL, a town of France, in the 
Somme, 6m. E of Peronne. Pop. 1,200. 

ROISSY, a village of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
et-Oise, 18 m. W of Pontoise. Pop. 1,400. 

RO 'TSCH, a village of Prussian Saxony, i in is 
gov. of Merseburg, 4 m. SW of Bitterfeld, on 
affluent of the Lobe. 

ROJALES, a village of Spain, as the prov. and 
30 m. E of Murcia, on the Segura. Pop. 2,500. 

ROJANKA, a town of Russia in ar in the 
gov. and 39 m. ESE of Grodno, district and 36 m. 


ep. of the | 


ROJATEK. See Ronrrsca. 

es antelope a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. and. 69 m. ESE of Koursk, district and 
12 m. W of Staroi-Oskol. 

ROJESTVENKOE, or TsarEVoKOURGANSKALA, & 
town of Russia in Europe, i in the gov. of Simbirsk, 
district and 33 m. ESE of Stavropol, and 6 m. NW 


of Samara. 

- ROJESTVENO, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 54 m. SSW of St. Petersburg, district 
and 36m. SW of Sofia. 

ROJEV, a town of Russia in Europe, igs ee 
and 39 m. W of Kiev, district and 24 m. ESE of | 
Radomisl. 

ROJO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Abruzzo- 
Citra, district and 24 m. § of Lanciano, cant. and 4 
m. SSE of Villa-Santa-Maria, on a mountain. Pop. 
$00. It has two churches.—Also a town of the 

rov. of Abruzzo-Ultra, district and cant. and 3 m. 
SW of A uila, partly ona hill. Pop. 1,050. 

_ ROJO (Rio). See Rep River. 

ROKEBY, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 2 
m. SSE of Bernard-castle. Area with Eggleston- 
abbey, 1,114 acres. Pop. in 1831, 211; im 1851, 
189. The beauty of the surrounding scenery has | 
been celebrated by the pen of Sir Walter Scott. On 
av Ezelest cliffs ie the Tees. are the picturesque ruins | 

ston-a 

EBY, a e of Van Diemen’s Land, in 

x of iaeete and co. of Monmouth, near 
she 


HORELLE, or Ronoxo-Daxsss a river of ee 
inea, which has its source in = piel 
Sulimana, in about N lat. 9° 50, long. ur 





runs first W, then SW, between the teritarios of 








several forges. 


| manees territory, on the r 


state of North Carolina, 


lei 
| BOLLAN. a town of Spain, in 
|m. W of Salamanca, amidst hills, aan 


a range of eminences, cove 


cane and Koranko; intersects the Timmanee 
, and expanding into a spacious estuary 
bales ¢ the name of the Serre Lous river, and aro 
itself into the Atlantic, a little below Freetown, and 
after a course in a generally SSW direction of 300 
m. Its bed isin many parts encumbered with 
and in its estuary are several small islands. The 
rincipal towns on, or near its banks, are Freetown, 
Roketehik, Rokon, Simera, and Kamato. On the 
8 bank, 60 m. E of Freetown, is a village of the 
same name. 

ROKETCHIK, a town of Upper Guinea, in the 
Timmanee territory, on the 1. bank of the Rokelle, 
81 m. E of Freetown. 

ROKETNITZ, or Roxersice, a small town of 
Austria, in Bohemia, in the circle and 31 m. E of 
Koniggratz, and 21m. 8SW of Glatz, on the Roki- 
tenka, a small affluent of the Wilde-Adler. Pop. 
866. It has a castle and a paper-mill. 

ROKITZAN, or Roxycany, a town of Austria, in 
the circle and 11 m. E of Pilsen, and 45 m. SW of 
Prague, on the Seon aba at its confluence with 
the Klabawa. . 2,854. It has a collegiate 
church, and fee manufactories of cloth and 
Iron is found in the vicinity. This 
town was taken by Zisca, in 1421, and destroyed by 


fire. 
ROKON, a town of Ripper Guinea, in the Tim- 
k of the Rokelle, 66 
m. E of Freetown. 


ROKOURO, a small river of South Eastern 
Africa, in the district of Moviza, which runs NNE 
and joins the Zambese, to the ESE of Caconde. 

ROKUN, & village of Sind, 33 m. N of Sehwan, 
on the r. bank of the Indus. 

ROL, a pergunnah and village of Northern Hin- 
dostan, in the diy. of Chuara, at an alt. of 9,350 ft. 
above sea-level, 

ROLAMPONT, a village of France, in the a} 
of the Upper Marne; cant. and 8 m. WNW of Ne 
ly-l’Eveque, on the ]. bank of the Marne. Pop. 
1,000. Mill-stone is quarried in the vicinity. 

ROLAND (Brecue pe). See Brecne-pe-Ro- 
LAND. 

ROLCHING. See Riicuixges. 

ROLESVILLE, a village of Wake co., in the 
S., 21 m. NNE of Ra- 
ei in 1840, 150, 
v. and 12 
e 1, bank of 
the Valmuza, an affluent of the "ones. Pop. 760. 

ROLLAND, an island of the Indian , to the 
N of Ker. elen's Land, in'S lat. 48° 37’, and long. 
68° 43°. iti is 9 m. in circumf., and was discovered 
in 1773 by Kerguelen. 

ROLLAS, a small uninhabited island of” eat 
of Guinea, near the 8 extremity of the island of St. 
Thomas, in 6 lat. 2°, and E long. 6° 30’. 

ROLLE, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Vaud, 18 m. WSW of Lausanne. Pop. 2,400, chiefly 
engaged in watch-making. It stands at the foot of 
with vineyards. 

_ROLLEGHEM, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, 5 m. 8 of Courtrai. Pop. 2,400, 

ROLLESBY, a parish in Norfolk, 44 m. NE of 
ees i a, caused Pop. in 1851, 551. ‘ 

ESTON, a parish in Nottinghamshire, tt 
W by 8 of Newark. It includes the township 
Fiskerton. Area 2,705 acres. Pop. in 1851, "es 
ROLLESTON, or Rotvestoy, a parish in the 


and 3 m. N of the Menan 


ce. of Stafford, 3m. N by W of Burton-1] 0 -Trent, 







the township of Anslow. 


‘op. in 1831, 866; in 1 iecnaeh a 


— 
chen in Billesdon Pp county of. 
; poly by § of Leicester. 
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Area 836 acres. Pop. 46. 9 
ROLLIN, a township of Lenawee co., in Michi- 
_ U.S. 65 m. 8 by E of Lansing. Pop. in 1840, 
1: in 1850, 1,080. It has flour and saw mills. | 
ROLLINSFORD, a township of Strafford co., in 
New Hampshire, U.8., 34 m. E of Concord, inter- 
sected by the Boston and Maine, and by the York 
and Cumberland railroads. Pop. 1,862. ‘There are 
numerous factories and fulling-mills here. 
ROLLO’S HEAD, a cape on the W coast of the 
island of Dominica, in N lat. 15° 28’, 3 m. 8 of 
Prince Rupert’s Head. | . 
ROLLONA, a river of Hayti, which runs SSE, 
and enters the sea between the port of Leogane and 
the Rio-del-Estero. ' 
ROLLRIGHT (Great), a parish in Oxfordshire, 
23 m.-N by E of Chipping-Norton. Area 2,360 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 438; im 1851, 445. _ ; 
ROLLRIGHT (Lirrte), a parish in Oxfordshire, 
24 m. NW of Chipping-Norton. Area 780 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 29; in 1851, 30. 
OLO, a town of Austrian Italy, m the prov. and 
18 m. SE of Mantua. — 
ROLPAH, a town of Hindostan, the capital of a 
district of the same name, in Nepal, 48 m. SE of 
Jemlah 


N of Amesbury. 


~ ROLVENDEN, a parish in Kent, 3 m. SW by | 


W of Tenterden. Area 5,622 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
1,507; in 1851, 1,483. 

ROM, a village of France, dep. of Deux-Sevres, 
situated on the Dive. Pop. 1,300. 

ROM, or Romée, a small island of Denmark, off 
the W coast of the duchy of Sleswig, between the 
islands of Mande and Sylt, in N lat. 55° 8’. It is 
about 8 m. long, and 2 m. broad; and has a pop. of 
1,500, chiefly fishermen. | 

ROMA, a town of Nigritia, in Haoussa, 30 m. E 
of Zirmi.—Also an island in the Eastern seas, 50 m. 
NNE of Timor, in N lat. 7° 42’. It is about 20 m. 
long, and from 6 to 12 m. broad. 

ROMA (Campaeya pi). See Campaena. 

ROMAGNA. See articles Ravenna and Fort. 

ROMAGNANO, a town of Continental Sardinia, 


in the prov. of Novara, 20 m. N of Vercelli, on a. 


hill on the 1. bank of the Sesia. Pop. 2,500.—Also 
a village of Naples, in Principato-Citra, 6 m. E of 
Buecino. Pop. 820. 

ROMAGNE, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, 4 m. W of Fougeres. 


Pop. 1,800. 
; ROMAGNESI, a town of Continental Sardinia, | 


in the prov. and 12 m. NNW of Bobbio, on the 1. 
bank of the Ridone. Pop. 1,800. 

ROMAGNIEU, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Isére, cant. and 3 m. NW of Pont-de-Beauvoisin. 
Pop. 1,200. 
ROMAIN (Sart), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Charente, cant. and 1 m. WNW of Aubeterre. 
Pop. 1,200.—Also a village in the dep. of Puy-de- 
Dome, cant. and 3 m. SSW of Saint Anthelme, near 
the r. bank of the Aube. Pop. 1,050. 

ROMAIN-DE-COLBOSC (Sait), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 12 m. ENE 
of Havre. Pop. 1,500. , 

ROMAIN-DE-LERP (Sart), a village of France, 
in the dep. of Ardeche, cant. and 4m. NW of Saint 
Peray. oP. 1,000. 

ROMAIN - DURPHE’ (Sart), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Loire, cant. and 1m. 5 of 
St.-Just-en-Chevalet. Pop. 1,400. 

ROMAINE, a river of France, which rises to the 
NW of Rioz, in the dep. of Hanute-Saone, and flows 
ina WNW course of 15 m. to the 1. bank of the 


Saone. 
| 
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ROLLESTONE, a parish in Wilts, 54. m. W by 
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junction of the rivers Moldava and Sereth, 45 m. ” 


| Spain, in the prov. and 32 m.5 





and 13 m. SSE of Bergamo. 
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ROMAIN-EN-JAREST (Sarr), a village. of 


France, in the dep. of Loire, cant. and 5m. Wof }{ 


Rive-de-Gier. ee 1,150. . 
ROMAINVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Seine, cant. and 1m. SE of Pantin. It has a fine 


park. 
pe ROMALD-KIRK, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 20 m. NW by N of Richmond, on the SW bank 
of the Tees. ‘The parish includes the townships of 
Cotherston, Holwick, Hunderthwaite, Lartington, 
Lune-dale, Mickleton, and Romald-Kirk. Area 
53,776 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,507; in 1851, 2,599. 
ROMAN, a town of Moldavia, situated at the 


‘WSW of Jassy. It is the see of a Greek bishop, 
and has the remains of Roman walls. 

ROMAN, a river of Guatimala, which rises in the 
E part of Honduras, and flows NNE to the Carib- 
bean sea by a course of 150 m., in which it sepa- 
rates the Mosquito territory from that of Honduras. 

ROMAN Sed a cape on the coast of 8. Caro- 
lina, U. S.. in N lat. 33° 2’°—Also a cape on the 
coast of Florida, 204 leagues NW by N of Cape 
Sable.—Also a point of land on the coast of Carac- 
cas, in N lat. 12° 11°. 

ROMAN-DE-LA-HORNIJA (San), a town of 
of Valladolid, on 
the 1. bank of the Hornija. Pop. 700. ‘ 

ROMAN-DE-LA-VEGA (San), a village of Spain, 
in the prov. of Leon. 

ROMANBY, a township in North Allerton, N, P. 
of Yorkshire, 4 m. SW of North Allerton, imter- 
sected by the Great North of England railway. 
Area-2,027 acres. Pop. in 1831, 525; in 1851, 400. 

ROMANCOS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
21 m. E of Guadalaxara, near the 1. bank of the Ta- 
jana. Pop. 870. | 

ROMANECHE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 2 m. SW of Les Chapelle- 
de-Guinchay. 

ROMANENGO, a small town of Austrian Italy, 
in the Milanese, deleg. and 21 m. NW of Cremona. 

ROMANIA. See Rometta. a} 

ROMANO, a town of Austrian Italy, in the prov. 
It is surrounded with 
a wall, and defended by acastle. Pop. 3,200.—Also 
a town of Piedmont, 5 m. § of Ivrea, on an eminence 
near the Chiusella. Pop. 1,800. This was consi- 
dered an important pass when the French crossed 
the Alps in 1800, and an obstinate engagement took 
place here on the 26th May, in which the Austrians 
were defeated. 

ROMANO (Cayo), anisland off the N coast of the 


| island of Cuba, at the E extremity of a cluster of 


isles called the King’s Garden. It stretches nearly 


| 48 m. from NW to SE, but is in reality composed of 


two islands separated by a very narrow channel.. 


ROMANOV, a town of Russia, in the gov.and 3] 


86 m. SSW of Kiev.—Also a town in the gov. of 
Minsk, 22 m. W by N of Sluck.—Also a town of 
Volhynia, 8 m. NE of Zytomiers.—Also a town im 
the gov. of Jaroslav, on the Wolga, 16 m. WNW of 
Jaroslav. Pop. 4,200. It has manufactories of 
linen, silk, and leather; .also some commission trade 


in silk and woollen stuffs. 


ROMANS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Drome, on the r. bank of the Isére, 11 m. NE of 
Valence. Pop. in 1846, 7,288. It is surrounded 
by a wall and a ditch, but is an ill built place, with 
no remarkable edifices. It has a traffic in wool, 
ee flax, and olive oil, and manufactories of silk, 
woollens, and hosiery. ‘! =~ 

ROMANS-DES-CHAMPS (Sarr), a village. 
France, in the dep. of Deux-Sevres, cant. and: 41 
8 of Praheeq. Pop. 1,250.. * ut 


* 
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whole nevertheless makea an irresistible impression 
on the mind; and wherever we turn, the monuments 
of present, and the remnants of pe paper a 
cence, exercise a magic power up e imagination. 
Modern R., like yt fo Aiteees has been transfer-: 
red from the § to the N side of its ancient citadel, 
attracted by the convenience of a greater extent of 
flat ground. The following are the elevations above 
op: of some of the principal points in or near 
e city. 















































ROMANSHORN, a village of Switzerland, in the | 
cant. of Thurgau, 4m. NNW of Arbon. © Pop. 350. 
ROMANSLEIGH, a parish in Devon, 3} m. SE. 
of South-Molton. Area 2,491 acres. Pop. 246. 
~ROMANSWILLER, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 2 m. W of Wasselonne. 
ROMANZOV, an island of the 8. Pacific, in 5 
lat. 14° 57’, W long. 144° 28’, discovered by Kot- 
zebue in 1816.—Also a group of islands in the Mul- 


grave archipelago, in N lat. 9° 28’, E long. 170° 16°, | Cross of 8. Bonaventura on the Palatine, 197 ft. 6 in. 

likewise discovered by Kotzebue in 1816. The | Towerofthe Capitol, | . ; 0 

largest of the group is Orpia: which see. | Guirinal pats nels sr hse 203 5 
ROMAO (Say), a town of Portugal, in the .| Sommit of the Colosseum, : 219 0 

of Beira, 80 12. WSW of Guarda, on a small affuent St. Peter's, ’ ; 497 5 


The streets of Rome are 506 in number, besides 
275 narrow passages and lanes. They have seldom 
any foot- pavement, and are in general narrower 
than those of London. Some indeed are wretched! 
narrow and irregular, little if at all superior to the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh, but as the houses are not 
high, the atmosphere one breathes in them is less 
vitiated than might be anticipated. A number of the 
| streets are not unfrequently effectively terminated 
by an obelisk, a fountain, and a church. Three of 
the finest streets of the city are those which diverge 
from the Piazzi-di-Popolo, near the northern gate, 
viz. the Corso extending to the foot of the Capitol; 
the Strada-del-Babiano, ending in the Piazza-di- 
Spagna; and the Strada-di-Ripetta, leading to the 
Tiber. The Corso, the great public walk of R., is 
about 1 m. in length, perfectly straight, with a foot 
pavement on either side. It is not, however, of a 
breadth proportioned to its length, being only 50 ft. 
wide. In the thinly inhabited parts of the city, 
there are a number of spacious and airy streets, or 
'rather roads formed between gardens and villas. 

The houses of Rome are partly of tufa, partly of 
brick, frequently covered with stucco, and 8 to 
5 stories in height. Marble is less common here 
than in the towns of the N of Italy. 

Streets and Quarters.| Modern Rome is divided 
into 14 rioni or quarters, of which 12 are on the 
E or ]. bank of the river, and the remaining 2 on the 
r. bank.—ist. The Rionz-pe-Monte, the largest 
quarter, contains numerous public buildings and 
monuments, among which are the column of Tra- 
jan, the church of St. John-de-Lateran, the cathe- 

dral of R., the parish-church of the | Re, the ‘ ecele- 
| siarum urbis et orbis mater et caput,’ the church of 
| Bibiana under which are the graves of 5,260 mar- 
tyrs, that of St. Maria Maggiore, one of the most 
pean churches of R., with the Sixtinian_and 

rghesian chapels, the Villa Albani and the Villa 

Borghese, with their splendid collections. page? 
ings and antiques, se the -ruins of the baths of 
Titus and Dioclesian.—2d. The sitag hago: shee 
tains a large but irregular square, the Piazza-di- 
Monte-Cavalla, in which pale two colossal antique 
horses; here is the Quirinal, the ordinary residence 
of the pope, with a large garden, the palace Della 
Consulta, the magnificent palace Barberini, which 
besides many treasures of art contains a library of 
60,000 volumes, and the Corso, the most magnificent 
street in Europe, which serves for the drives and 
rides of the fashionable world, and in which the 
races and carnivals are held.—3d. The Rione-pe- 
Cotorwxa, in which stand the column of Antoninus, 
| the celebrated Pantheon now called Maria-ad-Mar- 
tyres, in which are the tombs of Raphael, Metasta- 
sio, Annibal Caracci, and Mengs, the palace of the 


- ofthe Mondego. Pop. 1,500. 

ROMBLON, an island in the Philippine archi- 
; , between Tablas. and Sibugan, in N lat. 12° 
25’. Itis 12 m. in length, and has a village with 
a harbour upon it. 

ROME, a famous city of Italy, once the seat of 
the Roman empire, and the capital of the world, 
built in a spacious valley on both sides of the river 
Tiber, about 16 miles from its mouth, in N lat. 41° 
54’ 6", E long. 12° 27’ 14", at a general alt. from 35 to 
45 ft. above sea-level. On the r. bank of the river are 
Monte-Mario and the long ridge of the Janiculum; 
on the 1. the Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline 
hills, which however can scarcely be called separate 

ills, the Coelian and the Aventine hills, and the in- 
sulated Palatine and Capitoline hills. The breadth 
of the valley, from the summit of the Esquiline to 
the summit of the Janiculum, is 2 m.; its length 
from the Pincian to the Aventine hill, is nearly the 
same. The hills are chiefly composed of marine 
deposits, but volcanic products have been found 
upon all of them. The course of the river is here 
from N to 8, and the city is built chiefly on its 1. or 
E bank, there being only a few streets on its W 
side. The space faardaiged by the walls approaches 
to the form of a square of somewhat more than 3 
m. each side, the circuit of the walls. being in all 
about 15 m., of which 12 m. are on the L, and 3 m. 
on the r. bank of the Tiber. This is equal to the 
ireuit of R. in itsgreatest splendour; but of the seven 
eminences on which the ancient city,—‘ Arr i 
‘eollis,'—stood, Mons Aventinus, Palatinus, Colius, 
and in some degree Mons Esquilinus, Viminalis, and 
Quirinalis, are covered with vineyards, corn-fields, 
or villas, the dense population being confined to the 
level track between these eminences and the river, to 
the N and W of the capitol, and occupying little more 
than a third of the space included within the walls. 
The walls are of brick, and have an average height 
of 50 ft. with 16 gates, of which the principal are the 
Porta-del-Popolo on the road to Florence, the Porta- 
Pia on the road to Tivoli, the Porta-Maggiore leading 
to Palestrina, and the Porta-San-Giovanni leading to 
Naples. The length of this closely built part is some- | 
what less than 2 m.; its breadth from 1 m. to 14 
m. Although so large a space within the walls is 
covered with gardens and vineyards, yet in the SE 
parts of the city, these are all unfortunately enclosed 
within walls 10 or 12 ft. high, so that their effect is 
worse than lost to the eye, while the streets them- 
selves are often far from imposing. Some are of im- 
mense length,—others are only half-built,—many 
are narrow and crooked; here palaces reared in the | 
most noble style of architecture are half-hidden 
amongst miserable huts; in one quarter all is dull, 
dirty, and contracted; in another all is gorgeous 
and magnificent.~ In the language of Forsyth, Propaganda, and the Piazza-di-Spagna, one of the 
“whatever road you take, your attention will be | finest in Rome.—4th. The Rioxs-p1-Camro-Marzio 
divided between magnificence and filth.” The ef- | takes its name from the ancient Campus - 
fect of all this constitutes not a fine town; but the | which is still the principal place. Here is 
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Piazza-del-Popolo, from which the Corso begin -and | hibiting no token of habitation except some mould- 
the magnificent Porta-del-Popolo, a work Michael ering convents, villas, and cottages. But even the 
Angelo.—5th. The Rioxe-pi-PoxTE, in which are the | reign of destruction and decay has not quite obliter- 
: ulia, one of the finest in R., the churches of St. ated the traces of Roman greatness. At our feet, 
Giovanni-di- Fiorentino, and the hospital of St. Spirito. | and directly in front of us, extend, amidst green turf 
—6th, The Rioxe-p1-Parione, with the Campo-di- | sprinkled with trees, the Forum and the Sacred 
Fiore, contains the theatre Della-Pace, the place | Way, on which we may fix our eye as a guidin 
Pasquino, on which formerly stood the remar able | line. Their triumphal arches, and some splendi 
statue of the same name, and the palaces of Orsini | columns of their imperial paca iets are still erect; 
and Pamfili—7th. The Rroxe-pEtta-ReeoLa con- 


while, beyond the imposing vaults of Constantine's 
tains the churches of St. Girolama-della-Carita, and | Basilica, the perspective of ruins is closed by the 
St. Tomaso, with the English college, and the palace | kingly mass of the Colosseum. On the r., this scene 
Farnese, one of the most remarkable in Rome.—38th. | of perished grandeur is hedged by the Palatine 
The Riowe-peE-8.-Evstacnio, which takes its name | mount, the seat of the earliest settlement that bore 
from the church St. Eustachio, contains the Sapienza | the name of E., and now encumbered by the mighty 
or university of R.; and presents the greatest num- terraces and prostrate fragments of the palace of the 
ber of shops and manufactories.—9th. In the RIoNE- 


Cesars, and by the cypresses, the flowers, and the 

pELLA-Piena is the church of Maria-Sopra-Minerva, weeds of neglected gardens. Still farther to the r, 

with a convent of Dominicans in which is the office | the rocky Aventine hill rises from the river, steep, 

of the Inquisition —10th. In the Rronz-p1-Camrt- | bare, and solitary, and surmounted by its secludec 

reLto, the Capitoline mount [alt. 151 ft.| and the | convent. Continuing the line of the Sacred Way 
ian rock, are objects of veneration. In the 


and Colosseum till the eye reaches the city-wall, we 

midst of the square stands a celebrated bronze eques- | see the church of St. John Lateran closing the vista. 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius. The capitol is The statued front of this edifice marks the extre- 
distinguished by its beautiful stair before which | mity of the desolate Celian mount, which, thence 
| stands the Colonna-Rostrata, and by the magnificent | proceeding towards our station, communicates with 
- eollections of art which it contains. United with it | the Palatine and Aventine. On the 1. of the Sacred 
is the palace of the Senatoria, and that of the Three | Way and Colosseum lie the Esquiline, Viminal, and 
conservatori. Here too is the Piazza-Vaccino, the | Quirinal hills. The first of these, which is the most 
ancient Forum Romanum, now a desert covered with distant, is a gentle eminence, almost uninhabited) 
ruins, among which stand the triumphal arch of | on which we may distinguish the vaults of the pal- 
Severus, the ruins of the temple of peace, and of the | ace of Titus. The flattish surface of the Viminal, 
temple of the sun and moon, the triumphal arch of | which comes next, may be traced among the ex- 
Titus, the Circus Maximus, and above all the mag- | treme buildings of the modern city; and still nearer 
nificent Coliseum. ‘From the modern tower of the | us the palace and gardens of the pope crown the 
capitol we command a prospect uniting, In an unex- heights of the thickly-peopled Quirinal” [alt, 158 
ampled degree, the charm of a magnificent landscape 


ft.].—11th. In the Rionz-Sr.-AnGexo is the fishmar- 
with that which springs from historical associations. ket or Pescaria, and the Ghetto or quarter of the 
Through the cloudless and transparent atmosphere | Jews.—12th. The Riowe-pi-Rira contains the Monte 
a large part of the Latian plain is visible, though | Testaccio, the catacombs, the pyramid of Curtius, 
some of its nearest features have a prominence where is the burial-place of the protestants, the 
which hides the more distant. Its Inxuriant pastu- church of St. Paolo, after St. Peter’s the largest in 
tages and its thickets of brushwood fade away, on Rome,—an antique arch near the gate of St. Sebas- 
one side, into the faint line of the distant sea; and | tian, in the neighbourhood of which are still seen 
rise on the other into the stately amphitheatre of | the tombs of the Scipios, the graves of the Ho- 
the mountains, steep and lofty, yet green to their | ratti and Curiatil, and the circus of Caracalla.—i3th. 
tops, studded on their sides with towns and villages, | The Rione-Trastivere, or ancient Janiculum, on the 
and towards their southern extremity elothed with W side of the Tiber, is united by two bridges with 
beautiful woods. The Tiber, stained to a deep yel- | the rest of Rome. Here is the church of St.-Pietro- 
low by the fertilizing soil which it has washed away | di-Montorio, containing the transfiguration by Ra-. 
from ‘its banks after entering the Umbrian and | phael, the Fontana-Paolina the most abundant in 
Etruscan vales, glitters like a belt of gold along the | 8., a botanical garden, and the Villa-Corsini, witha 
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plain, in the sunshine that irradiates with Italian 
clearness the sward, the scattered trees, and the sha- 
dowy hills. But we are attracted yet more forcibly 
towards the objects which present themselves in our 
elose neighbourhood—the fallen ruins of the city of 
the Consuls and Czsars, the domes, palaces, and 
streets, of the city of the popes. On the N and W, 
immediately beyond the Tiber, the horizon is bound- 
ed by the Janiculan mount and Monte-Mario, crested 
with villas enbosomed among pines’and other ever- 
greens. The former of these heights on the opposite 
side of the river, and the Pincian mount on the 
nearer bank, form a semicircle, of which our posi- 
tion is the centre; and this area includes almost the 
whole of the modern town, the 
which, indeed, lies/between us and the water's edge, 
covering the flat surface of the Campus Martius. 
The ancient city of the Seven hills, beginning with 
the Capitoline mount, amidst whose modern build- 


ings we stand, is nearly all contained in the remain- 


ing semicircle, enclosed by the city walls. Almost 
every spot of it is desert: ~ -of shattered archi- 


tecture rise amidst vineyards and rural lanes, ex- 


greater part of | 
| adorned by the church of 8t. 





ee ee ee ree er 
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| library and a rich collection of pictures.—14th. The 


RioxE-p1-Borao, once a suburb, is now the most re- 


markable quarter of Rome. Here is the castle of St. . 


Angelo, the citadel of Rome, built around. the mau- 

soleum of Hadrian, which rises in the midst of it. 
Squares.| The squares of R. are small paved 
areas, in general adorned with obelisks, fountains, 
or other monuments. The space in front of St. Pe- 
ter’s, a large area of an oval form, is surrounded 
with a magnificent colonnade. In fhe middle, be- 
tween two elegant fountains, stands an Egyptian 
obelisk of a ing lb pee of granite 78 ft. im height. 
—The Piazza-Navona, a square in the centre of the 
town, the next in size to that of St. Peter, stands on 
the ruins of the Cireus Agonalis. It is of an oblong 
form, about 280 yds. in its greatest axis, and is 
hee and a number 


of elegant houses; butits chief ornament is the foun- 
tain occupying its centre, which is accounted the 
finest of all the fountains of R. It consists of a cir- 
cular basin 73 ft. in diam., in the middle of whi 

stands a rock surmounted by an obe 





figures, representing four great rivers, appear reelin- iP 
'} | | 
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ing on the rock.—The Piazza-di- 
from the mansion of the Spanish embassy, also has 
its fountain; but its chief ornament is the noble 
ight of steps which ascends from it to the church 
square of the Trinita-di-Monte. The latter ex- 
tends along the brow of the Pincian hill, and com. 
mands a delightful view of the city.—The space be- 
tween the two eminences of the Capitol, anciently 
called Intermontium, now forms a small square, 
which is decorated in the middle with an equestrian 
statue in bronze of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the 








Campidoglio Moderno, or modern Capitol, presents 
several agreeable objects, and the ascent to it is by 
a staircase adorned with ancient statues.—The Ro- 
man forum was anciently bordered with temples, 
and lined with statues; but all these monuments 
have disappeared from the modern piazza; a few 
scattered porticos, with here and there an insulated 
column standing in the midst of broken shafts, frag- 
ments of marble, capitals, and cornices, are now the 
only memorials of the Roman forum.—The Piazza- 
di. po-Marzio takes its name from the ancient 
Campus Martius, which is now in a great measure 
covered with buildings.—The Piazza-di-Monte-Ca- 
mice one of the finest squares in the city, both 
for its situation and its buildings. It stands on 
Mount Quirinal, and takes its name from colossal 
groups of two marble horses, and figures in the 
act of guiding them, placed on its summit. An 
tian obelisk of granite, 45 ft. in height, stands 
between them.—R. is destitute of promenades shel- 
tered from the weather. 

Monuments.| The wall that surrounded R. in the 
time of the emperors is in many places in pood re- 
servation, and forms part of the present ry 
between the town andcountry. Among the edifices 
of ancient R. is conspicuous the Pantheon or Roton- 
da, a structure distinguished equally for solidity, 
elegance, and fineness of proportion; its dome is 
spacious, and receives the light from one great aper- 
ture in the middle.—A still more imposing object is 
the Coliseum, or amphitheatre of Vespasian, a struc- 

























breadth, and 1,741 ft. in circumf. Its dilapidation 
was begun by the barbarian conquerors of Rome, 
and was continued in after ages for the sake of the 
materials, 'The inside was thus wholly dismantled, 
and the outside stripped of its ornaments; but there 
remains enough of the great exterior wall to form a 
striking and sublime object,—‘ an image,” to use 
the language of Forsyth, “of Rome itself, decayed, 
vacant, serious, yet grand; half-grey and half-green; 
erect on one side, and fallen on the other.” Viewed, 
however, architecturally, it isa mere mass of build- 
ing, with little merit either of design or of execu- 
tion.—The ruins nearest to the Coliseum, are those of 
the T'herma—or hot-baths of Titus.—Ata short dis- 
tance near the Viminal and Quirinal hills, stands an- 
other monument of ancient grandeur, a portion of the 
vast baths of Dioclesian, now conve into a con- 
vent. The principal hall retaining its ancients walls, 
its pillars, its vaults, forms the convent church, and 
there also remains a large square, su ported by 100 












he triumphal arches of ancient R., the only one re- 
maining entire is the arch of Constantine, with its 
pillars, statues, and bas-reliefs. The arch of Septi- 
mus Severus is also of marble, but its bas-reliofs are 
much damaged. The arch of Titus has also suffered 
greatly.—The Colonna Trajana, or Trajan’s pillar, 
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ena, so Galled | 





ing his expedition against the 8, 
on a continued spiral around the shaft, and 
ing above 2,500 figures. Its diam. at the base is 1! 
ft., at the 
ee in ia of the em =4 3 Aure- 
us, in the Piazza-Colonna, 15 « ‘ly equa 
a aa 


only ancient equestrian statue remaining. — The | 





ture of an oval form, 619 ft. in length, 513 ft. in| 





eval with a beautiful fountain in the middle.—Of 
rid 


| one of the most valuable monuments which have de- | 
: _scended from ancient to modern times, still stands | 
|} on the spot where it was erected by that emperor, 
—- with admirable bas-reliefs represent- | 









Dacians,. arranged 

sa 

top 10 ft., total height 133 ft. The pi 
: Marcus 9g 


height, but inferior execution.—Of the an 
|man roads, several, such as the Via Latina, 


Via Vitellia, the Via Awrelia, still serve to approach 


| the Capitol. 


The catacombs were originally excavations made 


Catacombs.) * ab 

by the ancient Romans, in’ digging out the materials used by 
them for building. ‘The early Christians, 

cation, enlarged these subterrancan rece 
them for the performance of thelr devotl and su i 

for the burial of their dead, These wonderful excavations form 
a subterranean world, in the fllustration of which volumes with- 
out number have been published. the fullest work on the su 
being the ‘Roma Subterranea . 
published in 1651. Catacombs of this sort are found not only at 
| R., but at Naples and other cities of Southern Italy, and mo doubt 
can be entertained that they were originally quarries, which have 
been worked from the times of the Etruscans down through a 
long succession of ages. The light and soft nature of the mate- 
rial to be quarried greatly facilitated the work, and allowed the 


ptacles, and resorted to 


* of Bosio and Arringhl, in 2 vols. f& 


workmen to give free scope to shape these galleries as they 


pleased. The principal layers excavated were of tus, a soft vol- 
eanic stone, which is cat with little more difficulty than an old 
cheese, hardening by an exposure to the sun, wind, and weather, 
and porrolano, a species of concrete of rough sand, which makes 
a very enduring cement when crushed and mixed with water 
and with pounded shells or lime, ‘The piefra 
tine stone, one of the commonest materials for building employed 
in K., is also nearly as soft aa the ordin 
edifices of ancient R., the forums, temples, theatres, circuses, 


tiburtina, or Tibor- 
tufo. The immense 


baths, and the vast cloace or sewers, cave rise to an unlimited 


demand for the stone thus obtained. Miles upon miles of subéer- 
ranea were excavated, and such is the extent of these under- 


ground galleries, that after centuries of their limita 
are still unknown. Kevsler, a German traveller of the Inst cen- 


tury, calculates that the catacombs of St. Sebastian alone are 
about 20 m. in extent: and that, if the length of all the crypts, 
galleries, and passages 1€ 
there might be 100 m. of this subterranean Rome! The prinei- 
pal entrance into nearly every one of the creat catacombs opens 
on one of the great rie or high roads which ran from the 


of communication were summed up, 


to 
the provinces; thus, some are on the Via Appa, some on the Vis 
Ostiensla, Flaminia, Prenestina, or Tiburtina. “ Theseen : 
Mr. Macfarlane says, “ are mostly low and dark; 
you see one or more long, low, dark, aisles, the great length 
which is concealed In the obscurity which envelops every object 
at the distance of a few paces from the torches and lanterr 
which you and your guides may carry. Nothing can well 
more solemn than this subterranean gloom, and the effect a 
duced by the objects brought to light as yon advance. a 
yawning tombs on either side of you, and before and behind you 
“skulls, skeletons, crosses! Nothing is here but speaks of 
persecution or of death, The entire length of few of these alsies 
is known; for, as a measore of precaution, many of them have 
been closed by stone walls, while others are so blocked up by 
rubbish and fallen blocks of pozzolano, that the boldest explo 
is compelled to halt. At irregular distances, and usually on both 
sides of the main aisles, narrower passages branch off, leading to 
other crypta. Mostly, these passages strike off at right angles, 
but they seldom run far ina straight line, while many of them 
become very tortaous. Many of these passages are now wholly 
blocked up, while others are so encumbered with rabt 
in order to get throngh them, the explorer most crawl on his 
hands and knees. Some of them, besides running Into the principal 
crypts, branch off into other low passages, which 
The difficulty of finding one's way in such a labyrinth, without a 
guide, may be easily comprehended. From the second t, or 
main aisle, which you reach, there are other passages cond 
to another crypt ; thence from another to another, according 
to the great or extent of the catacomb. In most of the 
catacombs there are crypts, galleries, and passages, underneath 
those which you first enter, and in many of them there is ‘be- 
neath this lower deep a deeper still,’ or a third or even a fourth 
range of crypts. Access is obtained to these subterraneans be- 
neath subterraneans by means of shafts and staircases, or inclined 
planes; and an involuntary descent is sometimes obtained by 
careless travellers, through holes which have been made by the 
falling in of the tufo ng of the upper galleries. In the second 
and third tiers the arrangement is the same as in the first; side- 
passages ron from crypt to crypt, or twist and turn, and lead to 
nothing. The awful silence of these deep cavities more than 
ever adds horror to the darkness. The atm rg and 
tasting of earth and dust, is hot, dry, stifllog: it is mot ‘the 
cursed dew of dungeou's damp," but something far more irksome 
and oppressive. In some of the lowest, narrowest, and most 
tortuons of the passages, this air is wet bo ps braved with impn- 
nity; there the torches go out, or burn dimly, gnd the hardy 
explorer rushes back with the painful sensations of suffocation. 
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‘het tose, here that bas life—not so much as a fly, 
the minutest insect, is to be found. If there exist any objects 
¢ are mournful mementos of man’s mortality—skulls, 

broken epitaphs, or graves closed up with slabs, bearing 
symbols of death, and of martyrdom, or empty and open, 

as it Lysin Se ps hay tenants.” On each side of the 


‘tebe. ora ber a congeries of tombs on tombs, the pozzolano or 
tufo of the lateral walls being cut into small horizontal recesses, 
each intended for a grave, of which there are sometimes as many 
as 8 or 10, one above the other, reaching from the floor to the 
roof Memorials of the early Christiana abound, the graves of 
the martyrs being distinguished by paintings and sculptures of 
the emblems in common use, ; 
_ The Tiber.| The Tiber at first disappoints a spec- 
tator familiar with classical descriptions. Though 
its average depth is 20 ft., it is not above 190 ft. 
wide, iP water is of a dingy yellow. Its stream 
is rapid, though its ordinary level is only 22 ft. 
above the level of the sea at Ostia, Its course is 
winding; and it occasionally rises suddenly, espe- 
cially under the influence of a W wind, and ys 
the adjacent parts of the = under water. In 
1846, the Tiber suddenly swollen by rain, such as 
eldom witnessed beyond the tropics, and im- 
sded in its course towards Ostia by a SW wind, 


Hooded two-thirds of the inhabited streets, and de-| 


stroyed pro to amelancholy extent. This cen- 
Boe had woe sean a similar panties. that of 1805 
being far less extensive or disastrous. As far as 
the eye could reach, from the Pincian hill to the 
foot of Monte-Mario, from the Sonte-Molle to the 
contrescarpe of Castle St. Angelo, was a vast lake, 
interspersed with tops of trees and farm roofs, cattle 
swimming, and floating waggons. Not only the 
accustomed low quarters of the Piazza-Navona and 
Pantheon, but even the Corso and Condotti were sub- 
merged, and the well-known magnificent area of the 
Porta-del-Popolo became a deep pond impassable to 
i The misery of the poorer classes under 
these inundations is very great, especially as inevery 
house the ground-floors are exclusively tenanted by 
them, the upper stories being alone inhabited by the 
yealthy. Near the middle of its course through the 
city, the Tiber forms an island 900 ft. in length, and 
300 ft. broad which is connected with the mainland by 
2 bridges. It is of considerable use in facilitating the 
conveyance of provisions, and other articles for the 
consumption of the city ; and several of the shipping- 
places on its banks, such as the Porto-di-Ripetta, on 
the E bank above the bridge of San-Angelo, have 
a pretty and picturesque appearance. -borne 
vessels land their cargoes at Porta-di-Ripa-Grande, 
at the § extremity of the city, on the W bank of 
the river. The route from R. to Florence has been 
greatly facilitated of late by making the steam-boats 
on the Tiber available for near 70 m. downwards. 
The navigation begins a little below Narni, and 
skirts the whole of the Sabine territory. The road 
is farther abridged by a new cut oom Perugia 
straight to Terni, by which the cireuit of Foligno 
and Spoleto is avoided. 
_ Bridge The river is crossed_at Rome by 4 
bridges. Ponte-San- Angelo, an elegant struc- 
ture, erected on the remains of the Pons Cilius of 
Adrian, has 5 arches, and is adorned with several 
marble statues, "The Ponte-Sisto, the ancient Pons 
Janiculanus, is almost in the centre of the city, and 
takes its name from Sixtus IV., by whom it was re- 
paired in 1474. Next come two small bridges, one 
on each side of the island of San Bartolomeo, the 
ancient Jnsula Tiburina, 
of br Tiber pe Rome. 
queducts and Fountains,| Of the ancient aque- 
ducts, there remain only ioe et their iy of 
water is extremely copious. ‘Phe Fontana. elice, 
on the Viminal hill, is supplied by the Aqua Clau- 
dia, and discharges itself through a rock under an 


an occasional interval, there runs a line of | 


‘in E 


| or cathedrals, are all of considerable 


|is the regular cathedra 


" | proud prelate proceeded with it on a grand scale, and 
the only one in the part | 


Tonic ‘arcade-—At a considerable distance, and on 
the other side of the Tiber, rises an arcade supported 
by pillars of granite, through which three streams 
descend from the summit of an adjacent hill. The 
height of this fountain renders it and its shady 
trees a conspicuous and pleasant object.—The Fon- 
tana-di-Trevi, an elegant building of Corinthian 
architecture, representing a palace of Neptune, orna- 
mented with statues, is one of the finest structures 
urope that bears thename of fountain. No city 
can boast of an Pee profusion of water 
forth in ornamental fountains, and yet the 
supply for domestic purposes is extremely inade- 
uate. 
i Churches.| No city im Europe is superior to R. 
in the number and magnificence of its churches. 
The oldest, called the church of St. Clement, is one 
of the best models now extant of Christian churches 
in their original form. The church of San-Pietro-in- 
Vincolo is a noble hall, supported by 20 pillars of 
-Parian marble, and adorned with elegant tombs.— 
That of St. Martin and St. Silvester is built of 
of the materials of the baths of Titus, and is a 
beautiful edifice. The church of St. Andrea, on 
Monte-Cavallo, thongh small, is highly finished. 
That of St. Cecilia, in Trastevere, as well as 
of St. Maria in the same quarter, St. Sebastiano a 
St. Pietro-in-Montorio, are all of great antiquity. 
The last contains the famous picture of the Trans. 
figuration, by Raphael. The churches of San-Griso- 
gono and Santi-Giovanni-e-Paolo are splendidly de- 
corated with pillars. Santa-Maria- Egizinea, a 
building of the Ionic order, is supposed to be the 
ancient temple of Fortuna Virilis, and that of Santa- 
Maria-Sopra- Minerva, a temple of that idess ; 
while the church of Ara Coeli is considered as oc- 
cupying the site of the temple of Jupiter Cajntolinu. 
The Pantheon, and the seven patria 


perha 


chal besilice 
was Se and 
all remarkable for their architecture. The Pantheon, 
built in the reign of Augustus, and called, from its 
circular form, the Rotonda, contains the busts of a 
number of eminent characters. It is a circle 180 ft. 
im diam., with a portico 110 ft. in length, and 44 ft. 
in depth, supported by 16 Corinthian columns. Of 
the GOiechrat Santa - Maria- Maggiore, a noble 
structure, is situated on the Esquiline mount, and 
has two fronts of modern architecture. St. Giovan- 
ni-in-Laterano, sehen! founded by Constantine, 
of the bishop of Rome. 
| Another cathedral, that of Santa-Croce, in Gierusa- 
| lemme, was erected by Constantine on the ruins of 
a temple of Venus, and is remarkable both for its 
| antique form, and its retired situation amidst groves 
'and vineyards. A third church, begun by Constan- 
| tine, but much extended since his reign, is that of 
| San-Paolo, outside of the city wall, near the gate of 
Ostia. This church was destroyed by fire in 1824, 
but has since been rebuilt. The cathedral of San- 
Lorenzo is also outside of the city, and situated 
the Via Tiburtina. <_<. 


St. Peter's.) In this edifice, the arts of 
and painting, are all displayed in the highest 
original structure was erected by Constan 
giving way for some time previous to the middle of the 1ith 
eent, when Nicholas V. conceived the project.of taking it down, 
and erecting a new and more extensive structure. work, 
however, was feebly prosecuted, till the reign of Julins Il. That 
popes contributed to the completion of the structure. The plan 
was coneeived by Bramanti, and executed by Michael Angel 
Vignola, Bernini, and Maderni, Most of the drawings of the 
plan were done by Michael Angelo, who also built the double 
cupola. This magnificent edifice is erected upon the site of an ~ 
ancient basilica. It is undoubtedly anperb pile.of 
and 450 ft, in h t, to the sommit of the cupola, w is tect S| 
620 ft. round. “ All churches," says Forsyth, “stand at an awth 


tine, and had 















long, 
Paty er decorations are simple and uniform. The | 





distance from the majesty of St, Peter's" It was 111 years in 
building, during the reign of eleven s fe popes, and cost 
the enormous sum of £12,000,000. It would have cost in this 
‘age and country 36 millions sterling. The cross above the cu- 
pola is 487 ft. elevated over the floor, and consequently 39 ft. 

igher than the highest pyramid in Egypt. The principal cha- 
pels are those of The Sacrament, St. Michael, and of the popes 
Clement and Gregorius. The canopy over the principal altar is 
supported by 4-brass pillars 122 ft. high. Before the church is a 
beautiful square surrounded by a fine colonnade. In the middle 
of this square stands an -ptian obelisk resting on four lions of 
brass; and on both sides are fountains with water-spouts. “ But 
the noble dome,” says a recent traveller, “is entirely lost to 
view as approach, and the far-famed St. Peter's resembles, 
in its exterior, a large and ugly dwelling-honse, rather than a 
charch.” Ita situation in a hollow between the Janiculum and 
Vatican hills, which are also connected behind it, is unfortunate. 
A grand flight of steps leads to a covered vestibule, which ex- 
tends along the whole front of the building, and is terminated at 
each end by equestrian figures of Charlemagne and Constantine 
the Great. When first the beavy curtain of dingy cloth is held 
aside to admit the visitor, the flood of light, the exquisite neat- 
ness, the fresh undimmed polish of the marbles, the brilliant 
lustre of the gilding, the life and brightness of every part of this 


wondrous temple, more than even its grandeur and eet | Clement VII. added the 


overwhelm the senses of the beholder. The Homan A 

of December 26, 1846, in an article compiled to show the impos- 
sibility of St. Peter's being ever crowded, gives some curious 
statistics as to the comparative capacity of the most celebrated 
churches in Europe, compared with other great churches, allow- 
ing 4 persons to every square yard:— 


Persons. Square yda. 
St. Peter's, 54,000 13,500 
Milan cathedral, 37,000 9,259 
St. Paul's, at Rome, 32.000 $,000 
St Panl's, at London, 25,600 6,400 
St. Petronio, at Bologna, 24,400 6,100 
Florence cathedral, 24,200 6.075 
Antwerp cathedral, ; " 100 6,000 
St. Sophia's, at Constantinople, 25,000 5,750 
St. John, Lateran, . ‘ . 22,900 6,725 
Notre Dame, at Paris, 21,000 5,250 
Pisa cathedral, ‘ie 13,000 3,250 
Bt. Stephen's, at Vienn ‘ 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic's, at Bologna, , 12,000 3.000 
Bt. Peter's, at Bologna, . 11,400 2,850 
Cathedral of Sienna, 11,000: 2,750 
St Mark's, Venice, 7,000 1,753 


‘The Piazza of St. Peter's, in its widest limits, allowing 12 per- 


sons to the sq. yard, holds 624,000; allowing 4 to the same, | 


drawn up in military array, 208,000. In its narrow limits, not 
comprising the porticos or the Piazza Rusticucei, 474,000 crowd- 
ed, and 158,000 in military array, to the sq. yard. 

Palaces of the Pope.| The has three differ- 
ent 7 dre Ree, the Fatteen, the Quirinal, 
and the Vatican. The first, situated close to the 
ee church of that name, presents three 
fronts of great extent and simplicity, and is striking 
by its size and height; but the main body of the 
building has been long converted into an hospital for 
orphans.—The Quirinal palace has become, from the 
beght and salubrity of its situation, the summer 

idence of the popes. Its exterior presents two 
and unadorned fronts. e furniture 


adjoining gardens are spacious.—The great palace 
of the Vatican is situated on an eminence to the 
NW of the city, near St. Peter’s. Its exterior pre- 
sents neither ae Sarit th nor symmetry, having 
been erected by different architects at different eras. 
Begun in the 6th cent., ithas been extended, re- 
paired, and altered by a long list of pontiffs. All 
the creat architects that R. has produced, Bramante, 
Ra 1, Fontana, Maderno, Bernini, were im _ their 
time successively employed in some part or other of 
this edifice. Its extent is immense, and the number 
of its rooms, great and small, is estimated at 4,500. 
It is 1,300 ft. long, and 1,000 ft. broad. It contains 


the Sixtinian chapel, with the celebrated picture of 


the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, a magnifi- 

cent library with 160,000 vols., among which are 

40,000 manuscripts; and the Museum Pio-Clemen- 

tinum, with the immortal statues of the Apollo and 

the Laocoon, The magnificent collection of books, 

which the love of the popes of Rome for science and 
magnificence 


their rival | . has accumulated during 
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ROME. 


several centuries, is placed in one of the finest sit- 
uations which the city of Rome commands, An 
antichamber, connected with the corridor of Inscrip- 
tions, conducts into a room destined for the use of 
readers; after which succeeds a range of spacious 
halls in which the invaluable MS treasures of the 
library are preserved in unadorned wooden : 
The ceilings and walls are adorned with fresco 
paintings, and the cornices are ornamented with 
vases. The nucleus of the Vatican library was in- 
creased by the purchases of Nicholas V., whose 
| times afforded him conetcesl eer for col- 
lecting books. Sextus V.em hed the exterior, 
and added the t hall in which the principal part 
of the library is now placed. Leo X. enriched the 
collection with Grecian MSS., and Pius I'V. em- 
loyed himself in collecting oriental works. Pius 
. united the archives with the library; and Paul 
V. and Urban VIII. enlarged the accommodation. - 
rbino MSS., and under 
Alexander VIII. the library was further enriched 
by the MSS of Queen Christina of Sweden, amount- 
ing to 1,900. Benedict XIII. presented it with the 
. of Ouoboni. The latest addition was the lib- 
| rary of Count Cicognara, which was purchased 
| Leo XII. and placed in a room by itself, 

Palatial mansions.| The palaces of R.—as the 
mansions of the nobility are generally termed—are 
numerous, but the greater part of them are less 
remarkable for their outward architecture, than for 
their size and internal decorations. Generally 
speaking they present to the street one simple con- 
tinued line of surface, with great space between the 
ranges of windows, and a large rich cornice. Their 
exterior walls are monieeaty of brick stuecoed, stone 
being confined to the sides of the windows and 
doors, or to the angles and cornices. The size and 
height of many of these mansions, however, and 
their spacious courts and porticoes, halls and lofty 
apartments, with the ene, marbles, statues, and 
paintings that adorn them, place them on a level 
with royal residences in the north of Europe.—The 
Palazzo-Doria, on the Corso, is one of the finest in 
the city, presenting three large fronts, enclosing a 
spacious court surrounded with a piazza. Its stair- 
case, supported by light pillars of oriental ite, 
leads to a magnificent gallery filled with pictures, 
—The Palazzo-Ruspoli has a still finer staircase, 
consisting of four flights of 30 steps each, each step 
of a single piece of marble, nearly 10 ft. long, and 2 
ft. broad.—The Corsini palace is remarkable for its 
size, its furniture, and its gardens—The Palazzo- 
| Orsini, that of Giustiniani, of Attieri, and of Cicia- 

yorci, are all distinguished buildings.—The Palazzo- 

arnese is of great size, and occupies one side of a 
handsome square. Twelve massive pillars of Egyp- 
tian granite support its vestibule; three ranges of 
arcades rise one above the other, around a spacious 
|court; and noble apartments follow each other in 
succession.—In the Palazzo-Spada stands the cele- 
brated statue ob Pompey, at the foot of which Cesar 
is supposed to have fallen —The Barberini and Co- 
lonna palaces are each fine edifices——The name of 
villa is frequently given to buildings within the 
walls of Rome, when the extent of their gardens is 
such as to give them an open and rural appearance. 
The Villa-Borghese is a fine edifice, with extensive 

ardens open to the public, and forming the most 
requented promenade in R. They are situated on 
the broad summit of the Pincian hill, and are nearly 
8 m. in cireuit—The Medici villa on the Pincian 









hill is ap iated to the use of the French aca- 
demy.—The most beautiful villa in the immediate 

i urhood of R. is the Villa-Albani, a little be: 
yond the Porta-Salara. : CO dat eer 





ROME. 
supplied, vi they are conducted on an antiquated 
plan, and deficient in interior order and arrange- 
ment. There are 8 public, and 11 private bid ncn 
in the city. The largest, called the Spedale-di-Spi- 
rito-Santo, is open indiscriminately to the poor of both 
sexes, to the insane, and to foundlings.—The Ospi- 
zio-de-St.-Michele is appropriated to the education 
of the children of the poor in useful arts, but it re- 
eeives likewise the sick and the aged.—The found- 
ling hospitals receive about 4,000 infants annually. 
—There are separate hospitals for surgical, fever, 
and cutaneous cases.—Here is also a house-of-cor- 


rection, where the inmates of either sex are sub- | 


jected to prescribed labour. 

Academies. | 
ture and the arts have already been noticed; there 
are, besides, many private collections and monastic 
ibraries, which contain many valuable works. Such 
treasures, especially in the arts, make R. the great 


school of painters, statuaries and architects, and a | 
place of pilgrimage to all lovers of the arts; and | 
there are | 


ere innumerable studii of painting and 
sculpture. The academy of San Luca was established 
golely for the art of painting; and there are also 
many literary institutions in the city. The princi- 
ak college of the university, erected by the popes 
. Innocent IV. (1245), Boniface VIII. (1303), and 
}) Clement VI. (1311), is a splendid building, with 8 
professors in theology, 6 in law, 8 in medicine, 5 in 
ilosophy, one in the fine arts, and 4 in the He- 
srew, Greek, Syriac and Arabic languages. Of the 
other colleges, in which instruction is given in the 
sciences and in languages, the Collegium de propa 
ain Fide is particularly remarkable for its rich 
brary and its printing-office, which is worthy of 
being visited, and which contains works in thirty 
ancient and modern languages: beSides these are 
the Collegium Clementinum, the Collegium Roman- 
um and the Collegium Nazarenum, institutions for 
instruction in the Oriental languages, the Hunga- 
rian and the German college, &c. Among the aca- 
sett agree gar = Bere the most im- 
Or are cademies of Roman history, of 
— y, of ecclesiastical history, of Roma salinitt 
es, of the Arcadians, &c. 
_ Population.| The inhabitants of R. amounted in 
1817 to 131,000, a number which seems to have 
formed, with little variation, its pop. for a century 
past. The malaria appears to be investing the city 
on every side. There are extensive districts in 
Rome in which are nothing but huts, inhabited by 
the peasantry whom the pestilential atmosphere has 
compelled to abandon their habitations in the coun- 
try. Every year too, this invisible scourge is ad- 
vancing,—every year it invades some fresh street, 
‘some Tew square or quarter,—and every year its 
terrible influence is augmented. The hills and ele- 
vated grounds within the walls of the city, where 
this insalubrity in former times was never felt nor 
even suspected, are now affected by it in the sum- 
mer. The Porto-del-Popolo, a part of the Corso, the 
entire quarters of the Quirinale, La Trinita-del- 
Monte, and the Trastavere, are already deserted; 
there are many more houses than inhabitants; when 
they get out of order the occupiers move to others, 
and neither doors, stairs, nor roofs are ever replaced. 
Multitudes of convents have thus acquired the a 
pearance of ruins, and many palaces no longer hab 
itable are left without even a porter to take care of 
them. Since the peace of 1815, however, the vast 
influx of foreigners has had the, effect of increasing 


the pop. In 1821, the pop. was 135,171. By acen-— 
gus taken in 1829, R. was found to contain 144.501 | 


inhabitants. There were then in the city 33,689 


In regard to hospitals, R. is well | 


| No. of Parochial churches, 


The principal collections of litera- | 


| is the custom of all who can afford it, to 


families, 35 bishops, 1,490 priests, 1,984 monks, 
1,390 nuns, 107,060 Roman catholics, and 37,441 
rotestants, &c. The following returns were pu 
ished officially as for 1836. 
(Males, 81,488). 
Females, 72,190) .- 
112,940) 


Inhabitants, eee 
Non-communicants, 40,738) 
Bishops, = . 


, Priests, 
. Ebeclesiastics, , Monks, 
: | Nunes, ‘. ‘ 
| Seminarists and collegiates, 
Heretics and Turks (Jews excluded), 


Males, . 
Births (Baptisms) {Pace - 


Males, . 
{ Females, 
Increase of pop. since 1835, . 
Proportion of births to pop., 
“1 of deaths, . 
“ of female births to male, 
7" of female deaths to male, 
P= of births to marriages, 
Establishments for Education in the city 
Number of elementary schoo . . ; 
" Masters, * * 


a Scholars, 4 3 - 
Of scholars there were in the Infant Schools, 
Gratuitous elementary 


Schools in which a small 
sum is paid, : 


1 
* 1 
1 
1 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


> Total, . 14,099 
The pop. in 1840, was 154,632; in 1845, 167,160; 
and in 1846, 170,199. The census for the latter year 


| returned 32 cardinals, 29 bishops, 124 prelates, 1,738 


secular clergy, 2,488 regular clergy, and 1,743 nuns. 
Of the present inhabitants, no less than 9,000 are 
Jews.—The working and middling classes are gen- 
erally stout made and good-looking. The English, 
French, and Russians, are the most numerous class of 
foreigners. — “The national character,’ Forsyth 
save, in his usual sententious manner, “is the most 


| fuined thing in R. The police of the city consists of 


about 4,000 carabineers.—The public amusements 
consist of theatrical representations, of concerts, and 
of religious processions. The season of Lent is re- 
gularly preceded here, as in other Catholic cities, by 
a carnival, a scene of grotesque and puerile display 
exhibited chiefly in the long street called the Corso. — 
The evening parties in private houses are often very — 
numerous, filling a suite of spacious apartments. hh 
country the month of May, or, at all events, that of 
October, the air of the Campagna being then puri- 
fied by the rains of Regcausbar: This is done by 
hiring, for a short time, a house or lodgings in one 
of the petty towns within 10 or 20 m. of the city. 
The passion for gambling pervades all ranks. 
Manufactures.) The manufacturing establishments 
in R. are small, but in considerable variety. Wool- 
lens, silks, velvets, hats, gloves, stockings, leather, 
glue, glass bottles, liquors, pommade, artificial flow- 
ers, mosaics, and jewellery. Ofarticles connected with 
the fine arts, such as casts, models, pictures, a small 


export takes place. The foreign trade is limited to 
| imports of colonial articles, and a few manufactures, 


such as printed cottons; the exports consist of the 
produce of the adjacent country, viz. alum, vitriol, 
puzzuolano d, olive oil, anise, and a few othe 
articles.—After four years persevering endeavours, 
an Englishman has su ed in obtaining a con- 
cession from the Papal | government for 


shaking of heads and great con sideration, allotted 4 
portion of the most classical of ancient Rome for the. 
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ROME: 








construction of sian Meas weelba the «interior or of 
the Circus Macimus is the chosen spot. 


WP Ancient citt,) Rome, the ancient Roma, though no longer the 
capital of the world, is still one of its most remarkable cities; 
and so long as it preserves the Pantheon, and the church of Bt. 
Peter, the Coliseum, the Vatican, the Sistine chapel, its mag- 
nificent filled with the treasures of ancient and modern 
art, and its Apollo, it will remain the boast and wonder of Europe. 
Still Rome, like Babylon and Persepolis, affords one of the most 
striking lessons recorded in the instructive page of history and 
the experience of man, of the instability of human grandeur, and 
the immutability of imperial data While the Divine ma- 
lediction has been so completely fulfilled upon the ‘ Golden city,’ 
[Babylon], that it is with the "ahaet difficulty travellers can 
recognise its ruins, or the most accurate geographers fix its site, 


the seven hills on which the ‘ Eternal city’ once stood, are still | 


inhabited by a few friars and their dependents; but the silence 
of solitude, and the awful aspect of a desolation too vast to be 
by any effort of imagination, chill the heart of the 
er, and forcibly remind him of that total oblivion to which 
she't too iIshastening. Yetit is not the paltry stream of the yellow 
Tiber gliding lonely through the dreary wastes of the Campagna. 
nor the heterogenous mixture of meanness and magnificence, of 
wealth and poverty—those striking features of modern Rome— 
that arrest attention of the classical observer,—it is the peo- 
ple that once inhabited these ruins, with all the accompanying 
-cireumstances of their past history and glory that crowd upon 
the imagination. 
« Alas the lofty city! and alas 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And Livy's pictured page !—but these shall be 
Her resurrection: all beside—decay. 
~ Ales, for earth! for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free." 


Rome stood originally on seven hills; three other hills were 
afterwards enclosed within its walla. It was divided into 14 
wards by Augustus Cwzar; and attained its utmost extent in 
the reign of Valerian, when its circumf. exceeded 50m. We 
are unable from want of authentic documents to ascertain the 
utmost extent of its ation; some rating it at 6,800,000 in 
the time of Trajan; w ilst others amongst whom we must rank 
the celebrated Gibbon—think that it never exceeded 1,200,000, 
Dr, Loudon, of Paris, in a late work on popnolation, asserts that 
ancient R., in her greatest splendour, contained 8,000,000 souls. 
M. de la. Maille, and the modern French academicians generally, 

will scarcely admit that there ever were more than 400,000 to 
309,000 inhebitants within the walls of ‘the Eternal city.” Other 
ant! ies are equally contradictory. Mr. Jacob, in his history 
of the precious metals, has calculated them at 1,200,000; so did 
Brottier the celebrated commentator on Tacitus. The late Pro- 
bon Spry. in his ‘ Roma ae, conjectured that the citi- 
3, and slaves, with their children, must have 

ieathed 420 000. Chateaubriand reckons the whole at 3,000,000; 
Justus Lipsius and Mengotti at 4,000,000; Isaac Vossius allowed 


the of 8,000,000, perhaps, said he, 14,000,000. The 
two most competent indies, however, am those who have 
investigated the subject, viz. the Chevalier Bunsen, 


‘and Professor Hoeck, the author of a history of the later Republic 


and Empire, nearly coincide in their estimates. Both these | 
calculations mainly npon the numbers of the | 


found their 
pi eee) to whom Augustus gave as reported in 
the inscription of Ancyra. M. Bunsen th that the entire 
‘cannot have been much under fwo millions. Professor 
oeck, resting his computation upon a different item of the same 
monument, conceives the population of Ro 
Augastus, to have been composed as follows :— 

The Senatorial and 








Eapemsion: orders, 10,000 souls, 
QC ee - 10000 
The Peregrini, 50,000 4, 
‘Their slaves, 100,000, 
The military in the city, 15,000 4, 
Their slaves, 15,000 4 
The Plebs Urbana, 1,250,000 |, 
~ | “Public slaves, 100,000, 
Total of Rome 1,905,000 
“Rome when | in the fall blaze of its glory, contained 700 tem- 
les, and altars innumerable; 3 ; 21 basilice or stately 






3 for the administration of justice ;- 15 nymphicoe or great 
for marriage ceremonies ; 507 eae te splendid palaces ; 


¢ ‘and a vast number of private houses, called insula, 60 


one another that a man might easily go round them: 145 
public offices; 2 large hospitals ; 22 famous porticos where. the 
people might walkin time ot rain or avd te excssve heat of | J 
a meridian sun; 29 public libraries; 5 
outh ; 954 mills for gri mete A 

( brass, and 51 of marble 
the « pital alone ; and 19 of gold, Mand 30 of solid 

different parts of the 
cope enorm <b lesser ones, with 






» 


| 17 great 


| frontier ; 
/monotonous level.expanse. The Tiber, and its af- 


nen or acaneee for | 


| Mohawk river, 91 m. WNW of 





ted ix enormons ob aqueducts, 105 fountains, | 
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1.852 lakes or pools re into the city fom coveeal gine 
squares or forums, 117 public baths—amongst w 

may be faeries those of Diocletian and Caracalla,—the for- 
mer of which had-marble seats for 3,200 persons to bathe in 
without seeing one another, and the latter 1 600 seats of 
marble—and 909 private baths. The golden palace of the worth- 
less Nero was the most large and splendid of imperial Rome. 
There were 5 theatres, 2 anpu ane and 7 cireusses within 
the walls, one of which, the Circus Maximus, alone contained 
seats for 260,000 spectators. The Flavian amphitheatre—the 
roins of which still remain—placed in the centre of the hills of 
Rome, towered as high as their loftiest summits. This stu 
dous fabric was called the Colossewm—afterwards cereale id 
Colisewm—-from its colossal size. Its seats or steps contained 
87,000 spectators; and if we add to their number 11,000 who 
might be placed on the and 12,000 in the 
passages, it must have contained at least 110,000 persons, who 
could distinctly behold the games and combats on the arena. 
Of the squares of the ancient city, that of Trajan of four 
porticos, supported by pillars of the most beautifil marble. The 
roof of the porticos rested upon brazen beams, and was covered 
with plates of the same metal. It was adorned with statues and 
chariots of gilded brass; and the pavement waa of mar- 
ble. The entrance was by a triumphal arch at the one end; od 
other, and opposite, was a temple; on one side was a 
the other a public library ; in the centre rose the celebrated cslani 
crowned with a colossal statue of Trajan; and the equestrian 
statue of that emperor fronted the basilica. Apollodorus was 
the architect of this wonderful pile; and so great was the 
beauty of the architecture, and so rich the materials, that those 
who beheld it found themselves utterly at a logs for worda to 
express their admiration.—The sewers of the ancient EL, for 
the purpose of draining away the filth of the city, were stupen- 
doug; and the supply of water for the daily use of the 1,000,000 
inhabitants of RK. amounted to 50,000,000 cubic feet, being equal 
to about 50 cubic feet for each individual, or probably 20 times 
the quantity which London now receives for each of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Climate.] The climate of R. is mild and soft, but rather relax- 

ing and oppressive. Its mean annual temp. is 10° higher than 
that of London, 8° higher than Penzance, 6° higher than Pan, 
about 1° higher than Marseilles, Toulon, and Nice; 1° below that 
of Naples, and 4° below that of Madeira. The mean temp. of 
winter still remains 10° higher than that of London, rradecape vid 
5° higher than Penzance, 7° higher than Pau, 1° 
Nice, and somewhat higher than Naples. It is 4° colder than 
Cadiz, and 11° colder than Madeira. spring, the mean — 
is 9° above London, 8* above Penzance, not quite 3* above 
and 1° above Nice and Provence; it is 1° colder than Naples, 
only a little more than 4° colder than Madeira In range of 
temp. R. has the advantage of Naples, Pisa, and Provence, but 
not of Nice. Its diurnal range is nearly double that of London, 
Gosport, Penzance, and Madeira. In steadiness of temp. from 
day to day, R. comes after Madeira, Nice, Pisa, and Penzance, 
but precedes Naples and Pau. R., although a soft, cannot be 
considered a damp climate. Upon comparing it with the dry, 
parching climate of Provence, and with that of Nice, we find that 
about one-third more rain falls, and on a greater number of days. 
It is, however, considerably drier than Pisa, and very much 
drier than the SW of France. [Clark] Rains are most frequent 
and heavy in November and December, Snow falls onan average 
1} day in the year. The ‘ramonfana, a piercingly cold N wind, 
sometimes blows for days together. 


The comarca of Rome is bounded on the.N by 
the delegations of Rieti and Viterbo; on the E by 
Naples; on the SE by the deleg. of Frosinone ; on 
the Sand W by the Tyrrhenian sea; and on the NW 
by the deleg. of Civita-Vecchia. Its E part is 
crossed by ramifications of sae Sub-Apennines; on 
the N the Tuscan Sub-Ap. stretch over " the 
on the 8 and the surface ts a 


fluents the Teverone and the Galera water it; the 
Arrone, Palidoro, Cufino, Vaccina, and 'Turbino 
have separate courses to the sea. The soil is in 
general volcanic. The com. comprises the city and 
suburbs of Rome, and the districts of Tivoli and 
SOME ship and village of Fl 
, & town and vi of Floyd co., in 
the state of Georgia, U. B., 164 om, NW of Miilleiee 
vile, at the junction of the Etawah and Oostanula 
ee _It is.a thriving place. A railway extends 
to Kingston on the Western. mad. Ate 
eee 
on the 0, ™ 
pared a township of Oneidoe. New York, on the 
‘Albany intersected — 
hy the Erle eanal and the Syracuse and. Utica rail- 
The village has cotton factories, blast furna- - ry 
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in 1840, 5,680; in 


ces, and flour-mills. Pop. of t., 
1850, 7,915.— Also a tow hip of 
Maine, 17 m. N by W of Augusta.—Also a town- 

ni of Bradford co., Pennsylvania, 110 m. N by E 


of burg. Pop. 1,000. 

ROME - DE- CERNON (Sauvt), a eo 
France, in the dep. of Aveyron, 5 m. SE of Saint- 
Rome-de-Tarn, on the Cernon. Pop. 600. : 

ROME-DE-TARN (Sart), a town of France, in 
the dep, of Aveyron, near the 1. bank of the Tarn, 
7m. N of Saint-Affrique. 8 1,560. The older 
part of the town is surrounded by a wall and ditch, 

the neighbourhood are mines of coal, 

ROMELLA, or Rum-Ix1, the most extensive pro- 
vince of European Turkey, deriving additional con- 
sideration from its comprehending the two largest 
cities of that division of the empire, Constantmople 
and Adrianople. The Turkish ejalet Rum-ili com- 
prehends, in the widest application of the name, all 
the Turkish territory to the W and N of the Bos- 
porus; but is generally regarded by Turkish geo- 
graphers as strictly embracing bala districts 
which anciently formed the coun of Thraci 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece; and of these some 
districts of coast-land, and all the islands of the 
recently formed a distinct pashalik governed 


Kennebec co., 


by the 
consulted the very best maps in his admeasurement 
of this large prov., estimated its superficial extent, 
according to the Turkish arrangement, at 107,572 
. m., and the total pop. in 1823 at 6,300,000 souls, 
e shall divide our account of this country under 
the two heads of Thrace and Macedonia, 


I. Turace.—This division of Romelia is bounded | 


on the N by the chain of the Balkan or Mount He- 
mus; on the E by the Black sea and the sea of Mar- 
mora; on the § by the Augean sea; and on the W 


by the Pangean chain of mountains. This country | 


anciently comprised several exten kingdoms. 
Its present pop. consists of Greeks—in part the de- 
seendants of its ancient inhabitants—Bulgarians, 
Turks, Armenians, and Jews, Wool is the great 


article of e tion from this country, It is not 
of a fine quality, but is wrought up with finer wools 
into a variety of stuffs. Cotton is cultivated in all 
the southern districts, and is exported both in a raw 
and manufactured state; but the supply from 
America has nearly annihilated this branch of Turk- 


ish commerce, ‘The districts around the plain of 
Adrianople furnish a large quantity of excellent 
silk esteemed equal if not superior to that of Asiatic 
rowth. Wax isa large article of export to Eng- 
, France, and Holland. The tobacco grown, 
which is considered the finest produced in Europe, 
is chiefly consumed in the country; the surplus used 
to be exported to Russia, Olives are cultivated in 
the district extending between the gulfs of Enos 
and Lagos; but the oil is only used in the prepara- 
tion of . There are manufactories of Siwoash 
leather at Gallipoli, The wines of this prov. have 
peered from their ancient reputation, 
‘he 1 eg a country forms the sanjak of 
Sophia, which is intersected throughout its whole 


ity of Philippopolis are fertile in rice, and this fertil- 
ity has attracted the pop. from the nerthern declivi- 
ties of Rhodope and the southern sides of Hamas, 
to the neighbourhood of ES siippeperie and the 
Maritza. The sanjak of Tehirmene, lying to the E 
of that of Sophia, is traversed by the Maritza and 
Tundsha, and is very fertile in grain. The city of 
coe is situated in this sanj., 

Constantinople. The counter-forts of the Strandsha 









intersect. the sanj. of Kirk-kilissa from NE to SE, | Servia and a part of Upper Bosnia; on 





of | 


| of Bu 


Capitan Pasha. Hassel, who says that he | 


height, between which are the gulfs of 
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| ag Se 
ib x ; | in the gulf of Enos, 
length by the Maritza, The districts in the vicine | 


| divided into 
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and terminate abruptly on the coasts of the Black. 
sea, A ramification of these heights, called Cheit- 
an, encloses the country 
Port Ainada or Niada, under Cape Ainada, the 
Thymias promontorium of the ancients, is capable of 
receiving large vessels. Sizeboli, the ancient Soz- 
iz, is situated on one of the promontories formed 

by the chain of Mount Cheitan, on the 8 of the gulf 
s. Geographers have confounded this town 
with that of Anchialle, which, belongs to the sanj. 
of Silistria, and is situated on the opposite side of 
the gulf. Both these towns are well-fortified and 
Peres the entrance of the A sae The cupidity of 
urkish pashas has thrown the political geography 
of the country in some instances into inextricable 
confusion, A t portion of the S declivities of 
the Hemus belong to the eee of Viza, eiehoveel 
they are geographically situated in that of Kirk- 
kilissa. And again, at the 8 extremity of this in- 
sulated portion of Viza, we find a small canton 
politically. belonging to the san). of Silistria in Bul- 
paria, The sanj. of Viza, forming the most moun-~ 
tainous and least fertile district of Thrace, is divid- 
ed by the Kutshuk-Balkan into two equal portions. 
The ancient Melinophagi inhabited the eastern dis- 
trict of this chain, Besides the metropolis of the 
empire, this sanj. contains Visa, the ancient resi- 
dence of the kings of Thrace, under the W heights 
of Samakoska; and Serai, which now affords a tran- 
quil habitation to the last descendants of the khans 
of the Crimea. The sanj. of Gallipoli, comprehend- 
ing the southern part of ancient Thrace, and the 


| eastern part of Macedonia, is bounded on the 8 by 


the sea of Marmora, the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
the Archipelago, and the sanj. of Salonichi; and on 
the W by the latter sanj. and that of Ghiustendil. 
It comprises all the coast, from Constantinople to 
the gulf of Cavala opposite to the isle of Thassos. 
The coast is ponders) by mountains of moderate 
Cavala, La- 
gos, Enos, and Saros the ancient Melas. The prin- 
cipal capes are Grenica, Makei, Marogna, As- 
The Despoto-Dagh, the ancient Lior, a 
of the Balkan, forms the N beanie ra 
considerable length; the E barrier is formed by the 
Tekkiur-Dagh, The Maritza, or Hebrus, which in- 
tersects the country from N to 8, is the principal 
stream, It receives the Ipsala-su, the Wrejininn, 
and the Erkene, The Karatsh, the Arda, the Cara- 
su or Nesto—the ancient Nestus—the Anghista, 
and the Stroma or Strymon, water the W parts of the 
country, All these rivers flow into the Archipelago. 
The only remarkable lake is that of Takinos,” 
ancient Cercine, The soil of this district is varied ; 
in some places it is stony and arid, in others very 
fruitful. ‘The climate is pleasant. The land is 
well-cultivated, and produces wheat of an excellent 
quality; rice is grown on the banks of the Maritza 
and Carasu; cotton in the 
peninsula; and tobacco in the environs of Cavala. 
Wood is scarce; the pasturages are extensive and 
large herds of cattle ; fishing is productive 
The principal articles of ex- 
rtation are corn, cotton, silk, raw wool, morocco- 
eather, and gall-nuts. The soma | — of Abdera, 
situated fn this district; the Strymon and the Hebrus 
recall the ical tale of Orpheus. The city of 
Gallipoli or Kalepolis, is situated in the Thracian 
Chersonese, at the entrance of the Dardanelles. __ 
II, Maczpow1a,—Macedonia, one of the most fer- 





of the ancient Syrmiades. 
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ria and Thrace; on the § by the 


duces wine, oil, cotton, and all the cereales. 

chain of Scardus, and of Pangeus still celebrated for 
its silver-mines, with the southern ramifications of 
Pindus, enter and traverse this beautifal country. 


ists, whose descendants still exist here under the 
name of Vlaches; the rest of the pop. has chiefly 
derived its origin from Greece. The sanj. of Pris- 
tina, politically belonging to that of Scutari, but 
pao tered to Macedonia, is highly fertile, and 
comprehends the as of Kossovo, the ancient 
Campus Merule. e sanj. of Ghiustendil com- 
prehends nearly all the ancient Peonia, which is 
ted from Macedonia, properly so called, by 
the heights of Perserin-Dagh. In the canton of 
Karattova, which occupies the centre of this district, 
there are rich silver-mines. Ghiustendil or Kos- 
tendil, a fortified town to the SE of Strymon, might 
form the key to Northern Greece, according to the 
ancient limits of that country. Keupreli upon the 
Vardar, is the central point of communication be- 
tween the towns of Macedonia and those of the 
western provinces of Turkey. . The sanj. of Uscup 
or Uskub is mostly formed by the upper valley of 
the Vardar, having the chain of rine on the W, 
and that of Gliubotin on‘the N. The sanj. of Ochri 
or Ochrida, the most barren and wild district of all 
European Turkey, is bounded on the NW and N by 
Scutari; on the E by Monastir; and on the W by 
Avlona. Its cap. isthe centre of communication 
betwixt Scutari, Trawnik, and Janina. The lake 
of Ochrida, the ancient Jychnidus, lies between 
Mount Bora and the Candavian chain. The sanj. 
of Monastir is skirted on the § by Thessaly, and on 
the W by Albania. The chain of Pindus cuts its 
western limits, and the mountains of Sarakina, 
Tsinatzigos, and Mororitshi—all ramifications of 
the same chain—intersect it from E to W, so as to 
divide the waters of the Haliacmon from those of 
the Erigone. This district comprehends the ancient 
Pelagoma, Lmathia, : 
Monastir or Bitoglia, is the residence of the pasha 
of Romelia. The canton of Monastir occupies the 
centre of the plains which are traversed by the 
heights of Sirakina! The sanjak of Saloniki is 
bounded on the N by the heights of Karadjova and 


Velitz-Dagh ; and on the W by the mountains of 







ancient Chaleedonian Chersonesus. The Vardar, 
which flows into the gulf of Saloniki, divides it into 
two parts. The canton of Kara-Dagh is very moun- 
tainous; but that of Moglena offers fertile plains, 
inhabited by an industrious population. Saloniki, 
the ancient Thessalonica, is, next to Constantinople, 
the principal port of European Turkey: The chain 
of Mount Athos commences at the village of Sidero- 
Kapsi, and terminates at the eastern point of the 
Chalcidian Chersonesus. Athos, no less celebrated 
for its height and bulk than Olympus for its amaz- 
ing loftiness, is, properly speaking, a chain of moun- 
tains 8 leagues {ony , and 4 broad, running far into 
the sea, and joined to the mainland of Macedonia 
by an isthmus which Xerxes, the Persian monarch, 
proposed to.cut through and separate from the con- 


by ancient writers. Even Plutarch and Pliny 
affirmed that its shade was projected, when the sun 


the city of Myrrhina in the isle of Lemnos. Its 
height has been given in Walpole’s Memoirs of Eu- 


er er ees or 4,350 ft., and by 
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archipelago | barometrically by Gantier, inserted in the ‘Awncilen 

and Thessaly; and on the W by Albania. i | de Chimie et de Physique, for December 1821, fixes 
The | its alt. at 6,776 ft. 

Rushkin, ‘in the gov. of Poltava, and flows ina 8 
ne ins | and SE course of 90 m. to the Sula. 
Its northern parts were peopled by Illyrian colon- 
of Poltava, on the r. bank of the Sula, at the con- 
fluence of the Romen, 
bacco raised in the neighbourhood, also in silk and 
cotton goods. . 






in the division of Novara, near Galicate. - 


m. SE of Toledo. 
flour, oil, wine, and rushes. 


Olmutz, a small affluent of the Mohra. 


manufactories of coarse woollens. 


yqiat, Mygdonia, Orestida, | 
Eordea. Its chief town, | 


Hero-Livado, which separate it from Monastir, the | 


| between the cos. of Monmouth and Glamorgan, falls 


tinent. Its elevation was pretinionsty exaggerated | 


was in the summer-solstice, on the market-place of 


erat 3,353 ft. A later measurement, taken | 
































ROMEN, a river of Russia, which rises near 


ROMEN, or Romx1, a town of Russia, in the gov. 


It carries on a trade in to- 


ROMENTINO, a village of Continental Sardinia 


ROMERAL, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 24 
Pop. 1,700. It has a trade in 
Moravia, 27 m. N of 


: Pop. 2,100. 

It has iron-forges and bleacheries. : ' 
ROMESCAMPS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Oise, 6m. NNE of Formerie. Pop. 1,400. It has 


ROMERSTADT, a town of 


ROMETTA, a town of Sicily, in the Val-di-De- 
mona, 5m. NW of Messina. 

ROMFORD, a parish and market-town in Essex, 
12 m. ENE of London, intersected by the Eastern 
Counties railway. Area of p. 9,173. Pop. in 1801, 
8.179: in 1831, 4,294; in 1851, 6,291. The town 
consists principally of one spacious street. It has 
important corn cattle markets. Adjoining to 
the town are extensive barracks for cavalry. It is 
a polling-place for the 8 division of the co. 

OMHILD, a walled town of the duchy of Saxe- 


Meiningen, 17 m. SSE of Meiningen. Pop. 1,570. 
Fruit is extensively cultivated in the vicinity. 


ROMI, a village of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
of Diyarbekir, 45 m. Sof Kirkesich. —— 

ROMILEY, or Romteren, a township of the par- 
ish of Stockport, in Cheshire, 4 m. E by N of Stock- 
port. Pop. 1,400. 

ROMILY, a town of France, dep..of Aube, near 
the Seine, 9 m. E of Nogent-sur-Seine. Pop. 2,600. 
It has manufactories of caps and stockings, and iron- 
works and -works, 

ROMILLY-SUR-ANDELLE, «a town of France, — 
dep. of the Eure, near Pont-de l’Arche, on a stream 
of the same name. Pop. 1,300. It has fulling- 
mills for the cloth manufactures of Elbeeuf and 
Louviers, and co -works. ; 

ROMISHORN. See Romansnorn.- adi 

ROMMEDAL, a parish and village of Norway, 
in the bail. of Hedemarken, 60 m. NNE of Chris- 
tiania. | 

ROMMERSKIRCHEN, a village of Prussia, in 
the reg. and 15m. SSW of Dusseldorf, near the 1. 
bank of the Gill, an affluent of the Erft. Pop. 1,400. 

ROMNEY, a river which rises in the lower part 
of Brecknockshire, and, after ing a SE course 


























into the Severn near Routh. 

ROMNEY, a township of Hampshire co., Virgi- 
nia, U. §., on the E side of the 8 branch of the Po. 
tomac, 150 m, NW of Richmond.—Also a township 
of Tippecanoe co., Indiana, 51 m. NW of Indiana- 















is. 
me ROMNEY-MARSH, an extensive tract of marsh- 
land, on the coast of the English channel, in Kent, 
comprising between 23,000 and 24,000 acres, witha 
op. of about 8,000. This magnificent level, per- 
haps the greatest sheep-feeding district in the king- 
dom, formerly constituted an arm of the sea, where 
vessels rode in deep water. It is secured against 
the inroads of the sea by an immense embankment _ 
called Dymchurch-wall, on which there isa pood 3 
road for carriages. The perpendicular height of .. 
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is from 12 to 18 or 20 ft. On the side next 


i 
‘ 
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the sea, it forms a shelving, irregular beach, car- | 


ried out artificially to the distance of 100 yds. The 
‘top of the wall measures from 15 to 30 ft. in width. 
Its length is somewhat morethan 3m. The drain- 
age is effected by arched sluices passing under the 
banks. These gates permit the interior waters to 
| -pass off when the tide is low, and prevent those of 
the sea from entering at high water. 

ROMNEY (New), a pee and port in Kent, 33 
m. SE of Maidstone, and 22 m. 8 by W of Canter- 


1831, 983: in 1851, 1,053. The town, which con- 
sists chiefly of one broad well-paved street, is si- 
tuated on a rising ground in the middle of Romney- 
marsh. The principal trade is in the cattle grazed 
on the Marsh. R. is a member of the cinque-ports. 
See Hastincs. For many years it has been incon- 
siderable as a sea-port, its haven having been de- 
stroyed by an irruption of the sea. Until the pass- 
ing of the reform act, by which it was disfranchised, 
New R. enjoyed the privilege of returning 2 repre- 
sentatives to parliament. It is a polling-place for 
_ the E division of the county. 

ROMNEY (Otp), a parish and member of the 
town and port of New Romney, Kent, 2m. W by N 
of New Romney. Area 2,535 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
109; in 1831, 113; in 1851, 130. 
~ ROMONT, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
‘and 12 m. SW of Friburg. Pop. 850. 

ROMO0OS, a parish and village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. and 12 m. WSW of Lucerne. Pop. 1,350. 

ROMORANTIN, a town of France, dep. of Loir- 
et-Cher, on the Seudre, 24 m. SE of Blois. Pop. 
6,806. It has extensive manufactures, chiefly of 
coarse woollens, and several spinning-mills and 
tanneries.—The arrond. of R. has an area of 207,719 
hectares, and comprises 6 cantons. Pop. in 1846, 
49.200. 

ROMROD, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 22 m. 
NW of Fulda. Pop. 1,000. 
~ ROMSDAL, a bailiwick or district in the central 
-part of Norway, in the SW of Drontheim dio., wa- 
tered by the 
which is Christiansand. Area 4,500sq.m. It gives 
‘name to a number of small islands in the German 
begs off its coast. 

ROMSDALS-ELV, a river of Norway, which rises 
in the Dofrines, and flows by a NW course into 
Romsdals-fiord, a gulf on the W coast of Norway, 
in N lat. 62° 40°. 

| _ ROMSEY, or Romsey, a parish and borough in 
the co. of Southampton, 8 m. NW by N of South- 
ampton and 14 m. ESE of Salisbury, on the river 
Test, which falls into Southampton bay, 5 m. 
| Sof the town. Area of p. 7,652 acres. Pop. in 

1801, 4,274; in 1831, 5,432; in 1851, 4,961. The 

‘ehurch is an ancient cruciform edifice, once part of 
an abbey founded by Edward the Elder. The town 


is the market for a wide and rich district. The 
Andover canal connects it with Southampton water, 
and the Test affords command of water-power 
which has been a in turning several corn- 
mills, and in the manufacture of paper and sacking. 
The only manufactures that R. can be said now to 
possess anon of parchment and dressed skins; 
and the chief trade, besides the vending of these, is 
wool-stapling; a great deal of business, however, is 
done in the paren of corn and the preparation of 
malt as well as flour. 

_ ROMSOE, a small island of Denmark, in the 
bher? Belt, on the NE coast of Funen, in N. lat. 


ROMULUS, a townshi 
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| situated in N lat. 58° 55’, and in W long. 5° 51’; 
Area 2,909 acres. Pop. in 1801, 755; in| 


| 1m.8 of the SW 


auma or Romsdal, the chief town of 


| of Seneca co., New Y . 
U.8., on the W side of Cay Sere dito et 
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Albany. Pop. 2,040.—Also a township of Wayno 
Co., in Michigen 64 m. SE of Lansing. : . 
ROMZEE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. and 
7 m. ESE of Liege. Pop. 1,200. Coal is wrought 
| in the vicinity. 
| RONA, one of the Scottish Hebrides, situated 
“far amid the melancholy main,” and possessing 
the repute of being the most north-westerly land in 
Europe. According to the common tables, it is 


| but, according to an observation taken by Dr. Mac- 
culloch from its surface, it lies about 13 m. farther 
N, or in lat. 59° 10’. Its distance NW of the Butt 
of Lewis is thus about 16 leagues. Dr. Maceulloch 
made it the object of one of his Hebridean voyages - 
and has given us, in his work on the Western Islands, 
a very interesting description of it.—Also an island 
of the Skye Hebridean group, about | m. N of Raa- 
say, and from 5} to 84 m. E of Kilmuir and Snizort 
in Skye. Itis about 5m. in length, and less than 1. 
|m. in breadth; and forms a ridge extendin nearly 
due N ona line with Raasay, Its greatest elevation 
does not exceed 500 ft. Its surface is prevailingly 
tame and cheerless. Nearly all its arable ground 
| lies round a scattered village at the head of a bay. 
Of four small harbours which occur on the W side, 
one, called Archasig-hirm, has a double entrance, 
and offers a convenient refuge for coasting vessels ; 
—Also an island in the Outer Hebrides, less than 
point of North Uist, and about ? 
|m. E of Benbecula. Its length is about 2 m., and 
2 ath about 14. It rises 600 ft. above sea- 
evel. 

RONALDSHAY (Norrs), one of the Orkney is- 
lands, and the most northerly of the group, 24 m. 
N of Taftness in Sanday, and 15 m. ENE of the 
nearest of Papa-Westray. Its length from N 
to § is 34 m.; its mean breadth, a little upwards of 
1 m.; its superficial extent about 4 sq. m. The 
surface of the interior is low and flat; and possesses 
a ae soil, mixed in some places with clay, and j 
generally fertile. A beacon-post built by the North- }| 
ern Lighthouse board, and consisting of a tall stone- {| 
tower, surmounted by a hollow ball of stone-work, 

8 ft. in diam. rising from the point of the southern 
promontory, stands in N lat. 59° 40’, and W long. 
2° 15°; and is distant 8 m. NNE } E, by compass, {| 
from the revolving light on the start-point of San- 
day. Pop. in 1821, 420; in 1851, 526. | 
ONALDSHAY (Sours), one of the Orkney is- } 
lands, and, excepting Pentland Skerries, the most 
southerly of the group, 6m. N by E of Duncans- 
by-head, in the SE corner of the Orcadian archipel- 
ago. Water-sound, about 1 m. broad, divides it | 
from Burray on the N. Its length from NtoSis8 {| 
m.; its breadth, except at one point near the Nend, }| 
where it suddenly but briefly expands to 54 m., is {| 
prevailingly about 2} m.; its superficial extentis {| 
estimated at 18 sq.m. Its surface is,onthe whole, | 
low and level; and aggregately presents a ri i] 
and more generally cultivated appearance than per- 
haps any equal extent of Orcadian ground. Three 
| head-lands p a bold, rocky front to the ocean, { 
| Barsick-head on the W, and Halero and Stores-heads {| 
|on the E, each about 250 ft. dicular above }| 
sea-level. Widewall-bay, on the W coast, has a {| 
good opening to the Pentland frith and to Strom- j| - 
ness, and offers safe anchoring-ground to either | 
small vessels or ships of 500 or 600 tons burden. 













St. Margaret’s Hope, on the 'N coast, is one of the {| 

| safest and best eichoneks for those wher in the 4 : 

kingdom. a 
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a pre-eminence of ity over the other Orea- 
dians. South R. iP eall the great station for the 
. herring-fishing in the southern Orcadian islands ; 
and the scene also of an extensive fishery for sup- 
plying London, by means of welled smacks of each 
about 70 tons burden, with live lobsters and cod. 
Pop. in 1821, 1,949; in 1831, 2,265; in 1851, 2,465. 


ONANISH, or Roawisn, an island in the p. of 


Inniskeel, co. Donegal, in the entrance of Guibarra 
bay, 5 m. NNE of Dauros-head. 
-ONCADE, a village of Austria, in Lombardy, 
in the prov. and district and 8 m. ESE of Treviso. 
RONCADELLO, a village of Austria, in Lom- 
-bardy, in the prov. and 27 m. ESE of Cremona, dis- 
trict and 3 m. SE of Casal-Maggiore. Pop. 527. It 
has a yet 
RONCAGLIA, a village of Parma, in the duchy 
of Piacenza, on the Po, between Piacenza and Cre- 
mona. Itis noted in the history of the 11th and 
12th centuries as the residence of the kings of Ger- 
ne us to their coronation. 
RONCAL, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na- 
-varra, partido and 42 m. EH of Pamplona, and 21 m. 
NE of Sanguesa, in a valley of the same name, at 
the foot of the Urzainqui, on the Ezca, by which it 
is divided into two le communicating by a 
bridge. Pop.430. It has a well-built church with 
a lofty steeple, a town-house, a house-of-assembly, 
and in the E part of the town are the remains of an 
ancient monastery.—The valley of R. is enclosed 
on all sides by steep and lofty mountains, and has 
only one which opens to the 8 and forms the outlet 
of the Ezea. It is bordered on the NW by France, 
and is about 24 m. in length, and 9 m. in breadth. 
Besides the Ezea, it is watered by several minor 
‘streams, all affluents of the Aragon. It is generally 
well- wooded, and affords excellent pasturage to 
large numbers of cattle and sheep; but possesses 
little cultivation. The mountains abound with 
ame, and the streams with trout and eels. Wool 
rms the staple produce of the locality. The val- 


ley comprises 7 villages. 

RONCESVALLES, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
of Navarra, partido and 21 m. NE of Pamplona, in 
the midst of the cf bei. in the Val-Carlos. Pop. 
133. It has an Augustine convent, in which isa 

egiate church, and an So This place is 
noted as that of the alleged defeat of Charlemagne, 
‘in 778. 

RONCEVAUX (Cot-pe), a pass of the Pyrenees, 
extending between the French dep. of the Lower 

| s and the Spanish prov. of Navarra, and a 
little to the E of the Col-de-Val-Carlos. 

_ RONCEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
‘Manche, 4 m. SW of Cerisy-la-Salle. Pop. 1,165. 

RONCHAMP, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Upper Saone, cant. and 2m. W of Champag- 
ney, on the Rahain. Pop. in 1846, 2,187. It has 
manufactories of varieties of cotton and woollen fab- 
ries and of saws, and possesses extensive coal- 


“mines. 
- RONCHAMPAY, acommune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Beausaint. Pop. 108. 
~ RONCHAMPS, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Beausaint. Pop. 112. 
RONCHE, a summit of the Alps, commanding 
the plateau of Mont Cenis, in Sardinia, between the 
divisions of Savoy and Turin, and 3 m. NE of the 
Hospice. It has an alt. of 11,780 ft. above sea-level, 
and is almost always cloud-capped and covered with 
‘snow. About a mile to the S is the Fraise or Créte- 
de-Ronche, at the foot of which is the glacier-de- 
‘Lamet, whence issues the torrent of the 
_RONCHEVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 





and a lar 


nche, an 
| Ronda, and the wild boar is common among 


of the Calvados, cant. and 2 m. NW of Pont- 


| I'Eveque, on the 1. bank of the Toucques. Pop. 150. 


RONCHIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Nord, cant. and 3 m. SE of Lille. Pop. 950. It 
has quarries of lime-stone. ant 

RONCIGLIONE, a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleration and 12 m. SSE of Viterbo, and 33 m. 
NNW of Rome, on the 1. bank of the Ricano, at its 
egress from Lake Vico. Pop. 4,008. It is moder- 
ately well-built, and has a square with a handsome 


fountain. 


RONCO, a village of Austria, in Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 15 m. SE of Verona, district and 6 m. ESE 


of Zevio, on the r. bank of the Adige.—Aléo a_vil- 


lage of Sardinia, in the dio. and prov. and 14 m. N 
of Genoa, and at the same distance SSE of Novi, on 
the slope of a mountain, in the Apennines, near the 


1, bank of the Serivia. 


RONCO, or Biwente, a river which has its source 


in Monte-Falterona, in Tuscany, in the prov. of 
Florence and vicariat of Rocca-S.-Casciano, flows 
thence into the States of the Church, and aftera 
course in a generally NNE direction of about 60 m., 
throws itself into the Adriatic. 


RONCO-BIELLESE, a village of Sardinia, in the 


dio. of ‘Turin, prov.and 7 m. ENE of Biella, mand. 
and 2 m. N of Bioglio, on a hill, near the r. bank of 


the Stroma. Pop. 1,125. | 
RONCO-IN-CANAVESE, a village of Sardinia, 


in.the dio. of Turin, prov. and 17 m. W of Ivrea, 
mand, and 5m. NW of Pont, on a bill, near the l. 
bank of the Soana. 


Pop. 1,600. 
RONCO-FERRARO, a village of Austria, m Lom- 


bardy, in the prov. and 9 m. ESE of Mantua. Pop. 
530. 


It has numerous tile-kilns. | 
RONCO-FREDDO, a village of the Papal states, 


in the leg. and 21 m. SE of Forli. 


RONCQ, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 


Nord, cant. and 3 m. NNW of Tourcoing. Pop. in 
| 1846, 3,378. It has manufactories of oil, and carries 
| on a considerable trade in flax. 


RONDA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, in the prov. of Malaga. The town is 45 
m. W of Malaga, and 60 m. SE of Seville, on the 


Guadiaro, in a valley of the sierra of the same name, 
and at an alt. of 1,093 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 


18,678. It consists of two , the town eee 
suburb called El Mercadello, on the op- 


site side of the river. The rocky mountain on 


which the town stands, is divided by a deep ravine or 
| fissure, which winds around the town on three sides, 


the river rushing along its bottom with great im- 


petuosity. Over the fissure are thrown two bridges, 
each of a single arch; the one at the height of 120 


ft. above the water, the other of the almost unparal- 
leled height of 280 ft. The Guadiaro, contemplated 
from this elevation, seems dwindled to a brook, The 
inhabitants of R. are supplied with water from the 
river, and from springs at the bottom of the ravine; 
to which they descend by means of stairs—The 
chief manufactures of R. are leather and silk stuffs. 


|'The environs are well-cultivated and fertile, pro- 


ducing corn, wine, and oil, and supplying Cadiz and 
Seville with the fruits and vegetables of northern 
climates.—The Sierra-de-Ronda, which takes its 
name from this town, isa chain of mountains of 
considerable height, sap ee art of the Sierra-Ne- 
vada, and connected on the is with the. Sierra-de- 
Antequera, and having its 8 termination in the rock 
of Gibraltar. Abouta league SE of the town is the 
Cresta-de-Gallo, frequently the first land discerned 
at sea on approaching Cadiz. The roebuck and 
fallow deer occur on the sides of the paaref2- 
woods; wolves likewise are numerous and fierce. 
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RONDE. See Reponpa. , 
RONDE, an i off the E coast of Celebes, in | 
S lat. 0° 28’.—Also an island in the Indian ocean, 9 
RONDEHAYE (La), a village of France, dep. of 
La Manche, 6 m. N of Coutances. Pop. 1,000. * 
RONDIZZONE, a town of Piedmont, on the 
Doria-Baltea, 20m. NNE of Turin. Pop. 2,000. 
RONDO (Puro), an island of the Indian ocean, 
near the N extremity of Sumatra, in N lat.6°4. 
RONDOUT, a town of Ulster co., in the state of 
New York, U.§., on the N side of a creek of the 
same name, a little above its entrance into the Hud- 
son, 52 m. sg W of Albany. The Delaware and 
Hudson canal terminates at Eddyville, 2 m. above 
this, after passing along the valley of the ereek. 
RONG a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bejapur, 54 m. N of Goa, on the W flank of the 


hauts. 

RONGERES, a vil of France, dep. of Allier, 

3m. SE of Varennes. Pop. 1,000. wpe) 
» RONGY, a commune and vil of Belgium, in | 
the prov, of Hainault, 7m. 8 of Jouray. Tt has 
tobacco and tile works. Pop. 1,130. F . 
- RONKONKAMA, a lake im the central part of ROOSBEEK, a canton and village of Belgium, 
Long island, U, 8., between Brookhaven and Islip. | in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of vain, Pop. 

It is about 8 m. in circuit, and very deep; and isre- | 616. . ‘ee 

markable for being subject to a regular rise and fall. ROOSENDAAL, a town of Holland, in the per, 
but 


Vercelli. Pop. 2,000. | 
RONSELE, a commune and village of Belgium, 
‘in E. Flanders, in the arrond. of Gand. Pop. 692. 
RONSENAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Charente, cant. and 2 m. WSW of La Valette. Pop. 


1,200. 
RONSEVAEL, a canton and village of Belgium, 
in the dep. of Erembodegern, prov. of E, Flanders, 


Pop. 766. . 
“RONSOY , a village of France, in the dep. of 
Somme, cant. and 4m. NE of Roisel. Pop. 1,100. 
ROOBORST, a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, arrond. of Audenarde. 
Pop. 634. 
ROODEBEECK, a village of Belgium, in the 
gor. of Brabant, dep. of Woluwe-Saint-Lambert. 


‘op. 275. 

ROOGAGH, a rivulet of co. Fermanagh, which 
rises on the NW side of Glenkeel, in the p. of Boho; 
and flows NW to the head of Lough Melvin. | 

ROOK’S ISLAND, an island of the 8. Pacific, in 
§ lat. 5° 29’, E long. 147° 46". It is high, and 20m. 
in length from SE to NW. 


It abounds in fish. : | of N. Brabant, 14 m. WSW of Breda. Pop. 
RONNALA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of} ROOSKY, a village, partly in co. Leitrim, b 
Candeish, 12 m. SE of Nandurbar. chiefly in co. Roscommon, on the Shannon, 6 m. NE 


by E of Strokestown. A bridge of 9 arches here 
crosses the Shannon. Pop. 330. 

ROOSS, a parish in the E, R. of Yorkshire, 14 
m. Eof Hull. Area 2,190 acres. Pop. 599. 

ROOT, a township and village of Montgomery 
co., in the state of New York, U. 8., 39 m. W by 
N of Albany. Pop. 2,736. It contains some com- 
mon stalactite caves, and lead-mines.—Also a river 
of the Minnesota territory, flowing E into the Mis- 


ROOTHING-ABBOT’S, a parish in Essex, 6 m. 
N by E of Chipping-Ongar. Area 1,602 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 234; in 1851, 216. , 

THING-AYTHORP, or Eyrnorr, a parish 
in Essex, 5 m. SW by S of Great Dunmow, on the 
| E bank of the Roding. Area 1,394 acres. Pop. in 
| 1831, 259; in 1851, 276. : 

ROOTHING-BEAUCHAMP, a parish in Essex, 
'9 m. W by N of Chelmsford. Area 1,311 acres. 
| Pop. in 1831, 238; im 1851, 250. =A 

OOTHING-BERNERS, a parish in igs 
m. W by N of Chelmsford. Area 1,050 acres. J op. 
in 1831 and 1851, 100. 


RONNE, a small port of Denmark, on the W 
coast of the island of Bornholm, in N lat. 55° 7’. 
Pop. 4,700. It is the residence of the governor of 
the island. It has a fortified but not deep harbour. 

RONNEBECK, a village of Hanover, in the 
duchy and 12 m. NW of Bremen, on the r. bank of 
the Weser. Pop. 800. 

RONNEBERG, a village of Hanover, in the hail. 
oe , SW of Hanover. te ay \ 

_ RONNEBURG, a village of Saxe-Altenburg, 3 
m, ESE of Gera. It is surrounded with walls, and 
hhas'a ducal chateau on a height; in the neighbour- 

ood are mineral springs. Pop. 5,000. It has 
eeehaenhe of woollens, pottery-ware, and lea- 
RONNEBY, a town of Sweden, in the laen and 

12 m. NW of Carlskrona, on a small stream of the 
same name. Pop. 1,600. It has manufactories of 
a3 leather, an L sgitah 

INNENBURG, a village of Russia, in the gov. 
of Livonia, 18 m. E of Varden, on the Ronna, an af- 
fluent of the Aa. 

RONNO, a village of France, in the dep. of : | 
Rhone, cant. and 7 m. NNW of Tarare, on a small} ROOTHING (Hie), a | ish in Essex, 4¢ m. 
affluent of the Rhine. Pop. 1,400. _ | SSW of Great Dunmow. Ares 1,803 acres. Pop. 

RONNOW, a village of Bohemia, in the circle | in 1831, 405; in 1851, 489. a? 
and 6 m. SE of Chrudim, near the r. bank of the} ROOTHING-LEADEN, a parish in Essex, 62 
Dobrawa. Pop. 900. | m. SSW of Great Dunmow, on the E bank of the 

RONQUIERES, a commune and village of Bel-| Roden. Area 907 acres. Pop. in 1851, 204. 3 
gium, in the prov. of Hainault, 16 m. NE of Mons. ROOTHING-MARGARET, a parish in Essex, 8 


| 








Pop. 1,258. We m..NW by W of Chelmsford. Area 1,222 acres. 
RONSAL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 32 | Pop. in 1831, 233; im 1851, 274. 
m. SW of Arensberg. HING (Wurre), a parish in Essex, 7 ™- 


RONSBERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle | SSW of Great Dunmow. Area 2,520 acres. 
and 24 m. WNW of Klattau, at the foot of the Boh- | in 1831, 479; in 1851, 426. _ — 
mer-wald, on # small affluent of the Radbuza. It | ROOTSTOWN, a township and 
has manufactories of lace, and paper, and irop- | stat NE 
works. Pop. 1,600.—Also a village of Bavaria, 12 
m. NNE of Kemy en, on the l. bank of the Giinz. 


RONSDORF, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 
19 m. E of Dusseldort. Pop. 4,100. It has mann- 
factories of cutlery-ware, cottons, and silk. 





ROOTSTOWN, or Rurustows, a village m ie 
pent Stabannon, 2} m. ENE of Ardee, co. Lous. 
op.in 1831, 148. i 
ROPCZYCE, a village of Austrian ( 
E of Tarnova, on an 
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in the div. of Novara, prov. and 12 m. wsw of : | 











afiuent of the Wisloka. | i. at | 
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RONSECCO, a village of Continental Sardinia, | 1,200. . se PAT Swe iW 
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Be in 1831, 6,160; in 1846, 5,947. 
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ROPESLEY, a parish in I nshire, 5 m. W | W of Aurillac, on the Cere. Pop. 4,361. It has 
by N of Folkingham. Area 3,740 acres. iy et manufactories of pottery and tanneries. - 
“ ROPLEY, a parish in Southamptonshire, 4 m. E | ROQUEBRUN, a commune of France, in the dep. 
by 8 of New Alresford. Area 4,595 acres. Pop. | of the Herault, cant. and § m. SE of Olargues, on 
in 1831, 779; in 1841, 818. the r. bank of the Orb. Pop. 1,455. 


J 

ROPPOW, a village of Continental Sardinia, in 
the dio. of Turin, 11 m. 8 of Biela. Pop. 1,250. 

ROQUE (La), a headland of France, in the dep. 
of the Eure, cant. and 5 m. WSW of Guillebceuf, 
and § m. NNW of Pont-Audemer, on the left bank 
of the estuary of the Seine, and at the embouchure 
of the Rille. It terminates abruptly, and is sur- 
mounted by several isolated peaks. On it are the 
ruins of a hermitage known as the grotto of St. Be- 
ranger.—Also a village in the dep. of the Gard, 
eant. and 9 m. ENE of Lussan, in a situation of 
great beauty, but difficult of access, on the r. bank 
of the Ceze. Pop. 300. It was formerly fortified. 

ROQUE (Ia), or Lanroque-p’OLmEs, a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Arriege, cant. and 8 m. 
S of Mirepoix, on the r. bank of the Lectoure. Pop. 


801. It has manufactories of cloth and hosiery, and 
a wool spinning-mill. 
ROQUE (San), a judicial partido and town of 
pain, in Andalusia, in the prov. of Cadiz, 60 m. 
SE of Cadiz, and 6 m. NNW of Gibraltar, at the 


head of a bay of the same name,on a méuntain, and | 
about 3 m. distant from the Spanish line of fortifi- | 


cations, which extend across the isthmus of Gibral- 
tar. Pop. 7,600. It has 2 convents, 3 hospitals, and 
barracks, and is the residence of a commandant of 
the fortified camp of San Roque. This town was 
founded in 1704, after the capture of Gibraltar. 
ROQUE (Sax), a town of La Plata, in the prov. 
and 87 m. SSE of Corrientes, on an affluent of the 


ROQUE (San), or Pom Petinca, a headland of | 


Brazil, at the NE extremity of the prov. of Rio- 
Grand-do-Norte, in N lat. 5° 28’ 17", and W long. 
35° 17° 25". . 

ROQUE-D’ ALBERES (La), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Eastern ees, cant. and 5 m. 
WSW of Argeles. Pop. 800. It has manufactories 
of wooden-ware. 

ROQUE-D'ANTHERON (La), a commune of 
France, in the « a of the Bouches-du-Rhéne, cant. 






and 5 m. NNE of Lambesc, on a plateau at the foot 
2 a paren. Pop. 1,506. It has a manufactory 
i Ine 





indigenous soe sugar. 

_ ROQUE-DES-ARCS (La), a town of France, in 
the dep. of the Lot, cant. and 3m. NNE of Cahors, 
at the foot of a mountain, on the r. bank of the Lot. 


Pop. 1,430. . i * 

"ROQUE-BRUSSANE (La), & canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Var, and 
arrond. of Brignoles. The cant. comprises 8 com. 
e town is 6 

W of Brignoles on the Issole. Pop. 1,505. It 
has manufactories of common cloth. 

ROQUE-D’ESCLAPON (La), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Var, cant. and 6 m. ENE of 
Comps, in a valley, near the r. bank of the Bruyére, 
a smal] affluent of the Artubie. Pop. 359. _ 

ROQUE-DE-RIO-MIERA (845), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 21m. § of Santander, on a lofty 
mountain, near the |. bank of the.Miera. Pop. 1,300. 
- ROQUE-TIMBAUT (La), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Lot-et-Ga- 
e, and arrond. of Agen. The cant. comprises 9 








town is 10 m. NE of Agen. Pop. 1,311. 

-ROQUEBROU (La), a canton, commune, and 
own of France, in the dep. of Cantal, and arrond. of 
Aurillac. The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 
1831, 10,884; im 1846, 11,253. The town is 14 m. 







ea ar a a a ew 
- By 








in § lat. 6 14’, E long. 60° 4. 
 odoriferous plants and flowers. 

Pop. in 1831, 5,443; in 1846, 5,466. The} . ? 
| between the French dep. of the Eastern 





ROQUEBRUNE, a commune and of France, 
in the dep. of the Var, cant. and 5 m. W of Frejus, 
near the r. bank of the Argens. Pop. 2,019. In the 
vicinity is a rocky mass 2,000 ft. in height, con- 


taining porphyry, lead, and tin. 
ROQUECEZIERE, a village of France, in the’ 


dep. of the Aveyron, cant. and 6 m. 8 of St. Sernin, 
ona mountain. Pop. 856. 
ROQUECOR, a commune of France, in the 
of the Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. and 5 m. WSW of 
Montaigut, near the r. bank of the Seune. Pop. 1,372. 
ROQUECOURBE, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Tarn, and arrond. 
Castres. The cant. comprises 6com. Pop. in 1831, 
5,307: in 1846, 5,785. The town is 6 m. NNE of 
Castres, on the r. bank of the Agout. Pop, 1,717. 
It has a Protestant place of worship, and possesses 
extensive manufactories of woollen fabrics and ho- 
siery, and of woollen yarn. 
ROQUEFEUIL, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Aude, cant. and 2m. ENE of Belcaire, in the 
lain of Sault. It has broad and well-built streets. 


p- 956. ' 

ROQUEFIXADE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Ariege, cant. and 5m. W of Lavelanet, 
on a mountain. Pop. 720. In the environs is a 

ypsum quarry. , y oe 

OQUEFORT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Aveyron, cant. and 6 m. KE of St. Affrique, 
in a narrow valley, on an affluent of the Arnon. 
Pop. 1,315. The locality is noted for its cheese.— 
= Also a canton, commune, and town in the dep. of 
the Landes, and arrond. of Mont-de-Marsan. The 
cant. comprises 11 com, Pop. in 1831, 10,885; in 
1846, 11,829. The town is 14 m. NE of Mont-de- 
Marsan, in a narrow valley, on the Douze, at the 
confluence of the Estampon. Pop. 1,601. It has 
manufactories of lime and of pottery, and carries on 


an active trade in cattle, hemp, wax, honey, and 


fine wool.—Also a village in the dep. of the Var, 

cant. and 3 m. SE of Bar, on an affluent of the Loup, 

in a narrow valley. Pop. 630. = 
ROQUEFORT-DE-SAULT, a canton and com- 


| mune of France, in the dep. of the Aude and arrond. 


of Limoux. The cant. comprises 13 coms. ao 
in 1831, 6,486; in 1846, 6,997.—The village is 23 
m. 8 of Limoux, on the Quelte, Pop, 784. It has 
several forges, and carries on a considerable trade 
in wood. This v. was formerly cap. of the canton. 
ROQUELAURE, a town of France, in the s 
of the Gers, 5 m. N of Auch, near the r. bank of the 
Toulouch, an affluent of the Gers. Pop. 850. 
ROQUEMAURE, « canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Gard and arrond. of 
Uzes. The cant. comprises 8 coms. Pop. in 1831, 


11,093; in 1846, 11,911—The town is 20 m. NNE 
of Uzes,on a steep rock, near the r, bank of the 
Rhone. Pop. in_1846, 4,507. 
| now in ruins, and 


ee sity manufac 
| oil, brandy, and of sls, and a silk spinning-mill, 


It has an old castle 
nufactories of olive- 


i 


and carries on af entrepot trade in wine, 





ROQUEPIZ, @ small island of the Indian ‘ 
It ADOTING 3 with 


ROQUESENS, acol of the Pyrenees, 





an eee . of Gerona, in C 1a. 
ROQUETAILLADE, a village of France, in the 


| Limoux, near the Corneula. Pop.450, 0 


1. 





of | 
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the prov. and 15 m. SW of Almeria, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Pop. 2,190. 
fort. It suffers from scarcity of fresh water. Two 
miles to ae is extensive stats at 
ROQUETOIRE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Oy Pas-de-Calais, cant. and 4m. NW of Aire, 
and 7 m. SE of St. Omer, on a hill. Pop. 1,329. 
ROQUEVAIRE, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhone and 
arrond. of Marseilles. The cant. comprises 6 coms. 
Pop. in 1831, 10,717; in 1846, 10,641.—The town 
is 13 m. ENE of Marseilles, on the 1. bank of the 
Huveanne, which is here crossed by a narrow 
bridge, and at an alt. of 190 yds. above sea-level. 
Pop. in 1846, 3,130. It is tolerably well-built and 
has a street of considerable width, and several 
squares and fountains. It has manufactories of 


ton, paper, flour, tan, and saw-mills; and carries on 
an active trade in dried fish, olives, silk, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, oil, capers, grain, and wine. Coal 


the dep. of Cantal, cant. and 7 m. NNE of Aurillac, 
in a valley, near the r. bank of the Dantre, an af- 
finent of the Cere. Pop. 1,156. 

RORA, a commune and village of Piedmont, 5 m. 
SW of Luserna, on the Pellise. The rugged but 
romantic valley of R. is occupied by a Protestant 
community, Whose ancestors sustained a heroic con- 
flict with the house of Savoy. 

RORAAS, « town of Norway, in the stift and 67 
m. SE of Drontheim, on a small affluent of the 
Glommen, It occupies a bleak situation on the 
side of a barren mountain, at an alt. of 2,260 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. 1,500, whose principal means 
of subsistence arise from the copper - mines and 
smelting-works in the neighbourhood. There area 
few well-constructed wooden houses in the town, 
but the greater part are mere log huts. 

_ RORAIMA, a mountain of British Guayana, in 
lat. 5° 30’, W long. 61° 10’, having an alt. of 
7,290 ft. above sea-level. It is of sandstone forma- 
tion, aia} remarkable for its dicular walls 
which rise to a height of 1,500 ft. “ They are,” 
says Schomburgk, “as perpendicular as if erected 
with the plumb-line; nevertheless, in some parts 
they are overhung with low shrubs, which, seen 
from a distance, give a dark hue to the reddish rock, 
and an appearance of being altered by the action of 
the atmosphere. Baron Humboldt observes, that a 
rock of 1,600 ft. of perpendicular height has in vain 
been sought for in the Swiss Alps, nor do I think 
that Guiana offers another example of that descrip-, 
tion. A much more remarkable feature of this Io- 
eality, however, lies in the cascades, which fall 
from this enormous height, and strange as it may 
appear, afterwards flow in different directions, into 
bree of the mightiest rivers of the northern half of 
8. America, one Geter y, the Orinoco, and 


the Essequibo. origin of this abundance of 
water can only be explained by the circumstance, 
that the precipitation of atmospheric vapours is 













much promoted by those cold and high mural pre- 
cipices; local larities, and among these the 
thick forests, which, towards the N, extend from the 
oe these mountains to the ve the Atlantic, 
while large savannah vie ine he 5, may in many 
respects contribute to the increase of aie mi 
pours. The summit of the mural precipices is 
somewhat rounded and overgrown with ca 903 but 
that part which rises in a rounded form above the 
walls must be of inconsiderable elevation, perhap 

not more than 50 ft., nevertheless, at this height 
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It has barracks and a small | 


soap, and of olive and linseed oil, several silk, cot- | 


and n are found in the environs. 
ROQUEVIEILLE (La), @ village of France, in 


-— 





ROS 





~ ROQUETAS, a village of Spain, in Andalusia, in | from the summit, where the mountains assume the 


wall-like appearance, the supply of water is so 
tt, that it falls in streams, and forms those 
wonderful cascades for which R. is famed among 
the Indians. The perpendicular wall of R., whence 
-Kamaiba falls from the summit, had been ascertained 
from Arawayam to be 1,500 ft. high; it therefore 
surpasses in height the celebrated Staubbach, in 
the Swiss Alps, which is 900 French feet. 
RORBACH, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Moselle, cant. and 9 m. NE of Sarre- 
guemines. Pop. 1,200. : 
RORI, a town of Sind, on the I. bank of the In- 
dus, opposite Sukkur, 20 m. SSE of Shikarpur, in N 
lat. 27° 44". It is a considerable place, with a pe 
estimated at 8,000, who manufacture paper, leather: 
silk-goods, and jewellery. 
ROROTONGA. See Raratonea. 
RORSCHACH, a town of Switzerland, in the 


eant. of St. Gall, on the lake of Constanz, about 6. 
m. from the place where the Rhine enters that lake, 


Its harbour is the best on the lake, and its trade in 
corn is considerable. Pop. 1,751. 
ROS, or Rossa, a river of Russia, in the gov. of 
Kiev, which flows ESE and then NE to the r. bank 
of the Dnieper, which it joins above Tcherkass, 
after a course of 150 m. . 
ROSA (Monte), a mountain of the Pennine Alps, 
next to Mont ce, the highest in Europe. It 
stands in Switzerland, between the cant. of Valais 
and Piedmont, to the E of Mont Cervin, in N lat. 


| 45° 56’, E long. 7° 52’. Saussure, who visited it in 


1789, calculated its alt. at 15,600 ft. above the sea, 
or only 70 ft. lower than Mont Blanc. Sir George 
Shuckburgh, at 15,240 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
or about 160 ft. lower than he made Mont Blanc, 
It consists of a number of lofty peaks, rising from 
a centre somewhat like the leaves of a rose, whence 
its name. 

ROSA (Santa), a settlement of the Jesuits, in 
Paraguay, on a small branch of the Paraguay, in 8 
lat. 25° 22°—Also a town of Chili, 40 m. NE of 
Santiago.—Also an island off the coast of California, 
35m. SW of Santa-Barbara.—Also a town of Mexi- 
co, 82 m. N of Cohahuila. Pop. 4,000. oul 

ROSA (Puerto-pe-Santa), one of the summits of 
the cordillera of Anahuac, in Mexico, in the vicinity 
|of Guanaxuato. It has an alt. of 1,444 toises = 
| 3,078 yds. above sea-level. 

ROSA-DE-OAS (Santa), a town of New Grena- 
da, 150 m. ESE of Quito, near the |. bank of the 


ae 
<OSACCIO, a small town of Illyria, near Aqui- 
leia, on the bank of Gorice. 
ROSALGATE, See Hap (Ras-at). 
ROSALIA, a town of Albania, in the sanj. and 
 ROSANT (Cart), a capo of E Tarkey, 0 
APE), a Cap uro , On 
| the coast of Siri in'N lat. 40° 35. g 
ROSAPENNA, a sandy wilderness on the coast 
| of the p of Clondehorky, co. Donegal, in the vicin- 
ity of Horn-head. It is a line of coast and country 
extending from the sea deep into the land, and ex- 
hibiting “one wide waste of red sand; for miles not 
a blade of grass, not a particle of verdure,—hills 
and dales, and undulating swells, are smooth, soli- 
tary, desolate, reflecting the sun from their polished 
| surface of one uniform and flesh-like hue.” Yet, 
this line of coast was, in the midde of last cent., as 






side of the bay now is. 7 othing can exceed 
horrors of the NW storm, when it sets in on th 


tury increasing. 3 mere: - 1 
| ROSARIO, & town of Brasil, in the prov. of Ser- 


ny epee in its way as Ardes on the opposite: 
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| m. N of Santo-Omaro, Pop. 1,500.—Also 
a parish and village of the prov. of Sante-Catharina, 
15 m. SW of Desterro. Pop. 2,000. 


ROSARIO (Et), a town of Mexico, in theaeey: of 


Sonora, 400m. NW of Mexico, near the rich mines 
of Copala, which used to be the source of its opu- 


lence, but are now filled with water.—Also a river | 


detached district, and extending along the coast to 
the head of Courtmacsherry-bay. Area of the whole, 
197,459 acres, exclusive of two benefices. Pop. in 
1831, 102,640. Number of parishes, 32. In 1834, 
the inhabitants consisted of 5,988 Churchmen and 
102,308 Roman Catholics. 

ROSCHESTVENSK, a town of Russia, on the 


of New Granada, in the prov. of Carthagena, which | river Oredisha, 32 m. 8 by W of St. Petersburg. 


communicates with the Mapdalena, and runnin 
NNW, enters the Cauca.—There is also a smal 
river of this name in the prov. of Choco and district 
of Barbacoas, which falls into the Pacific. 

ROSARIO-CUCUTA. See Cucurta. 

ROSARIO-DE-SANTA-FE’, a town of the La 
io geiok of Santa-F6é, built upon a high bank, on 
the W shore of the Parana, in 8 lat. 33°. It con- 
tains about 5,000 inhabitants. A little above this 
town, the river widens to about 5 m. 

ROSARNO, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra 
Ima, 5m. SSE of Nicotera, on the 1. bank of the 


Mesima. Pop. 1,700. Vines and olives are culti- | 


vated in the neighbourhood. 


ROSAS, or Roses, anciently Rhodia, a town of 


Spain, on the coast of Catalonia, 27 m. NE of Gerona, 


in N lat. 42° 17’, near Cabo-de-Creuz, on a bay of | 


the Mediterranean to which it gives name. Pop. 
2,580. It has a trade in wine, brandy, oil, cork, 
and timber. Ithas a small but deep harbour, well- 
defended against the N and NE winds. Its bay is 
large and deep, but exposed to the Sand W. The 
town is defended by two forts. It was taken by 
the French in 1793 and 1794, and again in Decem- 
ber 1808, when part of the town was burned.—Also 
a riverof Venezuela, which rises E of Barquisimeto; 
runs § and W ; and enters the Tucyo. 

ROSATE, a small town of Austrian Italy, in the 
deleg. of Milan, 10 m. SSW of that city. Pop. 1,700. 

ROSAY, a village of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
et-Marne, 18 m. NE of Melun, on the Yeres. Pop. 
1,500. It is walled, and has a fine church. 

ROSBACH. See Rosspacu. 

ROSBECQ. See Roospeer. 

ROSBERCON, a parish, containing a village of 
the same name, in co. Kilkenny, opposite New Ross, 
bounded by the river Nore along the N, and by the 
Barrow along the E. Area 1,705 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,260; im 1841, 1,538. Pop. of the v. in 1831, 
569; in 184], 410. Adjacent to the v. are the ex- 
tensive and picturesque remains of R. abbey. 

ROSCARBERY, or Ross, a parish and town in 
co, Cork. Area of p. 13,350 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
8,714; in 1841, 8,839.—The town stands on a rocky 
eminence, near the head of Roscarbery-harbour, 64 
m. SW by W of Clonakilty. The inlet of the sea is 
so very narrow and shallow, in the part which ap- 
proaches the town, as to be impracticable for sea- 
ward navigation ; while the outer part of it, extend- 
ing between Gally-head on the E, and the entrance 
of Glandore-harbour on the W, is an unsheltered 
sweep of sea, quite unfit for the purposes of anchor- 
age. The environs of the town are beautiful. The 
public buildings are a cathedral church, the ruins 
of a monastery, a Roman catholic chapel, a market- 
penee, a court-honse, and = Eenewell The aan 
ral possesses no great architectural interest.—The 
ruins of R. abbey er aitanted on a rocky height near 
the cathedral. Pop. in 1831, 1,522; in 1841, 1,530. 
The bishopric of Ross has not been held separately 


since 1617; and is now permanently united by law | 


to Cork and Cloyne. See Cork and Croyne. The 
het amount of income belonging to the see, as ascer- 
tained upon the avera three years ending in 
1831, was £1,588. The dio. consists of a detached dis- 
trict. in the extreme SW of co. Cork, and a main body 
commencing 8 miles from the nearest point of the 


ROSCHILD, a town of Denmark, in the island of 


| Zieland, at the bottom of a small bay, about 15 m. 


W of Copenhagen. 

ROSCHITZ, a town of Lower Austria, on the 

river Bulka, 2 m. SW of Schrattentaal. Pop. 1,260. 
ROSCIANO, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo-Ultra 

ima, 10 m. SE of Civita-di-Penne, on the 1. bank of 

the Pescara. Pop. 1,160. 


ROSCIGNO, a town of Naples, in Principato-- 


Citra, 24 m. SE of Campagna. Pop. 1,100. 

ROSCOE, a township and village of Winnebago 
co., in the state of Dlinois, U. 8., on the E side of 
Rock river, 181 m. N by E of Springfield.—Also a 
village of Coshocton co., in Ohio, on the W side of 
the Muskingum. Pop. 500. In high water steam- 
boats occasionally come up to this v. 

ROSCOFF, a town of France, dep. of Finistere, 


situated on the coast, between the bay .and a small 
| island called Bas. 


Pop. 2,500. It has a small har- 
bour and a fine roadstead. It has a considerable 
traffic in wine and brandy. ; 

ROSCOLYN, a parish of Anglesey, 6 m. from 
Caernarvon. Pop. 504. 

ROSCOM, a headland, and a small harbour, in the 
pewe Oranmore, co. Galway, the NE corner. of 

way bay, 2 m. WSW of Oranmore. od 

ROSCOMMON, an inland con of the prov. 
of Connaught. It lies slightly of the cen- 
tre of Ireland; and is bounded on the N by co, 
Leitrim ; on the E by cos. Leitrim, Longford, and 
Westmeath ; on the SE by King’s co.; on the SW 


by co. Galway; on the W by cos. Galway and - 


ayo; andonthe NW by co.Sligo. About two-thirds 
of the entire boundaries are formed by the river 
Suck along the W, and the river Shannon, with its 
lacustrine expansions, along the E, to the point at 
which the two rivers effect their confluence. The 
co. lies between 53° 16’ and 54° 7° N lat.; and has 
a length of about 462 m. Its test breadth 
is about 25 m. in a straight line W from Rooskey ; 
but its medium breadth is much less ; and its breadth 
at both extremities contracts to nearly a point. Its 
area includes 440,522 acres of arable land, 130,299 
of uncultivated land, 6,732 of continuous planta- 
tions, 768 of towns, and 29,370 of water—in all 
607,691 acres. The mountains on the shores of 
Lough Allen, the Curlew mountains on the N fron- 


| tier, the great sandstone ridge of Slievebawn, and 
| the mountain of Slieye-Alwyn in the W, are the 


principal heights within the co., and constitute its 
principal features of expressive contour and scenic 
pee Brahlieve and Slieve-Curkagh, the two 
oftiest summits adjacent to Lough Allen, have 
altitudes of 1,098 and 1,377 ft. above sea-level, 
Large expanses of flat alluvial soil, and vast plains 
of bog, flank both the Shannon and the Suck. The 
periodical or seasonal class of lakes called turloughs 
make a similarly conspicuous figure in R. as in 
Galway. The turlough of Mantua is computed to 
cover upwards of 600 acres; another turlough of 
1 m. in length, lies on the W boundary. The 
lakes or lacustrine expansions of the &I 

while the river is in contact with Roscommon, are 
Loughs Allen, Bodarig, Boffin, Forbes, and Re 
The other principal lakes are Loughs Arrow, | 









and Skene, on the NW boundary; I ‘Ke me | 
/Meelagh, in the interior of a 


he 


the N; Loughs 
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and O’Flyn, on the W border ; and Loughs Kilglass 
and Funshinagh, on the E border. The two great 
rivers upon the boundaries—the Shannon along all 
the E, and the Suck along the § half of the W, 


effect nearly all the drainage. The Breeogue and 


Lung which flow into Lough Gara, and the river 


Boyle which carries off all the superfluent waters | 


of that lake, and runs through Lough Key to the 
Shannon, are the principal streams in the interior; 
and part of the catchment basin of Lough Arrow, 
which lies upon the NW boundary, and sends off 
its superfluent waters to Ardnaglass-harbour, is the 
only territory which does not belong to the river- 
system of the Shannon. By far the greater per 
of the co. is part of the great floetz limestone pl: 
of Ireland. Two considerable sandstone districts 
are insulated within the limestone plam,—the one 
extending quite across the co. in the valley of the 
Boyle river, and the other identical with the con- 
spicuous hilly ridge of Slieve-Bawn. The upland 
district on the flank of Lough Allen consists of the 
senes of rocks whieh constitute the coal formation, 
and is part of the coalfield of Connaught. 

Soil and Agriculture.| The best ground in the 
co., producing those fine natural pastures for which 
R. has been so long celebra lies within the 


limestone districts. Some of the sandstone soils | 


are of a very poor description, but capable of great 
improvement. Whenever capital comes to be ap- 


plied more extensively to agriculture in R., an 


ample field lies open for its emplayment.. The sur- 
face of the mountains is commonly wet and boggy. 
Tillage has, for a considerable number of years past, 
been extending. The state of husbandry, however, 
is, In a geveral view, in a deplorable and compara- 
tively primitive condition on most of the smaller 
farms. The spade, in the usual English accepta- 
tion of the term, is utterly unknown in Roscommon, 
excepting it be in the gardens of the upper classes, 
and even there it is rare; its placeis supplied by an 


ne The rent of the lands in the immediate 
inity of towns is from £3 to £4 per acre; but 
ny : 


rough land taken in large extent does not, | 


in some instances, exceed 5s. or 6s. Large farms 
of several hundred acres very generally- pay from 
20s. to 25s. per acre; and farms of oonbeigratle ex- 
tent pay from 30s. to 35s., or even more. In 1841, 
there were within the rural districts of the county, 
17,472 farms of from 1 acre to 5 acres in extent : 8,066 
of from 5 to 15 acres; 913 of from 15 to 30 acres: 
and 895 of upwards of 30 acres. The aggregate 
extent of wood is small as compared with the entire 
area of the co. In 1841, there were within the co. 
6,732 acres and 217,788 detached trees,—the latter 
Mer ad 1,561 acres,—so that the general total 
of wood was 8,093 acres. According to the margi- 
nal note on the co. map by Messrs. Edgeworth and 
Griffith, the bogs of R. amount to 80,908 Irish, 
equal to 131,057 English acres, oceupying in propor- 
tion to the arable land about 29 parts in 100. The 
favourite race of black cattle in R. are the long- 
horned Leicester breed. The favourite sheep is a 
cross between the Leicester breed and the large old 
Connaught breed. In 1841, there were within the 
co. 7,910 horses and mules, 2,428 asses, 49,255 cat- 
tle, 90,502 sheep, 33,785 pigs, and 310,050 poultry. 
Total estimated value of live stock, in the rural dis- 
tricts, £535,410; in the civic districts, £14,793. 

~ raki hapten Trade.) ively linen manufacture, 
At Oe Time, arose to comparatively rreat importance 
in the co.; but about the year 1815 it seriously failed; 
and, in 1830, when Mr. ‘Weld wrote his statistical 


survey, it had become r extinct. In 1811, 


when Mr. Wakefield wrote, large quantities of flax | 
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| but, in 1830, only a few patches, and these at re- 





‘were cultivated in most districts of the y; 
‘mote intervals, were to be seen. Other domestic 
manufactures, such as coarse stuffs for female a 
parel—some of which are rather skilfully dyed, in 
madder red and deep brown—have, for a considera- 
ble number of years past, been gradually yielding 
to the less costly articles of British manufacture 
which can be procured at the shops. A compara- 
tively large manufacture of iron has fitfully, and at 
various periods, been conducted within the district 
of the R. coal-field; and a large manufacture of to- 
bacco-pipes—noticeable principal a8 a Curiosity in 
economics—is carried on within the barony of Ath- 
lone. The whole of the Ld pe Shannon navigation, 
and the part of the Middle Shannon navigation 
which extends from Athlone to the influx of the 
Suck, are in contact with the co. of R.; the Ro 
and the Grand canals, though nowhere entern 
the co. and having their termini on its eastern anil 
its western Bocincks , offer to large districts the 
| whole of their advantages of communication, The 
mail-road from Dublin to Galway and W rt 
passes across the § from Athlone to Ballinasloe; 
the mail-road from Dublin to Sligo passes across 
the N through le. 7 

| Divisions and Towns.| The county is divided 
into the 5 baronies of Boyle, Frenchpark, Castlerea, 
North Ballintobber, and Roscommon, in the north; 
and the 4 baronies of Ballymoe, South Ballintobber, 
Athlone, and Moycarne, in the south. The towns 
and principal villages are, in the barony of Athlone, 
Athleague, Clooneenbeg, Tromaun, Curraghboy, 
Fuerty, Knockcroghery, Bellaugh, Bogganfin, and 
eriathes Athlone; in North Ballintobber, part of 


Roscommon, Ballyleague, and -Cloontuskert; in 

le, Boyle, Ballyfarnon, Keadue, Battle-Bridge, 
an of Carrick-on-Shannon; in Castlerea, Cas- 
tlerea, Castle-Plunket, Bellanagare, and Ballinlough; 


f|in Frenchpark, Frenchpark and Lough-Glynn; in 


Moycarne, part of Ballinasloe; and in non, 
_Elphin, Strokestown, Tulsk, and part of Hill-Street. 
—B far the greater part of the co. is in the diocese 
of Elphin; the remainder is distributed among’ the 
dioceses of Tuam, Clonfert, and Ardagh. — The 
head-quarters of the constabulary of the co. are at 
Roscommon; and those of the 7 districts into which 
they are divided are at Roscommon, Athlone, Boyle, 
Castlerea, Elphin, Strokestown, and Laneshorough. 
The assizes are held at Roscommon; and quarter- 
sessions at Roscommon, Athlone, Boyle, Castlerea, 
and Strokestown. The only borough now within 
the county is part of Athlone; other boroughs wholly 
within it previous to the disfranchisements at the 
legislative union,’ were Roscommon, Boyle, and 
Tulsk.—The co. at large sends 2 members to the 
imperial parliament. Constituency in 1841, 1,059. 
Pop. in 1792, 86,000; in 1831, 249,613; in 1841, 
253,591; in 1851, 174,492. Houses in 1792, 17,187; 


|in 1831, 41,369; in 1841, 44,087; in 1851, 31,033. 


The following statistics are all of the year 1841. 
| First-class inhabited houses, 370; second-class, 
4,212; third - class, 20,426; fourth - class, 19,079. 
| Families residing in first-class houses, 436; in sec- 
/ond-class houses, 4,733; in third-class houses, 
21,447; in fourth-class houses, 19,766. Families 
‘employed chiefly in agriculture, 36,739; in manu- 
factures and trade, 6,206; in other pursuits, 3,442. 









Families dependent chiefly on proj and profes- 
‘sions, 1,052, Males at and above 6 years of & 


who could read and write, 31,369; who could read 
but not write, 16,336; who could neither read n 
write, 61,830. Females at and above 5 years 


who could read and write, 11,799; who cotild Tread 


ArE 


key and of Hill-Street; in South Ballintobber, . }| 
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but not write, 17,304; who could neither read nor | of a tract of very fertile country, inte i a 
write, 80,764. Males of upwards of 4 years of age | wide dingle or transverse valley between the 8 end of 
attending primary schools, 6,185; attending supe-| the Slievebloom range of mountains, and the N end 
rior schools, 127, Females of upwards of 4 years of | of the Devil’s-Bit range of mountains. Its trade in 
age attending primary schools, 4,533; attending | corn is extensive; and the general retail trade 

superior schools, 67. plies large and a aok ests Me country. The 

Bikera (West Gr tee present 00. of Bi, os wall | of the | Manufacture of coarse woollen cloths is carried on 
Glen see Galway, was inbablted. at ae pli ees by ‘to a small extent. Pop. in 1831, 5,512; in 1841, 
“ Sep amie Auteri, ageonaes by Ptoiony, at sree’ 5,275. 

‘lo-Norman conquest, the whole of co. ROSDAM, a commune of Belgium, in the prov 
of th of Connanght. In 1268, after th had bee eS : oot Thani r 
included a grant pe pe to the family of De Beiohar of East Flanders, and dep. of Saint-Denis-Westrem. 
Pi jerome or Seiaarehieery into complete subjection to | Pop. 124. 

e] power, the castle of R. was erected to prevent insur- OSDORF, a town of the duchy of Saxe- Meinin- 
rection, and to maintain the full f the Englist . Con- . aT | | 
paugtit was divided into epantios, and R into baroalée, eee Bon = bail. and 8 m. WNW of Wasungen. 

‘op. 750. 


reign of Elizabeth. During the rebellion in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the O'Conors remained attached to the English. The prin- OSDROIT, a parish in co. Wexford, 4 m. WSW 
of Enniscorthy. ee 8,166 acres. Pop. 2,258. 


ppl events in the war of the Revolution were the stirring and 
Se ee ROSDUFF, a parish in co. Waterford, 22 m. N by 
ROSCOMMON, a parish, containing a town of | W of Dunmore. Area 196 acres. Pop. in 1841, 111. 
the same name, in co. Roscommon. Area 9,819] ROSE, a township of Oakland co., in the state of 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 8,374; in 1841, 8,191—The | Michigan,U.S., 47 m. E of Lansing, watered by the 
town, the capital of co. Roscommon, and formerly | E branch of Shiawassee river. Pop. m 1840, 415; 
a parl. borough, stands nearly in the centre of the | in 1850, 886.—Also a township of Wayne co., in the 
co., 15 m. NW by N of Athlone, and 75 m. W by N | state of New York, 7 m. NE of Lyons. The surface 
of Dublin. The immediate site of the greater part|is undulating, and is drained by several small 
of the town is the slope of a gently rising eminence. | streams, affluents of Lake Ontario. Pop. in 1840, 
The castle stands on the N margin of the municipal | 2,038; in 1850, 2,264—Also a township of Carroll 
borough, a little detached from any actual part of | co., in the state of Ohio, 97 m. ENE of Columbus, 
the town. The castle is quadrangular; and mea- | intersected by the Beaver canal. Pop. 1,557. 
sures, inclusive of its towers, 223 ft. in length, and} * ROSE ISLAND, an island of the Bahama group, 
173 ft. in breadth. The ruins, though magnificent, | a little to the E of New Providence, in N lat. 26° 6, 
and still comparatively entire, have suffered serious | and W long. 77° 10°. It is about 9 m, im lengt 
dilapidation both from intentional violence and Van- | but possesses little breadth, and contains ? salt lakes. 
dalic stone-stealing.—The ruin called R. abbey, one | To the 5 of this island is a spacious roadstead. 
of the most artistically eas J within the co.,| ROSE ISLAND, an island of the South Pacific, 
stands on a meadow on the § outskirts of the town. | in the group of the Navigator's Islands, in 5 lat. 14° 
It measures about 137 ft. from E to W, by 23 ft. m 


32’ 47", and W long. 169° 20”. 
breadth.—The co. infirmary is a plain brick build-| ROSE, or Mmpreron Istaxp, an island of the 
ing, symmetrical in plan, about 100 ft. in length, | Northern Pacific, 75 m. from the 5 coast of Russian 
and consisting of an original central house, and of 


America, and SSE of Prince William’s Sound, in N 
subsequently added wings. The new court-house 


| Jat. 59° 32’, and W long. 146° 22” 15". 

is 4 very commodious edifice, with two courts, de-| _ ROSE (Le), a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
voted to respectively the criminal and the civil busi- | Calabria-Citra, district and 8 m. N of Cosenza, on a 
ness. The new gaol has a symmetrical front. Itis | hill, near the r. bank of the Crati. Pop. 1,650. It 
constructed on the sonanironlar plan, and has 8 divi- | has a church and aconvent._ - 

sions. The principal sorts of articles manufactured | ROSE (Poryr), a headland of Queen Charlotte's 
in R. or its vicinity, and exposed to sale in its mar- | Island, British North America, on the NE coast. 
kets, are friezes, coarse woollen stuffs, coarse flan- 


ROSE (Sainte), a town of the island of Guade- 
nels, brogues, strong shoes, and coarse pottery-ware. | loupe, Little Antilles, on the NE coast of Guadeloupe, 
Numerous shops line the principal street. Pop. in 


properly so called, capital of a quarter, and on a ba 
1831,,3,306; in 1841, 3,439. Families employed 


of the same name, and 21m. NNE of Basse-Terre. It 
chiefly in agriculture, 148; in manufactures and | is tolerably well-built, and populous, but ies 
trade, 322; in other pursuits, 199. Families depen- | an unhealthy situation. The bay forms part the 
dent chiefly on property and professions, 69. Grand Cul-de-Sac, and receives the Salee. The 
ROSCOMMON, a central co. of the state of Mi- | quarter which also bears the name of Vieux-Fort, 
chigan, U. 8., comprising an area of 576 sq. m., contains several high and steep but woody moun- 
drained by branches of Maskegon and South rivers, | tains. ‘The soil is light and sandy, but produces in 
and other streams. It has a level surface, and is| great abundance sugar and coffee, and in small 
quantities cotton. Pop. 3,251. 
ROSE-ASH, a parish in Devon, 6 m. ESE of 
South Molton. Area 5,082 acres. Pop. 587. 
ROSEAU, a town of the Little Antilles, capital 
of the island of Dominica, in the apy of St. 
George, on the W coast, at the mouth of Queen's 
river, in N lat. 15° 18’, and W long. 61° 26’. Pop. 
| 5,000. It is situated on a point of land between the 
SCOVO, or Roscovirza, a town of Turkey in | bays of Woodbridge on the N, and of Charlotteville 
Euro on the §, and is regularly built. The houses are of 
Valona, and 14 m. WNW of Berat, on a river of the | wood, and painted on the outside. It has a churelr 
same name, a small epee of the Samana. - | a A shayel, a —_ rovisioned market, an arsenal, 
ROSCREA, a parish, partly in co. Ti ry, and | and an excellent harbour. 
: ais stadntn sof Ros ROSEDALE (East Sine), a township in Mid- 
















generally fertile. | 
~ ROSCOMROE, a parish in King’s co., 64 m. SE 
by E of Birr. Area 5,965 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,287; in 1841, 1,387. All the eastern district is | 
part of the Slievebloom mountains. _ 
ROSCONNEL, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 33 m. 
N by E of Ballyragget. Area 76l acres. Pop. in 
1831, 7 
r ri = 


95: in 1841, 894. 
Europe, in Albania, in the sanj. and 13 m, NNE of 





‘in King’s co., containing the town of Roscrea. \ 
Area 10,652 acres. Pop. in 1831, 9,199; in 1841, | dleton p., Yorkshire, 10 m. NNW of Pickeru 
} 9,647.—The town is 53 m. W of Borris-in-Ossory, and | Area 5,100 acres. Pop. in 1831, 376; im 1851, 3 
i: 85m. NE of Limes It is situated in the midst} ROSEDALE (West S1ve),.a chapelry and to 
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ship in Lastingham p., Yorkshire. Area 7,900 
acres, Pop. in 1881, 1785 im 1651, 175. 
ROSEDALE, a town of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Cumberland, and p. of Gordon, 10 m. from St. 
Leonard's. 
ROSE’E, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Namur and arrond. of Dinant. Pop. 
of dep. 732; of com. 682. | , 
ROSEFELD, a village of the duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau, to the SW of Dessau. Pop. 260. a 
ROSEGYN, or Rostxervn, an island of the Asiatic 
archipelago, in the group of the Banda islands, to 
the § of the island of Ceram, and a little to the SE 


12’. Itisabout 3m.inlength. Nutmegs, yams, and 
eattle are its chief productions. This island was 
used as a penal settlement by the Dutch. 

ROSEHEARTY, a fishing village and. burgh-of- 
barony, in the p. of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, on the 
coast of the Moray frith, 4 m. W of Fraserburgh. 
The harbour, situated on an exposed part of the 
coast, and having 9 ft. water in neap, and 14 ft, in 
spring tides, may eventually become important. 
Pop. in 1841, 750; in 1851, 844. 

ELDORF, a town of Austria, in the arch- 
duchy of Austria, and lower circle of the Manharts- 
berg, at the foot of the mountains of that name, on 
the Bulka, and 5 m. 8 of Schratenthal, and 7 m. 
NE of Meissau. 

- ROSELIE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault and dep. of Presles. Pop. 240. _ 

ROSELL, a town of Spain, in Valencia, in the 

. and 45 m. NNE of Castellon-de-la-Plana, and 
21 m. NW of Peniscola, in a mountainous locality. 
Pop. 2,425. The surrounding mountains afford ex- 
cellent pasturage, and contain fine marble. 

ROSEMARKIE, a parish onthe E coast of Ross- 
shire. Superficial extent about 15 sq.m. A nar- 
row promontory called Fortrose-point or Chanonry- 
ness runs 14 m. into the frith; and forms the Ross- 
shire side of a ferry which usually takes the name 
of Ardersier from its Inverness-shire side. Imme- 
diately N of this promontory lies the fine bay of 
Rosemarkie. The burgh of Fortrose is in the Seda 
See Forrrose.—The town of R. is of considerable 
antiquity. Chanonry, which stands a 4 m. SW of 
it, forms a united burgh under the common name of 
Fortross or Fortrose. Pop. 400. The colonnades 
and arches of the ancient cathedral of R. yet stand- 
ing, display taste in design and skill in execution. 
Pop. of p. in 1831, 1,799; in 1851, 1,776. 

OSEMARY, an island of Dampier archipelago, 
near the coast of De Witt Land, North-West Aus- 
tralia, in Slat. 20° 27’ 30", and E long. 116° 30° 45°. 
It is 5 m. in length from N to 8, and is nearly equal 
in breadth, and contains 3 remarkable mountains, 
named the Three Hummocks. 

ROSEN ALLIS, a parish in Queen’s co., contain- 
ing the village of Rosenallis, and part of the town 
of Mountmellick. Area 41,118 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
8,463; in 1841, 8,505. The river Barrow runs 
along the N boundary; the Owenass rivulet along 
the 5 “Say Alea! Murglash flows in the interior; 
and all the t ; streams pursue, while here, an 
easterly course. The range of mountain called the 
Ridge-of-Cappard stretches its summit-line alon 
the W bo , and lifts there its loftiest groun 
Antonian mountain, to the alt. of 1,114 ft. above 
sea-level. The village, 3m. WNW of Mountmel- 
lick, has an alt. of 409 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 
1831, 101; in 1841, 239. 

ROSENAU, a eres 5 
tria, in the upper circle of the Manhartsberg, 5 m. 
WNW of Zwettel, and 10 m. SE of Weitra, on the 
1. bank of the Zwettcl. It has a castleand a manu- 
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of that of Banda, in Slat. 4° 55’ 30", and E long. 130° | 


Szent-Miklos, and 26 m. NNE of 






the archduchy of Aus- | 


ROS 


factory of tape.—Also a ducal domain of the duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and bail. of Neustadt-an-der- 
Heyde, 4 m. of Coburg. It has a fine Gothic 
castle and park. 

ROSENAU, Rosyyo, or Rusa, a town of Tran- 
sylvania, in the district and 8 m. SW of Kronstadt, 
near the r. bank of the Wiedenbach, an afiluent of 
the Aluta. Pop. 4,000. It has an ancient fo 


with wells dug in the rock to the depth of 480 ft. 


ROSENAU, Rosyyo-Banya, or Roznawa, a free 


roval town of Hungary, in the comitat and 18 m, 


NE of Gémér, and 44 m. SW of Szeben, on the 1. 


bank of the Sajo, at the confluence of a small 


stream. Pop. 6,008. It is the see of a bishop, and 
has a Catholic and a Lutheran church, an episcopal 
seminary,a Franciscan convent, Catholicand Luther- 
an gymnasia, and a lyceum and mineral springs 


'and baths. It has manufactories of paper, com- 


mon cloth, earthenware, and glue, numerous tan- 
neries and wax-works, and extensive bleacheries; 
and carries on an active trade in honey, wax, grain, 
wine, and fruit. In the environs are mines of iron, 
copper, mercury, cinnabar, and antimony. ) 
OSENBERG, a market-town of the grand-duch 
of Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, bail. 
and 8m. NE of Osterbiirken, on the Kernan. Pop. 
900. It has a castle—Also a fortress of Bavaria, 
in the circle of Upper Franconia, presidial and 1 m. 
NE of Kronach, on a mountain. ¥ 
ROSENBERG, or Oxeszxo, a town of Prussia, 


| capital of a circle of the same name, in the prov. of 
| Silesia, regency and 27 m. ENE of Oppeln, and 66 


m. ENE of Breslau, in a woody and marshy loca- 
lity. Pop. in 1843, 2,690. It has numerous tan- 


| neries, and manufactories of cloth, linen, hats, and 


cordage. Its trade consists chiefly in cattle. The 
circle comprises an area of 158 sq. m., and contains 


| 875 inhabitants. 


ROSENBERG, or Rozweerx, a town of Austria, 
in Bohemia, in the circle and 24 m..5 of Budweis, 


|and 11 m. NNW of Freystadt, on the L. bank of the 
| Moldan, b 
1,143. It 


which it is nearly surrounded. Pop. 
s 2 castles and a paper-mill. 
ROSENBERG, Rozex, or Roca a town of 
Hungary, in the comitat of Lyptau, 16 m. W of 
fT Neiisohl, on the 1. 
bank of the Waag, at the confluence of the Revucza. 
Pop. 2,532. It has a piarist college, and a gymna- 
sium; and possesses manufactories of fine pottery, 
and of paper. Iron and copper are its chief articles 
of trade. In the vicinity are quarries of beck me: 
ble, and the ruins of the ancient fortress of va. 
ROSENBERG, or Suss, a town of Prussia, capi- 
tal of a circle of the same name, in the prov. ¢ 
Prussia, regency and 17 m. E of Marienwerder, on 
a pond amid rising grounds. Pop. in 1843, 2,389. 


It has several distilleries. ‘The circle comprises an 
| area of 147 sq. m., and contains 27,272 inhabitants. 


ROSENBURG, a village of the archd. of Austria, 


| 3 m. SW of Horn, on the r. bank of the Gross-Kamp. 


It has paper-mills. pti oj 
ROSENBURG (Gaoee), a village of Prussian 
Saxony, near the Saale, 16 m. SSE of Magdeburg. 


Paped 0: ees 
OSENDORF, a village of Bohemia, 28 m. ESE 
of Dresden. Pop. 1,000. (Set = auR Ae 

ROSENEATH, a peninsulated parish in the ex- 


|treme W of Dumbartonshire, skirted on the E by 
the Gair-loch, and on the SE and § by the frith of 
| Clyde, and on the W by Loch-Long. Area 6,140 


acres. Its connexion with the main land is by an 
isthmus of only 1m. The highest ground is Tamna- 





hara hill, 800 ft. in alt., and within 13 m. ofthe N 
village of R. is finely situated opposite the pomt and — | 
= at ff 
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ferry of Row, 3t.m. from Helensburgh. Pop of p. 
in 1801, 632; in 1831, 825; in 1851, 1,044. 
ROSENESS, a cape on the S coast of the island of 
Pomona, in N lat. 58° 50’, W long. 2° 42”. 
ROSENFELD, a town of Wiirtemberg, 6 m. SE of 
Bulz, on the Btrenz. Pop. 1,100. 
ROSENHEIM, a town of Bavaria, near the con- 
finence of the Mangfall and the Inn, 36 m. SE of 


}. Munich. Pop. 2,500. It has manufactories of cop- | 


and also salt-works, the brine for which 
is conducted thither by canals from the salt-springs 
of Reichenhall, 

ROSENTHAL, a village of Bohemia, 20 m. 8 of 
Budweis. Pop. 950.—Also a town of Hesse-Cassel, 
12 m. ENE of Marburg. Pop. 1,000.—<Also a vil- 
lage of Prussian Silesia, in the co. and 14 m. 8 of 


Glatz. 

ROSENTHAL, or Rozmrrat, a town of Bohemia, 
on the river Lomnitz, 40 m. SSW of Prague. Pop. 
1,100. 

"ROSES. See Rosas. | 

ROSETO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Ca- 
labria-Citra, 26 m. NE of Castrovillari. Pop. 600. 
—Also a town in the prov. of Capitanata, 13 m. 
WSW of Lucera. Pop. 3,300. ' 

ROSETTA, or Rascuip, a town of Egypt, si- 

tuated in N lat. 31° 24’, E long. 30° 28’, 37 m. ENE 
of Alexandria, 5 m. from the mouth of that branch 
of the Nile called by the ancients the Bollitine, and 
which now forms one of the two great channels Wy 
which that river enters the sea. Pop» 8,000. It 
was founded in 870; and in the 13th cent. was 
still an inconsiderable place; but the canal of Alex- 
andria having become impassable through neglect, 
'R. gradually rose into importance as a depot for 
the goods brought down the river; the opening 
of the Mahmudieh canal has again lessened its 
importance in this respect; and is daily enriching 
Fuah at the expense of R., couspats He y few car- 
goes being now sent round by the boghaz or barred 
mouth of the Nile. 
Alexandria is carried on by boats of 4or5 tons. RK, 


is comparatively well-built, and at a short distance | 


wears the ar of a European town. It is 
surrounded by low walls, and b call pres * ae 
as in most | et ey of mud, but o 
a dingy red tick, which, in the principal houses, as 
well as in the mosques and minarets, is plastered over 
and whitewashed. The streets, however, are nar- 
row; and each successive story of the buildings 
which line them projects over that beneath, till at 
the top the opposite houses almost meet. It is dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of its environs, being com- 
pletely embosomed in a grove of date, banana, syca- 
more, and other eee . The oran the lemon, Me 
megranate, and the henne, blend the fragrance o 
their Masia in the gardens oF R.; while the palm 
towering over all, adds magnificence to the landscape. 
The opposite side of the Nile, the richest part of the 
Delta, is quite flat, but clothed with luxuriant verdure 
and vegetation during the whole year, except during 
the inundation, when the groves, the town, and the 
illages, appear like islands in an extensive sea. 
R. has mannfactories of sailcloth, leather, and iron 
wares; it also furnishes red cotton yarn, dressed 
flax, linen, and silk dyes, for the dresses common in 
the East. There is an extensive exportation of rice, 
linseed oil, and oil of sesame, the produce of the 





‘island of Sa 


shes, which is very productive in corn. 


France, in the dep. of the Lower Rhine, and arrond. 
of Schelestat. The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. 


: a Se = Sa ; 



















The navigation between FR. and | 


Delta. Nearly opposite the town, is the long narrow | 


ROSHEIM, a canton, commune, and town of | 


in 1831, 14,749; in 1846, 14,913. The town is 18 
m. N of Schelestat, on the Mogel. Pop. in 1846, 
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3,832. It has cotton spinning-mills, manufactories 
of hosiery, and bleach-fields. This town was built 
in the 12th century, and in 1385 was almost entirely 
reduced to ashes. It was one of the ten free impe- 
rial cities of Alsace. 

ROSIA, a village of Tuscany, in the prov., capi- 
tanate and 8 m. SW of Sienna. It has quarries of 

| black and white veined marble. 

ROSIERE-LA-GRAND, a commune of Belgium, 
ie the prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Morhet. 
Pop. 124. 

OSIERE-LA-PETIT, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Morhet. 
op. 145. 

ROSIERES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Upper Loire, cant. and 5 m. SE of Vorey. ) 
in 1846, 2,837.—Also a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. and 14 m. 
NE of Nivelles, on the |. bank of the Lasne, an af- 
fluent of the Dyle. Pop. 554. It has a considerable 
trade in hops and colza. 

ROSIERES, or Rosreres-EN-SaNTERRE, a canton 
and commune of France, in the dep. of the Somme, 
and arrond. of Montdidier. The cant. comprises 21 
com. Pop. in 1831, 14,704; in 1846, 15,389. The 
town is 14 m. NNE of Montdidier, in a valley, on 
a small stream. Pop. in 1846, 2,496. It has a sav- 
ings’ bank, and possesses manufactories of hosiery, 
and of animal black, and wool and corn mills, and 
carries on an active trade in wool. In the environs 
are veins of sulphuretted lead, beds of lime, &c. 

ROSIERES-AUX-SALINES, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Meurthe, cant. 
and 3m. SSE of St. Nicolas, on the |. bank of the 

| Meurthe, on several arms of that river, and near the 

confluence of the Velouze. Pop, in 1846, 2,277. It 

|has a handsome town-house and hospital, and a 

public abattoir, and possesses manufactories of 

| gloves, hosiery, cloth, and turnery, cotton and wool- 
| yarn mills, tanneries, and fulling-mills. In the en- 
virons are extensive salt-springs. 
ROSIERS (Care), a headland of Lower Canada, 
on the E coast of the district of Gaspe, and 15 m. 
lat. 48° 56’, 


NNW of the cape of that name, in - 
and W long. 64° 20°. ‘ 

ROSIERS (Les), a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 1] m. 
NW of Saumur, on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. 
in 1846, 2,843. 

ROSIGELBI (Care), a headland of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Palermo, to the E of Cape San Ambrosio. 
| ROSIGNANO, a town of ia, in the dio. and 
18 m. NW of Alessandria, prov. and 4 m. SSW of 
Casale, on the slope ofa hill. Pop. 2,000. . 

ROSILY ISLAND, an island near the coast of 
De Witt’s Land, North West Australia, to the SW 
of Barrow island, in § lat. 21° 15’, and E long. 
114° 50”. = 

ROSINA, a village of Tuscany, in the . of 
| Florence, vic. and 3m. NNE of Prctra-Santa, at the 
confluence of the Stazzema and Terrinca. It has a 
| blast-furnace and a manufactory of arms. 
ROSINAR. See Resinan. 

ROSITTEN, a village of Prussia, in the regency 
of Konigsberg, and circle of Eylau. Pop. 320. 

| ROS! ays THe yria, in the gov. of 
Trieste, and circle of Istria, near Duino. It haga 
remarkable grotto. 

ROSKEEN, or Ruskeex, a parish in co. Cork. 34 
'm. SE of Kanturk. Area 1,675 acres. Pop. 691. 
ROSKILDE. See Rorsxitpe. * Sees 
| ROSKOW, a village of Prussia, in the prov, of 
| Bromberg, to the W of Czarnikow. Pop. 590. ». 
- ROSLA, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the river 
Helm, 36 m. W of Halle. - = 
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ROSLARE, a parish of co, Wexford, 4 m. N by 
E of Broadway. Area 2,532 acres. Pop. 978. 
LAU, a town of the duchy of Anhalt-Cothen, 
3 m. N of Dessau, on the Elbe. ely 750. 
ROSLAVL, a town of Russia, in the goy. of Smo- 
lensk, on the Bach-Ostra, 60 m. SSE of 5 : 
Pop. 3,000. 1 
"ROSLEA, or Roysiea, a village in_ the P of 
Clones, co, Fermanagh, on the river Finn, 3 m. 
WNW of Smithsborough. Pop. in 1841, 414. 
ROSLEE, or Rossee, a axils in co. Mayo, 64 m. 
SSE of Castlebar. Area 3,700 acres. Pop. 1,285. 
ROSLESTON, a parish of Derbyshire, 16 m. SW 
by Sof Derby. Area 1,197 acres. Pop. 379. 
ROSLEY, a village of Cumberland, 53 m. ESE of 
Wigton. Pop. 650. 
OSLIN, or Rossiyx, 
shire, in the p. of Lasswade, 24 m. SW of Lasswade, 
and 7 m. 8 of Edinburgh, on a bank about 13 furl. 
W of the North Esk. R. castle is replete with his- 
torical reminiscence, and possesses some Interesting 
features in its site, and vestiges. R. chapel is one of 
the most elegantly designed, and elaborately and ex- 
quisitely adorned, specimens of ancient Gothic eccle- 
siastical architecture in Scotland. About the year 
1440, the village or town was next in i opt ais in 
the east of Scotland to Edinburgh and Haddington. 
In modern times it has subsided into a small rural 
village, the home of cultivators of the soil, and of 
workmen in establishments for bleaching linen and 
manufacturing gunpowder. 
ROSMALEN, a village of Holland, in N. Bra- 
bant, 3 m. NE of Bois-le-Duc. Pop. 1,100. 
ROSMANINHAL, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beira, on a hill near the Tagus and the 
Bpanish frontier, 8 m. W of Alcantara. Pop. 780. 
_ ROSMARINO, a village of Sicily, in the Val-di- 
Demona, 11 m. NE of Mistretta. 


containing part of the town of Kilmacthomas. Area 
8,160 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,387; in 1841, 2,866. 
' ROSMINOGUE, a parish in co. Wexford, 3} m. 
Ww bys of Gorey. Area 4,549 acres. Pop. 1,425. 
' ROSMORE, a rivulet in the p. of Ballinakill, co. 
Galway, which rises among the Slieve - Baughta 
mountains in the ager g hed Knockaunaneagh, and 
pursues an E course of about 7 or 8 m., to the head 
of a small bay of Lough Derg about 6 m. below 
Portumna. 
ROSNAY, a town of France, in the dep. of Indre, 
24m. WSW of Chateauroux. Pop. 820. 
ROSNOHAN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, 2m. SSW of Favu. Pop. 1,300. 


et-Oise, near the Seine, 3 m. W of Mantes. It has 
a castle remarkable as being the birth-place of the 
well-known duke of Sully, minister to Henry IV. 

ROSOCZ, a town of Poland, 42 m. SE of Siedlec. 

ROSOY, a town of France, dep. of the Aisne, on 
the river Serre, 25 m. NE of Laon. Pop. 1,460. 

ROSPORDEN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, 67 m. NE of Concarneau. Pop. 860. 

ROSS, a parish and market-town in Hereford- 
shire, 12 m. SE by S of Hereford. Area of p., 3,118 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,078; in 1851, 4,017. The 
town is ee on elevated ground on 
the banks of the Wye, surrounded by a richly cul- 
tivated and highly picturesque country. It | 
sesses many good foriees and shops, and has under- 
gone considerable improvement of late years. It 
is one of the polling shaces for the county. 

ROSS, a parish in co. Galway, 124 m. NW of 
Oughterard. Area 59,651 acres, of which 5,430 
acres are in Lough Mask, 226 in Lough Corrib, 630 
in Lough Nafooey, and 106 in small lakes. Pop. in 
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| It has a diversified surface, and is in some parts very 
a village of Edinburgh- 





| Alleghany river, and on the SW by the Ohio, and is 


co. Meath, 14 m. SE of the village of Tara. 
ROSMERE, or Rosmire, a parish in co. Waterford, | 


ROSNY, a village of France, in the dep. of Seine- | ] 
| having footpaths, a portcullis, and ornamented rail- 
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1831, 4,361; in 1841, 4,804. The Devil's-Mother | 
mountain on the N boundary has an alt. above sea~ |, 
level of 2,131 ft.; a mountain on the NW boundary | 
has an alt. of 2,218 ft. Letterbrickaun, on the 
boundary, has an alt. of 2,193 ft; and two heights 
on the SW boundary have alts. of 2,307 and 2,128 ft, 
ROSS, a village in the p. of Kilballyowen, co. {| 
Clare, at the head of a creek of itsown name, onthe |. 
coast of the Atlantic, 1? m. NNE of Kilbaha.—Also 
a small harbour in the p. of Kilcommon, co..Mayo, } 
on the E side of Broadhaven, 74 m. NE by E of Bel- 
mullet. ‘| 
ROSS, a county on the § part of the stateof Ohio, | 
U. §., comprising an area of 644 sq. m., intersected by 
Scioto river and its branches, and by the Ohio canal 





fertile. Pop. in 1840, 27,460; in 1850, 32,074. Its 
capital is Chillicothe.—Also a township of Butler | 
co., in the same state, on the W side of Miami river, | 
and 94 m. WSW of Columbus. Pop. in 1840,1,526; ¢ 


| in 1850, 1,648.—Also a township of Jefferson ¢o., in 
the same state. It has a hilly surface, and is drained 


Yellow creek. Pop. in 1840, 929.—Also a 
township of Monroe co., in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop. in 1840, 987.—Also a pattern Alle- 
ghany co., in the same state, 4 m. N of Pittsburg. 
It has a hilly surface, bordered on the SE by the 


drained by Pine creek and its branches. Pop. 1,675. 
—aAlso a village of Decatur co., in the state of In- 
diana, on the S side of a branch of Salt creek, and 
49 m. SE of Indianapolis. 

ROSS, a township of Upper Canada, skirted by 
the Ottawa river on the NE, and by Bromley town- 
ship on the SW. Pop. in 1842, 168. = 

OSS, or Rosse, a hamlet in the parish of Tara, 


ROSS (New), or St. Many’s or New Ross, a par- 
ish and town of co. Wexford. Area of p., 4,922 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 7,901; in 1841, 9,131.—The 
town, port, and parl. borough, stands on the 1. bank 
of the Barrow, 164 m. W by N of Wexford. The 
Barrow, while passing the town, flows ina SSW 


direction, and a width of from nearly 200 to 
about 350 yds. A suburb on the r. bank of the {| 
river consists principally of a single straggling }) 


terrace or one-sided street extending 560 yds. along 
the river, and a street somewhat parallel with the ter- 
race, and about the same length. The town was for- 
merly surrounded with strong walls. The bridge 
across the Barrow, connecting New Ross with Ros- 
bercon, is approached by a causeway 150 ft. in length, 
and is tteelt a wooden erection of 358 ft. in length, 


street. New Ross proper consists principally of a i 
\ 


ings. New Ross, even in spite of the comparative 
near vicinity of Waterford, is advantageously situated 
for almost every department of trade. The quay 
extends 650 yds. along the |. bank of the Barrow, 
from the bridge downward; and the river adn 

vessels of 200 tons at the lowest stage of the lowest 
tide, and vessels of 600 tons at high spring tides. 
The principal manufactories in the town are brew- 
eries, distilleries, and a tanyard. 'The borough 
formerly sent 2 members to the Irish parliament, it 
now sends one to the imperial parliament. Constt- 
tuency in 1841,277. The following statistics of the 
town, excepting those of tenements valued for poor- 
rate, are exclusive of the suburb of Rosbercon. 
Area 373 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,001; in 1841, 
7,133. Houses 1,064. Families employed chiefly 
os apricaltere, 318; in manufactures and trade, 800; 
in other pursuits, 461. Families dependent cn 

De he ad tag io I of New 
| R. does not figure in any prominent or important 
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event previous to 1642, when it underwent a siege 
from the Marquis of Ormond. In 1798, it sustained 
avery severe attack from a large body of rebels, 
and witnessed the most sangui 
occurred during the whole period of the rebellion. 

ROSS (Otp), or St. Magy’s or Oxp Ross, a par- 
ish in co. Wexford, 4} m. Eof New Ross. Area 
10.653 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,402; im 1841, 2,571. 

SA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
and 36 m. SE of Grodno, district and 9 m. NNW of 
Volkovisk: see also Ros. 

ROSSACH, a town of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, bail. and 8 m. 8 of Coburg, on the 1. bank of 
the Itz. Pop. 340. 

ROSSANA, a vi 
Coni, prov. and 8 m. Sof Saluzzio, mand. and 2 m. 
SW of Castiglione-di-Saluzzo, near the r. bank of the 
Vraita. Pop. 1,400. 

ROSSANO, a town of Naples, capital of a district 
and canton of the same name, in the prov. of Cala- 
bria-Citra, 32 m. NE of Cosenza, and 23 m. ENE 
of Busignano, at the foot of the Apennines, on a 
high stony hill, surrounded by deep precipices, and 
8 m. from the gulf of Tarento. 
well-built, w: 


marble, 14 churches, 7 convents, a diocesan semi- 
nary, and an hospital. This town is said. to have 
been founded by the Enotrii, and restored and colo- 
nized by the Romans. It was taken and ravaged by 
Totila, king of the Goths. The district comprises 
7 cants.—Also a village of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 18 m. NE of Vicenza, and 6 m. SE of 
Bassano. Pop. 2,176. 

ROSSART, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Luxemburg and dep. of Orgeo. Pop. 288. 

ROSSATZ, a town of Austria, in the archduchy 
of Austria and upper circle of the Wiener-Wald, 5 
m. W of Krems, and 16 m. NNW of 8t. Polten, on 
the r. bank of the Danube. 
_ ROSSBACH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, regency and 9 m. SSW of Merseburg, circle 
and 15 m. SE of Querfurt. Pop. 500. It is-noted 
for the victory of Frederick 1]. over the French, 
gained. in the environs on the 5th November, 1757. 
—Also a village of Austria, in Bohemia, in the 
circle and 29 m. WNW of Ellbogen, district and 20 
m. NNW of Eger. It has.a manufactory of calico 


lin. 
_ROSSBACH (Nieper), a village of the Grand 
duchy of Hesse- tadt, in the prov. of Upper 
Hesse, bail. and 10 m. 8 of Britzbach, and 14m. N 
of Frankfort, on the Rossbach. Pop. 435. It has 
mineral weir | 
ROSSBACH (Ozer), a town of the grand-duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Upper Hesse, 
bail. and 9 m.§ of Britzbach, and 15 m. N of Frank- 


Rosshach. Pop. 1,076. It has manufactories of | 


ROSSBANK, the name given to an observatory 
fitted up in the neighbourhood of Hobart-town, in 
S lat. 42° 52’ 27-4”, E long. 147° 27’ 30", at an alt. 
of 105 ft. above the level of mean tide. 


e 
ROSSBERG, or Rourri, a mountain of Switzerland, 


on the confines of the cant. of Schwitz and Zug, and 
between Lakes Zug and Egeri. In 1806, a portion 
of the mountain gave way and fell into the valley 
of Goldau. 


ROSSBODEN, a summit of the Lenontine Alps, 
in Switzerland, in the cant. of Valais. It has an 
of 4,004 yds. above sea-level, and its glaciers com- 
mand those of the Simplon. At its base is the vil- 
lage of that name. - P | 
ROSSDORF, a village of the grand-duchy of 
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‘y battle which | 


of Sardinia, in the dio. of | re 
cy and 54 m. SSE of Konigsberg, and 14 m. NNW 


-§,000. Itis | 
, and defended by a fortress, and | 
has a cathedral, a fine edifice recently refaced with 


fort-on-the-Maine, at the foot of the Taunus, on the | 


| Hesse-Darmstadt and prov. of Starkenburg, bail. 
| and 5 m. NW of Rainheim, and 6 m. ESE of Darm- 


stadt. Pop. 1,327. It has manufactories of linen 


| and pottery. 
| ROSSEGNIES, a commune of Belgium, in the 


prov. of Hainault and dep. of Obaix. Pop. 443. 

ROSSEL, an island of the 8. Pacific, in the Louis- 
ade i ‘0, named after one of D’Entrecas- 
teaux’s officers. Its E point is in § lat. 11° 20’ 30", 
E long. 154° 25’ 45”. It is 22 m. in length from E 
to W, and 104 m. in greatest breadth. It is hi 
and thickly - wooded, and appears to be well -in- 
habited. 

ROSSEL, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of E. 
Prussia, capital of a circle of the same name, regen- 


of Sensburg, on the Zam. Pop. in 1843, 2,860. It 
has 3 suburbs, a castle, now used partly as a house- 
of-correction, and partly as an asylum for the in- 
sane, a Catholic gymnasium, and a convent. It 
possesses manufactories of cloth, linen, and thread. 
The circle cups an area of 117 sq. m., and con- 
tains 27,496 inhabitants. : 
ROSSELAER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp and dep. of Baelen. Pop. 194. 
ROSSELANGE, a village of France, in the 
of the Moselle, cant. and 9 m. SSW of Thionville, 
and 11 m. NW of Metz, on the |. bank of the Orne. 


rs 400. 

OSSELLE, a river which has its source in 
France, in the marshy environs of Longeville-les- 
St.-Avold, in the dep. of the Moselle; flows thence 
into the Prussian prov. of the Rhine; and after a 


course of about 20 m., joins the Sarre on the 1. bank, 


near Verden, and 7 m. SE of Sarre-Louis. 
ROSSEM, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 

Brabant and dep. of Wolverthem. Pop. 623. 
ROSSENA, a town of the duchy and 18 m. SSE 


| of Parma. 


ROSSES (Tue), a wild maritime district in the 

of Templecrone, in co- Donegal, bounded on the K 
by the Guidore river; and extending southward to 
the village of Dunglo and the little bay of Maghera. 
It includes the island of Rutland, and the numerous 
other small islands of the adjacent archipelago; and 
comprises a total area of about 30 sq. m. 

ROSSES Wey dace Lower), two aaprent ham- 
lets, in the p. of cliffe, co. Sligo, 5 m. NW by 
W of Sligo. Pop. im 1831, 170; im 1841, 155. 

ROSSEWITZ, a bail. of the grand-dachy of 


_| Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and duchy of Mecklenburg- 


Gustrow. Pop. 541. 
ROSSHAUPTEN, a vi of Bavaria, in the 
cirele of Swabia, pene 6m. N of Fussen, and 
22 m. ESE of Kempten, near the 1. bank of the 
Lech. Pop. 1,000. - | 
ROSSI, a mountain of Sicily, im the prov. and 
district and 10 m. NNW of Catania, a little to the 
NW of Nicolosi, and forming one of the numerous 
heights which rise on the flanks of Mount Etna. 
ROSSIE, a Sree of St. Lawrence co., in the 
state of New York, U. §&., 150 m. NW of Albany. 
It has an undulating and somewhat rugged surface, 
and is drained- by Oswegatchie and Indian rivers. 
The soil, consisting of loam, on substrata of lime, 
granite, and sandstone, is generally fertile. It con- 
tains large quantities of lead of the finest quality. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,553; in 1850, 1,471. | 
OSSIENA, or Rossteny, a town of Russia in 
| Europe, capital of a district, in the gov. and 108 m. 
WNW of Vilna, near the r. bank of the Doubisa. 
Pop. 5,000. This town, now much decayed, was 
8 the Polish government, capital of the Cath- 


lic eparehy of Samogitic. | 
Olio OEE TGNOL, a “fopartment and commune of 


ROS } 
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ROSSIGNOL, a lake of Nova Scotia, in the NW 
per of Queen’s co., between Liverpool and Annapo- 

is. Itis9m.in length from N to §, and 8m. in 
breadth. It discharges itself by the Liverpool river, 
an affluent of the Atlantic. 

ROSSIGNOL. See NicHTincare. | 

ROSSILLON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Ain, cant. and 3 m. SW of Virieu-le-Grand, and 
8 m. NW of Belley, on the 1. bank of the Furan, a 
small affluent of the Rhone. Pop. 400. 

ROSSINAN, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 5} m. 
NNW of Waterford. Area 4,333 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 1,183. 

‘ROSSING, a village of the kingdom and gov. 
and 15 m. SSE of Hanover, in the principality and 
bail. of Kalenberg. Pop. 1,015. 

ROSSINGEYN. See Rosrern. 

ROSSINGTON, a parish in the W. R. of York- 
shire,4m.N by W of Bawtry. Area 3,009 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 247; in 1881, 325; in 1851, 402. 

OSSINVER, a parish of co. Sligo, 9m. NNW 
of Manor-Hamilton. Area 48,843 acres, of which 
4460 acres are in Lough Melvin. 


lower screen of Lough Melvin has an alt. above 
sea-level of 1,712 ft.; and a height on the W boun- 
dary of the Leitrim section has an alt. of 2,007 ft. 
Loughs Glenade and Cloonty lie on respectively the 
S and the W boundaries of the Leitrim section. 
The Sligo section consists of wild, lofty, and unpro- 


fitable upland; and has open its 5 and its SE boun- | 


daries, two summits which rise to alts. above sea- 
level of respectively 1,965 and 2,113 ft. 

ROESITZ, or Rosycer, a town of Austria, in Mo- 
ravia, in the circle and 11 m. W of Brunn, and 6 m. 
N of Ey benschitz, on a small lake. Pop. 546. Coal 
abou in the environs. 

ROSSKEEN, a 
Ross-shire, extending in length from SE to NW, 
from 25 to 30 m., with an extreme breadth of 


about 12 m. Nearly 4,000 acres are under cultiva- | 


tion. The river Alness traces all the lower part of 
the western boundary. Balnagowan river rises in 
the p., but soon passes away from it, and eventually 
falls into the bay of Nigg in Logie-Easter. The 
frith of Cromarty touches the p. over a distance of 
ciel 6m. There are three villages: Invergordon, 
which has a pop. of 1,000,—Bridgend, with a pop. 
of 280,—and Saltburn, with a pop. of 300. Pop. in 
1831, 2,916; in 1851, 3,699. 

ROSSKOPF, a mountain of the Black Forest, in 
the grand-duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Up- 
per Rhine, a little to the E of Freyburg. It has an 
alt. of 3,633 ft. above sea-level. 

_ ROSSLA, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- 
ony, regency and 40 m. WNW of Merseburg, circle 
and 9m. W of Sangerhausen, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, on the 1. bank of the Helme. Pop. 1,240.— 
Also two villages distinguished as Nieder and Ober 
Rossla, on the Elm, and containing respectively 520 
and 320 inhabitants. The first has a castle. 
_ROSSLEBEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, regency and 26 m. W of Merseburg, circle 
and 11 m, SW of Querfurt, on the 1. bank of the 











Unstrut. Pop. 1,300. It has a school, formerly a | 
convent, a distillery of brandy, and a manufactory 


of vermicelli. 
ROSSO, or Tureuio, a headland of Corsica, of 
which it forms the most westerly point in the ar- 
rod. and 26 m. NNW of Ajaccio, in N lat. 42° 14’ 
11”, and E long. 8° 31’ 47", A little to the Eis a 
tower of the same name. . 
ROSSO-MONTE, a town of Sicily, in the prov. 
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Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg and arrond. of 


Pop. in 1831, | 
13,370; in 1841, 14,841. Dartree mountain on the | 


arish in the eastern division of | 





and 30 m. W of Syracuse, district and 20 m. N of 


|Racusa. Pop. 6,500. 


ROSSOCHI, a German settlement in Russia in 


Europe, in the gov. and 60 m. SSW of Saratov, dis- 


trict and 54 m. N of Kamychin, on a small stream 
of the same name, an affluent of the Ilavlia. Po 
Cath., 150. ‘The environs are fertile, and aboun 
with wood. 

ROSSORY, a parish in co. Fermanagh, contain- 
ing part of the town of Enniskillen. Area 2,482 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,338; in 1841, 3,846. 

ROSSOW, a parish of the grand-duchy of Meck- 


ier pie pene nae duchy of Mecklenburg-Giistrow, 
| and bai 


. of Wredenhagen, 8 m. SSE of Wittstock, 
and 57 m. SSE of Gustrow, in an enclave situated 
in the Prussian prov. of Brandenburg. Pop. 700. 
It has a glass-work. 

ROSS-SHIRE, a large county in the north of 
Scotland, extending westward from the Moray frith 
to the Atlantic ocean, and southward from Suther- 
landshire to the Beauly frith, Inverness-shire, and 
Loch-Alsh, and comprehending Lewis and some of 
the minor Hebridean islands. The continental part 
lies between 57° 7° and 58° 7° N lat., and 3° 45° and 
5° 46° W long.; the Hebridean part, exclusive of 
the small islands of Rona and Barra, extends to 58° 
31’ N lat., and 7° 5° W long. Exclusive of the 
Hebridean part, its greatest length, in a straight 
line, from the mouth of the Fin, on the N, toa 


point 24 m. § of the bridge of Shiel, on the §, is 69 


m. Its general form is proximately that of a tri- 
angle, whose sides, along Sutherlandshire and the 
German ocean, measure respectively 55 and 64 m. 
The area of the whole district is 3,799 sq. m., or 
2,431,359 acres; of which 5624 sq. m. are in the 
Hebrides; $44% sq. m. belong to Cromartyshire; 
and 94 sq. m. belong to Nairnshire. The area of 


Ross alone is thus 3,445 sq. m., or 2,204,800 acres. 


These computations of area are those of Sir George 
8. Mackenzie, in his Survey of Ross and Cromarty. 
Oliver and Boyd's Almanac—referring, probably, to 
the continental district alone, and making a low 
computation of even it—states the area of the coun- 
ty to be 2,774 sq. m., or 1,775,830 acres, of which 
301,000 are cultivated, 545,000 uncultivated, and 
929,830 unprofitable.—Lewis, Rona, and Barra, the 
only Hebridean divisions of any importance, are 
separately described. The continental district is 
popularly divided into Easter Ross, extending from 
Tarbetness to the river Alness; the Black Isle, ly- 
ing between the frith of Cromarty and the frith of 
Beauly; Fearndonald, extending from the river Al- 
ness to the burn of Cline; Wester Ross, compre- 
hending all the low country from Cline to Contin, 
on the N side of the rivers Conan and Orren; and 
the Highlands, comprehending all N of Strathpeffer 
and W and SW of Contin. e last of these divi- 
sions may be subdivided into Strathoikel, Strathear- 
ron, Coigach, Loch-Broom, Greinord, Gairloch, i 4 
plecross, Lochalsh, Glenshiel, Strathbran, Strath- 
garve, Strathdirry, Glenelchaig, and some other sub- 
divisions. All the Highland division is wild, lofty, 


| and confusedly mountainous; and lies on a basis 


averaging about 1,500 ft. above sea-level. Its 
mountains are occasionally isolated, but, for the 
most pert grouped, yet not so disposed in 
that they can be methodically describe 





. Ben-Wy- 
vis, situated on the SE frontier of the Highland dis- 
trict, overlooking Wester Ross, and variously stated 
at 3,426 and 3,722 ft. of alt., is the most imposing, 
but may possibly owe its fame to the compara- 
tive lowness of its base, the wideness of its range 
of vision, and the great scenic power of its configu- 
ration. The long extent of western coast, over & 
mean breadth of 3 or 4 miles, is almost everywhere 
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|; The soil of much of the Black Isle is poor ; 
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magnificent, and, in several places, sublime, in 
pear The eastern districts differ widely in char- 
acter from the Highland division; and, over much 
of their area, present soft woodlands and champai 

es of arable ground.—The E coast, Seales 
being cloven with the long marine inlets of Dor- 
noch, Cromarty, and Beauly friths, is indented with 
the bays of Tain and Shandwick, and offers many 
situations where safe and excellent harbours might 
be constructed. The W coast is cut into numerous 
fragments by a rapid series of sea-lochs, and worn 
into constant jaggedness or curvature by creeks and 
tiny bays.—The lochs, named in an order from N to 
8, are Loch-Enard, Loch-Broom, Little Loch-Broom, 


Loch-Greinord, Loch-Ewe, Gair-loch, Loch-Torri- | 


don, including Lochs Ardheslag and Shieldag, Loch- 
Carron, sending off Loch-Keeshorn and Upper Loch- 


Carron, and Loch-Alsh, ramified by Loch-Ling and | 


Loch-Duich. The fresh water lakes, of the first 
class, are Lochs Maree and Tannich; of the second 
class are Lochs Skinaskink, Vattie, Lurgan, Na- 
Shallag, Fuir, Monar, Luichart, Glass, and Moir. 
The chief streams, flowing eastward, are the Oikell 
and the Carron, to the head of the Dornoch frith; 


and the Balnagowan, the Alness, the Aultgrand, | 


and the Conan, to the Cromarty frith; the chief 


flowing westward, are the Broom, the Ewe, and the | 


} Carron, to the head of their cognominal lochs, and 
the Shiel to ae al eee 
__ Climate, soil, dc. fhe climate, particularly of 
the western districts, is moist. the W fiat is 
subject to heavy rains. Snow falls in greatest 
quantity in the month of February; but severe 
‘Storms are sometimes experienced at earlier periods. 
The average annual temp. of the whole co. is about 
46°. The winter is colder and the summer warmer 
on the eastern coast than on the western. Changes 
of temp. are frequent and sudden in spring and 
autumn. Winds, from between NW and SW, 
blow during three-fourths of the year.—Granite, or 
fie. wt gneiss, forms the ridgy height of the Black 
isle, which terminates in the Sutors of Cromarty. 
Gneiss constitutes the central mountain masses of 
the county, from Ben-Nevis on the E, and Loch- 
‘Carron on the W, away to the boundary with 
Sutherland. Mica-schist forms the hi hly pictur- 
esque three-topped mountain of Scuir-Vuitin, and 
thence diverges, as from a centre, to form the 
heights schatrpeignge mee it constitutes oa dng 
Greater part of the ragged but picturesque district 
of Gairloch. A red pina: teeter aandaboae extends 
the whole W coast in a belt of from 1 to 4 m. 
road, resting unconformably on the sides of the 
Primitive mountains, often rising into altitudes of 
not less than 3,000 ft., and generally exhibiting 
long picturesque ridges, here and there broken into 
distinct truncated and somewhat pyramidal masses. 
The same formation forms two) interruptes ndees 
in the champaign country of the E, nearly (parallel 
to the general direction of the Cromarty frith. 
weet rocks, chiefly sandstone, occupy the 
art of Easter Ross, and a considerable part 
ofthe other enstern districts Pure titumen ooeus 
among the shales trath en 
sete in the west; and was at one time 
reater part of the low lands of Easter Ross, Fearn- 
mald, and Wester Ross, is either clay or a sharp 
‘sandy loam ;“in part of Strathpeffer, and about Din g- 
wall, the clay is deep and heavy. A moorish soil 


|} (overs most of the remaining area of these districts. 
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|| the cultivated is either clay or a good black 
, Sandy mould. Whe soil of the uplands in the great 
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| the Harz mountains, and near the village of 


the primary limestone: near Kieeshorn. | 
Shell-marl is abundant,—The soil of the 


| the 
| fertility.—Also a small town in Persia, in Farsistan, 
but, in | 210 m. SE of Shiraz, in a well-watered and well- 

black | cultivated valley. It is surrounded by 
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Highland division is, for the most part, pea 
of the narrow intersecting glens, is chiefly 
varied in its character by the nature of the prevail- 
ing rocks.—Natural forests appear to have anciently 
covered almost the entire co.; but they are now 
represented by only an inconsiderable aggregate 
extent of copses. e arable lands occupy most of 
the eastern or champaign districts, and occur in 
small pendicles in the glens of the west. Sheep-. 
farming prevails over all the highlands. The great 
sheep-farmers keep considerable numbers of blac 
eattle on such parts of their farms as are not well- 
adapted for sheep.—Manufactures of any kind, ex- 
pis those of local artisanship, and strictly domestic 
industry, are very inconsiderable, and exist chiefly . 
at, Cromarty, Invergordon, and Port-Mahomack. 
The salmon-fishery is extensive and spirited in the 
rivers and estuaries; the herring-fishery is large 
and remunerating along the E coast. The princi- 
pal exports are black cattle, sheep, wool, grain, and 


is 

Towns, dc.| In Ross-shire are the royal burghs 
of Dingwall, Tain, and Fortrose; and the towns, or 
considerable villages of Invergordon, Portmahomack, 
Rosemarkie, Ullapool, Poolewe, and Stornoway. 
Smaller villages or hamlets are numerous; and oc- 
cur almost wholly on the coasts of sea, or frith or 


5 and 


bay. Ross and shires are divided into 33 
quoad civilia parishes. 1834, there were, in the 


two counties, 33 parochial schools, attended by a 
maximum of 2,007 scholars; and 124 non-parochial 
schools, attended by a maximum of 6,579 scholars. 
The two counties jointly send a member to parlia- 
ment. Constituency in 1839, 710; in 1849, 760. 
Pop. in 1801, 53,525; in 1811, 60,853; in 1921, 
68,828; in 1831, 74,820; in 1841, 78,980; in 1851, 
52,707. 

ROSSTRAPPE, a valley of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Saxony and regency of Magdeburg, in the SW 
part of the circle of Quedlinburg, in the midst of 


It has a fine cascade formed by the Bode.—Run- 
ning E into the regency of Merseburg, and declin- 
ing towards the Saale, is a mountain of the same 
name, which encloses numerous mines. 
ROS-SUR-COUESNON, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 5m, N of 
Pleine-Fougeres, and 2 m. ESE of St. Malo, at the 
foot of a hill, near the |. bank of the Couesnon. 
Pop. 1,240. bet BEF 
“RossVILLE, a village of Walker co., in the state 
of Georgia, U. 5., 183 m. NW of igeville,— 
Also a village of Clinton co., in the state of Indiana, 
on the 8 side of Middle fork of Ponceanichioux, 
or Wild-cat river, 49 m. NNW of Indianapolis,— 
Also a village of Richmond co., in the state of New 
York, on Staten Island sound, 145 m. 8 by W of 
Albany.—Also a village of Butler co., in the state of 
Ohio, on the W side of Miami river, and 89 m. 
WSW of Columbus. Pop. in 1850, 1,452. 
ROSSWEIN, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Leipsig, bail. and. 5 m. WNW of Nossen, on the r. 
bank of the Mulde. Pop. 4,202.—Also a town 11 
m. W of Nossen, on the Mulde. Pop. 4,200. It has 
manufactories of cloth and other woollen fabrics, 
and several dye-works and breweries. In the en- 
virons are mines of silver and beds of fuller’s earth. 
ROSTAK, a town of Arabia, in Oman, 24 m. 
from the sea of that name, and 105 m. W of Mus- 
kat, near the Jebel Akdar, the highest summit of 
roy. of Oman. Its environs are noted for their 


wall, and contains about 100 houses miserably built, 
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and a castle covering an area equal to that of the Eogandn: Pier, mene ~ river Blavet, 25 m. SSW of 

town, but uninhabhite nd apparently sti n- | Guin . Pop. 1,500. 
co age stolen hinges ROSTREVO or Roserrevor, a small and 
watering-place in the p. of Kilbroney, co. D at 


ROSTARZEWO, or Rornexsure, a town of 


Prussia, in the prov. and reg and 38 m. SW of | the 8 base of the Mourne mountains, 51} m. N of 
oP rola and 17 ate E of Bomst. Pop. 620. It | Dublin. The town 1s situated on a gentle accli- 
has manufactories of cloth. - | vity which rises from a little cove of Lough Car- 











im : o3 4 en. if 93 m. SW by | lingford. Slieve-Bane, which rises immediately E 
ROSTELLAN, a parish in co. Cork, 23 m y| ee town, attains an alt. of 1,595 ft. above sea- 


yne. Area 2,258 acres. Pop. 1,110. 1: 
Wrost MDAR, a ‘district of Paralh, in the W | level, but is overhung on the NE and NNE by far 
of the prov. of Mazenderan. It comprises | loftier and more im neat the mountain 
about 100 villages. group of Mourne. All the immediate environs of 
ROSTERSCHUTZ. See WiapIsLAwowo. | the town are surpassingly beautiful. Pop. in 1831, 
ROSTHERN, or Rosrnorne, a parish in the co.- 


990; in 1841, 683. be _ 
atine of Chester, 34 m. N by W of Nether Knuts-| ROSULNA, a village of Austria, in Galicia, 
rd, comprising ae tl High Leigh, and | 6 m. NNW of Selotwina, on an affluent of the 

Peover (superior), and the townships of Agden, | Bistnitza. — ; : as ; J 
Bollington, Martell with Little Warford, Mere, ROSULT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Millington, Rosthern, Tabley (superior), and Tat- | Nord, cant. and 5 m. NW of St. Amand. 

ton; oe the township of Snelsdon in Maccles-| ROSZPRA, a village of Poland, in the obwodie 
field hundred. Area 19,096 acres. Pop. in 1851, | and 7 m. 5 of Petrikaw. Pop. 500. 

4,190. 


ROTA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 8 m. 

ROSTOCK, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- | NW of Cadiz, on the N side of Cadiz bay. It con- 
lenburg-Schwerin, situated on the 1. bank of the | tains 8,000 inhabitants ; and has a good pier, a town- 
Warnow, 8 m. from its mouth, on the Baltic, in N house, a large church, and a monastery. The wine 
Jat. 54° 0’, E long. 12° 11’, 60 m. ENE of Liibeck. which is grown on the hills around, is considered. 
It is surrounded with old fortifications ; and is divid- | one of the best kinds parce in the peninsula,— 
ed into three parts, the Old, Middle, and New towns. | Also a village of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 15 m. 
‘The streets, particularly the market-place, afford cu- | NNW of Cosenza. Pop. 800.—<Also an island of the 
| Pacific, one of the largest in the Mariannes group, 
in N lat. 14° 11’. It is about 14 m. in length from 
NEtosW. 

ROTAS. See Ruoras. a. 
| ROTAU (Uprer and Lower), two villages of 
| Bohemia, about 9 m. NW of Ellbogen, having a 
number of iron forges. 

ROTEBRO, a town of Sweden, 30 m. NNW of 





rious specimens here and there of the old German 
style of building. The principal edifices are the 
palace of the grand-duke, the town-house, the church 
of St. Mary, and the university founded in 1419. 
Pop. 20,500. Itis the seatof the 2 ame ecclesiastical 
and civil courts of the grand-duchy. It has a mu- 
seum, a botanical garden, a public library, and a 
pesnery for educating teachers and clergymen. R. 










is the rt of any importance in the dominions of | Stockholm. | } 
the cake. Its trade is chiefly with Holland,| ROTELLO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 


England, and the ports of the Baltic. Its chief ex- 
ports are corn, cattle, flax, wool, and butter. Small 
vessels drawing only 8 ft. water, are enabled to 
come up to the town; those of larger size unload at 
the mouth of the Warnow, where there is good an- 
chorage. The annual number of arrivals, great and 
small, is about 650 sail. R. has mannfactures on a 
small scale, of leather, glass, canvass, linen, ships’ 
anchors, soap, glue, and vinegar; also breweries, 
distilleries, and sugar-refineries. From its exposed 
situation, it was repeatedly occupied by hostile 
Sor a in the course of the 18th cent. It was the 
opens of Marshal Blucher. 

ROSTO-J/ERF, a lake of Sweden, in N lat. 68° 
50°, on the dividing line between the Arctic ocean 
and the Baltic. 

ROSTORP, a village of Hanover, prov. and 3 m. | 
SW of Gottingen. | Danube, on the r. bank, 7m. SSW of Ulm. Pop. 

ROSTOY, or Rosror, a town of Russia, in the | 450. It has castle, formerly an imperial abbey.— 
gov. of Jaroslav, on the NW bank of Lake Nero, | Also a village of Baden, in the circle of the Lower 
40 m. BSW of Jaroslav. It is a straggling place, | Rhine, NE of Phillipsburg. Pop. 1,050.—Also a 
surrounded by a wall and fosse, and defended by | river of Wiirtemberg, in ee i of the Jaxt, an 
an old citadel. It contains an ancient cathedral, an | affluent of the Kocher.—Also a town of Bavaria, in 
archiepiscopal mansion, a diocesan seminary, and | the circle of Middle Franconia, presidial and 11 m. 
several churches. Pop. 5,500. It has manufacto- | NNE of Pleinfeld, and 17 m. § of Nuremberg, near 
ries of linen, white lead, vermilion, and other che- | the confluence of a small river of the same name 
mical substances; and a considerable trade in corn, | with the Rednitz. Pop. 2,440. Itis enclosed by 
hemp, and honey. Some of its traders carry on an | walls; has 3 gates, 2 churches, and a castle. t 
intercourse with Astracan, Moscow, and St. Peters- | possesses manufactories of iron, and steel-wire, 
burg.—Also a fortified town of Russia, in the gov. 
and 230 m. ESE of Yekaterinoslavy, on the Don, | also 
between Asov and Tcherkask. Pop. 9,000, amix-| ROTH (Uwrer), a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
ture of Russians, Don Cossacks, and Greeks.—It | circle of the Jaxt, at the confluence of a river of the 


Sannio, 7 m. SE of Larino. 

ROTENBURG, a town of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 4 m. N of Luzerne, on the river Roth- 
| bach, over which there is here a stone bridge. It 
was formerly a p of more importance. 

ROTEN BURG. See RorHEengure. | 

ROTGEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency and 11 m. SSE of Aachen, cir- 
cle and 7 m. NNW of Montjoie, on the Vesdre. 
Pop. 1,393. It has manufactories of fine cloth. 

OTH, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Lower Rhine, cant. and 1} m. SSW of Wissemburg. 
| Pop. 900.—Also a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Danube, bail. and 15 m. N of Leut- 

kirch, and 14 m. SE of Biberach, on a river of the 
game name, which, after a course of 39 m., m 


a 









has a considerable traffic on the Don, and large an- | same name with the Kocher. Pop. 250. i 


nual fairs. * tae! | ROTHA, a town of Saxony, in the cirele and 
ROSTRENEN, a town of France, in the dep. of | and 11 m. SSE of Leipsig, and 15 m. N of Alte 








a generally N direction, throws itself into the | 


needles, glass, and cloth, copper-works, &c. Bee 
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burg, near ther, bank of the Pleisse. Pop. 1,065. 


It has a castle. 
ROTHAINE, a small river of France, in the dep. 


of the Vosges and cant. of Schirmeck, in the midst | 


of the Vosges. It has its source above Natzviller, 
and after a course of 6 m., throws itself into the 
Bruche, a little below Rothan. 

ROTHAN, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Vosges, cant. and 14 m. 8 of Schirmeck, in a valley 
of the Vosges, on the Bruche. It has a blast-fur- 
nace and forges, and cotton spinning-mills. Pop. 730. 

ROTHAAR-GEBIRGE, a mountain chain of 
Westphalia, stretching SW and NE between the 
basins of the Rhine and the Weser, and forming a 
ration towards the N of the Westerwald. The 
Lenne and the Ruhr rise on its NW flank; and the 
Lahn and the Eder, on its SE. 

ROTHBACH, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Lower Rhine, cant. and 7 m. SW of Nieder- 
bronn, on a river of the same name. Pop. 690. 
The river R. has its source in the Vosges, in the 
dep. of the pest in necen Pf La Eee Pierre ; 
passes Rippe er, and the village of the same 
name, saa fter a course of 14 m., Fawr itself into 
the Moder, on the 1. bank, at Pfeffenhoffen. See 
also Ri BACH. 

ROTHBURY, a parish and market-town in North- 
umberland, 11 m. SW by W of Alnwick, on the N 
bank of the Coquet. The parish comprises the 
townships of Bickerton, Caistron, Charti: , Deb- 
don, Fallowlees, Flotterton, Hellinghill, Hepple, 





ple-Demesne, Hesley-Hurst, Leeward, Mount- | 
, Snitter, 


healy, Newton, Paperhaugh, Raw, Rothbury 
Thropton, Great | aa and Rye-Hill, Little-Tos- 
eur teah and Low Trewhitt, Warton, Whitton, and 
Wreigh-hill. Area 34,798 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,869; 


in 1851, 2,545. The town, which consists of se- 
veral streets, is pleasantly situated in a valley shel- | 


tered by a lofty ridge of rocks. 

ROTHBURY, a parish of New South Wales, in 
the co. of Northumberland, bordered on the E by 
Black creek. 

ROTHE-BERG, a summit of the Harz moun- 
tains, in Hanover, in the gov. of Hildesheim and 

rincipality of Grubenhagen, a little to the N of 
| robokdsats between the Ruhme and Hanoverian 
Oder.—Alsoa mountain on the confines of the duchy 
of Saxe-Meiningen and prinsipality of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, 5 m. Eof Saalfeld. It forms a sum- 
ea one of the last ramifications of the Franken- 


ROTHEHUTTE, a village of Hanover, in the 
por of Hildesheim, prnoipe ey of Grubenhagen, 
ail. and 3 m/ SW of Elbingerode, 

fluence of the Spielbach and Kalte-Bode. Pop. 210. 
It has extensive iron-works. — 

ROTHEM, a department and commune of Bel- 
sium, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of 
ongres. Pop. of prov. $91; of com. 650. ‘ 
ROT HENACKER, a village of Wiirtem rg, in 
the cirele of the Danube, bail. and 5 m. SW of 
Ehingen, and 12 m. NNW of Biberach, near the 





the Danube, which is here crossed by a 








Hl e 1,100. i 
ROTHENBACH, a village of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the circle of Hey bail. and 3 m. W of 


éffingen, on a small river of thesame name. Pop. 
460. Wooden clocks and violins are extensively 


ROTHENBACH, or Rorrensacn, a village of 
Bavaria, in the presidial and 7m. ENE of Schwa- 
bach, and 8 m. ESE of Nuremberg, on the r. bank 
of the Sechwarzach. It a castle, a copper- 


h. It possesses 
work, a manufactory of steel, a forge, and a paper- 
ill 









] 


near the con- | 


'SE of Cannstadt, and 


ROTHENBERG, a town of the grand-duch 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Starkenburg, bail. 
and 12 m. SSW of Erbach, and 36 m. SE of Darm- 
stadt, in a fertile ae JERE a village of Wiir- 
temberg, in the circle of the Neckar, bail. and 4 m. 
; m. E of Stuttgart, ona 
mountain of the same name. Pop. 450. In 1810 
it gave its name to a dep. now comprised in the cir- 
ele of the Neckar. A Hitle to the SSW of the vil- 
lage are the ruins of the castle of Wiirtemberg, the 
cradle of the royal family of that name, and has been 
several times rebuilt by the sovereigns of W. Its 
site ig now marked by a monument erected in mem- 
ory of Queen Catherine.—Also a fortress of Bavaria, 
in the circle of Middle Franconia, presidial and 5 
m. NE of Lauf, and 14 m. NE of Nuremberg, on a 
mountain, the foot of which is bathed the 
Schneitbach, an affluent of the Pegnitz. It hasa 
garrison, and is used as a prison for political 
offenders. It was taken by the French in 1796. 

ROTHENBUCH, a town of Bavaria, capital of a 
presidial, in the circle of Lower Franconia, 14 m. E 
of Aschaffenburg, and 29 m. WNW of Wiirtzburg, 
in a deep valley, in the midst of the Spessart, on the 
Hafelohr, an‘affluent of the Main. Pop. 1,040. It 
has a hunting lodge and a saw-mill. Pop. of pres. 


"ROTHENBURG, a village of Prussia, in the 
pick: of Saxony, reg. and 24 m. NNW of Merse- 

urg and circle of the Saale, near the r. bank of the 
river of that name. Pop. 1,011. It has a large 
copper-work and a nitre-refinery. In the vicinity 
are quarries of free-stone.—Also a town, cap. of a 
circle of the same name, in the prov. of Silesia, reg. 
and 56 m. W of Liegnitz, on the L bank of t 
Neisse. Pop. 765. 1t has manufactories of linen. 
The cirele comprises 189 sq. m., and contains 32,469 
inhabitants. 

ROTHENBURG, or Rorrensvre, a town of Han- 
over, capital of a bail., in the gov. of Stadt and 
principality of Verden, on the 1. bank of the Wiim- 


| me, at the confluence of the Kodau. Pop. 1,480; 


of bail., 16,600.—Also a circle, bail., and town of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse. The 
circle comprises 3 bails., and contains 29,077 in- 
habitants. Pop. of bail., 9,049. The town is 24 
m. SSE of Cassel, on the Fulda, by which it is di- 
vided into two parts, distinguished as Old and New, 
and connected by a bridge. Pop. in 1840, 3,645. 
The old town is alba he walls, and has 3 gates. 
The town es 4 churches and an hospital, 
and an ancient castle, formerly the residence of the 
landgraves of Hesse-Rotenburg, and contains manu- 
factories of linen, and of beet-root sugar, and several 
tanneries. Wine is cultivated in the environs.— 


| Also a town of Wiirtemberg, capital of a bail., in the 


circle of the Schwarzwald, 14m. W of Reutlingen, 
and 7m. SW of Tubingen, on the Neckar, by which 
it is divided into two parts, of which that on the r. 


is named Ehingen, and formerly constituted a dis- 


tinct town. Pop., Cath., in 1840,5,881. It has 
spacious streets, a Po a — de 6 

urches, an episcopal palace, formerly a Jesuits’ 
college, Duilt in 1623, the castle of the old counts of 
Hohenberg, a structure of the 13th cent., a Catholic 
seminary, and a spacious market-place. It pos- 
sesses several breweries, tanneries, manufactories of 
lace, and paper-mills. This town occupies the site 
of an ancient Roman town. It was formerly capital 
of the co. of Hohenberg, and was united to Wiirtem- 
berg by the treaty of Presburg in 1805. Pop. of 
bail., 24,560. 

ROTHENBURG. See Rostarzewo. 

ROTHENBURG-AN-ODER, a town of Prussi 
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| in the prov..of Silesia, regency and 71 m. NW of - Hl 
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jegnitz, circle and § m. NW of Gruneberg, near | ROTHERFIELD-PEPPARD, a parish in Ox- 
the 1. bank of the Oder. Pop. in 1843, 864. It has fordshire, 3 m. W by 8 of Henley-upon-Thames, 
a manufactory of cloth. Wine is cultivated in the | Area 2,158 acres. Pop. in 1831, 426; m 1851, 400. 


environs. ROTHERHAM, a parish and market-town in 

ROTHENBURG-AN-DER-TAUBER, a town of | the W. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. NE of Sheffield, at the 
Bavaria, capital of a presidial, in the circle of Middle | eastern terminus of the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Franconia, and 20 m. W of Anspach, and 32 m. | railway, and in the line of the North Midland, which 
SSE of Wiirtzburg, on a mountain, on the r. bank 


is carried across the Dun valley, near Rotherham, 
of the Tauber. Pop. 5,594. It is enclosed by lofty 


ona viaduct of 30 arches, and about a 4 m. in 
walls, flanked with 33 towers, and entered by 6| length. The parish comprises the chapelries of 
gates. It is built with great irregularity, but has a | Tinsly and Greasbrough, the townships of Brins- 
spacious market-place, § churches, 2 chapels, an | worth, Catcliffe, Datton, Orgreave, and Kimber- 
hospital, a school, a town-house, a fine fountain, | worth, and the hamlet or suburb of Masborough. 
nd de tsof corn and bread. Pop. of pres., 18,230. The town standson the 8E bank of the Don. Area 
ROTHENECK, or Ropevece, a town of the | 12,640 acres. Pop. in 1801, 5,418; in 1831, 10,417; 
Tyrol, in the circle of Pusterthal, 7 m. NE of Brix- | in 1851, 16,730. The church is a Gothic edifice of 
en, on a mountain. It has a castle. much beauty. The streets are narrow and ir , 
ROTHENFELDE, a village of Hanover, in the 


The vicinity is pleasantly adorned with villas, and 
v. and principality and 14 m. SE of Osnabruck. 
It has rf salt-work.—Also a village of the 


abounds in mineral wealth. Masborough, till lately, 
|a suburban village, separated from the town by the 

-duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Middle | river, and connected with it by a fine old bridge, 
Rhine and SE of Rastadt, on the Murg. Pop. 1,300. | originated in the establishment of the great iron 

ROTHENFELS, a market-town of Bavaria, in| works for which Rotherham has long been celebrat- 
the circle of Lower Franconia, 19 m. WNW of|ed. There are several large breweries, and manu- 
Wiirtzburg, on the r. bank of the Main. Pop. | factories of starch, glass, ropes, and twine. The 
910. It has a castle, and carries on an active trade | trade is facilitated by the Don navigation, but more 
in wood and wine. | particularly by its important railway connections. 

ROTHENHAUS, Rorresnavs, or Czerwenr- | The town-hall is a large and handsome building. 
Hxapex, a village of Bohemia, in the circle and 15] ROTHERHITHE, a parish in Surrey, 23 m. SE 
m. NNW of Saatz, ona height. Pop. 110. It has} of St. Paul’s, London, at the junction of the Green- 
manufactories of cotton and linen fabrics, muslin, &c. | wich and the Croydon railways, and at the 5 end of 

ROTHENKIRCHEN, a market-town of Bavaria, | the Thames Tummel. Area 886acres. Pop. in 1801, 
in the circle of a Franconia, 3 m. WSW of | 
Teuschnitz, on the Hasslach. Pop. 220. It hasa 


10,296; in 1831, 12,875; in 1851, 17,805. It chief- 

| ly consists of a street on a line with the river, ex- 

castle, and contains several spinning-mills, and car- | tending nearly from Bermondsey to Deptford, with 

ries on an active trade in wood, lint, oats, thread, &c. ‘ions 
—aAlso a hamlet of Hanover, in the gov. of Hildes- 


narrow streets branching off in various directions. 

| It is noted for the number of its building-yards and 

heim and principality of Grubenhagen, near the dock-yards, the principal of which is sufficiently 

ruins of the ancient fortress of that name. commodious to receive 200 ships of burden. The 
ROTHENKIRCHEN, or Ropexximcuen, a bail. 
and village of the duchy of Oldenburg, in the circle 

and 5 m. N of Ovelgonne, near the 1. bank of the 


chief manufactures are those carried on at the gov- 
ernment wharfs; iron-works for the construction of 
Weser. Pop. 2,100. Pop. of bail., 7,200. 
ROTHENMANN, or Rorrermay, a town of | 







































bolts for shipping, and other materials. Boat-build- 
ing, ship-chandlery, and other avocations, connected 
RO" NN with the navigation of the Thames, and with ship- 
Austria, in Styria, in the circle and 30 m. NW of | ping in general, are carried on here. The ancient 
Judenburg, in a valley, near the 1. bank of the | name of Rotherhithe was Red-Rose-haven: it is 
Palte, an affluent of the Ens, and to the N of the | now generally called Redriff. 
Rottenmanner-Taur, which has an alt. of ROTHERSTHORPE, or Rerestuorr, a parish 
above sea-level. Pop. 750. It has a suburb, and| in Northamptonshire, 4m. SW of Northampton, in 
contains several iron and steel works, and in the | the line of the London and Birmingham railway. 
{environs are mines of copper and lead, and quarries | Area 1,200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 270; in 1851, 244. . 
‘of marble. ROTHERTHURM, or Rornenruvem, in Hun- 
; ROTHENTHURM. See Rornertaurm. garian Vérésrorony, a famous defile of the Car- 
ROTHENUFFELN, a village of Prussia, in the | pathians, 12 m. SSE of Cronstadt, leading from 
prov. of Westphalia, regency and circle and 6 m. W | ‘Transylvania into Wallachia, and giving egress to 
of Minden, on a small affluent of the Pastau. Pop. | the pe ite flowing Sto the Danube. The eastern 
516. It Has some mineral springs. side of the gorge rises precipitously from the river, 50 
: ROTHENWISCH, a village of Saxony, in the | that no is possible. The present road Severed 
‘circle of Voigtland, 2 m. NE of Auerbach, and 13 m. | the W side in many places with barely width | for its 
} ENE of Plauen, ona small affluent of the Flossgra- ssage. A fort defends the pass from an attack on the 
| ben. Pop. 2,000. It consists of three parts, dis- Wallachian side, and a square middle age red tower 
| tinguished as Nieder-Auerbach, Ober and Unter | [Hothenthurm] stands inently out from the 
| Golzsch. It has manufactories of wire, and 2 paper- | white-washed modern prtifications and snow-clad 
a eee mountains above it. ‘Ascending to the. castle, 
: OTHER, a river which, rising in Sussex, flows | and looking through the embrasures,” writes a tour- 
WSW, and falls into the English channel at Rye. | ist in 1848, “we found that the narrow road was 
: ible to Robert’s-Bridge. completely swept by artillery, and that no force 
| __ ROTHERBY, Nn a in Leicestershire, 5} m. cual femaeiats into ‘Transylvania without consider- 
WSW of Melton-Mowbray, on the E bank of the | able loss, while only rifles or light infantry could 
Wreak. Area 766 acres. Pop. in 1851, 130. pass the heights above. Beyond the Rothenthurm | 
ROTHERFIELD, a parish in Sussex, 5} m, W | the road continues along the r. bank of the Aluta, 4 
by S of Wadhurst. Area 14,733 acres. Pop. 3,531. | a fine alley of trees having been razed to cleara site + 
ROTHERFIELD-GREYS, a parish in Oxford- | for the battery, and as we advance the gorge be} 
shire, 2} m. W of Henley-upon-Thames. Area | comes wilder and more romantic, the rocks mmany } 
| places rise from the river, little out of the perpend! 


2,910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,145; in 1851, 1,518. 
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|} cular, festooned with thousands of icicles glittering 
}} in the clear chill sunshine, the half-way from the 

fort to the frontier being an old round tower in ruins 
with walls 12 ft. thick. Passing a precipice, where 
arivulet with clear water rushing aniert e hardened 
ice and snow enters the Aluta, we came to the fron- 
tier qesrae ue, a considerable village, full of bustle 
with Wallachian cattle and grain-dealers introduc- 

)} ing their produce for the yse of Transylvania; the 

|; only characteristic of the local population being the 
|} goitre, which is here frequent. Here are the tempo- 

rary fortifications raised by Bem still standing, the 
turf embrasures for 24-pounders capal with the frost. 
A short distance beyond them is the bridge which 

. forms the boundary,—one arch belonging to the Aus- 

| ; trian and the other to the Ottoman empire, the cen- 
tral pier being neutral. The quarantine was the last 
ition of the Russians after Bem’s first capture of 

| ermnsatadt, and an engagement here on the 27th 
|} of March was the conclusion of that brilliant ma- 
| neuvre. Important, in a military point of view, as 
$ the kelp pass from Wallachia into Transylvania, 

} the R.,” adds this journalist, “is not less interest- 
ing from its facilities for communications of a more 

cific nature. All along my journey up the val- 
ey of the Maros I was struck with the facilities 
which it offers for a railway penetrating into the 
heart of this country from Szolnok and Arad. The 
only obstacle between the valley of the Maros and 

the Aluta is a ridge not deserving the name of a 
mountain, and not offering an invincible obstacle to 
atunnel. Indeed, with one average tunnel and a 
few smaller ones, the great central plain of Hungary 
and the Black sea may be placed in connexion.” 

ROTHERWICK, a parish in Southamptonshire, 
5m. NE by E of Basingstoke. Area 1,924 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 436; in 1851, 454, 

. THES, a parish in the 
Morayshire; bounded on the E by the Spey, which 
separates it from Banffshire. The Cairngorm moun- 
tains"look down upon it from the distance; and 
Benrinnes, the most northerly of the Grampian alps, 

towers aloft immediately beyond its SE boaniase 





ellachie-bridge, 3 m. to the S, the road leads through 


with an arch of 150 ft. span, and four Gothic turrets 
bias abutments, crosses the Spey. The vil- 
lage, which stands near the Spey, 3m. N of Aber- 
lour, and 11 m. SSE of in, consists of about 250 
straw-thatched cottages. Pop. in 1851, 2,022. 
ROTHESAY, a parish in the Scottish island and 
co. of Bute. It occupies all the N and larger part 
of the island; and has a superficial extent of 45 sq. 
m. The coast consists, for the most. part, of gra- 
one = and shelving rocks. The chief bays 
tne 
garth 


a a a a a Ee ee a ee ea 


, are Sealpsie, at the boundary with Kin- 
‘arth; St. Ninian’s, opposite Inchmarnock; and 
Etterick, 2} m. N of St. Ninian’s; on the E, are 
Kames and Rothesay bays, both distinguished for 
their beauty. Two valleys, which extend across 
island between the bays of Scalpsie and Rothe- 
say, and those of Etterick and Kames, are sup- 
} posed to have once been submarine, and to have 
‘cut what is now one island into three. The rest 
of the parochial area is nearly all filled with low 
and soft-featured hills, many of which command 
| Charming views of the confined but rich scenery of 
|} the Kyles, and of the more expanded and brilliant 
|} Scenery of the frith and its very diversified coasts. 
nmon- Barron-hill, and 
|} the most remarkable heights, have alts., above sea- 
|} level, of respectively 430, 532, and 875 ft. Of six 
fresh-water lakes Loch-Fad is much the largest ; 
Lochs Ascog and Quien lie on the boundary with 















Strathspey district of 


From the villace of Rothes, in the valley, to Craig- | 
a picturesque pass. At Craigellachie an iron bridge,. 


ames-hill, three of. 
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Kingarth, and cover respectively 70 and 54 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 6,084; in 1851, 7,854.—The town of 
R., a royal burgh, and the capital of Buteshire, 
stands at the head of tee I hay, on the E side of 
the island of Bute, 9 m. WNW of I , 22m. NNE 
of Brodick, and 40 m. W by N of Glasgow. The 
bay opens immediately within the E entrance of the 
Kyles of Bute. It commences between Bogany and 
Ardbeg points, which are 14m. asunder; and, mea- 
sured from the middle of a straight line across its 
| entrance, extends 9 furls. into the interior, and has 
the form very nearly of a ee Both sides 
of the bay are lined with neat villas. The houses 
in the body of the town have very numerously been 
built since 1813. All are constructed of greenstone, 
and necessarily want the polish and the lightness of 
aspect Pe ne a by most sandstones; but they pos- 
sess a stability, a tidiness, and an aggregate regular- 
ity which compensate for the absence of more 
properties. The principal modern public edifice is 
the county buildings and prison, built in 1832, at a 
cost of about £4,000, in the castellated style. The 
walls of the choir of the ancient cathedral of R. still 
stand close to the present parish-church.—The grand 
antiquity, and chief architectural object of R., is its 
castle. This structure stands close upon the town, 
and has the historical associations mingledly of a 
royal palace and a military fortalice. The building 
consists of a circular court, about 140 ft. in diame- 
ter, formed by high and thick walls: four round 
towers upon the flanks; and an erection which pro- 
jects, on the NE side, between two of the towers, 
Round the outside is a wide and deep ditch; and 
between this and the wall is a terraced walk. In 
| 1685, the brother of the Earl of Argyle seized it, set 
| fire to it, and irretrievably converted it into an utter 
ruin. The castle of R. gave title to the first duke- 
dom which existed in the Scottish peerage, and con- 
tinues the title to the king’s eldest son as a colla- 
teral for Scotland to that of Prince of Wales for 
England. The town of R., originally a village in 
connection with the castle, gradually became so 
great and commanding a mart for the Lowlanders 
pexchanging commodities with the Highlanders 
and Islesmen, as occasioned the island of Bute to 
be regarded as a sort of neutral territory, neither 
Highland nor Lowland. About 1700, the erection 
of Campbeltown into a royal burgh, and the advan- 
tageous terms offered to settlers, drew away to it 
from R. a considerable number of traders, and a 
large proportion of trade. In 1778, a cotton manu- 
factory, the earliest establishment of its class in 
Scotland, was commenced here by an English 
company. This mill contains 23,448 spindles, and 
employs about 360 persons. <A factory for weaving 
by power-looms employs between 80 and 90 work- 
men. Several cooperages employ between 30 and 
40 persons, and annually produce about 15,000 
| herring barrels. Two small yards for boat-build- 
|ing employ about 20 ship-carpenters. In 1822, 
an excellent harbour was erected, at the cost of 
£6,000; and, in 1840, a slip and a building-dock were 
added. Several steamers ply daily between R., 
Greenock, and Glasgow, and steam-boats daily touch 
at R. in transit between Glasgow and the western 
coasts and islands. R. has long been distingui 
as a favourite watering-place. The range of the 
| therm. here is less than in probably any other town 
in Scotland; snow is rarely known to lie more than 
| two days on porn: the Kyles and Loch Stre- 
vin act as natural funnels to carry off impurities of 
air; and a fine~sheltering hill-screen, surroundir ! 
the town at an agreeable distance; mellows the at-. 
mosphere, and attempers every breeze. As gea- | 
bathing quarters, R. was im repute long before 
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steam-navigation was dreamed of; and it naturally 
became a select spot when that remarkable inven- 


Glasgow in summer-shoals to the coasts of the frith 
of Clyde. Pop. in 1821, 4,107; im 1831, 4,817; in 
1851, 7,104. | 

ROTHESAY (Port), a cape on the W coast of 
North America, in N lat. 36° 37°. 


the Danish islands of Falster and Laland. 
ROTHIEMAY, a parish in Banffshire, bounded 
on the W and SW by the Isla, and intersected by 
the Deveron. Pop. in 1831, 1,228; in 1851, 1,413. 
ROTHIE'RE ( J 
dep. of Aube, cant. and 9 m. WSW of Soulaine, 
near the r. hank of the Aube, 


shire, 1} m. 8 by E of Mount Sorrell, on a branch 
of the Soar, comprising the chapelries of Keyham, 
Wartnaby, Wycomb-with-Chadwell and Mount Sor- 
rell. Area 5,480 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,047. 

“ROTH-RZECZICZ, a village of Bohemia, 24 m. 
ENE of Tabir, on an affluent of the Selinka. 
1,100. 

"ROTHSCHILD. See Rozskmpe. 

ROTHS a& mountain of Switzerland, in 


of 9,450 Parisian ft. above sea-level. 

ROTHWANG, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
bail. and 2 m. W of Vaihingen, on the left bank of 
the Enz. eg 

ROTHW4ASSER, or Czeryawopa, a town of Mo- 
ravia, in the circle and 35 m. NW of Olmiitz. Pop. 
2,500.—Also a town in the circle and 34 m. E of 
Chrudim. Pop. 2,900. 

ROTHWEIL, a village of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, bail. and 
5 m. NNE of Old Brisach, near the r. bank of 
the Rhine. Pop. 1,200, Jt consists of 2 parts dis- 
tinguished as the Upper and Lower, and has a 
church. 

ROTHWELL, a parish of Northamptonshire, 4 
m. NW by W of Kettering, containing the chapelty 
of Orton and the hamlet of Thorpe-Underwooc 
Area 4,430 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,391. The manu- 
facture of silk plush is carried on, and a large cattle 
fair is held here.—Also a parish in Lincolnshire, 22 
m. SE by E of Caistor. Area 2,690 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 231; in 1851, 265.—Also a parish in the W. R. 
of Yorkshire, 5 m. N by E of Wakefield, in the line 
of the Manchester and Leeds railway, comprising 
the townships of Carlton-with-Lofthouse, Middle- 
ton, Outton. with Woodlesford, Rothwell, and Thorp. 
Area 8,715 acres. Pop. in 1831, 6,635; in 1851, 
7,541. The clothing manufacture is carried on 
here; and there are extensive coal mines in the 
neighbourhood. 

_ROTH-WESSELY, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bidschow, 7 m. NNW of New Bidschow, 
on the left bank of the Czidlina. Pop. 555. It has 
a castle. — 

_ROTINO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Prin- 
cipato-Citra, district and 12 m. NW of Il Vallo, 
eae 2 m. SE of Torchiara, on a hill. Pop. 

ROTIGLIANO, a village of Naples, in the prov. 
of Calabria-Citra, SE pny, agar a ati i 
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ROTONDA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Basilicate, district and 21m. SE of La TO, at 
the eh of a mountain. Pop. 2,800. It has an 


OTONDELLA, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Basilicate, district and 15 m. E of Lagonegro, 





tion began, in 1814, to bring down the citizens of 


ROTHE-SUND, a channel of the Baltic, between | 
; | 59, and E long. 9° 2° 54". It has an alt. of 1,417 


), a village of France, in the 


ROTHLEY, or Ropeey, a pets in Leicester- | 


Pop. 


TOCK, 
the cant. of Uri, 6m. W of Altdorf. It has an alt., 


bank of the 


town in the prov. of the Terra-di-Bari, NW of Pog- | 
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on a hill near the 1. bank of the Rocero. Pop. 2,240, 
It has a convent. 

ROTONDI, a town of lo in the prov. of the 
Principato-Ultra, district and 15 m. NW of Avellino, 


cant. and 14 m. NW of Cervinara, on a mountain, 
| Pop. 1,280. It consists of an assemblage of groups 
of houses, 9 in number. 


ROTONDO (MonrTe), a mountain in the central 
art of Corsica, 8 m. SW of Corte, in N lat. 42° 19° 


toises above sea-level, and attaches itself on the § 
to Monte d’Oro, on the NW to the Bocca-di-Vergio, 
and on the NE sends a branch towards Cérte. It 
contains fine granite of various colours.—Also a 
market-town of the Papal states, to the NW of Tivoli. 


Pop. 1,000. 

ROTSCHENSALM, a town and se of Russia in 
Europe, in the grand-duchy of Finland, gov. of Vi- 
borg and district of Kymmene, 12 m. WSW of 
Fvedrikihemm; on one of the small islands of the 
same name, at the entrance of the Kymmene into 
the gulf of Finland, in N lat. 60° 27’ 57", E long. 27° 
2’ 41", It is of small extent, but S8€8 & Spa- 
cious harbour, formed by several islands, and de- 
fended by 2 forts and important works. 

ROTSE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
E. Flanders, and dep. of Dickelvenne. Pop, 300. 

ROTSELAER, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of 
Louvain, watered by the Dyle and Damer. Pop. of 
dep. 1,916. The village is 6 m. N of Louvain, near 
the r. bank of the Dyle. Pop. 558. | 

ROTT, a river of Bavaria, which has its source 
in the circle of Upper Bavaria, 11 m. NW of Miihl- 
dorf:; flows thence into the circle of Lower Bavaria, 
and joins the Inn, on the |. bank, opposite Schard- 
ing, after a course in a generally ENE direction of 
about 54 m.—Also a village in the circle of Upper 
Bavaria, 7m. SSW of Wasserburg, near the |. bank 
of the Inn. It has a castle and an ancient convent. 
It is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Aw- 
ristum. 

ROTTE, a river of Holland, in the prov. of South 
Holland, which has its sources near Moerkapelle; 
runs first 8, then SSW ; flows through a portion of 
Rotterdam, and after a course of about 12 m. joins 
the Maas on the r. bank. 

ROTTENBACH, a village of Bavaria, in the cir- 
cle of Lower Bavaria, 5 m. E of Ottobeuren, on the 
r. bank of the Giinz. Pop. 1,200. It has a castle. 
See also RorHEsBacu. » 

ROTTENBURG, a market-town of Bavaria, m 
the circle of Lower Bavaria, 10 m. SW of Pfaffen- 
berg, between two hills, near the r. bank of the 
Great Laber. Pop. 550. It has 3 churches, a cas- 
tle, and an hospital, and contains 3 breweries, 3 


| distilleries of brandy, a brick-kiln, and a saltpetre 
| refinery. 


See also ENBURG. 
ROTTENEST. See Rorryesr. ; 
ROTTERDAM, a large commercial city of Hol- 
land, in the prov. of S. Holland, situated on the N 
| aas or Maese, nearly 24 m. from its 
mouth, in N lat. 51° 55’, E long. 4° 29’, 36 m. S by 


|W of Amsterdam, with which it is connected by 
|railway. Its ground-plan is triangular; its longest 


ide stretching 14 m.along the Maas. The town is 
surrounded by a moat, and entered by 6 gates to- 
wards the land, and 4 towards the water; beyond 
the wall lie extensive suburbs. It is traversed 
from N Wie the Rater cblghiar varmedes se 
even more than cises Melee 8 in Holland, . by canals 






| which divide that quarter of the town near the river 
| into several insulated spots connected by. raw- 
| bridges. A stately row of houses 3 m. im length,’ 
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ROTTERDAM. 


facing the Maas, called, from its rows of trees, the 
Boomtjes or Boompjes, has behind it a broadand deep 


canal parallel to the river. This section of the city 
| is succeeded first by a triangular, and next by an 
| oblong division, each containing several streets and 


quays. The largest vessels unload in two great 
inlets from the , one stretching to the W, and 
the other to the N, until they meet each other. In 
the SE quarter of the town are also two canals, with 
a basin and a dock for the, repair of shipping. In 
general, each particular species of merchandise has 
its appropriate canal and quay; and following up 
this principle, each of the eight or ten market-places 


the N or inland half of the town, the streets succeed 
each other without much recurrence of water com- 
munication. The canals of R. are almost all bor- 
dered with trees, and their water is kept fresh by 
the flow and ebb of the tide, which here rises from 
10 to 12 ft. The houses of R. are rather convenient 
than elegant, the peculiar style of Dutch architec- 
ture, with pointed gables to the street, being here 
more than usually prevalent. Their height is of 
four, five, or even six stories. The bricks used in 


to place the higher part of the building several 
feet out of the perpendicular. The windows are in 
general larger than is usual in France or England. 

many houses the ground-floor is not inhabited, 
but serves, with its gate and arched parnars merely 
as an entrance to the warehouses behind. “ Per- 
sons,” says Mr. W. Chambers, “who are accus- 
tomed to see towns composed of streets with car- 


astonish them. In penetrating through the town 
from the Boompjes, we come to street after street, 
each consisting of a wide harbour or haven of wa- 
ter, in the middle, lined with trees on both sides, 
and exhibiting a mixture of lofty gable fronts of 
houses, trees, and masts of shipping, as odd as it is 
interesting ; water and water-craft meet the eye in 
every direction. You find yourself in the midst of 
a town in which it is difficult to say whether there 
are a greater number of houses or ships. The deep 
havens stretch lengthwise and crosswise, like the 
meshes of a net, t 
short interval is perceived a drawbridge of white 
parses! wood, constructed with ponderous balancing 
beams overhead, and raised by means of chains, for 
the passage of vessels to and fro. The serene be- 
neath the trees is paved with small yellow bricks, 
and is chiefly occupied as quays for the landing of 
goods. The space from the trees to near the houses 
is paved in the usual coarse manner for carts and 
carriages, and here the foot-passengers are generally 













of steps to doorways, and such like interruptions, 
prevent any regular thoroughfare on the small brick 







foot-passengers in the middle of the streets is 
therefore a distinct feature in all Dutch towns, and 
the only comfort is, that the streets are more than 
ovdinassty. clean for this mode of locomotion. The 
havens are in few places protected by chains from 









the that there is a constant liability to 
acei icularly at night, when the darkness 
is but poorly relieved by oil lamps, dangling, Pari- 





sian fashion, from ropes stretc | betwixt the trees 
and the houses: Latterly, a portion of R. has been 
ighted with gas; but, according to a parsimonious 

not li | when the moon is 
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has its own particular articles for sale, as the butter- 
market, the cheese-market, the fish-market. In 


building are in general very small; and in some in- | 
stances the walls project as a ama so as 


riage-ways in the centre, behold in R. much to_ 


ugh the city; and at every | 


obliged to walk, for small outshot buildings, flights | 


trottoirs close by the houses. The straggling of 
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sufficing to can 


| with a far finer position than R.,—with 





of R. embraces . c 
| commerce: coffee, tobacco, spices, sugar, cotton 


expected to shine; so that during many nights of | The indust z. 
theoretical moonlight, but practical darkness, a | derable, but. not enou; 





ROTTERDAM. 


stranger would require to have a lantern carried 
before him, if he wished to avoid tumbling into one 
of the many havens which intersect his path. The 
deaths from drowning in the havens, I was informed, 
average one in the week throughout the year.”—Of 





the public buildings, the principal are the exchange, 
the Rohieland es oe chek of St. Laurens, the 


stadt-haus or town-house, the admiralty, the aca- 
demy, the theatre, the extensive buildings of the 
East India company, a number of large warehouses, 
and a few manufactories. The churches have lit- 
tle to recommend them in an architectural point of 
view ; though the old cathedral in the upper par 

of the city is a fine lofty building, with a remarka 

bly large square tower, and an organ unrivalled 
perhaps in power and tone. There are several com- 
modious market-places. Inthe centre of the Groote- 
markt is a bronze statue of Erasmus, who was born 
here in 1467. Of scientific collections, R. contains a 
cabinet of antiquities, a cabinet of natural history, 
and a public library. It has also an academy of 
science, instituted in 1771. On every side of the 
city are tea-gardens and houses of entertainment, 
where the citizens meet to drink wine, tea, or cof- 
fee, and smoke. The pop. of R. in Jan. 1840 was 
78,098 ; in 1850, 88,812. 

As a commercial city, R. has in several res 
greater accommodation than Amsterdam, the 
—which is.here as large and deep as the Thames at 
Gravesend—heing open, and the passage free from 
ice, earlier than in the Zuyder-Zee, and a single tide 
vessels to the German ocean; 
whereas the navigation from Amsterdam to the 
Texel is tedious and intricate. R. became a privi- 
leged town, and was’ surrounded with a 80 
early as the 13th cent., owing, like other towns 
in Holland and Flanders, its increase to the faci- 
lity of communicating by water not only with the 
sea, but with the interior, in almost every direc- 
tion. The time of its greatest prosperity was the 
17th and 18th centuries ; but after 1795, the invasign 
of the French, and the war with England, ruined 
its commerce. It had borne to recover in 1802, 
when it was again rapidly depressed by the re- 
newal of war. The years 1809, 1810, and still more 
1811, 1812, and 1813, were marked by an almost 


ts 


| total suspension of trade. Its prosperity returned 


with the overthrow of Napoleon’s power, and it is 
now the chief entrepot of Dutch commerce. In 
1840, 1,671 ships = 329,584 tons, entered from fo- 


| reign ports; in 1851, 2,127 vessels = 449,196 tons. 


Its imports are reckoned at little short of £12,000,000 
sterling per annum; and its exports at more than 
£8,000,000. “Antwerp,” says a recent J li 


|“ has suffered enormously by the competition of R. 


since the Belgian revolution of 1830. Antwerp, 
. i t 


docks, and an outlet to the sea which, unlike that 
at R., is always navigable—is commercially a de- 
sert in comparison with its Dutch rival. The trade 
almost every conceivable article of 


tea, wool, corn, wines and spirits, metals and metal 
work, flax—in short, almost all products of nature 


or of manufactures—find their way to this great 


mart, either from neighbouring countries or from 
| the Dutch colonies, or other places across the seas. 


On the other hand, R. exports cheese, butter, seeds, 
linen—of home manufacture—cotton and cotton fa- 
brics—also of home manufacture—and, as a general 
rule, all the different articles produced in the Dutch 
colonies, which are first brought to R. and then 
transferred to the various markets of the world. 
industrial establishments of the city are consi= | 
zh to entitle it to rankasa jj 
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manufacturing town. The most important are the 
sugar and salt refineries, which are conducted on 
the most approved principles, and with the latest 
improvements. The wages of labour are high, at 
least by comparison with Belgium. The difference 


is not so great in skilled as in unskilled labour; the | 


last. being paid for at a higher rate than in Belgium, 
in consequence of the greater dearness of the neces- 
saries of life. As a general rule, 
average wages of a Dutch unskilled laboureras dou- 
ble what he would receive in Belgium. The skilled 
labourer may be calculated to receive one and a- 
half. The common people live much better than 
their fellows in Belgium; indeed, the Dutchman’s 
ideas of the necessaries of life approach much nearer 
those of the English artizan.” . 

ROTTERDAM, a township of Shenectady co., in 
the state of New York, U. 8., 19 m. NW of Albany, 
intersected by the Mohawk river and the Erie 
canal. Pop. in 1840, 2,284; in 1850, 2,446. 

ROTTI, or Rorra, an island off the SW end of 
Timor, in § lat. 10° 53’, E long. 123° 5’ [ Raper}. 
It is about 40 m. in length from NE to SW, and 18 
m. in greatest breadth. It is fertile in rice, maize, 
and millet, andis thickly peopled. On itsSE side is 
a good harbonr. 

LOTTINGDEAN, a he He vieee of ae 

‘ pleasantly situated on the coast, 4 m. 
Brighton. Area of p. 8,639 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
983: in 1851, 1,084. 


Lower Franconia, on the r. bank of the Tauber, 9 
m. NE of Mergentheim. Pop. 480. 
ROTTLEBORODA, a village of Prussian Saxony, 
in the gov. of Merseburg, 4 m. 8 of Stolberg. 
ROTTLEKIRCH, a village of Baden, 6 m. NE of 
Huningue. | 
ROTTNEST, or Rar-Nest, an island of Aus- 
tralia, in § lat. 32° 0’, E long. 115° 30°. It is about 
6m. in length; and has a lighthouse on a point 3 m. 
NE of its W extremity, with a light of two groups 
revolving once in two minutes, in § lat. 32° 0’ 19”, 
E long. 115° 31’ 18”. 
_ROTTO, a village of Continental Sardinia, in the 
div. and 15 m. SSW of Novara, near the r. bank of 


the Sesia. | 
' ROTTOCOMB, a town of Bornn, in Central Africa, 
about 120 m. 8 of Bornu. | 
ROTTOPEDDO, a village of the duchy and 6 m. 
W of Piacenza, on the r. bank of the Loggia. 
ROTTUM, an island of Holland, off the coast of 
the prov. of Groningen, separated from Borkum by 






the West Ems. It is inhabited a few fisher- 
men.—Also a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Groningen, 14 m. of Appinjedam.—Also a river 


of Wiirtemberg, which rises near Muhlhausen; 
runs N, passing Ochsenhausen and Laubheim, and 
flows into the Danube, 7 m. SSW of Ulm, after a 
course of 30 m. 

ROTTWEIL, a town of Wiirtemberg, situated on 
a height near the Neckar, 46 m. SSW of Stutgard. 
It is walled, and is a place of considerable antiquity. 






Pop. 3,700. It has a trade in cattle, horses, and 
agricultural produce, and has a few small manufac- 
ring establishments of silks, cottons, and paper. 

RO an island of the Pacific, in 8 lat. 12° 


and is of volcanic ation. 
Lar Bee: NDA. 
ROTURAS, a village of Spain, in the prov. an 
50 m. ESE of Caceres, Pop 400" apd Ap 
ROTUROA (Laxe), a sheet of water in the 
Northern island of New Zealand, in § lat. 38° 10’, 
30 m. WSW of Mount Edgecombe. It is about 10 
m. in length, by 5 m. in breadth, and is almost sur- 
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30’, E long. 177° 20" ; It is about 16 m. in circuit, | 
| dwell, which has been described 


| Fortunately the situation of R. is not unhealthy, 


ROU 





rounded 


boiling springs, mud volcanoes 
volfstaras.” The water of the lake itself is on 
santly warm. 
ROTZ. See Rerz. 


ROTZ, a town of Bavaria, in the presidial and 10 
m. W of Waldmiinchen, on the r. bank of the 
Schwarzach, with a royal chateau and an hospital. 


| It has manufactories 0 saltpetre and tobacco, and 
we may take the | breweries, tanneries, and brick-works. Pop. 1,253, 


ROUAD. See Ruap. 

ROUANGA, or Arovanca, a river of Africa, 
which flows through the Maravi territory towards 
the Zambeze, which it is said to join near Zumbo. 

ROUANS, a town of France, dep. of Loire-Infe- 


rieure, 20 m. W of Nantes, near the |. bank of the 


Achenau. Pop. of com. in 1846, 4,499. 
ROUBAIX, a town of France, dep. of Nord, 6 m. 
NE of Lisle. ee. 22,142. It is a thriving well- 
built place; with considerable manufactories of 
woollens, satins, camelots, serge, and small articles {| 
in thread and cotton.. A number of the inhabitants | | 
are likewise employed in spinning and dy eing. It 
has been estimated that in the town and adjacent 
district above 30,000 hands are alternately employed 
in the manufacture of cotton and of woollen goods: 
the latter from about June to September; and the 
former from October to May. Wide 
ROUBION, a river of Franee, inj the dep. of 
Drome, which rises near Bouvieres ; mms NW, and 


| falls into the Rhone at Montelimart, oppbsite Teil, 
ROTTINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of | . ve 


after a course of 42 m. T \ 
ROUBLEVKA, a town of Russiq in Europe, in 


the gov..and 63 m. WSW of Kharkov, district and 


2 . SW of Bogodoukhov, on the r.' hank of the 
erlo. 

ROUCAN, a village in the p. of Torthorwold, 44 
m. SW of Lochmaben. Pop. 250. 

ROUCHEL, a river of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Durham, an affluent of the river Hunter. 

ROUCHEMISTERS, a commune of Belgium, in 


| the sete of Liege and dep. of Ferriere. Pop. 174. 
R 


UCOURT, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Hainault, and arrond. of Tour- 
nai, intersected by the canal from Pommeroeul to 
Antoing. Pop. 1,359. 

ROUCY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Aisne, cant. and 11 m. WSW of Neufchatel-sur- 
Aisne, on the slope of a hill. Pop. 750. 

ROUDOU AL , a village of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan, cant. and 6m. W of Gourin. Pop. 1,000. 

ROUELLE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Upper Marne, cant. and 14 m. NE of Auberive. 
iy 210. It has a large glass-work. _ 

OUEN, a city of France, the capital of the dep. 
of Seine-Inferieure, and of the ancient . of Nor- 
mandy, situated on the r. bank of the Sine, in lat. 
49° 26’, E long. 1° 5’, 68 m. NW of Paris, and 44 
m. ESE of Havre, with both of which it is connected 
by railway. It is beautifully situated on srt 
acclivity sloping to the S, in a valley connected with 
that of Darnetal on the E, and of Deville on the W. 
Its form, as determined by its old line of ramparts, 
now oe by a series of boulevards, is an irre- 
eg oval, 2 m. in length, and 1 m. in breadth. 
The streets, though in general straight, are narrow, 
which, joined to the height of the houses, gives 4 
gloomy aspect to a large part of the city, especially 

at quarter of it in which the operatives chiefly 
by a recent writer 


as a.“ rotten old mass of pi magnificence, 
does an ant-hill.” 


swarming with inhabitants as 
and the frequency of rain corrects in z 









sure its sanitary deficiencies. It is traversed) by 
three stres erp the Robec, the ‘Aubette, and the 


er 











Renele. The most agreeable tof the town is 
that which adjoins Seine, eecunts being spa- 
cious and bordered with good houses, while the 
river and its islands, with the beautiful walk called 
Cours, extending. along the opposite bank, and the 
neighbouring hill of St. Catherine, form aun assem- 
blage of very pleasing objects. Thesquaresof R., with 
the exception of the Place-Royale, near the centre of 
the city, are small and insignificant. That of La Pu- 
celle contains a statue of the warlike maid of Orleans, 
whowas burned here by the English as a sorceress in 

1431. Theramparts being levelled and lined with trees 
contain pleasant walks; and the public roads leadin g 
to Paris, Havre, and other Psi are likewise bor- 
dered with rows of trees. e upper classes chiefly 
reside in the faubourg Cauchoise, and the suburbs 
on the N. RK. contains several public buildings of 

tinterest. ‘The cathedral, built by William the 
Eomimenor, is one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in France. Its nave is 893 ft. in height; 
while that of Ely is only 70 ft., and that of Glouces- 
ter 86 ft. 
exceed it in height, the former being 99 ft., the lat- 
ter towering to the height of 101 ft., but still falling 
far short of the overpowering elevation of many 
other Norman edifices. The church of St. Ouen, in 
size, purity of style, masterly execution, and splen- 
did decoration, exceeds the cathedral itself. It dates 
from 1318; and was nearly completed in the short 
aes of 21 years. The interior is 640 ft. long; the 
eight of the nave, 106 ft. The completion of the 
transept was deferred till 1429. The central tower 
was completed before the end of the 15th cent., and 
the whole work, with the exception of the W front, 
which was left unfinished, was brought to a conclu- 
sion about 1540. The church of St. Maclou is also 
considered a chef-d'ceuvre of the florid Gothic; the 
other churches and convents are of little note. The 
town-house, or municipality, is a handsome renovat- 
ed edifice, containing a public library of 33,000 vols. ; 
and the Palais-de-Justice is a Gothic pile of singu- 
lar beauty. The old castle, the prisons, the ex- 
ge, and some of the buildings appropriated to 

the different manufactories, particularly the cotton- 
cloth hall, are all well worth the attention of the 
traveller. . The great hospital isa handsome modern 
'} building, with accommodation for 2,000 patients. 

The bridge of boats over the Seine, which rested on 
large barges, which fell and rose with the ebb and 
flow of the tide, has been for many years replaced 
by an elegant stone bridge, which connects the city 
with the suburb of Saint-Sever.—The Seine at R. 
is from 500 to 800 ft. in width, and with the aid of 
the tide, which flows above the town, brings up 
vessels of 150 or 200 tons; when of greater burden, 

y are lightened in the lower part of the river. 
The chief dif 
from its shifting sand- s upward naviga- 
tion, from Rouen to Paris, has been much facilitated 
by the use of light steamboats. The quays are 

1,555 metres = 1,700 yds. on the city side of the 
river, and 830 metres = 907 yds. on the St. Sever 

ide. In 1845, the imports amounted to 4,896,500 
quintals, of which 1,592,510 q. were foreig 3 
and 3,303,990 coasting lige from Havre, Bordeaux, 
Harfleur, Cette, Marseille, and Caen. The pop. of 
R. in 1789 was 64,922; in 1821, 86,736; in 1841, 
96,002; in 1846, 99,295. 

_ Manufactures and trade.| RB. ranks as one of the 
chief manufacturing towns in France. As in our 
own.country, Manchester stands forward as the 
head-quarters of the cotton manufacture, and cot- 






ton fabrics of certain descriptions 
attained a similar 





goods;’ so in France, R, has 
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York, however, and Westminster abbey | 


| two Corneilles, an 


culty in navigating the Seine, arises | 
oa base te 


are popularly | 





, and the checked print- | 


ed cotton cloths for women’s dresses are known 
erally by the term of ‘ Rouenneries.’ In 1833, 

M. Lelong estimated, that in the entire dep. of the 

| Lower Seine, of which R. is the capital, 107,000 in- 
dividuals were employed in the cotton manufacture, 
or in aids to its prosecution; viz., cotton-spinners 
21,000, weavers 65,000, dyers 5,000, cotton-printers 
9,000, builders and repairers of machinery 5,000; 
and others, ing on accessory trades, 2,000 more. 
| But the weaving industry in Normandy went on 
augmenting rapidly after the above epoch; and in 
December, 1835, the prefect of the Lower Seine esti- 


| mated that the individuals then engaged in the 


manufactures of cotton and woollen goods within 
that dep. comprised 130,000 persons, of whom 
106,000 inhabited R. and its vicinity. Villermé esti- 
mated, in 1840, that 50,000 persons in R., or at least 
half the pop. of the city, derived their subsistence 
from the cotton and woollen manufactures. Down 
to the middle of the last cent., the workmen em- 
ployed at R. were nearly all foreigners,—Germans,. 
Dutch, or Swiss—who stayed in France only dur- 
ing a part of the year, returning to spend the re- 
maining months in their own countries: and less 
than fifty years ago, the cotton yarn used in its 
manufactures was wholly spun by hand: at present, 
| both water and steam power are extensively em- 
poses. Mr. Symons says, “the manufacturers of 

pride themselves greatly on the superiority of 
their products; and it is but justice to say, that I 
have seldom seen printed cottons so good, in colour 
and texture, at 7d. per ell, as those of R. at that 
price.” ‘The wages of Norman weavers are, if any- 
thing, lower than in Scotland; but provisions are at 
least 20 per cent. cheaper, so that no marked dif- 
ference exists in the mnttins of the artisans in the 
=o Scenes Y Penet pauls manufactories of 
linens, and in a smaller degree, of iron ware, paper, 
hats, combs,. glue, soap, Sane wax clot aad 
liqueurs. It has sugar refineries and dyeing works. 

History, éc.| _R. is a place of antiquity, though 
its Latin name, Roti , is of uncertain deriva- 
tion. Like Caen, it was a town of consequence in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, and like that 
city, participated severely in the disasters attendant 
on the subsequent contests for Normandy between 
England and France. It stood in 1418, a siege of 
five months against Henry V., but was at last 
obliged to capitulate; and it fell definitively into 


an archbishop, and the seat of a cour-royale, a tri- 
bunal of commerce, a university academy, a faculty 
of theology, a Calvinist consistory, a school of phar- 
macy, aachool of navigation, and a school of design. 
It has given birth to some of the most eminent men 
of France: among others, age, Bochart, the 
Fontenelle. The arrond. of R. 
comprises 10 cantons, with an area of 129,635 hect. 
Pop. in 1836, 238,805; in 1846, 256,530. 
QUERGUE, an ancient subdivision of France, 
in the old prov. of Guyenne, now comprised in the 
dep. of the Aveyron and of the Tarn-et-Garonne. It 
consisted of three parts distinguished as the Haute- 
Marche, Basse-Marche, and Comte, and comprised 
an area of 907,880 hect. Its capital was Rhodez. 
ROUESSE-VASSE’, 2 commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and 4 m. SW of Sillé- 


1846, 2,310. 


France, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and 4 m. 
SSE of Sillé-le-Guillaume, near the 1. bank of the 
Vegre. Pop. of com. 2,348; of village in 
/373.. It has a mine of iron and elate quasries. 


4 * 


the power of the French in 1449. It is the see of ! 


le-Guillaume, on the 1. bank of the Vegre. Pop. in 
ROUEZ-EN-CHAMPAGNE’, a commune of 


er a ae 





ROUFFABE, a canton, commune, and town of Nel 





France, in the dep. of the Upper Rhine and arrond. 
of Colmar. The cant. comprises 8 coms. Pop. in 
1831, 14,307; in 1846, 1 3,912.—The town is 9m. 5 
of Colmar, ina fertile 
on the Ombach, a li l 
the Lauch. Pop. in 1846, 3,879. It is enclosed by 
walls, has acommunal college, and contains manu- 
factories of hosiery, of felt for hats, cotton-spinning 
and weaving factories, a tannery, and dye-works. 





R. was erected into a town in the 13th cent. It | 


suffered much during the wars between the princes 


taken by Turenne. | 

ROUFFIAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Cantal, cant. and 5m. NW of La Roquebrou. 
Pop. 1,220.—Also a village in the dep. of the Char- 
ente, cant. and 5 m. NE of Blanzac, on a hill. Pop. 
220. 

ROUFFIGNAC, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 10 m. W of Montig- 
nac. Pop. in 1846, 2,600. 

ROUGE’, acanton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Lower Loire and arrond. of Cha- 
teaubriant. The cant. comprises 5coms. Pop. in 
1831, 5,168; in 1846, 5,477. 

ROUGE, a river of Upper Canada, which has its 
rise in the township of Whitchurch, and falls into 
Lake Ontario.—Also a river of the state of Michi- 
gan, U. 8., formed by the confluence of several 
streams in the E part of Wayne co., and which falls 
into Detroit river, 5 m. below Detroit. 

ROUGE-EAU, a river of France, in the dep. of 
the Meurthe, formed by the confluence of two 
streams which descend from the Hassesprunsch, 
in the Vosges, and after a course of about 15 m., 
falls into the Sarre on the r. bank, 1 m. NE of 


eso oe 

IUGEMONT, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Doubs, and arrond. of 
Beaume-les-Dames. The cant. comprises 31 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 10,786; in 1846, 10,723, The town is 
9m. N of Beaume-les-Dames, on a small affluent of 
the Oignon. Pop. 1,453. It has several iron-mines. 
—Also a hamlet in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, 
cant. and 3 m. NNW of Morée, 
Jean-Froidmentel. It has a glass-work.—Also a 


—— 


Vaud, 30 m. E of Lausanne, on the r. bank of the 
Sarine. It has a Cistercian convent. Pop. of circle, 


1,946. 
ROUGEMONTIER, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Eure, cant. and 14 m. SSW of Routot. 


By 968. 

OUGEMONTOT, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Doubs, cant. and § m. NE of Marchaux, 
on a small affluent of the Oignon. Pop. 330. 

‘ ROUGH-AND-READY, a village of Chambers 
co., in the state of Alabama, U. §., on the Montgo- 
mery and West Point railway, 68 m. from Montgo- 
mery.—Also a village of Fayette co., in the state of 
Georgia, on the Macon and Western railway, 11 m. 
from Atlanta. 





‘y-St.-Edmund’s. Area 3,840 acres. Pop. 374. 

—Also a parish of Norfolk, 8 m. N by W of Swaff- 
ham. Area 2,627 acres. Pop. 374. 

ROUGHFORT, a Marae 
trick, co. Antrim, a little § of the road from Be 
to Antrim. Pop. in 1831, 195. . 

ROUGHLEE, a township of Whalley p., Lanca- 
shire, 3m. W bo N of Colne. Pop. in 1851, 719. 

ROUGHTON, a parish of Lincoln 
of Horncastle. Area 1,020 acres. Pop. 166.—Also 
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acres. Pop. 412. 
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the Charente, cant. an 
foot of a mountain near the r. bank of the Manaure, 
an affluent of the Lozonne. 
manufactory of nails. 









) ‘ain and the Imperialists; and in 1675, was 
Peete ioe j 14 m. NW of Angouleme. 


m. NE of Beziers, near the r. 
Pop. 1,500. Coal is poets in the vicinity. 


the dep. of Doubs, 12 m. NE of Besancon. Pop. 600, 

ROULEE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Sarthe, 3 m. ENE of La Frenaye, on the 1. bank of 
the Sarthe. 


in the prov. ond 
affluent of the Lys, 12 m. NNE of Ypres. Pop. 


SW of Hereford. 


and com. of Bt. | 
circle and village of Switzerland, in the cant. of | 


ROUGHAM, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. ESE of | 54’. 7 
| ROUNDSTONE, a bay or natural harbour in the 


in the p. of Lig 967 oh | ral 
fast | The quay runs along the side of a bight of 150 


shire, 4 m. SSE | li 
a parish of Norfolk, 4m. 8 of Cromer. Area 1,740 | 





ROU 


ROUGHTY, a rivulet of co. Kerry, which rises 6 


m. W by N of Inchigeelagh, and runs to the head of 
Kenmare estuary, a little above the town. of Ken- 
plain, at the foot of the Vosges, | mare 

e above its confluence with | 
| Var 


ROUGIERS, a town of France, in the dep. of the 

, cant. and 5 m. S of St. Maximin. Pop. 860. 

ROUGNAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
a5 m. N of La Valette, at the 


Pop. 1,080. It has a 
ROUILLAC, a town of France, dep. of Charente, 


Pop. 1,200. x 
ROUJAN, a town of France, dep. of Herault, 4 
y ee of the Peine. 


OUJANA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 72 


m. SE of Grodno. 


ROULANS-L’EGLISE, a village of France, in 


Pop. 1,048. ? 
, or RovssELAERE, a town of Belgium, 
of W. Flanders, on the Mandel, an 


ROULE 


10,300, employed partly in the linen manufacture, 


partly in the cultivation of the surrounding district. 
| the principal 
| cent pastures are rich, and butter forms an article 
| of export. . There are extensive tanneries, breweries, 
and 


product of which is flax. e adja- 


stilleries here. 
ROULLET, a village of France, in the dep. of 


Charente, 12 m. NE of Barbezieux. Pop. 1,200. | 


ROULSTON, a parish of Herefordshire, 13 m 
1,520 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
162; im 1851, 228. 
ROUMELIA. See Romensa. 
ROUMYAH. See Urvumiyan. 


ROUNCTON (East and West), two villages of 


the N. R. of Yorkshire, 7 m. 8 by W of Yarm, with 
a conjoined 


of 360in 1851.0 i 
ROUND-HEAD, a township of Hardin co., in 
Ohio, U. §., 89 m. NW of Columbus. Pop. 569. _ 
ROUND HILL, an island in the N. Pacific, near 
the E coast of Labrador, in N lat. 53° 25°. | 
ROUNDHILL, a village in the parish of Bally- 
modan, co. Cork. Pop. in 1841, 254. 
ROUND-HILL-BLUFF, a cape on the N coast 
of Jamaica, to the W of Montego bay, in N lat. 18° 
29’, W long. 77° 58°. We 
ROUND-ISLAND, an island in Bristol bay, on 
the W coast of North America, in N lat. 58° 37,7 
m. from the céntinent.—Also a small island near 
the E coast of Borneo, in the bay of Gunong-Tellu. 
ROUND ROCK, one of the smaller Virgin islands, 
in N lat. 18° 10’. : 
ROUND-TOP, a peak of the Catskill mountains, 
in the state of New York, U. 8 Height 3,804 ft. 
above tide-water. 
ROUNDA, a town of Hindostan, in the Seer 
Candeish, on the E side of the Ghira, in N. lat. 20° 


p- of Moyrus, co. Galway, the western wing oF 
ranch of Birterbuy bay. On its W shore 1s 4 por 
village of the same name, 14 m. N ish 
with a jetty of 60 ft. long, in 5 ft. water. _ f 
ROUNDTOWN, a pleasant! - situated village 


ROUNDWOOD, or Tooner, a village i ‘the 
of Derralossory, co. Wicklow, 5 m. - EB y 
Glendalough. Pop. in 1831, 127. «=| = 
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ROUNO, an island of Russia, in the gulf of Riga, | 
in N lat. 57° 48". Fe Sart 

ROUPHIA. See Aurneus. 

ROURE, a village of Continental Sardinia, in the | 
prov. and 18 m. NW of Pignerol, near the |. bank 
of the Clusone. Pop. 1,450. 

- ROUSAY, one of the Orkney islands, separated 
from Pomona by a sound of from a 4 m. to 1? m. 
broad, and distant 54 m. due § from the headland 
_of Skea in Westray. It measures about 4 m. from 
E to W, and 3 m. from N to 8, On every side, 
almost from the very shore, the surface rises in hilly 
acclivity, and forms an upland mass of the general 
shape of a flattened cone. The interior is fitted 
only for the rearing of sheep and black cattle. A 
stripe of fertile land is carried round most of the 
island, between the base of the uplands and the | 
beach. Picts’ houses, and tumuli, are frequent. | 
Pop. in 1821, 834; in 1831, 921; im 1851, 937. 

OUSAY asp EGLISHAY, a united parish in | 

Orkney, comprehending the inhabited islands of | 
Rousay, Eglishay, Weir, and Enhallow, and two 
holms in small pasture islands. Pop. in 1851, 1,215. 

ROUSE’S POINT, a village of Clinton co., in the 
state of New York, U. 8., on the W side of Lake | 
Champlain, 166 m. N by E of Albany, and about a 
i m.S of the Canada line, at the point where the | 
































great railway route between Ogdensburg and Bos- 
ton, crosses the lake by a permanent bridge 5,000 ft. 
in length, and a drawbridge 300 ft. by 30 ft. which 
is swung round, when not in use, so as to give free 
navigation. By the Champlain and St. Lawrence 
railroad, this place is 47 m. from Montreal; from 
Boston, it is distant by railroad 288 m.; from Og- 
densburg, 118 m. 
-ROUSHAM, a parish of Oxfordshire, 5 m. NE of 
Woodstock. Area 920 acres. Pop. in 1851, 136. 
ROUSSELAERE. See Routers. | 
ROUSSES (Les), a commune of France, in the | 
dep. of the Jura, cant. and 3 m. SE of Morez, in the 
midst of the Jura chain, and a little to the SW of a 
small lake of the same name, which gives rise to the 
Orbe. Pop. in 1846, 2,254. It has a custom-house, 
and contains manufactories of cloaks, and of cheese. 
* ROUSSILLON, a canton, commune, and town of 
Franee, in the dep. of the Isere, and arrond. of 
Vienne. ‘The cant. comprises 21 com. Pop. in 
1831, 15,532; in 1846, 17,469. The town is 12 m. 5 
of Vienne. Pop. 1,337.—Also a commune in the dep. 
of the Saéne-et-Loire, cant. and 8 m. SW of Lucenay. 
Pop. 1,528.—Also a com. in the dep. of the Vau- 
eluse, cant. and 5 m. E of Gordes. Pop. 1,451.— 
Also an ancient prov. of France, bounded on the N 
by Languedoc, on the E by the Mediterranean, on 
the S by the Pyrenees, and on the W by the co. of 
Foix, and now comprised in the dep. of the Eastern 
Pyrenees. It comprised an area of 364,810 hect., 
and contained several towns of which the principal 
was Perpignan. It derived its name from the an- 
cient town of Ruscino. : 
ROUSSINES, a vill of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, cant. and 5 m. SE of Montembeeuf, | 
near the r. bank of the Tardonere. Pop. 950. It 
has mines of iron, and forges and a nail manufactory. 
ROUSTAN, a district of Russia in Zee, in the 
Daghestan, and banat of Kouba, near the snowy 
mountains, It is inhabited ie hey Armenians, 
and Jews. Its chief place is Makhali. oF 
ROUTKA, a river of Russia in Europe, which 
has its source in the gov. of Viatka, and district of 
Jaransk, to the N of Lioumpanoura; flows 8 into the 
gov. of Kazan, and after a course of 78 m. throws 
itself into the Volga, on the 1. bank, 6 m. below 


ROUTOT, -y 
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France, in the dep. of the Eure, and arrond. of Pont- 
epee The cant. comprises 21 com.. Pop. in 
1 : 
E of Pont-Audemer. Pop. 1,199. It has a large 
| cattle-market. 


the Ande, cant.and 5m. NNW ofGuilan. Pop. 320. 


Belgium, in the 
Charleroi, water 
537; of com. 517. 


oe Céte-d’Or, cant. and 11 m. W of Precy-sous- 
iL. 
serge, an 
ble trade in wood. The locality is noted for its 
| excellent 


the bs of the 
Janville. P 


prov. of the Rhine, which has its source in the cir- 
cle of Treves, 8m. NE of Nieder-Zerf; runs first SW, 
then N, and after a sinuous course of about 30 m., 
flows into the Moselle, on the r. bank, 3 m. NE of 
Bi and at a village of the same name. 


the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 4 m. W of Genlis, between 
the r. bank of the Ouche and the canal of Dijon. . 


i este 

UVRES-SUR-AUBE, a village of France, in 
the cant. and 6 m. NW of Aubernee, on the lL. bank 
of the Aube. Pop.516. It has a blast furnace and 


a 
the dep. of the Indre, cant. and 7 m. NNE of Lev- 
| roux. 
prov. of Liege, and StF of Louveigne. 
in the dep. of the Meuse, cant. and 5 m. NNW 


St. Michiel, on an arm and near the r. bank of the 
Meuse. Pop. 639. It has manufactories of cloth. 


'in the prov. and arrond of Namur. Pop. 527.— 
Also a dep. and com. in the prov. of Hainault and 
arrond, of Charleroi, watered by the Pieton. baka 
2,491. It has a nail manufactory and several coal- 


mines. 


of the Var, cant. and 12 m. ENE of Frejus, to t 
S of the gulf of La Napoule, and opposite the 


| and Saratshka. Pop.2,500. It consists of a fortress, 


"canton, commune, and town of | 


ROU \ 





1, 14,297; in 1846, 13,407. The town is 11 m. 
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ROUVENAGC, a village of France, in the dep. of 


ROUVEROY, a department and commune of 
rov. of Hainault and arrond. of 
by the Trouille. Pop. of dep. 


ROUVRAY, a commune of France, in the dep. 


Pop. 1,086. It has manufactures of cloth, 
table linen, and carries on a considera- 


anite. 

ROUVRAY-ST.-DENIS, a village of France, in 
Eure-et-Loir, cant. and 7m. NE of 
Pop. 659. 

ROUVRE, or Ruwer, a river of Prussia, in the 


UVRES, a village of France, in the dep. of 


finery. 
ROUVRES-LES-BOIS, a village of France, in 


ax. Pop. 886. 
ROUVREUX, a commune of Belgium, in the 
Pop. 120. 


ROUVROY-SUR-MEUSE, a village of roe 


ROUX, a department and commune of ium, 


ROUX (Care), a headland of France, in the ‘. 
the 


Lerinsislands. It presents in geological structure a 
remarkable resemblance to Cape Rosso in Corsica. 
ROUX, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault anddep. of Roux. Pop. 889. 
ROUX-MIROIR, a dppartisent and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. of Ni- 
velles. Pop. of dep. 703; of com. 482. 
ROUXIERE (La), a town of France, in the dep. 
of the Lower. Loire, cant. and 5 m. N of Varades., 
Pop. 1,226. | 
QUY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Nievre, cant. and 6 m. S of St. Sange, on an emi- 
nence, encircled by two branches of the Quenne. 
Pop. 1,497. It has an extensive castle, and carries 
on an active trade in charcoal, forage, and cattle. 
ROUZA, a town of Russia in Europe, capital of a 
district, in the gov. and 60 m. W of Moscow, ona 
river of the same name, an affluent of the Moskva, 
and traversed by two small streams, the G 


of the town properly so called, and of suburbs. The 
fortress stands on a height enclosed on three si 
by the above-named rivers, and on the fourth | 
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deep ravine. The town is defended by high earthen 
ram It has a cathedral, 3 parish-churches, 
a school, and several breweries and public store- 
houses. The origin of this town is unknown. It 
was given in 1328 by the grand duke, Ivan-Danilo- 
vitch to his son Ivan Ivanovitch, and by him when 
he came to the throne united to the grand-duchy of 
Moscow. 

ROUZEDE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, cant. and 4 m. NE of Montbron, in 
the midst of vast and well-watered prairies, on which 
large numbers of cattle are pastured. Pop. 725. 

ROVATO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 12 m. WNW of Brescia, district and 
5 m. NE of Chiari. Pop. 2,400. It has a silk-mill, 
several factories, a forge, and 2 tile-kilns. It has the 
remains of a castle, which sustained several sieges. 

ROVEEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Overyssel, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Hasselt, in the 
midst of marshes. Pop. 2,600. 

ROVENKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 138 m. § of Voronej, district and 42 m. SE 
of Valyki. | 

ROVERBELLA, atown of Austria, in Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 9m. NNW of Mantua. Pop. 2,800. 
: VERCHIARA, a village of Austria, in Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. and 18 m. SE of Verona, district 
and 6 m. NNW of Legnano, on the r. bank of the 


ROVERE, a village of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 16 m. SE of Aquila, 
cant. and 9 m. SSW of San-Demetrio, in a wild and 
mountainous locality. Pop. 400. 

ROVEREDO, or Rovererrs, a town of the Aus- 
trian states, and the chief place of a district in the 
S of the Tyrol, situated near the 1. bank of the Etsch 
or Adige, on the high road from Trent to Verona, 
12 m. SSW of Trent, and 32 m. N of Verona. Pop. 
8,000. It formed an important position in the cam- 
paign of 1796; was taken by the French in the be- 


ginning of September; retaken by the Austrians in 
ixaaber: and finally re-occupied by the French. 


Under the protection of the emperor of Germany, 
R. enjoyed privileges which attracted foreign traders 





to it, and made it a staple for the silk manufacture. |: 


This branch of industry was at its height about the 
middle of the 18th century; since then 1t has greatly 
declined. The environs of R. produce tobacco, 
which forms a leading article of manufacture. With- 
out possessing public edifices, or great family man- 
sions, R. is a well-built town; and has an academy, 
vem glee a public library, 7 churches, and an 
it castle. Marble, found in the vicinity, has been 
used for the construction of a number of the houses. 
—aAlso a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of the 
Grisons, 47 m. SW of Coire, on the Moesa. Pop. 750. 
ROVERSANO, a village of the a states, in 
the leg. and 12 m. SE of Forli, near the r. bank of 
- ROVEZZANO, two contiguous villages of Tus- 
eany, 3m. E of Florence. ; 
ROVIGNO, or Trevienxo, a town of Austrian II- 
lyria, on the coast of Istria, 39 m. SSW of Trieste, 
built on a rock, which projects into the sea, and 
forms two good harbours, im N lat. 45° 4’. Pop. 
10,600. The chief employments are the anchovy 
and tunny fis rer specie rope-making, and 
the sale of w The environs produce olive oil 
_ and wine, and contain quarries of beautiful marble. 
ROVIGO, a delegation of Austrian Italy, bound- 
ed by the delegs. of Venice, Padua, Verona, and 
Mantua, and separated by the Po from the States- 
of-the-Church. Its superficial extent is about 550 
sq. m.; its pop. 63,000. Itis traversed by a num- 
ber of ei and from the lowness of its surface, 
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flax, hemp, and silk. 


chief town is Sali 


| Devizes. 





shire, in the p. and 3 | 
ly situated on the Derwent. Pop. in 1841, 243; 


|is In many places marshy and unhealthy, but is fer- 
tile throughout, the marshes producing Inxuriant 
crops of rice. Other objects of culture are maize, 
This district was formerly 
called Polesina-di-Rovigo, from the number of ca- 
nals by which it is intersected. So unvaried is the 
monotonous landscape, that a large tree forms for 
many miles the most conspicuous object in the hori- 
zon. In 1806, the title of duke of Rovigo was given 
by Bonaparte to Savary, his well known minister of 
police.—The cap., of the same name, is situated on 
the Adigetto, a branch of the Adige, 35 m. SSW of 
Venice. Pop. 7,000. It is surrounded with a wall 
and moat, and has numerous churches, an hospital, 
a theatre, and a library of 36,000 vols. It is the 
residence of the bishop of Adria, and is the seat of 
the superior courts of the deleg. The surroundin 


country is a marshy tract, with a soil of deep clay, 


traversed by muddy streams. 

ROVILLE, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Meurthe, 15 m. SSE of Nancy. 

ROW, a parish in the W extremity of Dumbar- 
tonshire, bounded on the § by the frith of Clyde; 
on the SW by the Gair-loch; and on the by 
Loch- Long, which divides it from Argyleshire. Its 
superficial extent is about 64 sq. m. The two 
prettily situated hamlets of Row and Gairloch-head, 
—the former the site of the parish-church, and the 
latter of a neat extension church,—are situated re- 


: epoonyely = m. up Gair-loch, and at its head. The 


large village of Helensburgh stands at the entrance 
of the loch. Pop. in 1831,2,037; in 1851, 4,372. 
ROW AN, a county in the W part of N. Carolina, 
U.S. Area 352 - m. Pop. in 1850, 13,870. Its 
5 ary. 


ROWANDIZ, or Rowanpvz, a town of Turkish 
Kurdistan, 75 m. NE of Mosul, on a stream of the 
same name, an affluent of the Zab, in N lat. 36° 34’, 
E long. 44° 27’. It contains about 1,200 houses:— 
The of R., an eminence at the N extremity of 
the Kendilan mountains, 33 m. NNE of R., has an 
alt. of 10,568 ft. above sea-level. 

ROWBARROW, a parish of Somersetshire, 3 m. 
NE of Axbridge. Area 954 acres. Pop. 369. — 

ROWDE, a parish of Wiltshire, 2m. W by N of 
Area 2,665 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,128. 
ROWE, a township of Franklin co., M uu 
setts, U. 8., 98 m. WN W of Boston. Pop. 659. 

ROWENSKO, a town of Bohemia, 18 m. NE of 
Jung-Bunzlau. Pop. 1,564. a oboe 

ROWER, a parish and village of co. Kilkenny, 44 
m. SE of Innistiogue. Area 10,758 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 3,589: in 1841, 3,776. | 

ROWINGTON, a parish of Warwickshire, 6 m. 
NW by W of Warwick. Area 3,424 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 1,046; in 1851, 934. : 

ROWLEY, a pot and village of the E. R. of 
Yorkshire, 4m. ENE of South Cave. Area of p., 
6,450 acres. Pop. in 1841, 503; in 1851, 498. 

ROWLEY, a township of Essex co., Massac 
setts, U. §., 28 m. NE of Boston. Pop. 1,075. 

ROWLEY Sorte or Row rey-Reeis, a paris 
and township of fordshire, 2m. SE of Dudley. — 
Area 3,670 acres. Pop. in 1841, 7,438; in 1851, 
14,249, There are extensive iron-works in this p., 
and the manufacture of nails employs a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. 

ROWNER, a parish of Southamptonshire, 3 m.5 
of Tarnham. Area 1,191 acres. Pop. in 1851, 133. 

ROWNO, a town of Russian Poland, in the’ ve 
a Volhynia, 115 m. WNW of Jitomir. Pop. 

1 = ' ! L 
ROWSLEY, a chapelry and hamlet of Derby- 
ev . SE of Hakewel pleat 
i | 
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1851, 265. It is a station on the Ambergate branch 
of the Midland Junction railway. 

ROWSTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 7 m. NE of 
Sleaford. Area 1,520 acres. Pop. in 1851, 228. 

ROXAS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 21 
m. NE of Burgos. Pop. 430. 

ROXAS, a fort of ie prov. of Buenos Ayres, 
situated near the river Arecife, about 120 m. W of 
Buenos Ayres. 

ROXBOROUGH, a township of Person co., N. 
Carolina, U. 8., 55 m. NW of Ralegh. 

ROXBURGH, a county of New South Wales, 
lying between the Cadgegong river on the N, and 
the Macquarie on the 8. Area 972,160 acres. Pop. 
in 1846, 2,353.—Also a township in the Eastern dis- 






and Finch townships. Pop. in 1842, 1,107. 

ROXBURGH, a parish in lower Teviotdale, Rox- 
borehshire, bounded on the NW and N by the 
Tweed. Its superficial extent is about 14 sq. m. 
Pop. in 1831, 962; in 1851, 1,141. The village of 
R. stands 2 m. 8 of the castle of Roxburgh, and 3} 
m. SSW of Kelso. Pop. in 1840 about 400, It 
gives the title of Duke to the noble family of Ker of 
Cessford. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, a county in the middle of 
the border-district, or southern marches of Scotland; 


















E by Northumberland; on the SE by Northumber- 


shire; and on the W and NW by Selkirkshire, and 
the southerly projection of Mid-Lothian. It is situ- 
ated between 55° 6° and 55° 42’ N lat.; and be- 
tween 2° 11’ and 3° 7’ 50" W long. Its greatest 
length, from the point where it is left by the Tweed 
in the NE, to that at which it is left by the Liddel 
in the extreme 8 or SW, is 41 m.; its greatest 
breadth in a direction at right angles with the line 
between the above points, is 29 m. Its medium 
length is about 30} m.; and its medium breadth 

about 224. Its superficial extent, as stated by Dr. 
- Donglas, in his Agricultural Survey, is 672 sq. m., or 
430,080 acres; as estimated by Ch ? 
rowsmith'’s map of Scotland, 696 sq. m. or 445,440 
acres. The surface N of the Tweed, and of the 




























ing what without impropriety might be called Lower 
Tweeddale, is, as compared to the rest of the county 
decidedly champaign, undulating, and ‘even boldly 
variegated; on the § it is, in a general view, all 
hilly, and over a great extent mountainous, A 


viots quite across the island to the Western sea, 
comes in, with its loftiest summit-line, at a pot 7 
m. SSE of where the Tweed leaves the co., and ex- 
tends, in its water-shed, along or near the whole of 
the E and SE border, till it strikes the division of 
the English Tyne and the Rule; and it thence runs 
W between Teviotdale and Liddesdale, and finally 
"passes off NW, forming the upper rim of the basin 
ofthe Teviot. This great range, particularly where 
it cuts off Liddesdale from the rest of the county, 
sends up as menacing summits, and has as alpine 
roads or passes as occur in most districts of even the 
Northern Highlands. No co. in Scotland, much less 
in the other sections of the United Kingdom, excels 
R. in the number and beauty of its running waters. 
The Tweed, the chief of all, both in bulk and in 
beauty, rolls in majestic sweeps along the N, in a 
direction principally E, but tending to the NE, and 
takes leave at the point of its beginning to divide 
Scotland from England. The Ettrick touches the 
co. but for a mile or two before falling into the Tweed. 
The Gala, the Allan, the Leader, and the Eden, 
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| and in two from Berwickshire, an 


trict of Upper Canada, lying between Plantagenet 


| varieties, and in nearly all their modes 


bounded on the N by Berwickshire; on the NE and 
land and Cumberland; on the SW by Dumfries- | 


Imers from Ar- | 
whole northern part of Teviotdale, jointly constitut- | 


| tion; the heavy soil consists chiefly of 


towering range, the commencement in Scotland of | 
that which stretches from the Northumberland Che- | 





| of the whole as has effaced 





ROXBURGHSHIRE. 





come in one instance from Edinburghshire, in one 
from the extremity of the NW A pitas district, 
all join 


on its left bank. The Teviot, the other t river, 
belongs wholly to the co., and runs NE, from its 
SW extremity, nearly through its centre, to the 
Tweed at Kelso. sides rivulets which rush 
down upon it from their springs In the mountain- 
land near its origin, this ample and very beau- 
tiful river receives from the heights on its left side 
the Borthwick and the Ale, and from the many hills 
and vales of the Cheviot range, the Allan, the Slit- 
rig, the Rule, the Jed, the Oxnam, and the Kail. 
[he Liddel, receiving on its r. bank the Hermi 
and the Tinnis, and on its |. the Blackburn, t 
Kershope, and some smaller tributaries, rans SSW 
through Liddesdale. The Bowmont, the Coquet, and 
some other but smaller English streams, have a 
brief connection with the eastern border. 
Geology and soil.) Trappean and ritic rocks, in all their 
in the co. Felspar porphyry is most abundant, and composes 
nearly all the Cheviots in Yetholm, Morebattle, Hownam, and 
the larger portion of Oxnam, Greenstone, basalt, amygdaloid, 
trap tuff wacke, and other trappean varieties, occur in a large 
part of the co. Red sandstone, of disputed age, generally pos- 
sessing the characters of the new, but often occupying - 
tion of the old, oceupies the larger part of the central and N dis- 
tricts of the co. Transition rocks, consisting almost entirely of 
greywacke and greywacke slate, occupy all the W district, and 
make a sweep round the § so as to shut out, but not to enter 
Liddesdale; and they are separated from the sandstone district by 
a line from near the point where the Leader first strikes the co., 
past the base of the Eildon-hills, and by Bowden and Hassendean, 
curvingly to Southdean, Old Jedburgh, and Oxnam. But the 
region of these rocks in the latter or curving and southerly part of 
it, is greatly narrowed on the Cheviot side by the invasion of trap, 
and much overlaid on the other with the red sandstone, and in the 
interior is frequently dislodged and shivered up into vertical ar- 
rangement by towering and abrupt hills of porphyry and trap. 
The coal formation and superincumbent strata, consisting of red, 


| grey, and micaceous sandstones, carboniferous limestone, a 


ironstone, shales, and thin seams of coal, come in from the N 
umbrian coal-field, and, with local variations and some interrup- 
tions, more or less distinctly ocenpy Castletown or Liddesdale, and 
parts of Ednam, Sprouston, Kelso, Bedrule, Jedburgh, and South- 
dean. The coal is mineable only in Liddesdale; and limestone, 
whether carboniferous or of other formations, is but limitedly cal- 
cined for sale. In the pastoral regions the soll is dry, wet, or 
heathy. The dry prevails all E of the Jed; a large tract of 
stubborn clay, lying on a cold impenetrable till, stretches from 
the SW skirt of Ruberslaw to the confines of Liddesdale. In the 
arable district the soil is partly light and partly heavy. The 
eat miele ot sie peveaspedec ey of sand vortety a gravel 
and loam, and sand, gravel and clay, in every variety of propor- 
ae clay of different depths and 
densities, or of mixtures in which clay predominates. 


Agriculture.| About one-third of the entire area 


is now subject to the plough. Most of the arable 


farms range between pothes 600 Bored te os 

ry numerous class, which are arable and 
vastly storal, range between 600 and 1,400; and 
most of entirely, or almost entirely, pastoral farms, 
range between 1,000 and 3,000. R. has long been 
famous for the number and excellence of its sheep. 
Those with black faces and legs, short bodies and 
coarse wool, which for ages walked the pastures, 
were wholly discarded before the close of last cent. 








| The white-faced and long-bodied breed, so decidedly 


superior in their wool, obtained everywhere a pre- 
ference; and they have been subjected to very nu- 
merous and successful experiments of crossing and 
general treatment, with a view to remove some de- 
fects, and to improve their carcases without injur- 
ing the quality of theirfleeces. Most of the present 
stock of cattle is altogether motley, and consists, 
not so much of the offspring of Northumberland, 
Lancashire, Galloway, Ayrshire, Highland, Guern- 
sey, and Dutch breeds. as of such an_intercrossing 
nearly all trace of dis- 












tinct on | ) 
‘anufactures.| The manufactures of R. have. 
with trivial exceptions, their seats in , | 
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_ ROY, a small river of Inverness-shire, which rises : 
on the frontier of Lochaber, 5 m. E of Loch-Oich, | 
and runs 16 m. SW to the Spean.—aAlso an island | 
half-a-mile ap gin Mulroy-bay, 1 m. N of Carrickart, 
co. Donegal. 

ROY-BAREILY, a town of Hindostan, prov. of 
Oude, pees eal 8 se Sil § m. Be of Luck- 
now. t was ebrated for the manufacture of 
bows and arrows, and painted furniture. 

ROYA, a river of Continental Sardinia, which 
| rises in ere es ae in ce prov. of mS: to 
with the superior coal and lime of Edinburghshire ; | the NE of the Col-de-Tende, and flows in a 8 course 
a considerable proportion is sent through the Kelso of 36 m. to the Mediterranean at Vintimille. | 
market to the hilly regions both of the co. itself and| RoyaAL CANAL (Tae), an inland navigation of Ireland, 
of the NW of Northumberland. Large fairs, espe- | tough soa Bape tha ch mente Kildare, Westmeath, rand 

ss Law} — : ; @ river L I Dub- 
cially for black cattle, hore vans ead ' sont at dp | tia eth the civic Shannon at Rich rasiaid shart or Tar- 
namérous than in most other cos. il eho are a8 monbarry. It measures 72 m. in length; proceeds in the gener- 
that of St. Boswell’s, on are oe of July nas this, | al direction of = by. N; _and, at 45 m from ts BW Erica 
jointly with fairs at Yetho m and at i in Upper | sends off ahaee oF Bs ly = in ength Tk 

Jedburgh, usually fixes the price of wool with sta-| leon sir annoestiog, in Pipe open 
Pp ‘ ater ae tae pees Oe towns of Blanchardstown, Castleknock, Leixlip, Maynooth, 

. James’ fair, on the si the anc xburgh, 
on the 5th of August, is the scene of much miscel- 


Kileock, Courtown, Knocknatulla, Clooncurry, Enfield, Johns- 
town-bridge, Cadamstown, Ballynadramney, Longwood, Clonard, 
Rathwire, Killucan, Mullingar, Ballymacarrigy, Abbeyshruel, 
_ Divisions and Statistics.) For the purposes of 
tia and police, the county is divided into the 
ar districts of Se Kelso, Melrose, and 
Toy 


Taghshinny, Ballymahon, Barrykeenagh, Corlea, Killashee, and 
Cloondara. The summit-level is 322 ft. above the level of the 
Hawick. The only burgh is Jedburgh, the 


E terminus in the Liffey, and 191 ft. above the level of the W 
terminus in the Shannon; and its rate of lockage is, therefore, 7} 

aboy eae and the seat of the assize-court for 

both ‘ghshire and adjacent counties.. The 





burgh, Galashiels, and their dependencies, and are 
noticed in the articles on these towns. The com- 
mieree, in the sense in which an inland co. has any, 
consists principally in the importation of foreign 
wool, see kome common necessaries, and a few 
luxuries, and in the exportation of grain, cattle, 

sep, lambs, domestic wool, and the roduce; of 
ear factories. Most of the exported grain is 
delivered at Berwick, and much of it is. sent by land 
conveyance to Dalkeith, and there sold in bulk, 
affording occasion to load the carts on their return 






































ft. per mile. The number of locks are a tide-lock at the Liffey, 
11 double ascending-locks, 14 single ascending-locks, and 71 de- 
scending-locks. The total cost of constructing it was £1,421,954. 

ROYAL ISLAND, a small island in the St. Law- 
rence, in N lat. 44° 46’. 

ROYAL ISLE, an island in the NW part of Lake 
Superior, about 40 m. long, and 13 m. wide. 

OYAL OAK, a township of Oakland co., in 
Michigan, U.8., 72 m. ESE of Lansing. Pop. 1,092. 

ROYAL OAK, a village in the p. of Killinane, 
co. Carlow, on the r. bank of the Barrow, 2 m. § of 
Leighlin-Bridge. “Pop. in 1841, 293. 

ROYAL PORT, a harbour on Garden island, in 
Cockburn sound, in W. Australia, between Point- 
Colpovs and Point-Perkin. . - ter 

ROYAL SOUND, a large bay on the coast of Ker- 
guelen’s Land, between Cape George and the Prince 
of Wales’s Foreland. a 

ROYALSTON, a township of Worcester co., in 
rae - §., 61m. WNW of Bothen. Pop, 

46. 

ROYALTON, a township of Niagara co., in the - 
state of New York, U.8., 252 m. W by N of Albany. 
| Pop. 4,024.—Also a township of Windsor co., in 
Vermont, 31 m. 8 of Montpellier. Pop. 1,850. 

ROYAN, a town of France, dep. of Charente- 
Inferieure, at the mouth of the Gironde, 20 m. SW 
| of Saintes. Pop. 2,000. It has a’ small harbour, 
and conducts a considerable pilchard fishery. lp 

ROYAT, a village of France, in the dep. of pee 
de-Dome, 1 m. WSW of Clermont - Ferrand, ce e- 
brated for its curious caves. Below the village, the 
stream which flows down the valley has eut 
| through a bed of basaltic lava to a depth of 65 ft. — 

ROYDON, or Wooprepon, a parish in Essex, 44 
m. W by 8 of Harlow, intersected by the Northern 
and Eastern railway. Area 2,995 acres. Pop. 902. 

ROYDON, a parish in Norfolk, 12 m: W of] Diss, 
bounded on the S by the Waveney. Area 1,329 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 633; in 1851, 588. es 

_ROYDON, or Reypon, a parish in Norfolk, 24 m. 
SE by E of Castle-Rising. Area 1,351 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 174; in 1851, 190.—Also a parish in Suf- 
folk, 3 m. SSE of Hadleigh. Area 2,335 acres, Pop: 
in 1831, 559; in 1851, 555. ateeelds 


towns are K Hawick, Melrose, and part of Ga- 
|; ~ lashiels. The larger villages are Castletown, Les- 
; sudden, Yetholm, Denholm, Darnick, Gattonside, 

Morebattle, Ancrum, and Roxburgh. The parlia- 

mentary constituency, in 1838, was 2,045; in 1848, 

2,037. Pop. in 1831, 43,663; in 1851, 51,642. 

' ROXBURY, a township of Oxford co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 45m. NW of Augusta. Pop. 
266.—Also a township of Litchfield co., in Connecti- 
cut, 36 m. WSW of Hartford. Pop. 1,114.—Also a 
township of Norfolk co., Massachusetts, 2m. SSW of 
Boston. Pop. in 1800, 2,765; in 1840, 9,089; in 1850, 
18,373. The soil of R. is in a high state of cultiva- 

 fion, and the inhabitants supply Boston market with 

vegetables and fruit. The town of R. forms a pic- 
turesque suburb of Boston, and has considerable 
annfactures of carpeting, cordage, India-rubber 
foods, chemical substances, iron-wares,: leather, 
ts, and shoes.—Also a township of Cheshire co., in 
New Hampshire, 39 m. NW of Concord. Pop. 2,160. 
—Also a township of Delaware co., New York, 56 
m. SW of Albany. Pop. 2,853. Also a township 
of Washington co., Vermont, 15 m. § by W of Mont- 
PeROXBY. Rat cha 

1 UAB Y, or Roussy, a chapelry and township in 
Hinderwell p., N. R. of Yorkdare 10 m. NW bP W i 

of Whitby. Area 2,410 acres, Pop. in 1851, 21J. 
_ROXEN, a lake of Sweden, in the laen of Linki- 
ping, 20m. E of Lake Witter. Itis 18 m. in aa 
and forms a part of the navigable line establishe by 
the Goita canal between the Baltic and the Cattegat 
ROXHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. SE by § of 
nham-market. Area 870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 

“ROKO (Care 

4.0 (Care), a cape on the E coast of Spain, in. 

Valencia, in N fat, 37° 53'—Also a bluff hendland, 

forming the SW 4 of the island of Porto-Rico, 

in N lat. 17° 57°, W long. 67° 10’.—Also a low point 
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of land, forming at times an inland, on the W coast 
of Africa, in N lat. 12° 9. a 
ROXTON, a parish in Bedfordshire, 7} m. NE | 
575; in 1851, 622. e =. of Somme, on the river Avre, 28 m. E by § of 
hae ELE, @ parish in Essex, 43 m. WNW of | Amiens. Pop. 3,764.” It was once a placeiof ¢o! 
cimsiord. Area 4,755 acres. Pop. in 1851, 915. | siderable strength and military importance, but was 
iar Le 
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nearl ed in: the last. it gustained,in in: len , is two litle formed 
sa se a rey 
avi of dep. of | outer sides e are gigantic o 
25 m. | S of Gnore i sachet walls, The central >: sapatin renee 
eo Ymanenn river of Ben one of the — covered by the modern town. No part of 
deltoid branches of the Ganges, wich flows 88E, dis available for cultivation. The inhabit- 
port chiefly sailors and ship-builders, are about 900. 
in number.—Allen. 
RUAN-LANYHORNE, a parish in Cornwall, 24 
m. SW of Tregoney. Area 2,250 acres. Pop. pa 
RUAN-MAJOR, a parish in Cornwall, 74 m. 8SE 
of Helstone. Area 2,470 acres. Pop. in 1851, 173. 
RUAN-MINOR, a parish in Cornwall, 9 m. SE 
by S of Helstone. Area 658 acres. Pop. 288. 
RUAPAHU, an isolated mountain in the North 
island of New ‘Zealand, i in & lat. 39° 28’, which has 
an alt. of about 9,000 ft, above sea-level. Even in 
the middle of summer it reaches above the limit of 
tual snow. 
ee RUARDINE, or Ruarpeax, a parish in Glou- 
cestershire, 6 m. NW of Newnham. Area 1,590 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 858; in 1851, 1,033. 
RUATAN, or RoaTan, an island in the bay of 
Honduras, in N lat. 16° 24’, W long. 86° 19°. ltis 
30 m. long, and 9 m, wide, and is naturally fortified 
by rocks and shoals ; also by the narrowness of the 
port into which only one vessel can enter at a time, 
though capable of containing 500 vessels in eae 
| From the sea this island appears singularly rich 
and beautiful, being entirely covered with trees, of 
| which the cocoa-nut is the most common. It 
abounds with deer, sins dint rabbits, and birds of 
many species, es a Raves, The small ad- 
joining islands o: Helers, oratte, and Boxbareet 
are separated from it by a narrow channel, and seem 
to be almost detached parts of it. In the § part of 
the island are some ports, and some little channels 
fit for small vessels, but Port-Royal on the E coast 
is the only good harbour. All the N coast is bor- 
dered b 
RUBELAND, a village of the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, 7 m. SW of Blankenburg, on Bode, in 
the midst of the Harz mountains. Iron is exten- 
| sively apa in the vicinity. 

RUBERSLAW, a long, rugged, and peaked bil 
near the centre of Teviotdale, Roxburgh 
range, in elongation, is from SSW to NNE; 

test alt. above sea-level is 1,420 ft. ‘though 
rearing its bulk in a rather boldly tumulated gener 
it forms, through wide openings es yh a 

landscape, a conspicuous, far-seen, and 


object. 
‘RUBENACH, a village of Prussia, i in’ of 
the Rhine, 3 m. ‘WNW of Coblenz. Pop. the prov. 

RUBENS, an island off the 8 coast + Australis; 
in § lat. 32° 7’, E long. 132° 57’. 

RUBIALES, a villa of Spain, in the prov. 
| and 12 m. SW of Tera 
| RUBIANA, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. and 
18 m. E of Susa. Pop. 5,200. 

RUBICON, or It Rusicone, a small river of Italy, 
which flowed into the Adriatic to the N of Rimini. 
Antiquaries have differed much as to its identity, 
some supposing it to be the Pisatello, others the 
Fiumesino in the Marecchia, and the greater num- 
ber, the Luso: all which three rivers ragirt to the 

legation of Forli. It- formed the | 
ane Italy proper and Cisalpine Gaul; ‘is. 
chiefly pies. wh in ancient history.as the I imit 
prescribed by the Roman senate to the advancing 
army of Cesar, when the sae designs of — 

























































and falls into the Sunderbunds, and is strongly 
ite by the tides. On ite banks, the East India 
y have an extensive salt manufactory, the 
aiaes of which is sold at Calcutta. 

; | ROYSTON, or Dz Cruce Rogsi, a parish and 
| market-town, ‘partly in the co, of Cambrid e, and 
partly in that.of Hertford, 12 m.88W of Cam ridge, 
and 20 m. N by E of Hertford. Area of p., 320 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,331; in 1831, ic yr in 
| | 1851, 2,061. The town, which is sup to have 
| had its Origin in the time of William the oy snowed 

is situated at the intersection of two Roman roads, 
the Ikenild-way and Ermin-street, in the midst of 
chalk downs. The houses are principally built of 
brick. Malting is the chief business carried on. 
The bird termed the ‘ Royston crow,’ visits this 
neighbourhood in winter, and migrates in spring to 
Sweden and Germany. R. is a polling-place in the 
election of members for Cambrid -—Also a 
| th ia the W. i. of Youkshine 4 te NNE of 
acateat intersected by the Barnsley canal, and the 
York and Derby railway. It comprises the chapel- 
aie Woolley-with-Emley, and the townships of 
lton, Chevett, Monk-Bretton, Cudworth, Notton, 

| and Royston. Area 12,708 aeres. Pop. 4,045. 

: ROYTON, a chapelry and township in Prestwich 
’ P-; Lancashire, 43 m.S by Eof Rochdale. Area 1,352 | 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 5.652: in 1851, 6,974. The 
- |} cotton and flannel manufacture is exten isively earried 
’ |} on here, and coal is wrought in the district. 
; 
: 
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_ ROYUELA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
82 m. SSW of Burgos, on the Riofrancos, an affluent 
of the Arlanza. 

ROZAN, a village of Poland, in the woiwode of 
aoe 18 m. NE Pultusk, on the r. bank of the 


} -ROZANS, a village of France, in the de 
|} Hautes-Alpes, 27 m. WNW of Sisteron. Pop. P00. 
li | ROZDIALOWITZ, a town of Bohemia, 37 m. 
aot Prague, onasmall affluent of the Elbe. 
$00. It has saw-mills and tile-works. 
| OZDOL, a town of Austrian Galicia, near the 1. 
i} ger eg et 30 m. 8 of Limberg. 
oS _ROZEILLE, a river of France, in the dep. of La 
+ Creuse, which rises near St. Aignant, and runs 
{ NNW to the Creuse, which it joins on the r. bank, 
, after a course of 18 m. 
_ROZENBURG, an island of Holland, in the prov. 
' of 8. Holland, cant. of Viaardingen, formed by the 
Maas, opposite Priel: It is about 6 m. in length, 
and 2 m. in breadth. ple 

_ ROZNOW, a town of oravia, 35 m. E of Ol- 
mutz, near the 1. bank of the Betshwa. Pop. 2,300. 

ROZWADOU, a town of Austrian Poland, on the 
San, 13 m. SE of Sandomir. . 

_ RSHEV-VOLODIMIROV, a town of Russia, in 
the gov. _and 74m. WSW of Tver, situated on both 
sides of the Wolga, which is navigable here. Its 
situation is preennty penees several eminences, 
and g suTonn fed by pee aed ceael e 

habitan out reckoni e workmen or | P: 
rear ei settle here ales in spring, and 
|} are employed during summer. It carries ona trade 
| in corn and hemp with St. Petersburg and Riga. 


| 3 RUABON. See Ruwazon. 

_RUAD, the ancient Aradus, an island off the | commander became suspected. He disregarded the | 

of Syria, im N lat, 4° 49° E. long. 35° 21’, Se creiar eens ees 
mainland. The whole of its ce Air overturned the x republic. 
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a gov. of Bente on ihe Bober, — i of 
ort Sorell. on the N coast. | Schweidnitz. Pop. 1,200. pper is min ged 
POU BIELOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and| RUDEN, or Runpes, a punvall teland of Prussia, in 
22 m. SE of Teruel. Pop. 2,476. It has woollen | the Baltic, on the coast of Pomerania, near the: 
factories. _ | mouth of the Peene, 36 m. ESE of Stralsund. It is 

RUBIELOS-BAXOS, a village of Spain, in the | 2 m. in length, but considerably less in breadth, 
prov. of Cuenca, 18 m. 5 of San-Clemente. Pop. of | It is almost entirely surrounded by shoals and sand- 
pueblo, 1,860. banks, and is said to have been in former ages of 

RUBIERA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mo- | larger extent. It is defended by a fort. 
dena, situated on the Seechia, which is here crossed UDEN. See Ruruen. 
by a fine bridge, 5 m. WSwW of Modena, near the RUDENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, 19 m.E 
|, bank of the Secchia. of Wiirzburg. Pop. 954. It has a traffic in hops, 

RUBIESZOW, a town of Poland, on the borders | fruit, and agricultural produce. 
of Russia, 29 m. E by N of Zamoski, on anislandin| RUDERSBERG, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the 
the Hulzwa, an affluent of the Bug. Pop. 1,800, of | bail. of Weilsheim.» Pop. 1,268. — 
whom a proportion are Jews. RUDERSDORF, a village of Prussian Branden- 

RUBINSK. See Ryernse. | burg, 18 m. E of Berlin. Pop. 450. 

RUBIO (Care), a cape of the Mediterranean, on RUDERSW YL, a village of Switzerland, in the’ 
the NW coast of the island of Ivica, in N lat. 39° 5’. | cant. and 13 m. NE of Bene. Pop. 2,533, 

RUBIO, a river of Venezuela, which runs E, and| RUDESHEIM, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 
enters the gulf of Venezuela.—Also a small river of | on the r. bank of the Rhine, 15 m. W of Montz. 
the La Plata prov. of Tucuman, which runs E, and | The wine produced in the environs, on terraces over- 
enters the Parana in § lat. 28” 30’. hanging the Rhine, is accounted the best Rhenish. 

RUBLEVEAA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and | Pop. 2,500. | : 
56m. WSW of Kharkov. Pop. 1,500. | UDFORD, a parish of Gloucestershire. Area 

RUCA, a river of Venezuela, which rises E of | 1,204 acres. Pop. in 1851, 232. 

Coro, and runs N to the sea. | RUDGWICK, a parish of Sussex, 5m. from Hors- 
- RUCANDIO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and | ham. Area 5,830 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,031. 
9m. SSE of Santander, near the Riano. | RUDHAM (East), a parish of Norfolk, 6m. W 

RUCH, a village of France, in the dep. of Gi-| by 8S of Fakenham. Area 4,231 acres. Pop. in 
ronde, near the |. bank of the Dordogne, 15 m. from | 1831, 950; in 1851, 999. 

Bordeaux. Pop. 900. : | RUDHAM (West), a parish and village of Nor- 

RUCHIL, a river of Perthshire, which rises in | folk, half-a-mile distantfrom the above. Area 2,835 
the forest of Glenairtney, and falls into the Erne at | acres. Pop. in 1831, 456: in 1851, 487. 
the bridge of Comrie. RUDHAN, a town of Persia, in the prov. and 60 

_RUCKERS, a village of the duchy of Hesse, 9 | m. NW of Kirman. A 
m. Sof Fulda. Pop. 780. . | RUDHEATH, a hamlet of Cheshire, 4m. NW of 

RUCKERSDORF, a village of Prussian Silesia, in | Middlewich. 
the circle of Sagan, 7 m. N of Sprottau, ona small| RUDIANO, a village of Austrian Italy, in the 
affluent of the Bober. Pop. 1,100. gov. of Milan, 5 m. SW of Chiari. Pop. 1,470. 

RUCKHUBEL, a mountain in the Swiss cant. of | RUDIG, a town of Bohemia, 25 m. ESE of Carls- 
Unterwalden, alt. above sea-level, 7,340 ft. bad, on an affluent of the Goldbach. Pop. 1,060. 

RUCKINGE, a parish of Kent, 64 m.S by Eof| RUDIGERSHAYN, a village‘of Prussian Saxony, 

shford. Area 3,445 acres. Pop. in 1851, 256. in the Eichsfeld, ceded by Hanover in 1815. J 

RUCKINGEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, on the r.| RUDKIOPING, or Rupxtosrxe, a town of Den- 
hank of the Kinzig, 5 m. E of Hanau. Pop. 580. | mark, in the island of Langeland, on the W coast, 
An obstinate engagement occurred here between | in N lat. 54° 55’. Pop. 2,200. It has a small port 
the French and Bavarians, on the retreat of the | with 8 ft. water. 













rises in Norfolk-Plain, and flows N into the head of 


former from Leipsic, on 30th October 1813. RUDNIK, a small town of Servia, situated among 
RUCKLAND, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 m. 8 | the mountains, 50 m. 8 of Belgrade, to the SW of 
by E of Louth. Area 713 acres. Pop. 30. Shatornia.—Also a town of Galicia, in the circle 


_ RUDA, a village of Prussian Silesia, reg. of Op-.| and 30 m. NNE of Rzeszow, on the 1. bank of the 
near Beuthen. Pop. 450.—Also a village of | San. 
Transylvania, in the com. of Zarad, 2 m. SE of| RUDNOK, a village of Hungary, in the com. of 
Brad. us | — . Abaujvar, near Jaszo-Ujfalu. Pop. 1,160. 
RUDAU, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 12| _RUDOLPHSTADT, a village of Bohemia, to the 
m. NNW of Konigsberg, remarkable for a battle | NE of Budweis. Pop. 840. 
fought in its neighbourhood in 1370, between the| RUDOLSTADT, a town of Germany, the resi- 
Teutonic knights and the Lithuanians. .| dence of the counts of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 16 
RUDBAR, a town of Persia, in the prov. of Ghi- | m. 8 of Weimar, situated in a valley on the |. bank 
lan, on l. bank ed “ pete 35 m. § of a Saale, at an alt. of 570 ft. above va ere 
Reshd. It contains about 500 houses, op. 5,700. It contains a palace belonging to the 
_RUDBUXTON, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 3 m. sane a theological seminary, a petiny ss sy and a 
E of Haverford-West. Pop. in 1851, 669. _ | library of 40,000 vols. 'The manufacture of flannel 
RUDBY-IN-CLEVELAND, a — in the N. | and other woollens is the principal employment. 
mot Bt orksh ire, = yew i Stokesley. Area ; RUDST TEDT, a village of Germany, in the grand- 
oF inet es. 0p. inl et ee ' Liter ny of Saxe-W eimar. 12 m, of eimar. - Op. 
RUDDERVORDE, a village of Belgium, in the | 800. z : é' i 
prov. of W. Flanders,7m. Sof Bruges. Pop. 2,500.| RUDSTON, a parish of the E. R. of Yorkshire, 5 
RUDDINGTON, a parish of Nottinghamshire, | m. W of Bridlington. Area 5,060 acres. Pop. in | 
4; m.5 of Nottingham. Area 2,190 acres. Pop. | 1841, 541; in 1851, 599. | 7 
in 1831, 1,428; in 1851, 2,081. RUE, a river of France, in the dep, of the Cantal, | 











= Pahehe toe aris of Glamorganshire. Area | which has its source in the mountain of that mame, 
7007 acres. 1 Op. kis et | in the Col-de-Cabre; flows first N, then W ; enters 
i RUDELSTADT, a town of Prussian Silesia, in | the dep. of the Correze; and 2 m. 8 of Bort, . 
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about 39 m.—Also a canton and commune in the 
dep. of the Somme and arrond. of Abbeville. The 
cant. comprises 16 coms. Pop. in 1831, 11,810; in 
1846, 12,477.—The village is 15 m. NW of Abbe- 
ville, on the Maye, near its entrance into the Eng- 
lish channel. Pop. 1,770. 
trade in fish, wool, sheep, horses, and cattle.—Also 
a town of Switzerland, capital of a bail. of the same 
name, in the cant. and 21 m. SW of Friburg, near 
the r. bank of the Broye. Popes 7 

RUE (La), a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault and dep. of Blandain. Pop. 288. 

RUE-D’ AMOUR, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Lebbeke. Pop. 483. 

RUE BASSE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
e- of Hainault and dep. of Bois-de-Lessinnes. 


- RUE-DU-BOIS, a commune of Belgium, in the 
— of Hainault and dep. of Bois-de-Lessinnes. 
op. 


305.—Also a commune in the prov. of Hai- 
nault and dep. of the Chievres. Pop. 320. 

RUE-DE-BOULAND, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Hainault and dep. of Marche-lez- 
Ecaussinnes. Po 


gium, in the prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Basel. 
Pop. 524. 
RUE-DE-L’EGLISE, a commune of Belgium, in 


wp. 205. 

"RUELHAUTE, acommune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault and dep. of Bois-de-Lessinnes. 
Pop. 170.—Also a com. in the prov. of E. Flanders 
ea dep. of Herzell. Pop. 278.—Also a com. in the 
prov. of Brabant and dep. of Rebeeq-Rognon. Pop. 


the prov. of Hainault and dep. of Bois-de-Lessinnes. 
Pop. 255. 

-RUE-LONGUE, a commune of Belgium, m_the 
prov. of W. Flanders and dep. of Avelghem. Pop. 
322. 

_RUE-DE-MOULIN-ET-DENDERBELLE, a 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders 
and dep. of Lebbeke. Pop. 525. | ; 

RUE-D'ORLEBAIX, a commune of Belgium, in 





Pop. 205. 
“RUE SAINT-PIERRE (La), a village of France, 


Clermont. Pop. 600. 4+ 
RUE-DES-PRAIRIES, acommune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of W. Flanders and dep. of Avelghem. 


Pop. 168. 

POR Ue DES TISSERANDS, a commune of Bel- 

gium, in the prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Leb- 
eke. Pop, 442. 7 
RUE-DU-TRY, a commune of Belgium, in the 

prov, of Brabant and dep. of Ophain - Bois-Seig- 

neur-[saac. Pop. 






the prov. of Namur and dep. of Sombreffe. Pop. 145. 

JE-VERTE, a commune of Belgium, m the 
prov, of Brabant and dep. of Ternath. Pop. 130. 

RUE-DU-VIANE, a commune of Belgium, in the 





” SRUECAS, a river of Spain, 
‘the prov. of Badajoz, formed 
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_ at a a Z 
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the Dordogne on the L. bank, and after a need of 





It has a considerable | 


/12 m, NNW of Medina-del-Cam 
Pop. 2,501. 


| Pop. 1,800. 
one | 
RUE-DE-LA-CHAPELLE, a commune of Bel- 


the prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Basel. Pop. 289. | 
RUE-DU-GAGE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault and dep. of Bois-de-Lessinnes. 


environs. This town is supposed to 


177. 
RUE-DE-LA-LOGE, a commune of Belgium, in | 


coms. of Grande and Petite Rouette, containing re- 
the prov. of Hainault and dep. of Bois-de-Lessinnes. | 





in tle dep. of the Oise, cant. and 6 m. WNW of 


» 292. - : | m. long from E to W, and has a mean breadth of 
RUE-DEL-VAUX, a commune of Belgium, in- 


|} © prov. of Hainault and dep. of Deux-Acren. Pop. 190. ! 
J}. RUE-DU-VONDEL, a commune of Belgium, in 

the prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Lebbeke. Pop. | 

157. 

| in Estremadura, in 

by the confluence of 

| from the mountain. of 


contains 4 cants. 
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Las-Villuercas, a branch of the Sierra-de-Guadalupe, 
and after a tortuous course in a generally SW direc- 
tion of about 45 m., joins the Guadiana on the r. 
bank, a little to the E of Rena. 

RUEDA-DEL-ALMIRANTE, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and partido and 15 m. E of Leon, ina 
fertile locality, near the r. bank of the Esla, Pop. 
2,897. It has a convent. 

RUEDA-DE-MIDINA, a town of Belgium, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. of Valladolid, partido and 

in a valley. 

It is well-built, and has a aed 
church, several convents, an hospital, a custom- 
house, and a public granary. It has manufactories 
of common cloth, carries on an active trade in 
wine and fruit. 

RUEDA-DE-XALON, a town of Spain, in Ara- 
gon, in the prov. and 21 m. W of Zaragoza, and - 


tido of Almunia-de-Dona-Godina, on the r. ba 
the Xalon or Jalon. Pop, 774. ' 

RUEGLIO, a village of Sardinia, in the div, of 
Turin, prov. and 8 m. W of Ivrea, mand. and 2 m. 
SW of Vistrorio, near the r. bank of the Chiusella. 





UEL, or Rues, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant, and 5 m. E of 
Marly-le-Roi, and 8 m. W of Paris, near the l. bank 
of the Seine, at the foot of Mount Valerien. Pop. 
in 1846, 5,042. It has a fine parish-church, in 
which are the tombs of the empress Josephine, and 
of Queen Hortense, magnificent barracks, built by 
Louis. XV., several handsome country seats, and a 
fine castle and park, built by Cardinal Richelieu, 
and used as an asylum by the royal family in 1648. 
It contains a manufactory of hosiery and starch, 
and several bleacheries. Grapes are grown in the 


is of the ancients. 


RUELLE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, cant. and 5 m. E of Angouleme, on 
the Touvre, an affluent of the Charente. Pop. in 
1841, 1,508. It has a powder-mill and extensive 
cannon founderies. : 

RUELLE, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the dep. of Luxemburg and arrond. of Ar- 
lon, watered by the Basse-Vire. Pop. 945. It has 
iron-mines and forges. ‘The dep. comprises the 


spectively 425 and 182 inhabitants. 
RUELLE-DE-PRIESMONT, a commune of Bel- 
ium, in the prov. of Hainault and dep. of Marbais. 
op. 257. 
RUESTA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the 
rov. and 72 m. N of Zara and partido of Sos, 
in a fertile locality, near the 1. bank of the Aragon. 
Pop. 617. It has a castle. 

UEVAL (Locu), the sound which separates the 
islands of North Uist and Benbecula, in the Outer 
Hebrides. Though nearly closed at the W end by 
the intrusion of an island, it has free communication 
at both ends with the sea, and is improperly styled 


—even in the marine sense—a loch. It is about 9 





about 3m. - . 
RUFFANO, a town of Rages, in the prov. of the 
Terra-d’Otranto, district and 18 m. ESE of Galli- 


poli, on a hill. Pop. 1,690. It has a Capuchin con- 
school. 


vent and a | | ) 
RUFFEC, an arrondissement, canton, co 





The arrond. comprises, an area of 86,908 hect., and 
Pop. in 1831, 58,745; in 1841, 
58,681; and in 1846, 59,208.—The cant. | 





20 coms. Pop. in 1831, 15,424; in 1846, 15,577—_ 
The. town is built amphitheat na valley, on- 
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the Lien, and near the r. bank of the Charente, 29 
m. N of Angouleme, and 42 m. § of Poitiers. Pop. 
3,074. It is well and regularly built, and has an 
alms-house. In an island of the Lien, on a terrace, 
is the castle of Broglie, a structure of the middle 
ages, now partly in ruins. It has manufactories of 
coarse. n fabrics, and carries on an active 
trade in grain, cattle, cheese, truffles, confectionary, 
&c. In the vicinity are quarries of lithographic 
stone and acorn-mill. This town was the capital 
of one of the finest districts of Angoumois, and bore 
successively the titles of barony, viscounty, and 
marquisate. 
RUFFEY, or Oisenans, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Jura, cant. and 2 m. E of Bletterans, 
on the r. bank of the Seille. Pop. 1,535. 
RUFFI. See Rosspera. . 
RUFFIAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Malestroit. Pop. 
1,694. , 
RUFFIEUX, a town of Sardinia, in the div. of 
Savoy Proper, 19 m. N of Chambery, near the lL. 
bank of the Rhone. Pop. 1,100. 





RUFFIGNE, a village of France, in the dep. of 


the Lower Loire, cant. and 6 m. NW of Chateau- 
briant, on a ser te Pop. 890. . 

RUFFINE (Sarre), a village of France, im the 
ste the Moselle, cant. and 6 m. NE of Gorze, on 
a height, near the 1. bank of the Moselle. Pop. 250. 
The focality is noted for its wine. 

RUFFORD, a parish of Lancashire, 54 m. NNE 
of Ormskirk, on the East Lancashire railway. Area 
3,102 acres. Pop. in 1841, 866; in 1851, 861. 

RUFFORTH, a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 


5 m. W of the city of York. Area 2,420 acres. 


op. in 1851, 299. 
UFIA. See ALPHEtus. 
RUFISK, Tentracueye, or Rio-Fresco, a town 
and port of Senegambia, in the kingdom of Kayor, 
E of Cape Verd and NE of the island of Goree, 
and 114 m. SSW of St. Louis. Pop. 1,500. It car- 
ries on an active trade with the Europeans, in skins, 
gum, ivory, ostrich’s feathers, cotton, indigo, &c. 
RUFO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Principato Citra, district and 8 m. WNW of La Sala, 


cant, and 6m. 8 of La Polla, on a lofty hill. Pop. | 


2,320. It has a fine chapel. 
RUGBY, a parish and market-town in the county 
of Warwick, on the river Avon, intersected by the 


Great North-western, and at the 8 terminus of the | 


North Midland railways, both of which have here 
rincipal stations, distant by railway 83} m. from 
adie adon, 29 m. from Birmingham, and 494 m. from 
Derby. Area of p. 2,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,501; 
in 1851, 6,866. The town is pleasantly situated on 
an oases on the Shes of the Avon. A new 
impulse to the spirit and prosperity of the town has 
given by its central vaileay connections. 
Though now noted as a central railway station, R. 
owes its past as well as present celebrity chiefly to 
its me Fnincent public school, founded in Elizabeth's 
ign. The management is vested in 12 trustees, 
and the school is under the direction of a head-mas- 
ter and 6 classical assistants. The income within 
the last century has progressed from £116 to £5,000 
per annum. The number of boys on the foundation 
is 50; and the whole school consists of 300 scholars. 
The present edifice, erected in 1808, forms an ele- 
= range of white brick building, in the Tudor 
style. 
_ RUGBY, a town of Tasmania, in the co. of Buck- 
em, and p. of Sutherland, on the Derwent. 
-UGELEY, or Rupeeey, a parish and market- 
town in the county of Stafford, 94 m. ESE of Staf- 
ford, and 7 m. NW of Lichfield. Area 3,411 
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| 1851, 4,188. The town, situated in a pleasant vale 
| bounded on the W by the hills of Cannoch-chase, 


| cant. and 9 m. 5 of Berne. 


| by a rivulet, the Ruhl, into two: 
longing to Coburg-Gotha, the oth 
. eipality of Eisenach, in Saxe-Weimar. The pop- — 
of the two is 3,300—of whom about 1,930 belong } 








RUH 


acres. Pop. 1801, 2,030; in 1831, 3,165; in 


and_on the NE by the river Trent, consists chiefly 
of one long street, with smaller ones diverging from 
it. The pees in sonra, arco) eas The 
rincipal manufactures are those ats, sheet-i 
Se There are also ae and collec 
mills, foundries, corn-mills, and chemical works; 
and the parish contains six coal-mines. 
RUGEN, an island of Prussia, in the Baltic, op- 
posite to Stralsund, on the coast of Pomerania, from 
which it is separated by a shallow channel, about | 
m. in breadth. It is the largest of all the islands 
belonging to Germany. It is about 30 m. in 
length, and from 15 to 25 m. in breadth; its area 
is 320 sq. m. ‘The sea indents it in every direc- 
tion, so that it has the appearance of a number of 
peninsulas joined together with the bays of Trom- 
perwick, Prorerwick, and Rugerbodden, between 
them. Of these divisions the largest are two 


tracts, one towards the NE called Jasmund, joined 
| to the continent 


a small steep ridge of granite 
and porphyry boulders called the Prora, and the 
other on the NW called Wittow, which is joined 


/to the N of Jasmund by a narrow strip of sand- 


hills. The coast of R. is everywhere much more 
steep and elevated than on the opposite shore of 
Pomerania; and consists in many parts of chalk- 
cliffs, which contain a number of petrified shells and 
other marine substances. The island is well-wooded, 
and abounds in beautiful scenery; a considerable 
part is under tillage, and corn as well as cattle is 
exported. Its fisheries also are productive. There 
is unfortunately no well-sheltered harbour, and 
the sand-banks on the coast cause frequent ship- 
wrecks. The . in 1835 was 35,000. The lan- 
guage of the inhabitants is German, with a partial 
mixture of Swedish and Danish. This island was 
long subject to Sweden, but was acquired by Prus- 


sia, with the rest of Pomerania, in 1814. The chief {| 


town is Bergen. To Rugen belong several smaller 


islands lying around it, such as Hiddensee, Rimen, 


Ummang, and Vilm. , 
RUGENWALD, a town of Prussian Pomerania, 
in the gov. of Koslin, on the river Wipper, 20 m. W 


| of Stolpe. Pop. 4,885.. Its harbour is too small to 
| admit any thing but barges, so that ships must lie 


in the road. The greater part of this town was 
burned down in 1722, after which it was neatly re- 
built. It has manufactures of sailcloth, and coarse 


woollens, and a trade in fish, particularly dried 


salmon. 
RUGGA, a village of Tunis, 40 m. 8 of Kairwan. 
RUGGED ISLE, a small island near the § coast 
of Cork, in N lat. 51° 30’. . . 
RUGGIANO, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 
24m. NNW of Cosenza. Pop. 1,790. wate: 
RUGGISBERG, a village of Switzerland, in the 
Pop. of parish 3,456. _ 
RUGGLES, a township of ‘Ashland co., in Ohio, 
U.8., 77m. N by E of Columbus. Pop. 1,085. 
RUGLES, a town of France, dep. of Eure, on the 
river Rille, 24m. SW of Evreux. It has extensive 
manufactories of pins, which employ here and in 
the neighbourh 
men, and also of nails which employ a nearly equal 


number. as 
RUHLA, or Runt, a town of Ger ee divided 


er to the prin- 


to Gotha—who manufacture iron, brass, ivory 


: - 


between 2,000 and 3,000 work- 
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RUHLAND, a town of Prussia, in Upper Lusa- | of Syrmia, 35 m. NW of Belgrade. Pop. 6,170, 


tia, on the Black Elster, 28 m. N by E 
es 5 1,300. 


Dresden. 


Rascians, Germans, and a 
ussian 


RUMAL, a small town of Finland, prov. 


UHME, a river of Germany, which rises in the | of Savolax, on a lake formed by the river Woxen. 


Harz mountains, in Prussian Saxony, 15 m. W of | 
Nordhausen, and flows in a NW course of 30 m. to 


the Leine. 

RUAN, a village of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 24 
m. NE of Schwerin, on the |. bank of the Warnow. 
Po le 350. J 

UHR. See Roe. 

RUHR, a river of Prussia, which rises in the 

Rothhaar-Gebirge, in Westphalia, and running 
revailingly N and NW, joins the Rhine on the r. 
Lak. at Ruhrort, after a course of 120 m. 

RUHRORT, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
15 m. N of Dusseldorf, on the r. bank of the Rhine, 
at the influx of the Ruhr. Pop. 1,400. 

RUIB, a small island in the Pacific, in N lat. 0° 
4’, E long. 130° 20°. 

RUILLE’-SUR-LOIR, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Sarthe, cant. and 3 m, NE of La-Chartre. 


Pop. 1,300. 

“RUINERWOLD, a Village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Drenthe, 17 m. NNE of Zwolle. Pop. 
1,050. ; 

Flax is cultivated in the environs. 

RUISHTON, a parish of Somersetshire, 2 m. 
ENE of Taunton. Area 1,003 acres. Pop. 453. _ 

RUISLIP, a parish of Middlesex, 34 m. NE of 
aan Area 6,260 acres. Say 1,392. 

RUIVAES, a village of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Tras-os-Montes, 22 m. WSW of Chaves. Pop. 
600. 

RUKONI, a town of Russian Poland, 8m. ESE 


RULE, a river of Roxburghshire, which rises on 
the borders of England, and, after a course of about 
20 m., falls into the Teviot at Manslees. 


4m. N of Osnabriich, on a small affluent of the 
Haase 


_RULLES, a village of Belgian Luxemburg, 12 m. 
W of Arlon. Pop. 1,300. 
RULLY, a town of France, in the dep. of Saone- 
et-Loire, 3 m. SSW of Chagny. Pop. 1,300. 
RULTZHEIM, a village of Bavaria, 11 m. E of 


RUM, an island of the Hebrides, 5m, NW of Eig, 
and 16m. N of Ardnamurchan-point. Its Lneapril 


from N to 8 is about § m.; its breadth from E to W 


is about 7 m.; and its superficial extent is about 
22,000 acres. It consists of an irregula . 


: mass of | 
mountainous heights, without plains, and scarcely 
diversified by a single intervening valley. The | 
led Ben- More, Halival, and | 


loftiest heights, 
Haiskeval, rise on the FE, and attain an alt. above 


sea-level of nearly 2,300 ft. The E side of the is- 


land, at a point alittle N of the middle, is indented 


} to the length of 14 m., and mean breadth of upwards 


of 1 m., by an arm of the sea called Loch-Scresort. 
The geognosy and the mineralogy of the island are 


= 
7 





strata superior to the old red sandstone, and its 
shales and | limestones, were discovered by Dr. Mac- 
culloch; but on this sandstone basis four rocks of 
the trap family repose, two of which are probably of 
different dates from the others. Of these, augite 
rock is the lowest and most abundant. Pop. 162. 
















RUM, a village of Hungary, in the com. of Eisen- 
urg, 12 m. SE of Steinaman ve r, On the L. bank of 
ne Raab. 

_~RUM KEY, one of the Bahama islands, situated 





about 9 leagues E of the N end of Long Island. 
’ RUMA, a town of Austrian Slavonia, in the com. 





|has generally been accounted — 


id of much interest. None of the schistose 


|} ries of cotton 


‘nault, 5m. SW of Tournay. Pop. 3, 


RUMBEKE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 


|W. Flanders, 17 m. Sof Bruges. Pop. 6,700. It 


has a considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
RUMBOLDSWYKE, a parish in Sussex, 1 m, 
ESE of Chichester, Area 645 acres. Pop. 818. 
RUMBOWE, a small interior state of the Malac- 
ca peninsula, intersected by the parallel of 3° N. It 
the Portuguese 
and Dutch governments at Malacca as the principal 
of the states in the interior; “ but,’ says Lieut. 


| Newbold, “their ideas, like our own, until of late 


years, of the relative situation of these states, both 
political and geographical, appear to have been very 
erroneous.” ‘The area of Rumbowe , not in- 
cluding the dependencies, is said not to be quite 
80 spacious as that of Naning. The nearest point 
of its frontier is about 25 m. NW of the town of 
Malacca. It is bounded towards the NE by Srim- 
inanti and Sunjie-Ujong; E by Sriminanti and Jo- 
hole ; towards the § by Naning and Johole; and to 
the W by Naning and Salengore. It contains two 
divisions, Viz., mbowe-Ulu and Rumbowe-lIlir; 
each under its four sukus, who are all subject to the 
control of one panghulu. The Lingie river forms 
the channel of communication by water, with the 
straits of Malacca, into which it falls about 8 m. E 
of Cape Rachado. This river is about 450 yds. 
broad, and takes a N by E course into the interior, 
to the distance of about 6 m., when it divides into 
two branches. The oe to me L, ealled ee 
Pennar, ¢ up to Lingie, and the Sungie-Ujong 
tin ates: aki a NW iat N course; the one to the 


'r., called Battang-Penagie, takes a NE by E course, 
|to Bander in Rumbowe. The three principal posts 
of R. are situated on the banks of the Battang-Pe- 
RULLE, a village of Hanover, in the princip. and | 


nagie: viz. Sempang, 6 m. from the mouth at the 
int of the river’s bifurcation; Padas, on the r. 
nk, 5 or 6 m. further up; and Bander, about 8 m. 
beyond Padas. The river, up to Sempang, is navi- 
gable for vessels of 125 tons, ranging from 34 to 7 


| fathoms, high water, and vessels of 9 tons may 7h 


up, without much difficulty, to Padas; and to 
gie, on the other branch. Including Kroh and 
Tamping, R. contains about 9,000 inhabitants. The 
rincipal places are Bander, Sempang, Chembong, 
ling, and Battu-Ampar. Chembong, with its en- 
virons, is said to contain about 900 houses, and 
drives a petty trade in timber, dammer, and wax, 


of | which are bartered for opium, cloths, iron, utensils, 


and tobacco. The ulu is alternately elected 
from two tribes. Under him are the eight sukus, or 
heads of tribes into which the pop. is divided; and 
who act as their r ntatives in councils of state. 
Nothing of any peti importants can be agreed on 
without their concurrence; and their unanimous 
vote on disputed points bears down that of the pan- 
ghulu. The imhabitants, like those of the other 
states of the interior, with the exception of the ab- 
origines, profess the tenets of Islam. They are 
divided into seven mukuns, to each of which is at- 
tached a mosque, with distinct establishments of 
priests, as in Naning. A kazi presides over the 
whole. 
td RUMBURG, a town of Bohemia, on the borders 
of Saxony, 58m. N of Prague. It has manufacto- 
goods, hosiery, and paper-mache 
RUMBURGH, a parish in Suffolk, 4 m. NW by 
N of Hal rea 1,468 acres. Pop. 432. 
RUME, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of Hai- 
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the Lien, and near the r. bank of the Charente, 29 | acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,030; in 1831, 3,165; in }} 
m. N of Angouleme, and 42 m.§ of Poitiers. Pop. | 1851, 4,188. The town, situated in a pleasant vale _ | 





3,074. It is well and regularly built, and has an | bounded on the W by the hills of Cannoch-chase, 
alms-house. In an island of he Lien, on a terrace, | and_on the NE by the river Trent, consists chiefly 
is the castle of Broglie, a structure of the middle | of one long street, with smaller ones diverging from i 
ages, now partly in ruins. It has manufactories of | it. The houses, in general, are well-built. The {| 
coarse. woollen fabrics, and carries on an active | principal manufactures are those of hats, sheet-iron, || 
trade in grain, cattle, cheese, truffles, confectionary, | and cast-iron. There are also forges and rolling. } } 
&c. In the vicinity are quarries of lithographic | mills, foundries, corn-mills, and chemical works; | f 
stone anda corn-mill. This town was the capital | and the parish contains six coal-mines. a0 
of one of the finest districts of Angoumois, and bore | RUGEN, an island of Prussia, in the Baltic, op- {| 
successively the titles of barony, viscounty, and | posite to Stralsund, on the coast of Pomerania, from | 
quisate. | which it is separated by a shallow channel, about 1 
RUFFEY, or O1senans, a commune of France, in | m. in breadth. It is the largest of all the islands 
the dep. of the Jura, cant. and 2 m. E of Bletterans, | belonging to Germany. It is about 30 m. in 
on the r. bank of the Seille. Pop. 1,535. length, and from 15 to 25 m. in breadth; its area 
RUFFI. See Rosspere. is 320 sq. m. The sea indents it in every direc- 
RUFFIAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of | tion, so that it has the appearance of a number of 
Morbihan, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Malestroit. Pop. | peninsulas joined together with the bays of Trom- 
1,694. | perwick, Prorerwick, and Rugerbodden, between 
RUFFIEUX, a town of Sardinia, in the div. of | them. Of these divisions the largest are two 
Savoy Proper, 19 m. N of Chambery, near the |. | tracts, one towards the NE called Jasmund, joined 
bank of the Rhone. Pop. 1,100. to the continent by a small steep ridge of granite 
RUFFIGNE, a village of France, in the dep. of | and porphyry boulders called the Prora, and the 
the Lower Loire, cant. and 6 m. NW of Chateau- | other on the NW called Wittow, which is joined 
briant, on a plateau. Pop. 890. to the N of Jasmund by a narrow strip of sand- 
RUFFINE (Sarre), a village of France, in the | hills. The coast of R. is everywhere much more 
dep. of the Moselle, cant. and 6 m. NE of Gorze, on | steep and elevated than on the opposite shore of 
ight, near the |. bank of the Moselle. Pop. 250. | Pomerania; and consists in many parts of chalk- 
locality is noted for its wine. cliffs, which contain a number of petrified shells and 
RUFFORD, a parish of Lancashire, 54 m. NNE 


other marine substances. The island is well-wooded, 

of Ormskirk, on the East Lancashire railway. Area | and abounds in beautiful scenery; a considerable 
3,102 acres. Pop. in 1841, 866; in 1851, 861. part is under tillage, and corn as well as cattle is 
RUFFORTH, a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, exported. Its fisheries also are productive. There 

5 m. W of the city of York. Area 2,420 acres. | is unfortunately no well-sheltered harbour, and 
p. in 1851, 299. | the sand-banks on the coast cause frequent ship- 
RUFLA. See ALPrervs. 


wrecks. The pop. in 1835 was 35,000. The lan- 

RUFISK, Testacuere, or Rio-Fresco, a town guage of the ihehitarte is German, with a partial 
and port of Senegambia, in the kingdom of Kayor, | mixture of Swedish and Danish. This island was 
ESE of Cape Verd and NE of the island of Goree, long subject to Sweden, but was acquired by Prus- 
and 114 m. SSW of St. Louis. Pop. 1,500. It car-_ sia, with the rest of Pomerania, in 1814. The chief 
ries on an active trade with the Europeans, in skina, | town is Bergen. To Rugen belong several smaller 
gum, ivory, ostrich’s feathers, cotton, indigo, &c. islands lying around it, such as Hiddensee, Rimen, 
_ RUFO, a town of Naples, in the ns of the | Ummang, and Vilm. 
Principato Citra, district and 8m. WNW of LaSala,| RUGENWALD, a town of Prussian Pomerania, 
cant. and 6m. 8 of La Polla, on a lofty hill. Pop. | in the gov. of Koslin, on the river Wipper, 20 m. W 
2,520. It has a fine chapel. of Stolpe. Pop. 4,885. Its harbour is too small to 

RUGBY, a parish and market-town in the county | admit any thing but barges, so that ships must lie 
of Warwick, on the river Avon, intersected by the | in the road. The greater part of this town was 
Great North-western, and at the § terminus of the 
North Midland railways, both of which have here 


burned down in 1722, after which it was neatly re- 
D id railw f | | built. It has manufactures of sailcloth, and coarse 
pope stations, distant by railway 83} m. from i 
ndon, 29 m. from Birmingham, and 494 m. from 


branes and a trade in fish, particularly dried . 
mon, 
Derby. Area of p. 2,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,501; RUGGA, a village of Tunis, 40 m. 8 of Kairwan. 
m 1851, 6,866. The town is pleasantly situated on| RUGGED ISLE, a small island near the 8 coast 
an eminence on the SE bank of the Avon. A new | of Cork, in N lat. 51° 30’. : 
impu se to the spirit and prosperity of the town has RUGGIANO, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 

n Siven by its central railway connections. | 24m. NNW of Cosenza. Pop. 1,790. | 
+hough now noted as a central railway station, R, RUGGISBERG, a village of Switzerland, in the . 
owes its past as well as present celebrity chiefly to | cant. and 9m. 8 of Berne. Pop. of parish 3,456. - 
its te ag public — founded enero: RUGGLES, a township of Ashl co., in Ohio, 

. The management is vested in ruste U.8., 77m. N by E of Columbus. Pop. 1,085. 

aad the school is under the direction of a eabae: Berg ace of E i 
ter and 6 classical assistants. The income within 


vat hs a town of France, dep. ore on the 
4 river Rille, 24m. SW of Evreux. It has extensive 
the last century has progressed from £116 to £5,000 i iphves 

annum. The number of boys on the foundation 


=e ne 4: ins, which ate aS and in 
: : the neighbourhood between 2,000 and 3,000 work- 

18 50; and the whole school consists of 300 scholars. men, — also of nails which Sogloy a nearly equal 

The present edifice, erected in 1808, forms an ele- | number. | | Bs 

gant range of white brick building, in the Tudor 

style. | 


RUHLA, or Runt, a town of Germany, divided — 
UGBY, a town of Tasmania, in the co, of Buck- 
Derwent. 


by a rivulet, the apr ‘ts, yo be- 
ee longing to Coburg-Gotha, the r to the prin- 
an ay ee on the ei ity of Fisonach, in Saxe-Weimar. The pop- 
eee Pig Le nae i the two is 3,300—of whom about 1,950 belong 
town in the county of Stafford, ‘ , Ciera eins iy hatte ee cab: 
ford, and 7 m. NW of Lichfield 


| to Gotha—who manufacture iron, brass, i 
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} to the length of 14 m.,and mean breadth of upwards 
me m., by an arm of the sea called Loch-Scresort. 
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RUHLAND, a town of Prussia, in Upper Lusa- 
tia, on the Black Elster, 28 m. N by E of Dresden. 


Pop. 1,300. 

"RUHIME, a river of Germany, which rises in the 
Harz mountains, in Prussian Saxony, 15 m. W of 
Nordhausen, and flows in a NW course of 30 m. to 
the Leine. 


_ RUHN, a village of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 24 | 


m. NE of Schwerin, on the Ll. bank of the Warnow. 
Pop. 350. ; 
UHR. See Roer. . 
RUHR, a river of Prussia, which rises in the 


Rothhaar-Gebirge, in Westphalia, and running | 


revailingly N and NW, joins the Rhine on the r. 

ale at Ruhrort, after a course of 120 m. 

RUHRORT, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
15 m. N of Dusseldorf, on the r. bank of the Rhine, 
at the influx of the Ruhr. Pop. 1,400. 

RUIB, a small island in the Pacific, in N lat, 0° 
4" E long. 130° 20°. 

RUIL. sees PRISER aaa of France, in the 
dep. of Sarthe, cant, and 3 m. NE of La-Chartre. 


Pop. 1,500. | 
“RUINERWOLD, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Drenthe, 17 m. NNE of Zwolle, Pop. 
1,050. | 
Flax is cultivated in the environs. 
RUISHTON, a parish of Somersetshire, 2 m. 
ENE of Taunton. Area 1,003 acres. Pop. 453. 
RUISLIP, a parish of Middlesex, 54 m. NE of 
Pero. Area 6,260 acres. Pop. 1,392. 
RUIVAES, a village of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Tras-os-Montes, 22 m. WSW of Chaves. Pop. 


600. 

RUKONI, a town of Russian Poland, 8m. ESE 
of Wilna. 

RULE, a river of Roxburghshire, which rises on 
the borders of England, and, after a course of about 
20 m., falls into the Teviot at Manslees. 

RULLE, a village of Hanover, in the princip. and 


4m. N of, Osnabriich, on a small affluent of the | 
Haase. 


RULLES, a village of Belgian Luxemburg, 12 m. 
W of Arlon. Pop. 1,300. 


RULLY, a town of France, in the dep. of Saone- 


et-Loire, 3 m. SSW of Chagny. Pop. 1,300. 


_RULTZHEIM, a village of Bavaria, 11 m. E of 
Landau. 


and. 16m. N of Ardnamurchan-point. Its lengt 

from N to 8 is about 8 m.; its breadth from E to W 
is about 7 m.; and its superficial extent is about 
22,000 acres. It consists of an irregular mass of 
mountainous heights, without plains, and scarcely 


a single intervening valley. The 
loftiest heights, called Ben - More, Halival, and 


Haiskeval, rise on the E, and attain an alt. above 
sea-level of nearly 2,300 ft. The E side of the is- 
land, at a point alittle N of the middle, is indented 


geognosy and the mineralogy of the island are 





possessed of much interest. None of the schistose 
strata superior to the old red sandstone, and its 
shales and limestones, were discovered by Dr. Mac- 
culloch; but on this sandstone basis four rocks of 


the trap family repose, two of which are probably of 


different dates from the others. Of these, augite 
rock is the lowest and most abundant. Pop. 162. 
RUM, a village of Hu nite 7, in the com. of Eisen- 










Ther a" 


. 


about 9 leagues E of the N end of Long Island. 
RUMA, a town of Austrian Slavonia, in the com. 








of Saxony, 58 m. N of Prague. 
burg, 12 m. SE of Steinamanger, on the L bank of 
KEY, one of the Bahama islands, situated 
nault, 5 m. SW of Tournay. Pop. 3,000. ir 


of Syrmia, 35 m. NW of Belgrade. _ 6,170, 
Fauaovs,|Cisegentatanad Hae ians. PepiG 
RUMAL, a small town of Russian Finland, prov. 
of Savolax, on a lake formed by the river Woxen. 
RUMBEKE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
W. Flanders, 17 m. Sof Bruges. Pop. 6,700. It 
has a considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
RUMBOLDSWYKE, a parish in Sussex, 1 m. 
ESE of Chichester. Area 645 acres. Pop. 318. 
RUMBOWE, a small interior state of the Malac- 


ca peninsula, intersected by the “agri of 3° N. It 


has generally been accounted by the Portuguese 
and Dutch governments at Malacca as the principal 
of the states in the interior; “ but,” says Lieut. 


| Newbold, “their ideas, like our own, until of late 


years, of the relative situation of these states, both 
political and geographical, appear to have been very 
erroneous.” ‘The area of Rumbowe proper, not in- 
cluding the dependencies, is said not to be quite 
so spacious as that of Naning. The nearest point 
of its frontier is about 25 m. NW of the town of 
Malacca. It is bounded towards the NE by Srim- 
inanti and Sunjie-Ujong; E by Sriminanti and Jo- 
hole; towards the 8 by Naning and Johole; and to 
the W by Naning and Salengore. It contains two 
divisions, viz., Rumbowe-Ulu and Rumbowe-llir; 
each under its four sukus, who are all subject to the 
control of one panghulu. The Lingie river forms 
the channel of communication by water, with the 
straits of Malacca, into which it falls about § m. E 
of Cape Rachado. This river is about 450 yds. 
broad, and takes a N by E course into the interior, 
to the distance of about 6 m., when it divides into 
two branches. The one to the L, called Battang- 
Pennar, goes up to Lingie, and the Sungie-Ujong 
tin mines, taking a NW by N course; the one to the 
r., called Battang-Penagie, takes a NE by E course, 
to Bander in Rumbowe. The three principal posts 
of R. are situated on the banks of the Battang-Pe- 


|nagie: viz. Sempang, 6 m. from the mouth at the 


Ld 


mt of the river’s bifurcation; Padas, on the r. 
ae 5 or 6 m. further up; and Bander, about 8 m. 
beyond Padas. The river, up to Sempang, is navi- 
ats for vessels of 125 tons, ranging from 33 to 7 
fathoms, high water, and vessels of 9 tons may pass 


| up, without much difficulty, to Padas; and to Lin- 


gie, on the other branch. Including Kroh and 


ida | Tamping, R. contains about 9,000 inhabitants. The 
RUM, an island of the Hebrides, 5 m. NW of Big, | pal 


rincipal places are Bander, Sempang, Chembong, 

ing, and Battu-Ampar. Chembor 
virons, is said to contain about 900 houses, and 
drives a petty trade in timber, dammer, and wax, 
which are bartered for opium, cloths, iron, utensils, 


'and tobacco. The ae ulu is alternately elected 
| from two tribes. 


nder him are the eight sukus, or 
heads of tribes into which the pop. is divided; and 
who act as their representatives in councils of state. 
Nothing of any public importance can be agreed on 
without their concurrence; and their unanimous 
vote on disputed points bears down that of the pan- 
ghulu. The inhabitants, like those of the other 
states of the interior, with the exception of the ab- 
origines, profess the tenets of Islam. They are 


| divided into seven mukuns, to each of which is at- 


tached a mosque, with distinct establishments of 


| priests, as in Naning. A kazi presides over the 


hole r 
> RUMBURG, a town of Bohemia, on the borders 
It has manufacto- 
ries of cotton goods, hosiery, and paper- mache 


wares. a. 
RUMBURGH, a parish in Suffolk, 4 m. NW by 

N of Halesworth. Area 1,468 acres. Pop. 432... 
RUME, a town of Belgium, in the ce st 
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” with its en- 
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RUMELIA. See Rome. 

RUMFORD, a township of Oxford co., Maine, 
U.'S., 215 m. NNE of Boston. Pop. in 1850, 1,375. 
—aAlso a river of Massachusetts, which runs SSE 
into Taunton river, 8 of Taunton. 

RUMIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ardennes, 14 m. SW of Rocroy. Pop. 766. 

RUM-ILI. See Rometsa. A ks 

RUMILLY, a town of Continental Sardinia, 19 m. 
N of Chamberry, and 7 m. WSW of Annecy, situated 
at the conflux of the rivers Serau and Nepha. Pop. 
4.400. It stands in adc re district, for the pro- 
ducts of which, particularly corn, it affords a market. 

RUMLANG, a village of Switzerland, 4 m. N of 
Zurich. 

RUMMEL, a river of Algiers, which passes by 


18 m. NW of Constantina. 

RUMMELSBURG, a town of Prussia, in Pome- 
rania, 33 m. ESE of Késlin. Pop. 3,200, who manu- 
facture coarse woollens. 

RUMNEY, a township of Grafton co., New 
Hampshire, U. 8, 7 m. NW of Plymouth. Pop. 
in 1850, 1,100. 

RUMNEY, or ‘Romrsey, a parish in Monmouth- 
shire, 3m. NE of Cardiff, intersected by the Rum- 
ney railway, which runs parallel with the river Rum- 

ey, and communicates with the Rumney iron-works. 

rea 3,375 acres. Pop. in 1831, 264; in 1851, 312. 

RUMPST, a village of Belgium, in the prov. and 
12 m. § of Antwerp, at the confluence of the Dyle 
and Rupel. Pop. 2,200. | 

RU. ORTH, a township in Dean p., co-pala- 
tine of Lancaster, 2m. WSW of Bolton. Area 1,300 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,164. ' 

RUN, or Ruxw, a very extensive salt morass of 
Hindostan, on the N frontier of Cutch- Bhooj; 
separating it from the Thur or Little desert on the 
N. It communicates with the gulf of Cutch by a 
channel called the Kori, which falls into the skin’ a 
few miles to the E of the extreme eastern deltoid 
branch of the Indus. It is supposed to have been 
formerly covered by the sea, aa consists pence 
of a sandy flat, which is for the oe ant f the 
year dry, but during the prevalence of 8 
converted into an immense shallow lake passable 
on camels. It affords excellent pasture, and fine 
horses are bred in its vicinity. See Curcu. 

RUNALA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Candeish, in N lat. 21° 17’. 

RUNANG-GHATI, a pass of Kunawnr, leading 
across the range separating the valley of Lepa from 
that of Ruskalan. It has an alt. of 14,500 ft. above 
sea-level; and has a dreary and bare aspect. 


‘of the island of Antigua, between Corbizon’s point 

on the N, and Fort Hamilton on the 8.—Also a bay 

on the N coast of the island of Jamaica, 9 m. E of 
F Bu ano 


RUNCORN, a parish in the co.-palatine of Ches- 
ter, 4m. N by W of Frodsham, and 10 m. NE by N 
of Chester, on the § bank of the Mersey, and the 
Trent, Mersey, and Bridgewater canals, and oppo- 
site the § terminus of a railway running from the 
N bank of the Mersey to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway. The Weaver navigation also ter- 
minates near R. i rish, seer an serie ee 
acres, comprises the chapelries of Daresbury, Hal- 
ton, and Thelwall ; and the townships of ree by 
Sutton, Acton-Grange, Aston-Grange, Clifton, or 
Rocksavage, Halton, Keeckwick, Moore, Newton by 
Daresbury, Norton, Preston-on-the-Hill, Runcorn, 
Stockham, Sutton, Walton (Inferior), Walton (Su- 
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the city of Constantina, and joins the Wad-el-Kibir, | 











’ winds is | 


| sor, celebrated for the conference held there on the 
| 15th June 1215, between King John and the barons 


RUNAWAY BAY, a small inlet on the NW coast. 


| 1840, 1,086; in 1850, 1,101. 


: perior), and Weston. Pop. in 1801, 4,860; in 1831,. 


~ — - : 
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RUP 


| 10,326; in 1851, 15,047.—The town of R. was for. 
merly a ie of insignificance; but since the com- 
pletion of the Bridgewater eial it has risen to con- 
siderable commercial importance. It consists of a 
higher and a lower town. The Mersey and Irwell 
docks here afford great advantages to coasting 
| traders. Extensive freestone quarries of a deep xed 
colour and coarse grain are wrought in the vicinity, 

RUNCTON (Norrs), a parish of Norfolk, 4 m, 
SSE of Lynn-Regis. Area 2,239 acres. Pop. 282. 

RUNCTON (Sovrs), a parish of Norfolk, 4 m, 
NEof Market-Downham. Area831 acres. Pop. 144, 

RUNDERODT, a village of Prussia, in the reg, 
and 24 m. NE of Cologne. 

RUNGHON, a vi of Russia, in the gov, of 
Livonia, 30 m. SW of Dorpat, near the E bank of 
Lake Wirzero. : 

RUNGPORE, an extensive district in the NE of 
Bengal; bounded on the N by the Butan moun- 
|tains, and on the E by the Brahmaputra. Area 
| 4,130 sq.m. Pop. 1,214,300, of whom three-fourths 
are Mahommedans. It produces wheat, silk, rice. 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, hemp, and cotton. Its chief 
towns are Rungpore, Goalpara, and Mungelhat. 
The land revenue is about £120,000. The capital, 
| of the same name, is situated in N lat, 25° 47’. It 

has a pop. of about 15,000; and carries on a consi- 
derable trade with Butan, Assam, and Caleutta.— 
Also an extensive fortress, the ancient capital of 
Assam, situated on an island in the Dikho, in N lat. 
26° 55’. The bridge by which it is approached, and 
which was built some centuries ago, remains a 
| monument of the abilities of the artificers who were 
| employed to construct it. / 
| oR TALL, a parish and village of Norfolk, 5} 
m. NW of Wymondham. Area 854 acres. Pop, 239, 
RUNHAM, a parish and village of Norfolk, 4m. 
W of Caistor. Area 1,715 acres. Pop. 339. 
RUNKEL, a town of the duchy of Nassau, on the 
Lahn, 4 m. SW of Weilburg. Pop. 800. It gives 
name to the small principality of Wied-Runkel. 
RUNNINGTON, a parish of Somersetshire, 2 m. 
NW of Wellington. Area 323 acres. Pop. in 1851, 93. 
RUNNODE, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Mal- 
| wah, in N lat. 25° 7’. 
RUNNYMEDE, a-famous historical locality, in 
| the p. of Egham and co. of Surrey, 5 m. E of Wind- 





of England, when the former was compelled to sign 
the charter of rights known as Magna charta. 
RUNSWICK, a small fishing-town of Yorkshire, 
64 m. NW of Whitby. 
RUNTON, a parish of Norfolk, 3 m. W by N of 
Cromer. Area 1,448 acres. Pop. 485. — 
RUNWELL, a parish and village of Essex, 5 m. 
NW of Rayleigh. Area 2,059 acres. Pop. 334. 
RUOLO, a small town of Modena, situated on a 
| mavigable canal, 8m. NNE of Novellara. 
RUOTI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Basili- 
| cata, 11 m. NW of Potenza. Pop. 2,750. | 
RUPEL, a river of Belgium, formed by the union 
of the Nethe and the Dyle, and flowing in a NE 
course of 6 m. to the Scheldt. __ i 
RUPELMONDE, a town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, where that 
river receives the Rupel, 8 m. 8S by W of Antwerp. 
Hoe 2,600. It has manufactories of cottop 
| and dyeing-works, and bleacheries. 
| RUPERSDORF, or Honex Rurersporr, a town 
| of Lower Austria, on the Sulzbach, 17 m. NNE of 
Vienna. Pop. 2,300. | 
RUPERT, a township of 
mont, U. 8., 79 m. SW 
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|} RUPERT'S BAY, a bay on the W coast of the | RUSHBURY, a parish of Salop, 8 m. SW of | 


island of Dominica, in N lat. 15° 40’, of great size and 
depth, and well adapted for the shelter of vessels, 

UPERT’S ISLAND, asmall island in the straits 
of Magalhaen, 3 m. 8 of Passage-point. 


| Much-Wenlock. Area 4,132 acres. Pop. 495, . 
| RUSHDEN, a parish of Hertfordshire, 44 m. NW 
of Buntingford. Area 1,486 acres. Pop. in 1851, 


RUPERT'S LAND. See Hunson’s Bay Tersr- 


TORIES. 
RUPERT'S RIVER, a river of North America, 


which runs in a W course of about 270 m., from Lake 
Mistassinne, in N lat. 50° 45’,into the SE extre- 
mity of Hudson’s bay. 

UPNAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Ajmir, in N lat, 26° 43’. 

RUPPERSDORF, a village of Saxony, in Upper 
Lusatia, 8 m. NNW of Zittau.—Also a village of 
Bohemia, in the circle of Koni ggratz. 

RUPPIN (New), a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Brandenburg, on the W side of a lake of the same 


name, which is joined to the nver Havel bya canal. | 


It is ba eats built, and has several public build- 
ings. Pop. 9,800, whose principal employments 
are weaving woollen, tanning leather, and making 
gloves.—Old R. is a small town nearly contiguous 
on the N, with 1,700 inhabitants. 

RUPUNUNI, a river of British Guayana, which 
rises in a savannah at the foot of the Carawaimi 
mountains, under the liel of 2° 20° N, not far 
from the sources of the Cuyuvini; flows N to the 

rallel of 3° 40°, where a short portage connects 
it with the Xurumu, and whence it bends ENE to- 
wards the Essequibo, which it joins on the 1, bank 
under the 


aract. In 3° 37’ it receives the Awaricuru. In its 
ENE course it receives its largest tributary, the 


}and 24 m. SE of Manchester. 


allel of 3° 58° and W long. 58° 25’. | 
Under the parallel of 2° 39’ N it forms a large cat- 
| York, 177 m. W of Albany. P 


$21.—Also a parish of Northamptonshire, 14 m. S 


of aan Ferrers. Area 2,770 acres. Pop. 1,460. 
RUSHFORD, a parish of Norfolk, 4 m. ESE of 
Thetford. Area 4,250 acres. Pop. in 1851, 187. 
RUSHFORD, a township and village of Alleghany 
co., in New York, U. 8., 280 m. W by 8 of Albany. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,512; in 1850, 1,806. 
USHMERE, a parish of Suffolk, 3 m. NE of 
Ipswich. Area 759 acres. Pop. in 1831, 114; in 
1851, 116:—Also a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. SW of 


| Lowestoft. Area 2,142 acres. Pop. in 1851, 678. 


ROSHOCK, a parish of Worcestershire, 5 m. W 
by N of Broomsgrove. Area 1,218 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 214. 

RUSHOLME, a parish of Lancashire, in the p. 
| Pop. in 1851, 3,679. 

RUSHTON ALL SAINTS anp ST. PETER’S, 
two united parishes in Northamptonshire, 34 m. 
NNW of Kettering. Area 2,760 actes. Pop. 427. 

RUSHTON-JAMES, a hamlet in Leek p., Staf- 
fordshire, 7m. NW of Leek. Pop. in 1851, 283. 

RUSHTON-SPENCER, a village of Staffordshire, 
oe p- of Leek, 1 m. distant from the above. Pop. 


RUSHVILLE, a township and village of Schuy- 
ler co., in Illinois, U. 8., 52 m. W of Spring- 
field. Pop. 11,000.—Also a village in Rush co., in 
Indiana, 38 m. E by 8 of Indianapolis. Pop. in 
1850, 2,108.—Also a village in Yateg co., in New 


A 600. 
RUSHY FORD, a hamlet of the co. of Durham, 


Roiwa or Rewa. Its total course is about 220 m.,| 9m. 8 by W of Durham. 
mostl pooeen rich savannahs. RUSK, a county in the NW of Texas, U. 8. Area 
RUPRECHT Gam), a village of Styria, in the | 1,134sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 1848. Its cap. is Hen- 


circle and 12 m. ENE of Gratz, on the 1. bank of 
the Raab. Pop. 860. 
RURIC ISLES, gal rae a te a ae 
URI a group in the §. Pacific, be- 
tween the parallels of is? 10" and 15° 30’. 

RUS, a mountain of Yemen, in Arabia, 8 m. 8 of 
Sana.—Also a town of Spain, in the prov. and 25 m. 
NE of Jaen. Pop. 1,917. 

RUSA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 60 m. 
! Woof Moscow. Pop. 2,400, who carry on a trade in 
|} salt, corn, hemp, and leather. | 
USCOMBE, a parish and village of Berkshire, 54 
m. ENE of Reading. Area 1,249 acres. Pop. in 


1851, 239. 
_ RUSH, a county in the cn ees of Indiana, U. 8. 
Area 442 sq.m. It is watered by the Big Blue and 


Little Blue rivers. Pop. in 1840, 16,454; in 1850, | 


16,445. Its cap. is Rushville.—Also a pena 
and village of Monroe co., in New York, 200 m. \ 
by Nof Albany. Pop. in 1850, 2,015.—Also a town- 
ip of Susquehanna co., in Her fae 108 m. 
NNE of Harrisburg. Pop. 1,200.—Also a township 
- of Tusearowas co., in Ohio, 86 m. ENE of Colum- 
bus. Pop. 1,330. 3 ; 
RUSH, a small port in the p. of Lusk, co. Dublin, 
14m. NNE of the entrance of Portraine estuary. The 
town consists principally of a main street about 1 
m. in length. The ur possesses some shelter 
from N winds. Pop. in 1831, 2,144; in 1841, 1,603. 
-RUSHALL, a parish of Norfolk, 4m. W of Har- 
leston. Area 267 acres. Pop. 1,170.—Also a par- 
ish and village of Staffordshire, 1m. NE of Walsall. 


Area of p. 1,924 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,609; in 1851, | in 


derson. 
RUSKINGTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 24 ms 


| N of Sleaford. Area 4,750 acres. Pop. 1,027. 


RUSPER, a parish of Sussex, 6 m. NNE of Hors- 
ham. Area 3,126 acres. Pop. in 1851, 533. 

RUSS, a town of East Prussia, on an affluent of 
the Niemen, 28 m. 8 by Eof Memel. Pop. 2,159. 
—Also a small island in the Eastern seas, near the 


|W coast of Nassau, in § lat. 2° 53’. 


RUSSAGH, a parish in co. Westmeath, 24 m. NW 
of Ballinalack. Area 2,568 acres. Pop. in 1841, 


665. 
RUSSBACH, a town of Lower Austria, 20 m. N of 
Vienna, on a stream of the same name. Pop. 1,800. 
RUSSEIGNIES, a village of Belginm, in E. 


| Flanders, 21 m. SW of Ghent. Pop. 1,050. 


RUSSELL, 2 county in the 5W of Virginia, U. 5. 
Area 1,312 acres. Pop. in 1840, 7,878; in 1850, 
11,919. Its cap. is Lebanon— Also a co. in the 8 of 
Alabama, U. Area 858 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 
13,513; in 1850, 19,548. Its cap. is : a 
Also a co. in the SE of Kentucky. Area 316 sq. m. 
Pop. 5,349, Its 7 is Jamestown.—Also a town- 
ship and village of Hampden co., in Massachusetts, 
94m. W by 8 of Boston. Pop. 521.—Also a town- 
ship and vy. of St. Lawrence co., in New York, 151 
m. NW of Albany. Pop. in i850, 1,808.—Also a 


township of Geauga co., 130 m. NE ‘of Columbus. 


Pop. 1,083. x 
RUSSELL ISLAND, one of the Bahamas, off the 
NW extremity of Eleuthera. | 
RUSSELLSVILLE, a township of Franklin co., 
U.8., 167 m. NW of Montgomery. 


1,946.—Also a parish of Wiltshire, 3m. SW of Pew-| RUSSELLVILLE, a town of Logan co., Ken- _ 
sey. Area 264 acres. Pop. in 1841, 262. tucky, U. S., 85 m. 8 of Louisville. Pop. 1,272. 


*RUSHBROOK, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. SE of 
Bury-St.-Edmunds. Area 1,060 acres. Pop. 188. 





RUSSELSHEIM, a town of Hesse-D: 


the Maine, 6 m. E of Mentz. Pop. 1,4 
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RUSSIA. 











_ RUSSEY, a town of France, dep! of Doubs, on 


the river Doubs, 34 m. ESE of Besangon. Pop. 900. 
' RUSSI, a town of the States-of-the-Church, prov. 
of Ravenna, 8 m. NE of Faenza. 


RUSSIA, 
A gigantic empire, exceeding in magnitude the 


largest monarchy of ancient or modern times, and 
embracing nearly a twenty-eighth part of the entire 


surface of the globe. The various admeasurements 
of the area of this vast empire, by different geogra- 


phers, are very conflicting both in their details and 
results. Wichman reckons, exclusive of 
Oland, Bessarabia, and Moldavia, and the Cauca- 


sian highlands, which altogether amount to 97,282 _ 


sq. m., 7,397,356 sq. m. as the superficial extent of 
the whole Russian empire. Lichtenstein estimates 
the area of this empire at 7,503,559 sq. m., of which 
he gives 1,589,546 to European Russia. Graber, 


assigns to European Russia, exclusive of Poland 


and Moldavia, 1,366,145 sq. m., and to Asiatic Rus- 
sia, 5,952,744; or 7,318,889 sq. m. to the whole em- 
pire. Koeppen estimates the total area at 7,725,000 






¢ Poland, but without reckoning the colo- 
the North-west coast of America, present a 
mperficial extent of 7,491,491 English sq. m., of 

hich 1,626,630 sq. m., sian: Bc times the area of 
France, and fourteen times that of the British Isles, 
belong to European R. According to Professor 
Kraft, the Russian empire, previous to 1783, contained 
6,601,120 sq. m., including inland seas, but exclusive 
of bays and gulfs: since that period, however, nu- 
merous acquisitions have been made at the expense of 
Poland, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Turkey, and Per- 
sia. A recent official organ of the Russian government 
states that the dominions of this immense empire 
extend over a surface of 373,174 German, or 8,396,415 
English sq. m., of which 72,361 German sq. m.— 
r ndep 0 en tly of 2,290 such 5d. Ti.. forming the king- 
dom of Poland—are comprised in Europe; 276,020 
Asia; and 24,000 in America. Sernoff estimated 
Geisha! Wedge Ateouiels i & work puabenel i 
werman sq. m.; Arsenieff, in a work published in 
1848, aaagondt ; 





it an area of 367,200 such sq. m.; | 


while M. Reden, estimating the entire area of the 
possessions of the five great European Powers, Rus- 


sia, Great Britain, France, Austria, and Prussia at’ 


500,000 German sq. m., assigns 359,524 sq. m. to 
Russia, or }§ of the whole. The Roman empire, in 
its most magnificent days, hardly equalled in ex- 
tent a fourth part of the Russian autocrat’s domi- 


nions; and the vast Asiatic empire of China is at | 


least one-third part inferior in superficial territory. 
Of the = peti formed by exshies the Great, Ty. 
mur, and Jen 


under their own weight, R. has gone on consolidat- 
become mistress of nearly a seventh part of the 
habitable globe; and yet this country a century ago 
excited neither interest, nor jealousy, nor anxiety, 


being only regarded as a remote and heathen terri- | 


tory, having no more concern with European poli- 
as ie Ne el scp 

Boundaries.| The whole northern boundary of 
R. is formed by the | Arctic ocean, whose wa- 


ters separate it from the North pole. On one small | 


pant .¢ boundaries in this quarter run along the 
orwegian frontier, and are thence conducted to the 
Icy sea by the Skiekem-Jok, the Tana, and the Pas- 
wig. On the E, pane Rassia is oes by its 
own Asiatic provinces,—Stberia, Kasan, and Astra- 
khan, while the extreme E frontier of the whole em- 










| Kengis; and 


sq.m. According to Hassel, the Russian states, 


engiz Khan, only the last equalled that | 
of modern R.; but while all the three quickly sank 


menting her territories, until she has | 


ire is 
| m the p: 


General divisions. | 


respective area and pep» 
proximative only. 


is defined by the 141st meridian of W long, 
llel of 54° 40° N; on the § Euro. 
pean R. is bounded by the Kuban, the Black sea, 
‘and the Turkish empire, while the 8 boundaries of 
the empire touch upon the Pacific, the Chin 


pire, Independent Tartary, Persia, and Asia Minor, 
sides the boundaries belonging to the European 
| portion; on the SW the boundaries are the Turk- 
ish empire, and that of Austria; on the W the 
kingdom of Prussia, the Baltic, the Bothnian gulf 
and Sweden. The SW boundaries, towards Turkey, 
are fixed by treaty by the Pruth and the Danube, 
On the Swedish frontiers the boundary-line joing 
| that of alee runs down the Muonia till it 
ence follows the course of the Tornea 
till it falls into the gulf of Bothnia. The Aland group 
of islands belongs to Russia. The most undeter- 
mined boundaries are those on the Asiatic side. 
the political divisions of R., indeed, no attention has 
been paid to natural limits; and were we to follow 
| the boundaries in this quarter proposed by Hase and 
| Pallas, we should have to divide the extensive goy- 
'ernments of Kasan, Astrakhan, and Siberia, between 
| Europe and Asia; but these districts are in every 
feature decidedly Asiatic. 
: The following tables of the 
existing divisions of the Russian empire, with their 


In 


must be considered as ap- 


The area in German 


. my. of 


15 to a degree, is that given by M. Struve; the pop. 


borski. 
Governments, 





uauliennentioniatiaia : 





in 1850 is the approximative estimate of M. Tego- 


Area. Pop. in 1850. 


I. Tue East Sea, o& Batic Provreces. 





Government of Petersburg, 991,000 
Grand-duchy of Finland, . 6.873 = 1,499,000 
Gov. of Esthonia, 370 317,000 
Livonia, 884 
Courlan <aK 2 496 564,000 

IL Great Rossta, ! 

é geographers classify under this head, the governments 
of Kasan, Orenburg with the territories of the Uralian Cossacks, 
Perm, Viatka, Simbirsk, Saratof, Astrakhan, and Penza) = 

Gov. of Moscow, * ts 589 =: 1,402,000 
- 1,019 = 1,194.000 
Pskow, S16 791,000 
T wer, : i 1,223 1,354.00) 
rod, - « 3213 — 926,000 
Olometz,  : 2. - + =. 732 268,000 
Arkhangel [with Novaia Zemla], 15,519 258,000) 
Vologda, - «= 6967 839,000 
Yaroslav, or Jaroslaw : 660 1,028,000 
Kostroma, 1,496 ort 000 
Nauk Ne; : 7 : = 862 1,271, 
ijni-Nowgorod, or Nischnei- - 1.202.000 
_Novgorod, . or. } a6 =| 
Tambof, or Tambow, 1,202 1,786,000 
Rifizan, =~ oe 766 = 1,893,000 
Tula, or Toula,  , 555 1,251,500 
Kaluga, on 573 1,026,500 
Orel, . =e 659 1,533, 
sae sig 1.714.000 
Voronetz, or Woroneje, . 1,209 — 1,691,000 
INT. Larrre Russra. AS 
Gov. of Kiof, Fey) HS 914 1,638,000 
Poltava, tin the’ Ukraine 897 1,819,500 
Kharcof, ) toa 983 1,497,000 
Tehernigof or Tschefnigow, . 1,000 1,459,000 
Gov. of Ikaterinoslayv or Ekathérir 7 *, 
(with Ta EANTOG and the Azof- 1,206 - 887,500 . 
sh - 1,208 584.000. 
. 2943 718,000 
. bo aie 
ml) Wa a 4 = 
#. ft > 000° 
= a O 692 - 1 \ we 
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Vitepsk or Witebsk, 810 805,000 Odessa, Taurida, and Rossirablic 3). The countri 
Mohilev, i Lec ‘s v7} - 1e8 
Volbynia or Wolhynie, 1597 Laas conquered from the Cossacks me tartare, now di- 
Pouolia in the Ukraine, 774 ‘1,737,000 | Vided hie three sree (4 — Asia, a por- 
‘a ae es 2 p tion of Armenia wrested from Turkey; Georgia, 
RES wands 07 Potann, 2,294 5,008,000 | taken from Persia in 1801 and 1818; the provinces 
VIL AsTRAKHAN Provinces. to the W of the Caspian between the Kur and Ar- 
Gov. of Astrakhan, 2860 290, axes; the territory to the E of that sea, extending 
Saratov, . » « « 525 - 1,753,000 | to the gulf of Balkan ; and finally, on the banks of 
Lather the Ural ne 6,773 1,987,000 | the Araxes, the khanates of Erivan and Nakshivan, 


& 
— 


‘VILL Kincpom oF FaAsax. 
Gov. of Easan, . 1,128 =: 1,870,000 
Viatka, 2,500 1,696,000 
Perm - ~. «© » « 6,078 1,670,600 
Simbirsk, P . 7 » 1,816 1,345,000 
Penza, 2 bee 690 =: 1,108,000 
1X. Smenia. 
Gov. m teesirsga) . 24,900 7} 
Tomsk, . -: . - 60,400 
a Jenisseisk, ' 
Irkuts - ; 2,937,000 
Okhotsk, . . ¢ 123,300 
Kamschatka and other Isles, 
The Lena archipelago, New Siberia, &c. 1,110 | 
Kirghiz steppes, oo OOD J 


X. Traxs-Cavcastax PROVINCES. 
Gout ite GATS 
Armenia, . ee 
XL AMERICAN ‘Russia, 


= = 


. 17,500 


pean Russia [embracing under that term sections I. 


the whole empire] of 99,275 German sq. m., or 
2,108,402 sq. m., with an estimated pop. in 1850, of 
62,088,000. ‘To Russian Siberia, the Asiatic islands, 


} -239,710 German sq. m., or 5,090,960 English sq. m. ; 
't tothe Trans-Caucasian provinces, 3,133 German, or 
66,538 English sq. m.; and to American Russia, 
17,500 German, or 371,665 English sq. m.: making a 
total area of 5,528,263 English sq. m. Russian terri- 


A bw centuries ago, the Russian territories did not 
exceed in extent a fourth part of what now forms 
European Russia; nor an eighteenth of the total 
area of the present empire. As early as 1667 the 
Poles yielded to R. the portion of Lithuania sit- 
uated beyond the Borysthenes. Subsequently to 
the different cessions made to the house of Romanoff, 
Poland, in 1772, was still in possession of a territory 
of 13,500 geo. sq. m. By the first partition of 1772 
between R., Austria, and Prussia, the first mentioned 
obtained the palatinates which were afterwards an- 
nexed to the empire under the name of White 
Russia. After the second partition between R. and 
Prassia, in 1793, and the third, to which Austria 
wished to become a party, the provinces which com- 
pose the govs. of Minsk, Kieff, Podolia, Volhynia, 
and Grodno, containing one-half of the territory 
which had been left to Poland, were appropriated by 
R. The duchy of Warsaw, the last vestige of an 
pire which had long ranked with glory among 
the nations of Europe, erected into a kingdom by a 
divisory act of the congress of 1815, ultimately 
passed under the yoke of the Russian autocrat, with 
a shadow of nationality and constitution which has 
since entirely vanished. To these accessions, all 
made at the expense of l’oland, must be added—(1). 
The provinces of the Baltic, Livonia, Courland, f 
thonia, and Finland, taken from Sweden. (2). The 
|} provinces wrested from European Turkey since the 
} time of Peter the Great up to 1812, extending along 
| the’ Black sea as far as the Danube and the Prath, 
{ and forming the govs. of Ekaterinoslav, Tagaurok, 
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The acquisitions | Asiatic Tarkey ... 
Kussia from 

1300} 2,648,000 | 

308 


61,000 | 
The above estimates assign a total area to Euro- | 


to VIII. inclusive in the above tabulated view of 
and Kirghiz steppes, the above estimate assigns | 


beyond the European boundaries of the ee | 


| sition in the European 


limestone rock, without any covering exce 
| patches of moss, and for the greater part 


| the middle ridge 





a ee retain iesies hake indi tree Serlainieiatas wae 
——— ’ = — — = —_— — - 


ceded by the treaty of 1828. We do not reckon in 
our resumé of the progress of this all-absorbing em- 
pire, the territories of the Caucasian tribes who 
ave never ceased to struggle for their indeper 
dence; and we hope the day is still distant w 
the frontiers of R. shall be permanently advanced 
ae the Pruth. | 

he following resumé of these several acquisi- 
oti may place the aggrandisements of R. in a new 
aght -— 
' { Sweden 


. equal the remainder of Sweden. 
Poland . . us 
European Turkey ... 


the Austrian empire. 


of | 
Persia 


The Russian frontier has been advanced towards 


Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, and Paris, about 700 m. 
Constantinople, ee, ee ee ee 
Teheran, * 1,000 “a 


The total acquisitions of R. in 64 years equal her 
ses European a a before that time. A - 
ysical geography.| European Russia is f 
. saga pe Hc country, scarcely possess- 
ing in its interior a single range of mountains, In 
the extreme NW, the Scandinavian mountains rear 
their lofty heads; on the E limits, the Uralian chain; 
on the SW, the Carpathians; on the southern penin- 
sula the mountains of Taurida; the Caucasian chain 
running between the Caspian and the Black sea, is 
Senate held to define the Asiatic frontier in that 
Waldai chain alone has a central po- 
rt of the empire; but even 
this chain is rather a slightly elevated plateau than. 
a ridge of hills. . Northwards, the country flattens 
towards the White sea; southwards to the black sea. 

Mouniains.| The mountains of Ural, called by 


quarter; the 


art the natural boundaries between Europe 
and ex extend about 1,600 m. in length; but the 
northery part alone, from the Petshora to the Karian 
fu belongs, with its W flank, to European Russia. 
This chain may be regarded.as rising in the island 


one 


of Novaia-Zemla, in a high rocky mountain, whence 


it runs across the straits of Vaigatz, in which it 
forms the island of that name; cutting the NE cor- 
ner of the gov. of Arkhangel, it forms, to the sources 
of the Petshora, the boundaries between that gov. 
and those of Vologda and Tobolsk. The continua- 


tion of this chain lies wholly within Asiatic Russia. 


of this range is bare 
t a few 
e year 

buried under ice and snow. On Vaigatz, the range 
appears in a low and barren ridge of rocks. It rises 
ian gulf in three branches, which 


In Novaia-Zemla, the extremity 


‘t of t 


of the Kanan 
is Bes sources oF ihe Petshora, and of which 
is the highest. Here also itp 
sents only barren rocks; a few patches of sti 
wood indeed begin to appear, 





but wor a — 
to any extent till we reach the sources of the Fet-. 
limestone ridges, full of ravines, 
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the Russians ‘the girdle of the world,’ forming in . 
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govs. of Arkhangel and Vologda.—The Russian 
Finnie mountains, a continuation of the Scandi- 
navian chain, or Kidles, bear the name of Maanselka, 
or ‘ Division of the Land,’ and form the boundaries 
between Norway and Russia. They run, between 
the Baltic and White sea, through the isthmus 
which connects Scandinavia and Russia, to the ex- 
treme north; reach in the W the gulf of Finland, 
and cover a space of about 15°. Their principal 
heights consist of granite, trap, hornslate, and 
y limestone. In the Arctic district, this yange 
is partly spotted with stunted vegetation; in the 
cold district it is covered with pines and other trees; 
in some places it is susceptible of culture. On its 
lower regions occur enormous blocks of granite; 
and towards the White sea numerous fragments of 
rock lie scattered over the country. These moun- 
tains contain copper, iron in great quantity, marble, 
granite, and Labrador . Notwithstanding their 
moderate height—the highest tops being scarcely 
600 ft. above the level of the sea—many of them 
are perpetually covered with ice and snow. One 
of the principal branches of these hills is the ridge 
of Skemonskiya, which terminates in a peninsula 
stretching between the White sea and the gulf of 
Tcheskaja.—The Alaunian chain, or the Forest of 
Volchofski—the Alaunus Mons of Ptolemy—consists 
of a series of gentle elevations running NE and SW 
through the govs. of Moskva, Tyer, Petersburg, 
Smolensk, and Tula, and forming the highest dis- 
trict in the Russian champaign country. The 
rivers Volga, Dnieper, Oka, and Volkhof, have 
their sources in this chain. Its surface is wooded. 
A few ridges run off from it in almost impercepti le 
elevations, the principal of which are the mountains 
of Valdai, in the govs.of Tverand Novgorod. This 
chain rises to 1,250 ft. above sea-level, and is 
covered with trees, chiefly pine, fir, birch, linden, 
aspen, and alder.—The mountains of Duderhof run 
from Szelon to Oranienbaum on the gulf of Fin- 
land. Those of Tver are also a floetz range, and 
do coe exceed the leven of eed ee 
Carpathian, or more strictly s ing, the ad- 
vanced mountains of this aban, Sorcak ek partly 
in the SW of Poland, and partly through Podolia. 
In Russian Moldavia they sink down entirely into 
the plain. They are rich in iron, saltpetre, and sul- 
phur. The mountains of Taurida, a continuation 
of the Caucasus, rise from the plains of that penin- 
sula to elevations of piedacats tietrtit which run in 
front of the Black sea and sink into it on the W 
and § They exhibit limestone mixed with shells, 
sandstone, and marl floetz.. Their mineralogical 
treasures have not yet been explored; but they are 
said to contain lead, copper, and iron; at present 
bad only furnish marble, slate, sandstone, coal, 
. lime. The highest summits are the Chatyr- 
dag—the Trapezus of Strabo—and the Tomdschir; 
the former of which is said to exceed 6,800 ft. in 
perpendicular in (ap Ja provinces of this 
mpire are covered with uninterrupted forest. The 
largest forests are in the gees of Olonetz, Vladimir, 
Smolensk, Vologda, and the southern parts of 
Arkhangel. 
_ Plains and steppes.| The Russian empire abounds 
in those extensive level plains called steppes, some- 
times resembling deserts, at other times savannahs 
waving with 


‘wh POR 


peculiar to Eastern Eur and Middle Asia; and 
ae. ss unlike the American savannahs, 
which, dnring the tropical rains, are partially inun- 
dated. The natural causes of the destitution of 
forest on the steppes are, Ist, The hardness and 


tenacity of the earth, which in many places is of 


| such a nature as to prevent the growth of trees | 
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ocean at 189 m. 
| higher than that of the latter: thus leaving an im- 


luxuriant grass. These steppes are | 





| without previous breaking up of the soil. 2d, The 
black loam of which they consist is not fay le 
to the growth of forest. 3d, The aridity of the cli- 
mate, and the elevation of surface of the steppes. 
4th, The predominance of salt in many parts. The 
accidental causes consist in the destruction of the 
woods, of the former existence of which there are 
indubitable traces. Such destruction may be ac- 
counted for by the nomadic habits of the former in- 
habitants; by the burning of the steppes in dry 
| seasons, the destruction of the young trees by the 
cattle, &c. From a very remote period, these re- 
gions were the abode of various tribes now extinct, 
who carried on an unceasing predatory warfare 
against their more settled agricultural neighbours. 
Forests once thoroughly destroyed seldom if ever 
flourish again unless cultivated by the hand of 
man; the country, thus left bare and exposed to 
every wind, becomes arid, and the climate great- 
ly deteriorated. The steppes, in general, may 
'be divided into the grassy, the heathy, the sa- 
line, the sandy, and the stony, not to notice the 
low grounds covered with reeds. The Petshorian 
steppes, belonging to the Arctic plains, spread out 
between the Dwina and the Petshora, or from the 
Polar sea to the government of Vologda. They 
present a surface of great munfortty forming an 
extensive marsh sprinkled with a little brushwood, 
and here and there a patch of rocky soil, or peat 
ground, entirely uninhabited and interspersed with 
numerous small lakes. The steppe of Jaroslov, 
between Koslov and Khopersk, is, seat speak- 
ing, two distinct plains, in the midst of which lies 
Tambof. It is entirely destitute of wood, and only 
fit for pasture. The steppes of the Don, in the 
country of the Don Cossacks, extend between the 
Moderaditza, the Choper, and the Ilavyla. The sur- 
face of these steppes consists of clay and sand, a 
few patches of marsh, and some spots of timber; 
they afford extensive pastures, and are watered by 
a few slowly running brooks. The steppe of Ku- 
ban, in the country of the Chernomoski Cossacks, 
is a barren district of pasture-land lying upon a 
strata of limestone and sandstone. The level, of 
this steppe is exactly the same with that of the 
of the Caspian, and 334 ft. 


mense basin from which the waters are supposed to 
have retired by some subterranecous percolation. 


| This extensive level is extremely arid, totally des- 
-titute of wood and water, very thinly inhabited, and 


contains several salt lakes and plots. The steppes 
of Azof extend, on both sides of the Lower Man- 
itsch, to the sea of Azof and the Lower Don; the 
soil is thin and dry, and intermixed with salt plots. 
The Nogai-Taurian steppes reach from the Lower 
Don to the Lower Dnieper, along the sea of Azof 
and the Black sea. The soil is clayey, meagre, 
sprinkled with salt marshes, and destitute of wood. 
The Taurian plains, in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains, consist of a limy sterile soil; further 
down they are clayey and fertile; but resume their 
sterility as they approach the sea. In some dis- 
triets there are springs of sulphur which infect the 
atmosphere to a considerable distance. Liquid as- 
— is likewise dug upon them. The steppe of 
Oczakof consists of two different parts; the lower 
towards the sea is impregnated with iron, and pro- 
duces only a few etd coloured shrubs and plants; 
the higher is more favourable to agriculture, but 
has many low marshy regions. The Budshak, or 
steppes of Bessarabia, are entjrely like that of Oc- 
zakof, and wholly destitute of wood. The Jakes 
upon them are covered with reeds ; and between the 
marshes, the ox, the buffalo, and the bison wa 
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der among verdant pasture, where the herbage | 
| 


reaches to the height of their horns. 

Seas and Rwers.| No country is so well supplied 
with navigable rivers as R.; and few empires have 
such advantageous means of internal navigation. 
The seas by which it is washed have been united 
by nature and art in such a manner, that one might 
now set out from Petersburg, or the Baltic, and na- 
vigate uninterruptedly either into the Icy ocean, 
the Caspian, or the Black sea. We might even 
travel from Petersburg to Selenginsk in Siberia, a 


‘distance of 6,225 versts, or 4,124 m. entireh upes 
—The 


water, with the interruption of a few versts. 

Northern ocean, or Icy sea, washes the gov. of 
suetangel forming upon its coasts several great 
bays and gulfs, viz. 1st, The White sea at the mouth 
of the Dwina, containing four considerable basins, 
viz. the gulfs of Mezen, Dvinskaja, Onegskaja, and 
Kandalaskaja, and several small islands. Its depth 
is sufficient for vessels of war. 2d, The Tsches- 
kaja basin between the peninsula of Kaninos, which 
forms the western limit of the White sea and the 
continent. Before it lies the island of Kalgujef. 
3d, The Karian gulf, between the island of Nova- 
Zembla and the governments of Arkhangel and To- 
bolsk ; at the entrance of which lies the island of 
Vaigatz. The Northern ocean is only navigable 
during one peried of the year; it is mostly sur- 
rounded with impenetrable barriers of ice, which 
impede all navigation toward the east. The west- 
ern part and the White sea are navigable from the 
month of July till the winter sets in. The latter 
sea is shallow to a considerable distance from land; 
the bottom is a spongy clay covered with sand on 
which a variety of sea-plants vegetate. The water 
of this ocean is slightly salt, and it has a sensible tide 
of 2 ft. in calm weather. In summer it casts up 
drift ice and drift wood. The most considerable 
rivers which it receives from Europe are, 1st, The 
Kola, which has its source on the E of the town of 


Kola.’ 2d, The Voroja. 3d, The Panoy. 4th, The 


Kovda, which carries the water of three great lakes 
—the Kovda, Pija, and Topozero,—into the bay of 
Kandalaskaja. 4th, The Kiatne, which likewise car- 
ries the water of several small lakes into the White 
sea. 6th, The Urig, which rises in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Oneyga. 7th. The Oneyga rising in 
Lake Jassa, near the lake of Oneyga, and falling 
into the sea near the town of the same name. 8th, 
The Diina or Dwina, a large navigable river, formed 
by the confluence of the Sachona and the Tug, and 
abounding in fish. Its course is upwards of 600 m. 
9th, The Mezen. 10th, The Petshora, a large river 


ranning through uninhabited fields and steppes, in | 


the govs. of Vologda and Arkhangel; and, after a 
course of 1,000 versts, falling into the ocean. Its 
banks are limestone, and abound in cliffs and ca- 
verns. 

The Baltic, the most important of all naviga- 
ble seas to Russia, has three great basins, viz. 
the gulfs of Finland, Bothnia, and Riga; and con- 
tains several large islands, such as Oesel, Dagho, 
and the Alands, and many smaller ones, The gulf 
of Finland, formed by the coasts of Finland, Es- 
thonia, soul ecunnanbent belongs entirely to Rus- 
sia, It is 160 m. long, and from 22 to 44 m. broad 
In some places it has from 50 to 60 fath. water ; 
in others, only 10, 6, or 4; in the bay of Cronstadt 
only 2 fath. Its northern shores are rugged and 
precipitous.—The Bothnian gulf, 300 m. in length, 
and 100 m. in breadth, on the E is bordered by 
‘inland, and on the W by Sweden. At its entrance 

“| of d 





lies the Tr f Aland islands. This basin is almost 
everywhere from 20 to 50 fath. deep; and its coasts 
are rocky.—The gulf of Riga is bordered by the isle 
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of Oesel, and the coasts of Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland.—The Baltic receives from Russia and 
Poland the following rivers, running from N to SW, 
viz. Ist, The Tornea, which forms the boundaries 
between Russia and Sweden. This river rises in 
the Scandinavian mountains, and falls into the 
Bothnian gulf at the Tornea. 2d, The Kemijocki. 
which likewise rises in the Maanselka, at falls 
into the same gulf at Kemi. It is full of cataracts. 
and is navigable only by small boats. $d,'The Vlei, 
|which has seven cataracts, but is also navigable. 
| 4th, The Pyhijoki, navigable to the distance of 64 
m., from its sources. 5th, The Kumojoki, which 
falls into the ocean at Bidrneborg. It is one of the 
greatest rivers of Finland; but is not navigable, 
All these rivers flow into the gulf of Bothnia. 6th, 
The Kymen, proceeding from Lake Pajand and 
consisting almost ertirely of a connected chain of 
|lakes flowing into the gulf of Finland. 7th, The 
Neva, the ontlet of the great lake of Ladoga, flow- 
ing from the SW extremity of that lake, and after a 
circuitous sweep to the § falling by several mouths 
into the gulf of Finland at Petersburg. It is every- 
| where navigable, and never freezes earlier than the 
20th of October; but the ice seldom breaks up be- 
fore the 25th of March. It receives the Mcha, the 
Tosna, the Ischora, and the Ochta. 8th, The Nar- 
rova, flowing from Lakes Peipus and Pskow, and 
falling. into the gulf of Finland at the town of Narva. 
9th, The Pernau, a Livonian river, falling into the 
gulf of Riga at Pernau. 10th, The Aa, another 
| Livonian stream. 11th, The Diina, or Drugova, 
| sometimes called the Western Dwina, a river 
| which rises in some marshes among the Alaunian 
mountains ; becomes navigable at Toropez for large 
vessels; and after having passed Riga, where it has 
a breadth of 900 fath., or rather more than a mile, 
falls into the gulf of Riga at Dunamiinde, after a 
course of 666m. Its breadth is various, the depth 
from 2 to 4 fathoms. Navigation is impeded on 
this river by the occurrence of several shallows and 
whirlpools, and the vegetation of the Butomus wm- 
bellatus, whose leaves are sometimes 2? ft. in length. 
It receives the Mesa, the Duessa, the Obol, the 
Evest, the Oger, and the Riga. 12th, The Holy 
Aa, a small stream which falls into the gulf of Riga, 
after passing Mittau. 13th, The Vindau, also a 
river of Courland. 14th, The Niemen, a large river, 
which rises in the forest of Kopaslof, in the gov. of 


woivodeship of Augustovo, into the kingdom of 
Prussia, where it receives the name of the Memel; 
and at Ragnid divides into two great branches, the 
Russe and Gilgo, and falls into the Kurischehaff by 
several mouths. This river is navigable in summer; 
it has numerous tributary streams, particularly the 
navigable Vilia. 15th, The Vistula. The embou- 
| chure of this large river does not belong to the Rus- 
sian empire. It is joined in Poland by the Pilica, 
the Nida, the Bzura, the Orvenca, and the Bug. 
16th, The Varta, a tribu of the Oder, which 
rises in Cracovia, and passes into Prussia. 
The Black sea, in the 8 of Russia, is bordered by 
the govs. of Cherson, Taurida, and Waterinoslav, 
| the province of Bessarabia, and the territories of the 


_| Cossacks of the Don and Tchernomorsk. This sea 


is nearly of an oval 8 Its shores are low, flat, 
and sandy; several points of land, however, rise 
from 40 to 50 ft. above the level of its waters. It 
| is separated from the sea of Azof by the isthmus of 
| Arabat. The sea of Azof is entirely within the 
| Russian dominions. It is joined to the Black sea 
by the strait of Kaffa. Where it receives the Don, 
| itis but from 6 to 10 ft. deep, its greatest depth in- 
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Minsk; runs through the gov. of Grodno, and the _ 
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the middle being 48 ft. The following rivers fall j . 
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as ——— : a a | 5 Lakes.) The European part of the ‘Ry empire 
into’ the sea of Azof, viz. Ist, The Kuban, or Hy [tier inland lakes, expecially the N and W. 


xis, which rises in N lat. 43°15’, at the N foot of 
Mount Elburz, the central and loftiest summit of the 
Caucasian range, in the district of Karatshai; and, 
after a comparative course of 340 m., falls into the 
Black sea, and sea of Azof, by two arms. This 
river is broad, clear, Seis free of rocks and cata- 
racts, and admirably el ‘the 
| wegsels which draw but little water. Its stream 1s 
successively swelled by innumerable rete and 
large streams descending from the N slope o Mount 
| Caucasus. From its souree to its mouth, the Kuban 
1} forms the frontier between the Russian and Turkish 
| dominions. 24, The Don, which flows from Lake 
|| Twanofskoe-osero, in N lat. 53° 55’, has a compara- 
tive course of 660m. This stream—the Tanais of 
the ancients—resembles the Nile, says Dr. Clarke, 
in almost all its characteristics: having the same 
regular annual inundations, the same aquatic plants, 
the same tall reeds, flags, and bulrushes, sometimes 
rising to 20 ft. in height, and forming a delta at its 

yath, full of fens and morasses, by the variety of 
channels into which it divides itself. Where the 
Don and the Volga approximate, the intervening 
space is not above 40 m. across, and might be easily 


rer ar a 


connected together by a canal. 3d, The Berda. 
4th, The Salhi, the t river of the peninsula 


of Taurida. Into the Black sea falls: 5th, The 
Dnieper, or Borysthenes, one of the largest rivers of 
European R., which rises from a marsh at the base 
of the Alaunian mountains, and waters a large and 
fertile district. Attempts have recently been made 
to increase the navigable length of this river. Its 
whole length is 1,050 m.; but the want of intelli- 

ence and industry among the people on its banks 
diminishes its commercial importance. 6th, The 

Dniester issues from a lake at the base of the Car- 
pathians in Austrian Galicia; it enters the Russian 
territory on the W of Kaminieck, and forms cataracts 
near Jampol, so that boats cannot ascend it. It ter- 
minates in a larce liman, or lake united to the sea, 
after a course of 480 m. 7th, The Danube, one of 
the greatest European rivers, but of which only the 
lower part, from Galatz to its mouth, belongs to the 
Russian empire. This river, with its tributary the 
Prath, forms the 5 and SW boundaries of European 
Russia on the side of Turkey. 

- The Caspian sea, though properly belonging to 
Asiatic Russia, is noticed here because it receives the 
waters of the largest and most important river in Eu- 

, the Volga. This river originates in the forests 
of Twer, in 56°50°N lat.; after running a comparative 
course of 1,700 m., falls into the Caspian sea, hav- 
ing previously formed a number of islands by the 
division of its stream into nearly 70 branches. Dur- 
ing the last 250 m. of its course, it is exclusively an 
Asiatic river. It is navigable up to Twer, without 
any interruption from cataracts, the elevation of its 
source not exceeding 1,200 ft. above the level of the 


sea. By ancient writers, this river is sometimes 
called the Rha, sometimes the Araxes; it is sup- 
posed by Rennel to be the Qarus of Herodotus, and 


the E limit of Darius Hystas 
of the Scythians. Its chief tributaries are the 
Kama, rising at the western foot of the Ural chain, 
and meeting the Volga after a SW course of 700 m. 
direct distance. At its confluence the Kama rivals 
the Volga in e requisite of a large river; and 
as it is navigable almost during its whole course, it 
is of great commercial importance to the interior of 
European Russia. The is the great SW branch 
of the Volga; the Kama conveys to it all the waters 
of eastern Russia.—Of all the rivers above-named, 
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| the Vistula and the Dniester alone have their sour-— 
| | ces beyond the frontiers of the empire. | 
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ted for the navigation of | 







with Lake Oneyga; and by the Volkhof 


s’ march in pursuit | 





parts lately conquered from Sweden, as the lake of 
nara 


-Trask in Lapland, 65 m. long by 20 m. 
broad, and the smaller lakes of Pasvig-Kiemi, Kila, 
Kola, and Pajiskoi; the lake of Ulea in East Both- 


/nia; a multitude of small lakes in the NE parts of 


Finland, besides the extensive lakes of Payna or 
Payana, and Saima or Samen,—the former 70 m. 
long by 12 m. broad; the latter, which is to the E 
of the former, extending 160 m. in length, by 30 m,_ 


in greatest width, including its different branches — 
| an 


sinuosities. ene este a con- 
nected with that o oga, | e SE, in the gov. 
of Viburg, and between the gulf of Finland and the 
lake of Oneyga, which is pei the largest fresh 
water lake, not merely of the R. empire, but even of 
Europe, being 120 m. long by 65 m. broad, and con- 
taining a surface of at least 7,200 sq. m. It is con- 
nected with the Neva by a navigable canal, com- 
mencing at the SW extremity, 67 m. long and 70 ft. 
broad. By this canal, Spa, _ nigiieote with 
the gulf of Finland and the tic; | e Swir, 
. Hof with the 
-Ilmen lake. To the NE of the Ladoga lake, is the 
Oneyga lake, in the ane of Olonetz, 50 m. SW of 
the head of the gulf of Arkhangel, with which also 
it has a water-communication. This lake is near, 
150 m. in extreme length, but 1s com ly 
narrow, and of irregular form. ‘The Ilmen lake, in 
the gov. of Novgorod, lies 125 m. 8 ot Lake Oneyga 
into which latter the Volkhof, issuing out of the 
former, empties itself, is a small lake not exceeding 
40 versts in length, by 30 broad. Lake Peipns, or 
T’shudskoi-osero, between the govs. of Pskov, Revel, 
Riga, and St. Petersburg, is connected with Pskov 
lake by a short and narrow neck. Both these lakes, 
taken together, are upwards of 110 m. long, and 
from 20 to 30 m. broad. The Peipus communicates 
on the N with the gulf of Finland, by the Narva’ 
river; on the W, with the gulf of Pernau, by the 
Em; and might be connected on the SW with the 
of Riga, by a short canal connecting the 
streams that fall. into the above culf, with those 
eee nae — Pay beer sero, 
or ite lake, in ov. of Novgorod, 1s 48m 
lake, not exceeding 26 m. in length and breadth. 
With the Volga it is connected by the river Sheksna; 
and it might be connected with Oneyga lake by the 
Vytegra and Rousha, and with the gulf of Arkhangel 
by means of a short canal to the lakes of Voze and 
Lacza, from which latter the Oneyga river flows to- 
wards the SE extremity of that gulf. In the gov. 
of Olonetz there are 1,998 greater and smaller lakes; 
‘in that of Livonia, 1,120; in Jaroslav, 38. Bess- 
arabia contains the Saasijk, the Murtasa, the Ale- 
bei-Ulu, Burnassolo, and others.. In Poland are the 
lakes of Bielsko and the Bladno. e.. 
Canals] Numerous canals have been formed in R. since the 
reign of Peter the Great, with the view of facilitating commerce; 
and these, in conjunction with the great rivers of the country, 
open an extensive communication, during summer, from the golf 
of Finland and the gulf of Riga, to the White sea and the Caspian 
from the Caspian to the White sea; and also from the Black sea 
to the Baltic, Caspian, and White sea. L The White sea is con-- 
nected with the Caspian by means of, (1st), the canal of Ku- 
benski, projected by Peter L,and again commenced by Paul L, 
uniting the Sheksna and the Porosovitza, and completing the 
communication between Arkhangel and Petersburg. (+« ‘By 
the canal of Catherina, begun in 1786, and finished in 1807, 17 
versts long, which unites the Northern Keltma with the Dsebu- 
ritseh, a branch ‘of the Southern Keltma, II. The Baltic is con- 
nected with the Caspian by the following canals: (3d), 4 
canal of Vischnei-Volotschock, which unites the Msta with th 
Volga by means of Lake Ilmen. This canal was begun in 170 
and finished in 1804. From 4,000 to 6,000 barges Sa! y 
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along this canal from the Volga to St. Petersburg, with reight 
chiefly of flour, leather, and iron, from the Ur sine th Str 
The b s themselves are broken upat St. Peter ae rey 
materials sold, as the strony rapids of the Meta hinder their re- 
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Oy fish 
it py the only means of sustenance for man, the polar bear, and 
| whe ime eee European KR. is the tract watered by the 


tarn. (4th), The canal of Novgorod, uniting, by mea a 

‘Mata and Volkhof, the Neva and the Volga was fone ie 
(6th), The canal of Ladoga, finished in 1732, formed along the 
southern banks of that lake to avoid its dangerous navigation. It 
enters the Neva at Schlusselburg, and is 104 versts in length, and 


70 ft in breadth. In spring it has a depth of 10 ft. of water; at 


other seasons about 7 ft. (6th), The canal of Tichvin was fin- 
ished in 1811. (7th), The canal of Sias, uniting the Volkhof with 
the Bias, was finished in 1807. Its length is 10 versta. (8th), 
The canal of Maria, uniting the Vytegra with the Kofscha, 6 
_-versts long. It was finished in 1808. (9th), The canal of On- 
evga which unites the Vytegra with the Swir, and the canal of 
Swir which is to unite the Swir with the Sias. (10th), A junc- 
tion of the Yolgs and the Moskva was begun in 1895 by means 
of a canal which will unite the rivers Sestra and Istra, the first of 
which communicates by the Doubna with the Volga, while the 
second runs into the Moskva about 26m above Moscow. The 
first stone of the first lock of the canal was laid in October 1897, 
The expense of this great undertaking was estimated at 5.340.000 
rubles. (11th), A junction between the Volga and the Western 
Dwina was completed in 1828, by a line of canals beginning in 
the Sheksna, about 20 m. below its efflux from the lake of Bieloe, 
and contisaed through a series of small lakes to Lake Kubiuskoe, 
whence the Sukhona, the principal branch of the Dwina, issues. 
Ill. The Baltic and the Black sea are united by means of, (12th), 
the canal of Beresinske, or Lepel, begun in 1797, and finished in 
1801-8, uniting the Dnieper and the Duna by means of the river 
Ulla, a branch of the latter, and the Sergatcha, which falls into 
the Eeresina, a branch of the Dnieper. (13th), by the canal of 
Oginski, 24 m. in length, finished in 1803, which unites the Nie- 
men with the Pripetz, and thus with the Dnieper. (14th), the 
_ Royal or King’s canal, begun by order of the last king of Poland, 
. and uniting the Vistula with the Pinna. IV. The gulfs of 
and Finland are united by (15th), the canal of Fellin, which is to 
unite the Pernau with the Peipus and the Narova, but is not yet 
executed. V. The inland navigation of Finland is conducted by 
the canals of Telataipolski, Kukontaipolski, Kiafkinski, and 
Kutiselentaipolski. ’ 
'. Raifroads.] The first railway line completed in R. was that 
from St. Petersborg to ats aggre adistance of 17} m. This 
failway was opened for regular traffic, in April 1838 Itisa 
single track road, but very solidly finished, it £224,000, or 
abont £12,000 per mile. It has been a successful speculation, 
paying a dividend of § per cent.—M. De Gerstner, its projector, 
was next employed upon a line of railway from Moscow to St. 
Petersburg, 400 m, in length, which has been completed. and 
Pushed onwards from Moscow to Kolomna on the river Oka, a 
distance of 66m. From Kolomna, steam-boats might convey 
pass to Nishni-Novgorod, at the confluenceof the Oka and | 
the Volga, where the great annual fair of the merchants of 
Europe and Asia is held.—A railroad betwixt Warsaw and the 
Austrian frontier, where it joins the Royal Ferdinand line, is also 
completed. It hy Grodzisk, Skiernicevia, Tomazew, and 
Dumbrowa, and is 65 leagues in length. Coals, salt, iron, zine, | 
dressed stone, chalk, timber, corn, and brandy are the articles 
chiefly carried along it. A company of capitalists have obtained 
4 concession of 100 years for a railway effecting a junction be- 
tween Vienna and Odessa, by a line through Bereytshoff, Brody, 
and rg; and measures are now being pursued for the con- 
struction of a railway from Petersburg to Odessa. This line 
would be above 1,000 m.in length. There do not exist any 
very formidable obstacles to this great line, for the whole in- 
tervening country is a plain of alluvial formation, the highest 
Part of it having only a few hundred feet of absolute elevation, 
ee Femertaelit ‘will pase by Ostrof, Vitepsk, Regachef, Kief, and 


_ (inate) KE. unites almost all the climates of the known 
world. In Taurida, spring is covering the earth with flowers, 
while ground the capital all nature lies yet buried under snow. 
‘The fruit-trees on the borders of the Black sea are covered with 
blossoms, while around Kola the rein-deer is stlil scratching its 
scanty petance of moss from under the gelid covering of the soil, 
(1) In the Arctic district, or Icy region.—which may be regarded 
45 comprising Novaia-Zemla, part of the Kolskaja district, and the 
extreme northern points of land projecting into the Frozen ocean 
—the Northern ocean and White sea are covered with ice from 
the end of September to the beginning of June; and the rivers 
are frozen much earlier and thaw later. At Umba on the White | 
Sea, almost under the 67th parallel, the longest day measures 
30 of our days; at Kola, in N lat. 68° 52° 30” it is equal to 60 


days, and at Novaia-Zemla, to three months of our computation. | 


The sun, during this season, appears like an enormons red bal- 
‘Toon hanging motionless in the air, ‘The aurora borealis is very | 
frequent and vivid in the regions of the extreme North. Where | 
the Jenesei falls into the Icy ocean, this phenomenon is seen in’ 
its greatest brilliancy and most terrific forms every night from 

“October to Christmas. In this region, distinguished by its total | 


| of vegetable productions, the seal, the walrus, and | §Tass 


fish of various descriptions which abound towards the pole, sup- 


L panion the fox; except on Novaia-Zeml 
| ‘multitudes oF a peculiar kind of mice breed, and lay up | 
‘heaps of roots for their winter store. The mice serve, in their 
, 88 food for the bears and foxes. (2) Immediately on the out- 
‘of the Icy region lies what may be denominated ‘ The Mossy 
i,’ where the ever-frozen ground is covered with a kind of 
‘moss towards the boundaries of the following re-— 


oe ee a ee 


gion of forests and pasturages, with a kind ob -teetbmahanes 

and fir. This tract is eodowed by nature with an animal that 
| alone makes it habitable for man, the rein-deer. Tis vast deserts, 

stretching from Arkhangel, along the shores of the White sea. 


(3) In the cold district a milder temp. 
winds begin here to exert their influ- 
ence, and the cultivation of the soil sensibly ameliorates the cli- 
mate. Notwithstanding the severity of the winter and shortness 
of the summer most corns ines to the 63d parallel. Winter lasts 
| in this region till the beginning of April, when moist warm winds 
| from the SW, accompanied with frequent showers. n to blow, 
under the influence of which vegetation makes rapid progress: 
eo that it is not rare to witness ice and snow, green trees and 
blossoms, succeed each other on the same spot, within the brief 
space of three weeks. Two warm days do more in this climate 
than eight in another. A hot and oppressive, yet misty and damp 
summer, succeeds the brief spring. In Jone and July the nights 
| are as clear as the days, In August the weather is ustally very 
| Warm, but cloudy and changeable; in the beginning of Septem- 
ber every thing appears sinking into its wintry sleep. This isan 
unhealthy season, succeeded only by frost and ice. The longest 
day at Riga, in N lat. 56° 56’, is 17 hours 34 minutes; at Peters- 
burg, in N lat. 59° 57’, it is 18 hours 28 minutes; at Arkhangel, 
in N lat. 64° 33", it is 21 hours 48 minutes. The cold in Peters- 
burg varies from 22° to 31° of Reaumur. The greatest degree of 
| cold ever experienced in that city occurred on the 4th Feb. 1772, 
| when the therm. of Reaumur indicated 309°. The great- 
est degree of heat was observed on the 17th July 1788, when the 
therm. indicated 263°. The average temp. during the six sum- 
mer months is 129°; doring the six winter months 243°. 
The latest frost uniformly occurs between the Ist April and 
13th May, the earliest between the Sih Sept. and 19th 
Oct. During the close season, the thickness of the ice on the 
Neva averages 28 inches. The reigning winds are the W; the 
| rarest are the S. Oats cometo maturity around Vologda, under 
| the 59th parallel, in 17 or 18 weeks: pease in 18: summer-wheat 
| in 15; and flax in 12. If, says Pallas, the pear and plum trees 
be grafted, they perish in winter, and biennial plants rarely resist 
the cold here, The severity of the winter in this region is not 
nearly equal to that between the same parallels in Siberia, but 
| exceeds that of Norway. (4) In the temperate district the climate 
| is uniform, milder, and more favourable both to animal and vegeta- 
ble nature than in the higher districts. On the N edge of this 
region, the summer is brief, but a quick vegetation brings every 
thing to maturity. Winter is still marked by the long duration 
and great intensity of the cold. At Moscow the therm. some- 
times descends to 30° R. The greatest heat is 27°, but gp 
much less. In the winter of 1812-13, during the disastrous re- 
| treat of the French army, the therm, fell on the 30th of Nov, to 
16° below zero of Fahrenheit, that is 21° 3’ of R.; and in December 
to 24° below the same point, 24° 8’ R. on the road from Smolensk 
to Wilna in Russian Poland, The southern half of this district 
has a severe bot brief winter, a warm summer, and a pore and 
healthy air. Poland enjoys an uniform temperature, and a pore 
and salnbrious air. The severest cold of winter never exceeds 
| 26° of Reaumur; and the greatest summer-heat is never above 
26° KR. The climate of Moscow may be regarded as the mediom 
climate of R., and is exceedingly favourable to all agricultural pur- 
suits. Towards Siberia, the seasons increase in severity; while 
towards the W, beyond the Dnieper and the Dwina, they increase 
in mildness. The provinces on the Baltic are favoured by the 
vicinity of the sea. (5) In the warm district a flourishing vegeta- 
tion is found; the climate is delightful, and may vie with that of 
Southern Europe. Spring commences early; summer is con- 
| stant and often dry; autumn, though late, ls always sufficient for 
gathering in the fruits of the soil. The winter in this region is 
short; little snow falls, and frequent thaws occur, The longest 
day at Kief lasts 17 hours 1 minute; and the average temp. is 
from 10° to 7° of Reaumur. In the dry steppes the summer-heat 
is most oppressive to man and beast. There is little rain during 
this season; and the few streams in the plains or heaths are fre- 
quently dried up. The plagues of this district are the dreadful 
whirlwinds, and an occasional flight of locusts, which sometimes 
devastate whole provinces: while the rapid changes of temp., 
and the bad water, occasion colds, fevers, and agues. The most 
| unhealthy season in the Crimea is the autumn. 


Productions.| The diversified soil, climate, and 


| surface of R., enable it to support a vast variety of 


vegetable productions. In an ee view, the 
whole polar district is of no value whatever; a few 
firs and junipers, with some mosses and a few, 
es, being the sole produce of the soil. The 
districts watered by the Volga are tolerably fertile as 
far as the steppes near Astrakhan. The most fertile 


ieper and Don rivers, called the Ukraine, and the 
government of Voronetz. In these extensive plain 
as well as on the lower shores of the Volga, the soil 


is a rich fat black mould strongly impregnated with — 3% 
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nitre, and formed from successive layers 
table remains. In Livonia the soil is excellent. The 
pons son the Don are too rich for being manured. 
"he southern parts of Finland are well cultivated 
the peaceful and industrious Finns. The fact 1s, 

at the tracts conquered at different periods since 
the reign of Peter the Great, from Turk cey, Sweden, 
Poland, and Persia, in respect of fertility of soil, 
abundance and variety of produce, are worth more than 
all the rest of the yan em os, peviers even ne 
comparatively sma. insu e Crimea is esti- 
faated by jadicions actioulturists to be alone of more 
value than all the Russian Asiatic possessions. Bar- 
ris a general produce, and is employed im Tau- 

ida for feeding cattle, and in the manufacture o 
spirituous liquor. Millet is widely diffused, while 
spelt and pease are little cultivated. Rice succeeds 
well near Kislar in Circassia. Potatoes are ne-_ 
lected, except in the N. Hemp and flax are abun- 
dlantly cultivated, particularly in the central pro- 
vinees. The best flax is 


own in the interior, in 
the Baltic provs., and on 


e banks of the Rama. 


Tver, and Pskov. It grows wild on the banks of the 
Ural, the Terek, andthe Wolga. The annual amount 
6,000,000 poods. Madder, woad, and saffron, grow 
wild jo the woods. Hops are cultivated, and are also 
found in a wild state in Taurida. Tobacco is grown 
to a considerable extent in the south. The olive has 
been tried in vain near Astrakhan, bat prosper in 
the southern mountainsof the Crimea or Taurida. Su- 
gar-melons abound near the Don and Volga. Aspa- 









| I 


i 
' the thickness of a child’s arm; excellent artichokes 
\ are raised at Kief; and onions—of which vegetable 
| Borofsk: alone furnishes to the value of 4,000 ru- 
' bles annually te Moscow—to the 61st parallel. Fruit 
| is common in the 8, but rare in the N. Forests of 
|} cherry trees are found in Vladimir, prunes in Little 
- Russia and Kherson, and walnuts in Taurida, where 
one tree sometimes bears 50,000 nuts. Apricots, 
peaches, chestnuts, almonds, figs, and other fine fruits 
; are reared in Taurida. On the Uralian heights ce- 


i 
ji 
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} dar-nuts are produced. The most common fruit in 

} Russia is the hazel-nut, which grows almost to the 
edge of the Arctic district. A great variety of small 
berries is also every where found. The vine might 
be cultivated in Russia to the 49th parallel; but is 

| at present confined to the country of the Don Cos- 

} sacks, Taurida, and some districts upon the Pruth 
in Moldavia. .A very strong and pleasant wine, like 
the Hungarian wine, is produced in Taurida, of which 

; 

\ 

| 


recent report, the Crimea contains 8,000,000 of vines, 
of which the best kinds have been brought from 
| Surgun M and Malaga. In Moldavia, likewise, a 
good table-wine is made. White mustard, capers, 
‘Spanish pepper, anise, and cummin are grown in the 
south. The saxifraga crassifolia is used as a sub- 
‘stitute for tea, under the name of Tschagirian tea; 
pean Russia. The saline plants in the 
southern Sapere are little employed. Pure soda is 
produced in Taurida. Oaks are found to the 60th 
parallel. T 2ré are entire forests of lime-trees in 
oland and Lithuania; elms, birches, willows, pop- 
: lars, alders, aspens, maples, pines, firs, cedars, cy- 
‘ presses, and junipers, are common. The Siberian 
} cedar is rare. ‘The turpentine-tree, the balm-poplar, 
and the beautiful Byzantine poplar, are found in 
.  Kherson. The provinces beyond the Caucasus form 
: the region of the olive-tree, and the silk-worm, and the | 
‘sugar-cane. Raw silk is produced in very large quan- 
* tities in Trans-Caucasia, Bessarabia, a 


, and the Crimea, 
aa 
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Hemp erent chiefly in the govs. of Novgorod, | 


of flax reared is about 1,000,000 poods; of hemp, about | 


100,000 okas are annually exported. According to a | 


this uplant is more frequent, however, in Siberia than | 
in Euro | 


| Upon a common road: value from 
| general, either two or three horses oroxen are attached abreast. 
| from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 


| Le put in before the latter.end of that month.” | Mr. 
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| but ey in the former, where the mulberry 


rows wild, and the climate is extremely favoura 


both to the silkworm and its food. The cultivation is 
carried on chiefly by the landowners at a very slight 
expense, the labourers being all serfs, and as the 
raw silk fetches a high price, they make very con- 
siderable profits. 
nually between 30,000 and 34,000 3 
nearly a third of which is carried into the interior of 
R. The best kind is produced in the district of 
Schekin ; it fetches about 100 silver rubles per 

while the inferior sorts fetch only from 30 to 35 per 
pood. The mode of winding adopted by the Tor. 
tars is very imperfect; but they obtain from three 
f | ths. of cocoons one fb. of silk, while in Europe 10 ths, 
of cocoons are required. The silk they produce is 
not very strong, and in 


Trans-Caucasia produces an- 


s of raw silk, 


mee places eight cocoons 
are required for winding, while in Europe only five 
are necessary. A society has been formed in St, 


| Petersburg for the improvement of the silk cultivation 


in Caucasia. It has established schools for the pur- 


pose, but with very slight success up to the present. 


State of Agriculture.) “In Russia," says M. Golovine, a na- 
tive authority, “ agriculture is in the primitive state,—a state of 
alarming backwardness. Dearths occur periodically; more or 
less general, they happen regularly every five or six years, and 
each time bring the country to the brink of ruin. The reason of 
this is not, as one would be tempted to believe, in the severity 
and inconstancy of the climate, but in the deplorable state of 
aericulture, which in RK. has not yet profited by the progress 
which it has made in other countries; it is likewise owing to the 
insufticiency of the ways of communication, in consequence of 
which certain parts of the empire are sometimes glotted with 
corn, while others are suffering famine, without any possibility 


| for the former to afford assistance to the latter. To this cance 
2 : | must also be attributed in a great measure the enormons differ- 
ragus grows even at Petersburg, where it attains | ences that are remarked in the prices of grain, not only aceord- 


| ing to years, but even according to localities, Pastorage, that 


teat of agriculture, isan object of no attention, Artificial mea- 
dows are generally unknown, and irrigation and drainage still 
more so. The cattle spoil the grass, and the hay that is made is 
ill dried and badly preserved. A simple routine presides over 
all the operations of agriculture. People sow, cut, and harvest, 
not at suitable seasons, but at such times as their forefathers 
were accustomed to do, reckoning from certain holidays, which 
are more or less moveable according to the ancient calendar in 
force in this country." Mr. Salter’s notes in 1842, are to the same 
effect, and, as those of a practical English farmer, are especially 
worthy of attention. He says, “'The whole country is exeeed- 
ingly flat, and cultivated in one open field, intersected: 


| by extensive pine forests, but devoid of hedges or ditches. — 


large portion of the land is a mixed soil, of not the richest qua- 
lity: there are also immense tracts of barren sands and peat bogs, 
difficult of drainage from being very flat; good rich lands, as in 
most other countries, forming by far the lesser quantity. The 
earth is closed against all cultivation for seven months of contl- 
nned and severe winter. One month of the year may be divided 
into spring and autumn, and four months into extreme heat of 
summer.” Of the means and method of cultivation pursued in 
R., Mr. Salter says, “The land is cultivated chiefly by women, 
children, and old men. They not only plough, but harrow, sow 
reap, mow, and harvest the crops,—the able-bodied men bell 
chiefly engaged either as soldiers, or as servants to their lords. 
or at work as mechanics in the towns. The plough, or rather 
grubber, is simply two pieces of iron set at right angles, with a 
pair of light shafts; this is drawn by one horse, whose labour 
depends upon the pressure of the hand that steers it. The im- 
plement was worth in the English market from 2s. 6d. to 3. Gd. 
The harrow, also, is peculiar, being constructed of a given num- 
ber of slabs of the fir-tree, with the spurs or branches left on, 
about 15 inches long; these slabs are fastened to two cross-bara, 
by means of a withe at each end, and of which the value could 
not be above Is. 6d. to 2s. The waggons are also of a very rude 
construction, and about the size adapted for a donkey to draw 
50s. to £5; but to this, in 


Mr. Salter found that the yield of the grain crops was, for Tye, 
on an average of years, from 24 to 3 times the sced sown; 

for wheat, barley. and oats, in the same proportion, He found 
neither turnips nor oats cultivated to any extent: cabbage being 
the chief vegetable in use for food. The shortness of the seasou 


isin some degree compensated for by the rapid growtin of Se. 


plant. Severe dronghts, however, are common; and on the st 
lands these very much impede sowing, which on his journey 
he observed that the straw in 
the corn-fields was “ perf green, and the grain, in.a milky 
state;" but, “in returning the same road nine days.afterwarls 
(14th Ang. 1842), thousands of acres were cul, and some GATte™ 
and thrashed for seeding the land forthe next crop, ¥lil ban 
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tices the want of adequate means of communication as another 
reason for the backward state of Russian agriculture; and a 
main obstacle to its improvement. In the interior “ the visitor 
will travel hundreds of miles over tracts of deep sand, seeing but 
a small portion of retentive loam. The depth of these sands 
renders it necessary to apply the labour of at least three horses 
to draw a light load for one on acommon road; and if it was not 
for the facility afforded by sledging in the winter, many parts 
would almost be shut ont froma market altogether.” offi- 
cial document, professing to give a coup dil of the progress of 
R. agriculture from 1844 to 1849, says: “ All systems of agri- 
culture seem to meet in R.; but the two principal ones are the 
culture libre and the assolement triennal. The others are only 
found in a few localities. The system of ewlture libre is general 
in the extremes of north and south. This system does not 
involve any strict order in the rotation of cultivation. In the 
sieppes of the south, this species of cultivation was first found, 
and took its rise there, as much from the abundance of arable 
land as in ignorance of a better way of using it; while, in the 
north, agriculture, in not restraining itself to any fixed rule, had 
a wiser aim,—that of laying hold of the best possible portions of 
the Incality. In the north the practice is to sow year after year, 
so long as the supply of manure will allow and the fields are not 
overgrown with weeds, Here agricultural labour and improve- 
ment are concentrated upon lands of small extent In this 
respect the lands of the north, regulated under local conditions, 
display fewer imperfections of system than the lands cultivated 
uM 


that of the assolement triennal, which begins as we advance | 


towards the south, and which has taken so fixed a hold there 
that it is universally adopted without regard to the differing 
characters of the localities. The principal objections to the sys- 
tem last mentioned may be summed up as follows: It gradually 
exhausts the soil, and cannot, by means supplied by itself, and 


t recourse to extraordinary assistance, preserve the ground | 


withow 

in its original fertility. This could not be retained. even were 
the cultivation conducted In the best sible manner, which, 
generally speaking, is far from being the case in Russia. The 
assolement triennal, as compared with other systems of agricul- 
ture, and especially with the alternative assolement, gives, from 
the same extent of ground, a smaller harvest, and, of course, a 
smaller profit. And, as under this system the agriculturist culti- 
vates only cereals, and those always of the same kind, his profit 
is subject to great fluctuations, and may almost be called acci- 
dental—a state of things from which must result grave incon- 
veniences. It is for this reason that in years of scarcity the price 
of cereals rises beyond all rule, and the consumer, in the humbler 
ranks of society, suffers terrible privation, especially as this sys- 
tem of cultivation excludes all the other vegetable productions, 
as well as the provender indispensable for the support of a 
variety of domestic animals, In prosperous years the result is 
not less unfavourable, because, in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary fall in the price of the cereals, which are everywhere the 
same, the producer loses the reward of his labour.” The same 
decument supplies the following observations on the soil and 
climate of Kas connected with its agricultural capabilities: 
“The immense extent of R. must necessarily canse it to in- 
elnde the utmost variety of soil and climate. As regards land 
unfit for cultivation, we have a rocky soil, shifting sands, and 
‘salt marshes. The rocky soil is very rare in E., and is found 
‘only in the north. The 
‘Places in the interior of K., and only on the banks of rivers: but 
‘on the other hand. they cover the vast plains ofthe steppe on the 
SE, on the borders of the empire; but they are still less frequent 
of occurrence than the salt marshes, which, as is well known, 


are deciled ohatacles to agriculture. But these three kinds of | 


land form in R. bat a very smail portion, comparatively speak- 
ing, of that devoted to agricultural purposes. It is enough to 
mention here those immense strata of Aumus, of vegetable earth, 
entirely foreign to the formation of the soil in rm Europe. 
These strata cover, in European Ra space of w the northern 
limits extend westward to 51°, and eastward to 57° N lat,; and 
the southern limits westward to 47°, and eastward to 54° N lat., 
which, hy an approximative calculation, gives a saperficies of 
87,000,000 deciatines. Besides, the banks of most of the rivers 
and streams of R. are gentle declivities, so that their overflow 
irrigates the adjacent land, and creates excellent pasturage. The 
climate of R. is far from being favourable to agrioulture. In the 
N portiona, in the govs. of Olmutz and Arkhangel, it is so cold 
that there is no possibility of cultivating cereals. The immense 
extent of R., eastwards,—ita distance from the Atlantic,—-and its 
slope northwards,—are so many causes why with us the real 
In another respect, very material to culture, namely, the 
distribution of warmth and of moisture throughout the various 
sensona of the year, R. is less favourably placed than the west of 


‘Europe, The northern district of the triennial assolement will | 


not allow the cultivator to labour more than from 4 to 5 months 
in the year, and even then, in certain ploces, he finds the ice and 
snow lingering into the spring, and sometimes into the summer. 
‘The climate of Western Europe, under the same degree of lat., is 
infinitely more temperate, in consequence of the constant in- 


fivence exercised upon It by the Atlantic ocean, so that the 
_ Spting seed-time ] 


ime can bezin in March, ani that of antummn can be 

poned till September, and take place, therefore, at the time 
ie equinoctial rains, or verynearthem. In K., inthe northern 
regions, and in a portion of the south at these 
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ing sands are also found in very few | 


region commences lower than in the rest of Europe. | 
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| the rains (the fields not having lost. the covering supplies 

| by winter); and in the autumn, cold rekon, enaoeee 
Saqnentiy, tie ming toed tines erence bagee Teor 

uently, t ng mé cannot n with us ontil 

siderably after the equinox—that is, in Anrt or May, a period 
when, instead of rain, we have often calm and dry weather, with 
east winds, very injurious to v The : 
time, six weeks before the equinox, is at a time when the flells 

| are exposed to the still scorching heat of summer. This impor- 
tant disadvantage has the result, that in R., in the districts we 
speak of, the term of all agricultural labour is moch shorter 
than in the west of Europe. Again, in consequence of our N 
position, the temp. is infinitely more variable with us 
Western Europe; that is to say, the transition from heat 
and vice terad, are more i more pti 

| ern portion of the central district which approaches the 
the Dnieper is, perhaps, that most favourably situated in 

| to climate, soll, and distribution of irrigation. Here the a 
extent of the agricultural year may be estimated at about 
months, The region of the steppes, commencing from 50° N lat. 
and advancing southwards, enjoys a far gentler climate. The 
winter is shorter, the summer is longer, so that the period of agri- 
cultural labour extends over from seven to nine months; but, on 
the other hand, the atmospheric variations in that region are so 
very sudden, unexpected, and violent. that they defy all the 
forethought of the Inbourer, These meteorologi ces exert 
a great influence, not only upon agricniture, but also upon the 
breeding of cattle. For example, in 1832-3 (though not a drop of 
rain fell for twenty consecutive months), the pasturages of the 
steppe furnished an ample supply of provender for the cattle, 
Mat in 1848-9 it was necessary to feed them in the stable for 

| ays.” 


eeed R. produces gold, silver, platina, and 
| copper, of all which the principal mines are in the 
| Asiatic part of the empire; but imports quicksilver, 
tin, and zinc. The semi-metals are rare. 
Gold mines.) The following are the quantities of the precious 
| metals raised in all the mines in the Russian dominions during 
10 years from 1820 to 1829, inclusive : 
Poods, Lbs. Lhs. avoir; 
Lél4 29 = 65.890 
11451 1 = 412946 


The workings of the gold mines of Stberia and the Ural in 
1846, are stated, from official sources, to have far transcended 
the yield of any former year. The total quantity received in 
that year at the mint is given at 1,722 poods, 29 pounds, 87 zolt- 
nicks, The pood is equal to 36 Iba. 1 oz. 11 drams Engiish; 40 
pounds Russian go to the pood; and 94 zoltnicks to the pound. 
The value of the gold produced in 1546 was roughly estimated at 
about £4,000,000, The rate of production of the mines from the 
year 1829 to 1846 was as follows, taking, for the sake of brevity, 


every third year: 
Pools, Ponnds. 
1879, . 814 
1892, 410 
1835, 


a 


to 
6 


=| 
Athi 


Gol d, # * 
Bilver, i 


Zolts. 
61 
8 
éo 
Be 
60 
87 


1846, ‘ - 722 
The agrregate quantity of the eighteen years represented 
| 12.624 poods, 28 pounds, #4 zols, ronghly estimated in valoe at 

£279,000,000. In the ten years preceding. from 1819 to 1828, the 
mines of the Ural only being worked, the yield had advanced 
trom 40} poods of gold in the first year to nearly 318 poods in 
the last year; the aggregate prodoct of the ten years being 1,711 
| poois, of the valne of about £3,940,000. In the existence 
of gold. not before suspected, was ascertained in Siberia. The 
first mines discovered were, however, too poor to defray the 
charges of working, and further research was for a short time 
| abandoned. In the first four years the gold prodoced had only 
| increased from 5 poods 52] pounds to 36 42| pounds. In 
1834 production took a great start at 65 poods 18 pounds, and in 
every successive year since has been ascending wninterruptedly. 
| In 1842, twelve years after the discovery and first working, the 
Siberian gold mines yielded 682 poods, exclusive of 30 poods of 
id more extracted from the silver of the mines of Kolyvan,_ 
against 310 poods for the same year from the mines of the Ural, 
still so rich, though no longer pre-eminent in production. We have 
seen returns estimating the produce for 1547 at 1,625 poods; and 
for 1848 at upwards of 2.000 poods, The mines are situnted 
principally in the Ural and Altai mountains, and the lower range 
of hills which surround Nertchinsk, in Siberia, The mines 
which gold is found belong partly to the imperial domains, and 
partly to private individuals, They eccur in the largest mum- 
bers in the neighbourhood of Yekatherinenburg, in the gov. of 
Perm, which is the seat of the superior administration of all the 
mines of Perm and Siberia. Gold-washings exist in the district 
of Wertchourle, in the gov. of Perm. Large quantities of gold. 
are also found in Eastern. Siberia. ‘The mines on the Ural were 
| nat worked until 1814, and those on the Altai not before 1830 
The gold found in the sand is of various forms and weig 
weighing 16 and even 24 lbs. have been discovered ; 
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the shape in which it is chiefly found is a finesand. The mines | 


hunters are compelled to obtain a license fi 
finance. The crown has a royalty of from 20 to 24 per cent. on 
and every roo of gold pays four rubles for | 
7 poses. 5 ab - 


St. Petersburg academy for the year 1849, contains the official | 
returns of the total amount of gold obtained in the year 1847. | 
The following table refers only to the mines on the Ural, which | 
it will be seen are by no means so productive as the mines in | 


L FROM THE CROWN MINES ON THE URAL 


Foxit 
Yekatherinenburg, 
aE “ 
Gowblagodatsk, . - 10 
Total, 4 127 
Il. FROM PRIVATE MINES. 

Poods. 
Werch Isetsk, 48 

Kactinsk Kaschtimsk, 13 
Nijni-Tagilsk, 28 
3 ote 3 a7 
, Newiansk, 19 
Krewstowosd wis 18 
‘Weewoloshskisch, 6 
Wershni Ufaleisk, 2 
Tttabansk, . 10 
Other mines, 18 


Total, . 196 

' 1a pi | in the sa ar tl | tity 
Dire geims Ta ths piectieg gous ee gretacs ven LOTT Bea 

Platina is found in the Ural mountains; the mines 
being worked by the government and by private 
persons. The quantity produced annually has de- 
creased very much of late years. In 1838 it ave- 
raged about 40 , while in 1847 it did not 
amount to 2, and in the following year a very little 
more. The present price is about 3,600 silver ru- 
bles per pood. France is the chief recipient of the 
platina exported from R.—4Silver is found in the 
Altai and Nertschinski mountains. The latter pro- 
duce on an average about 207 poods annually. Some 
silver mines exist also in the Ural mountains, but 
were only discovered in 1834. The total quantity 


of silver produced in 1846 was 1,191 poods.—R. pos- | 


sesses vast quantities of iron ore in all parts of the 
empire; many of the inland lakes and bogs are very 
ers of iron stone. The ore gained from the 

r is used principally for the casting of cannon. 
The best lake and bog-iron is found in and about the 
sea of Tuma, 150 wersts from Petrosawodsk; this 
sea seems to be inexhaustible. Since 1774 more 
than 30,000 guns have been east by the imperial 
foundry at Petrosawodsk, which uses ° annually 
about 300,000 poods lake iron, and 100,000 poods bog 


iron. Its average annual produce is estimated at 
173,922 poods of various kinds of iron, valued at 


693,173 silver rubles. The foundries in Finland pro- 
duce annually about 15,000 poods bar iron. ose 
on the Ural, oat Caucasus, and on the Car- 
pathians, are estim to produce 6,000,000 pood, 
of the best iron annually, 2 ate bi that dl ers 
anchors, cannons, &c.—The copper resources of R. 
are equal perhaps in value to the iron. The upper 
mines are all in South Siberia, in the districts of 
Salonetz, Ural, and Altai, from whence it is carried | 
a wap aia: by means of Saris The official re- 
urns state the quantity annually gained at 250, 

poods. In 1847 — od re ad 










import and papocs oF oni 30.35 | 


{and Kertschinski mountains, and is 


| opal, and 


| skian lake, those: in 


The quantity exported amounts annually to about 
150,000 poods. It was in— | 
1845, 1846. B47. 

82,963 poods, 126,646 poods, 133,113 poods. 
The finest copper is produced from the Pash-Kow 
mines, from which about 50,000 poods are annually 
brought into marketat Petersburg. Its price is about 

rubles 25 kopecks per cwt. e export of cop 
ore is prohibited.—Lead is only found in the Altai 
frerore im- 


rted in piel quantities, as will be shown by the 
following igures : 
Pi 053.491 447 433 pal 
Sheet, 44,463 30,042 poods. 


Saltpetre, alum, nitre, sal-ammoniac, vitriol, and 
natron, are abundant.—R. contains several | 
beds of coal, on the sea of Azov, between the Dnie.. 

r and the Donetz, in Siberia and in Caucasia. 

eof these districts are said to produce a better 
coal than even the best English. The anthracite 
coal found at Gruschefka in the Cossack ake 
is represented to contain 93°70 per cent. combustible 


| matter, and only from 3 to 4 per cent. incombustible 


orashes. The coal mines are, however, very little 
worked; the quantity raised in 1830 was 486,799 
poods; and in 1836, 567,765 poods. The absence 
of the proper means of communication, and the 
enormous distance of the mines from any market, 
together with the low prices of wood for fuel, are 


| the chief causes of the neglect of this valuable re- 


source of wealth. The coal imported from England 
in 1848 was 63,721 chaldrons.—Of the precious 
stones R. possesses the common topaz, the semi- 
e jacinth. The beryl and chrysolite are 
found near Ikaterinburg. Green felspar, and beauti- 
ful red and green jasper are abundant in the Alaun- 
ian mountains; and the curious and beautiful 
malachite is wrought in Siberia. Fine white marble 
presents itself in some parts; and granite of every 
ind, from the finest to the coarsest, exists in the 
primitive ranges.—Salt forms a considerable branch 
of interior commerce. Of this mineral there are three 
kinds, namely, rock-salt, lake-salt, and that obtained 
from brine-springs, or manufactured from sea-water. 
The chief mines of rock-salt are in the vicinity of 
Ilek, in the gov. of Orenburg, in the vicinity of 
Astrakhan, and on the Vilui, in Irkutsk, in Eastern 
Siberia. The most productive salt lakes are the El- 
ton, those in the vicinity of Astrakhan, the Indur- 
he gov. of Kholyvan, and 
those in Taurida. The bay-salt is either boiled 
from the brine of salt-springs, or from sea-water. 
The most productive and numerous salt-springs are 
on the Kama, in the vicinity of Solikamskoi, in the 
gov. of Perm; on the Lovat near Staraya-Rosa; 
on the Donetz near Backmut and Tor; on the Vol- 
ga near Totna and Balachna; in Taurida, and on 
the isle of Taman; on the Diina near Ustiug; and 
on the Angara near Irkutsk. The most productive 
of these are those of Solikamskoi, which annually 
yield more than 216,000,000 tbs. Two-ninths of 
this are royal property, and the residue belongs 
| Sonali to the family of Strogonoff. The sea-salt 
: fractured at Arkhangel amounts to 7,800,000 
Ibs. annually. 
Fisheries.) The inland fisheries of R. are a source 
of considerable wealth and commerce. The fisher- 
ies of the Ural, the Volga, and other waters of the 





caviar and isinglass, both articles of exportation 
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Poods.. |The total annual value of the sturgeon al 
The . Sy ann Ine of the sturgeon alo 
_ Pivate mins polocek "83984 | caught in the waters of Astrakhan, the Ku 
. = ee the Yemba, is computed at 1,760,405 rubles, .« 
Totah. 4 254,509 | £352,000. Besides sturgeon, however, a «great 
eS See een : a a) indira Gand afd 
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many other kinds of fish are caught. Tnclnaiva of 


the seal-fishery, the total value of the Caspian fish- | 


eries has been estimated at 2,500,000 rubles, or 
£500,000. ‘The mode of fishing,” says Lord 
Londonderry, “ varies according to the season. U 
on the banks of the Ural the winter-fishery is the 
most interesting. Preparations are made for it, in 
the month of June, by closing, near the town of 
Ouralk, the passage to the swarm of sturgeons 
which ascend the river to hibernate near the head 
of it. A kind of barrier, formed with palisades and 
nets to fill up the interstices, is fixed for this p 

in the bed of the river; all fishing and even naviga- 
tion are then forbidden, for an extent of 200 versts 
= 133 m., down the river, all which space becomes 
gradually filled with an almost incredible number 
of fish. After a trial has been made in the first 
week of the month of December, the grand fisheries 
commence afew days before Christmas. All the 
Cossacks colonised upon the banks of the river may 
take part inthem. The reserved space of 200 versts 
is then divided into several sections, and the fishery 
at each must be terminated in one day.” 

Animal kingdom.| In some of the southern parts 
of R. dromedaries are found, but their number is few. 
Sheep abound everywhere, except in the more 
northern s; their wool, however, is said to be 
eoarse. ‘The small Tauridan has long silky wool. 
The Spanish breed has been introduced into Lesser 
Russia and Poland. An excellent breed, with wool 


equal to the English, is produced in the islands of 


Oesel and Dagho. The Kirghissian sheep is larger 
than a new-born calf, and | an enormous tail, 
which frequently produces from 20 to 30 lbs. of tal- 
low. In the Crimea, a Tartar peasant will frequent- 
ly esa 1,000 sheep; while an opulent flock is 
estimated at 50,000; those of the whole peninsula 
amounting, it is supposed, to 7,000,000. Their 
wool is coarse, but the Tauridan lamb-skins furnish 
avery pretty fur. The principal localities in the 
Russian empire, in which the breeding of sheep is 
carried on, are in the south, the Crimea and the 
Ukraine; and in the Baltic provs. of Livonia, Estho- 
nia, and Kurland; the rat of sheep of the finer 
kinds of fleece, was in 1846, 7,763,000; producin 

582,000 poods of wool. Merinos were introduce 

‘into R. in 1813, but this breed as well as every other 
‘has been very much neglected, and the general 
quality of the wool produced is poor. The best 
breed of sheep is the Zigaian in Bessarabia. Only 
the finer kinda of wool are im rted into Ryans 
large amount of coarse ity is exported annually. 
The amounts for the a les from 1842 to 1847 
were the following: ' 


IMPORTS. 
1842. «1843.0 «1844. = 1845. SH. si 
poods, poods. a poods. poods., 8. 
(27,788 | 26,075 seeTT 43,414 650,779 656,176 
1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. eee 
56,607 532,686 Lrerh 783,588 763 434,980 


The duty on raw wool is 1 ruble 90 kopecks per 
ood. The prices of wool range from 4 rubles 58 
copecks to 6 rubles. The most im it markets 
are in Charkov, Odessa, Riga, and Warsaw. Goats 
and swine abound in the European part of the em- 
i, te : llel. The chamois is found 
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horses are well known; and have been much 
improved by the introduction of the Turkish and 
Arabian breeds. Wild horses are found in the 
steppes of the Don. Black cattle are numerous, on ac- 
count of the vast quantity of pasturage almost every- 
where to be found, and which would be turned to 
still better account were the people more industrious: 
many of the richest pasture-grounds are totally 
neglected, and the luxuriant grass is suffered to rot. 


| Cattle decrease in size as we advance north; those 


of Arkhangel, however, are of the large Dutch 
breed. In Russian Lapland, rein-deer are numer- 
ous, and perform the different offices of the horse, 
the cow, and the sheep. In Kamtchatka, dogs are 
used instead of this useful animal. The formidable 
urus, or bison, is still found in the Caucasian moun- 
tains and in the Polish forests; the argali, or wild 
sheep, is yet hunted in Southern Siberia; the ibex, 
or rock-goat, is frequent on the Caucasian precipices; 
and large s roam in the Baikalian mountains, 
with the musk-deer and wild boar. Wolves, bears, 
and lynxes are common, Several species of hares, 
little known in other regions, are found in Siberia; 
the castor, or beaver is an inhabitant of the Jenisei; 
the walrus, or large seal, once termed the sea- 
horse, is common on the Arctic shores, while the 
common seal is found in the sea of Azof and the 
Black sea.—Geese of various species, ducks, turkeys, 
hens, and pigeons, are common in R. Among the 
wild birds are vultures, falcons, owls, ravens, crows, 
cuckoos, wood-peckers, ice-birds, bee-birds, lap- 
wings, divers, ducks, albatrosses, petrels, pelicans, 
mews, sea-swallows, herons—of which one species 
yields the plume worn by the wealthy Kirghises— 
snipes, water-fowls, bustards, pheasants, partridges, 
blackeocks, woodecocks, the sit ie m., 
wild-pigeons, Jarks, starlings, and many others. 
Singing birds are upon the whole rare.—Eels, shell- 
fish, cod, salmon, soles, perches, mackarels, D nag 
herrings, carps, sterlets, sturgeon, sharks, skates, 
lampreys, and a variety of other species, are found 
in the seas and rivers of this kingdom.—Among the 
most valuable insects of R. is the Polish chermes, or 
| cochineal, the scarlet grains of which are sometimes 
sold for 2 or 3 rubles per pound. The silk-worm is 
reared in Taurida and the Ukraine. There are 
several kinds of flies, one of which is very destruc- 
tive to the rein-deer. i epee found the 
campasis, or pine-caterpillar (Bostrichus piny 
ie tod caiatidca. tha Agee aie 
| tarantula and cantharides. e or- 
sitens is very dangerous in the south of Taurida. 
Corals are found in different places. The Teredo 
navalis, so destructive to naval timber, infests the 
Black sea. ATONE the amphibious animals are 
turtles, frogs, lizards, and vipers, particule y the 
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anufactures.| The exertions of the Russian 
government to establish manufactures have been 
great and unremitting, even to neglecting the culti- 
vation of the soil; and the number of manufactures 
of different kinds now established within Russia ex- 
ceeds 8,000, giving employment to above 500,000 
workmen. In 1802, R. possessed 2,364 manufac- 
tories; in 1815 she had 3,253; in 1823, 4,500; im 
1844, 6,855. The number of persons employed in 
those manufactures In 1803, was 95,178; im 1844 it 
1804 produced but 2,800,000 arshines, in 1819 pr 
pif ufactories 














{steppes inhabits the vicinity of the Black sea. The | duced 6,000,000 arshines. ‘The cotton-manufsetori 

if lleed of horses th mony places is excellent, strong, | produced in 1819 just five times the quantity whiet 
|{ ‘and beantiful. ‘The steeds of Lithuania are noted | they did in 1803. The sugar. retineries on Uo ' , 
|, Reset, and thous a Conn for see. "he| led 33,09 pot n 14 A000 ewe 
|} horses land and the Ukraine are sma eT Ee Oe ae ed ie! ~ 
scree Polaint. atu the «“ Beyond the old Muscovite manufacture of sheeting, A 
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cordage, the famous Russian leather prepared with 
the birch, tar, and soap, there is no Ee article suf- 
ficiently good or cheap to obtain any sale, except 
aden ite shelter of excessive duties on those es 
duced abroad.” The manufacturing industry of R. 
is far in arrear of that of Germany and even Austria. 
—The tanned leather of R. (yuft) is the finest in 
Europe; and so jealous are the Russians of their 
yre-eminence in this article, that nothing certain 

yet been ascertained respecting their mode of 
tanning. The best tanneries are at Serpuchof, Bel- 
of. and Tula. Bremner says that numerous herds 
of goats are kept throughout R. for the sake of their 
hides, from which morocco leather is manufactured ; 
but the morocco of Kasan, and the sole leather, are 
quite inferior to that of England. The number of 
tanneries in 1824 was 1,784.—The manufacture of 
isinglass and of caviar may be said to be exclusively 
Russian. The former is made of the bladder of the 
pat Sat the latter, of the roe of the same fish. 
The banks of the Volga and the Ural are the princi- 
pal seats of these manufactures.—Soap is manufac- 
tured to such an extent as not only to supply the 
internal demand, but also to afford very large 
quantities for exportation. It is chiefly manufac- 
tured by Russian burghers, merchants, and boors. 
The soa ost esteemed are those of Kostroma, 
Vologda, Kasan, Arsaniew, Moscow, Tzaritzin, Mu- 
rom, &e. The number of soap and candle manu- 
factures in 1824 was 1,023.—The cultivation of the 
vine in the southern provs. of R. has been much en- 
couraged by the government, but the quantity of 
wine produced is still very insignificant compared 
with what is eee from foreign countries, and 
especially from France. The consumption of beer 
is small; there is but one brewery in St. Petersburg 
which produces English ale and Bavarian beer, the 
last of inferior quality, as there is a want of the 
principal thing necessary to its preservation—good 
cellars. The importation of foreign beer is prohibit- 
ed, with the exception of porter, on which a high 
duty is levied; it is paid on about 90,000 bottles, 
annually. The quantity of spirits consumed is 
enormous. Although much of the brandy drunk 
in R. is distilled from the eae still the quan- 
tity of corn required for the distilleries during 
the eh ear was 18,000,000 bushels; yet the 
withdrawal of this quantity from the food market 
has had no sensible effect on the price of grain.— 
The beer of Riga is esteemed the best. Large 
quantities of quass, and mead, birch-wine, cher- 
ry-wine, and other varieties of vinous liquors, 
are also brewed. The distillation of’ brandy is a 
royal monopoly, and is very extensive and profita- 
ble.—The manufactures of potash and saltpetre are 
considerable; amounting in 1824 to 218. Pitch and 
tar are also very important articles of manufacture 
in this country.—In dyeing, the Russians have at- 
tained great perfection in almost all its branches, 
paititelacly in the dyeing of fur and leather, wherein 
they are unrivalled.—Sailcloth and cordage manu- 
factures are upon a large scale, and furnish one of 
the most important articles of exportation. Very 
large manufactories of these are maintained by the 
Crown at St. Petersburg, Arkhangel, and Novgorod. 
The quantity of cordage manufactured in 1848 was 
647,000 —Linen manufactories are numerous, 
but chiefly confined to coarse cloths, stripes, and 
table-cloths. Fine napkins, printed linens, and a 
small quantity of linens of superior quality, are also 


manufactured; and a cambric manufactory was es- | 


tablished at Yamburg by Catharine II. The finest 
and best Russian linens come from’ the gov. of 
Arkhangel; they are of equal breadth to those of 
ether countries, but not so well bleached. The 
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linens made in other parts of the country are not 


'above 14 inches wide. In 1841, 51,929 pieces of 
| sailcloth, 2,822,538 arshines, 1 arshine = 28 Eng- 


lish inches of diaper, and 1,638,646 arshines of 
crash, were exported from St. Petersburg.—The 
cotton manufacture has made great progress of late 
years. ‘To show what progress Kk. is making in 
manufactures, it may be stated,” says Mr. Bremner, 


| that there are no fewer than 187 manufactories of 


various kinds in or near the capital. Many of these 
are worthy of especial notice, but we can mention 
only the celebrated and interesting Alexandrofsky- 
Zavod, which stands about 6 m. from the.city. 
This is one of the largest manufacturing establish- 
ments to be met with on the continent, there being 
about 3,000 free labourers employed in it, and 1,000 
boys and girls from the Foundling hospital. Cot- 


ton, linen, table-cloths, quilts, sailcloth, and play- 


ing-cards, are here manufactured on a very exten- 
sive scale; the men being employed in the hemp 
and flax departments, and the children on the cotton 
and linen. There is also a very extensive fabric of 
weaving and spinning machinery, steam-engines, 
&c.; but we were given to understand that (as we 
have usually found regarding such establishments 


: pe the emperor can procure steam-engines, and 
all kin 


s of machinery, much cheaper from England 
than he can make them at home.”—At the cloth ma- 
nufactories, the chief manufacture is coarse cloths, 
rincipally for the army, and a kind still coarser 
or the peasants and poor people: previous to 1790, , 
the Russian army was clothed with foreign woollens. 
The woollen goods manufactured within the coun- 
try in 1824 amounted in value to £2,613,974; the 
imports of woollen goods in that year to only 
£402,356. It is said that Russia now exports to 
Asia, and particularly to China, cloth to the annual 
value of 2,000,000 diver rubles. “It must be ad- 
mitted,” writes a British manufacturer in 1547, 
“that progress is making in the manufacture of 
black cloth in Poland and Riga, in the coarse and 
fine medium cloths of Moscow and the neighbour- 
hood within 40 or 60 versts. Their eae dnc | 
follow stil 
at considerable distance from the French manufac- 
ture. ages that any shoot visiting that coun- 
try might compliment eople upon the progress” 
os recollecting the facte that until within a few 
years, during which time they procured English 
machinery and English mechanics, as well as prac- 
tical chemists from France and Germany, who are 
in the receipt of very large salaries, nothing pass- 
able, of difficult manufacture, was produced in Ru 
sia. The wonder to me is that so much progress 
has been made, seeing the extraordinary protection 


that is given by government to every description of 


manufacture. For example, a good English black 


cloth that could be sold here for 7s. 6d., is equal to 

| their favourite manufacture from er 12s. per 
yard; but the duty upon ours being aln so = ae 

|its original cost prevents competition with n 

z E Pe epianing establish- 

i es- 


equal to 


or English cloth. The cotton-spinning es 


ments of R. have been failures; the prin 


| tablishments have, however, succeeded bees and 
they have a large outlet for these goods in the eastern 
tion of the & A itor 


portion of the empire. The h many of their 
first establishments, both in the woollen aa cotien 
manufactures, have great perseverance, and might 
have served their apprenticeship in Leeds or Man- 
chester, from the satete and management exhibited 
by them. Their want of water he non-ex- 


pow wer, th 


Russia, geologically speaking), ant 
factnrers to remove into the woods, 40 or 50 versts 
It is true that woods of the sily 
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beech, extending as they do for many miles around 
them, will last for many years; but the cost of fael 
under these favourable circumstances is so hea 

that it must prove very obstructive to their capabil- 
ity of competition with the western nations of Eu- 
rope, if they should ever be freed from the heavy 
tariff with which all foreign manufactures referred 
to are charged.” The manufacture of woollen yarns 
in R. is very small, but the manufacture of cloth 
forms one of the principal branches of R. industry. 
It is carried on principally in the govs. of Kursk, 
Moscow, Woronetz, Livonia, Esthonia, Orenburg, 
&e. The district of Moscow lately possessed 


stools, 9 steam, and 5,100 other machines. The 
dyes employed are principally imported. Odessa 


is the chief importing port. A large quantity of 

cloth is manufactured in Poland, but chiefly the 

finer qualities. Many of the manufacturers are 

foreigners. The duties on woollen stuffs, &c., are 

eM numerous. Chintzes are made in the vicinity 
tC 


. Petersburg, at Schlusselburg, and at Kras- | 


noi-selo. At the other manufactories, the goods 
worked are chiefly half chintzes, common cotton 
cloths, coarse muslins, and stockings.—Silk manu- 
factories are numerous. At these are fabricated 
velvets, taffeties, atlases, gold and silver tissues, 
Peruvians, brocades, and other varieties, especially 
beautiful hangings, similar, but inferior to those of 
Lyons. The principal localities in which silks are 
manufactured are Moscow and St. Petersburg. In 
the former city there were, in 1841, employed in silk 
manufactures, 135 factories, occupying 13,000 hands, 
770 ordinary, and 540 jacquard looms, 800 ordinary 
frames, and § steam-engines, and using in the course 
of the year about 30,000 s of raw silk. The 
total amount of raw silk imported into R. in 1845 
was 13,676 poods; in 1846, 14,719 poods; and in 
1848, 20,811 poods. The value of silk manufactures 
im in the same periods was in 1845, 3,460,248; 
in 1846, 3,502,495; and in 1847, 4,062,762 silver 
rubles. The silk imported is chiefly Italian, re- 
ceived from Holland; but there is some. Persian, 
Bukharian, and Chinese, and a small Fb eeiaatt 
obtained from the colony on the Achtuba.—The 
glass-works of St. Petersburg have long been cele- 
brated. Some of the largest mirrors in Europe have 
been made here. Until a very recent period, glass 
was an important article of importation into R.; 
that this is not the case now has arisen from the 
powerful assistance afforded to the native manufac- 
ture by the government. That the entire produc- 
tion must be very large now will be seen from the 


following amounts disposed of at the Nishgorod | 


market in 1847: 
Glass ground, : . 89.270 silver rnblea 
Ditto unground, =. 'n 25.200 = 
Crystal articles, , 89.270 - 
_ White or Bohemian glass, 139,770 * 
M glass, : 198,767 A 
Poland produced in 
1844. 1845. 1846. 
Window glass, : 22,213 30,084 23,885 
‘Ordinary glass vessels, 93,882 97,506 74,949 
Better sorta, “ 19,145 21,404 21,254 
Ground, 14,980 6,248 14,000 


The largest glass-house in Finland is in Neu- 
irch, which produces glass to the annual value of 
bout. 16,000 silver rubles. Mirrors of an unusually 
tory, which Se aeied by the Emperor Alexander, 
as.a school for this branch of industry. ‘The import 
duties on glass are very various. The importation 
of mi] ors and mirror-¢. re is prohibited.—As much 
h: : nk are 18 7 
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horse and ass hides, impressed with the hard seeds 


| Notwithstanding that iron is so abundant, and iron- 
foundries are seen wherever mines exist, yet the 
107 factories with 20,900 hands, 6,700 weaving | 
factures. The total amount of cast iron produced 


imported from England; the im 
free. The value (in silver rubles) of the machines 


| Clayed sugars, as well as refin 


made in the imperial fac- | 


ufactured at Tula as to supply a | 1841:— 
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great of the empire. Hat and felt making are 
carried on largely in every part of the empire; but 
the former are of a very inferior quality. The Tar- 
tars and Bashkirs are most expert in manufacturing 
the latter; some pieces of it, called voiloks, are ma 

so large as to cover a whole room.—Shagreen is 
manufactured at Astrakhan,’ rr wed by Tartars 
and Armenians. It is made of the best parts of the 


of certain plants, which being trodden on, mark the 
leather. It is exclusively a Russian manufacture 


Russians are far from being ed in iron manu- 
in R. is about 9,000,000 s annually. The only 
steel is made at Yekaterinburg, at a royal mannfac- 
tory, and is of very inferior cial! At Petrazavodsk,, 
in the gov. of Olonetz, is a large cannon-foundry,, 
where iron-cannon of excellent workmanship are 
cast. At this place, along with the other iron mines 
belonging to the Crown, in Siberia, all the cannon 
and warlike implements are founded. The Crown 
has four manufactories of fire-arms, and other war- 
like weapons, at Tula, Sestralic, Petrazavodsk, and 
Orel; but the works at any of these places could 
not, a few years ago, be compared with those of pri- 
vate individuals in England and Scotland, of a 
second or even third rank. They have latterly 
turned out ee 2 superior articles. The imperial 
factory at Tula, founded in 1712, produces ) 
muskets annually at a cost of between 20 and 24 
silver rubles a musket.—Machines for cotton and 
flax spinning and for cloth factories, are principall 
tion is duty 


imported was in— 


1842, 15445. 1844, 1845. 1846, 1847. 
517,208 975,386 1,315,692 1,630,529 1,918,972 1,654,847 


There are several large factories in full operation in 
Moscow, which produce locomotives fixed en- 
gines. Iron steamers have also been built which 

ave been very favourably reported on. The smaller 
kinds of machinery are e in great perfection, 
and the mechanics employed are in this instance 
chiefly Russians, The value of the machinery made 
in Moscow during 1848 amounted to 100,000 silver 
rubles, hardly a tenth of the value of the, quantity 
imported. ere are numerous powder-mills in the 
empire; those for the suppl y of the army are at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and: Kasan. Porcelain and 
earthenware manufactories exist in different of 
the country. The refining of sugar is carried on to 
a great extent at St. Petersburg, Riga, and Revel. 


sugars of all sorts, 
are sae gael to be gaat “ the duties on 
im raw sugars are vi igh. 

Chasinseos: jae ee Ee of R. has advanced 
considerably of late years. The exports consist 
almost entirely of raw produce. , 

The total value of the export trade of R. with 








foreign countries—deducting the exports of corn 
and grain—stood thus :— 
In 1880, . 58,091,399 rubles m=  £9,369,570 
1838, 70.562,252 11,381, 0 
1841, 75,999,670 12, 258,011 
Of grain and flour R. exported, ' 
In 1830, 18,733,616 rubles = £3,021,551 — 
15,156,678 444,625 
iad 10,382,509 , ierasoe 
_ The Journal de St. Pet ablished the fol- 
imports of RK. in- 


lowing returns of the exports 





100,000, 
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_ Exrorts—To foreign countries, 86,882,179 sell its agricultural produce all over Europe.—In 
To Finland, . 1,849,192 1846 there were exported over the European Asiatic {| 
SSS poaisaltis | boundaries :— } 
Total, 89,768,110silv.r. | Bor abroad, 98.880,964.5 +. / 
Importe—From foreign countries, 79,429,490 To Poland, : 2 9 339,930 | 
From Finland, ; 551,558 To Finland, . . 1,493,887 
From Poland, 820,541 Pa yo 
| a 102,714,781,6 r. 
Balance in favour of Russia, : 8,964,521 silv, Fr. Imported from abroad, = 84.958,998,5 r. 
‘otal foreign exports, from 1838 to 1841, exclu- From Poland, 1,316,268 
sive of corn :— From Finland, 720,523 | 
In 1838, 70,562,252 silv. rT. ‘ 86,995, 789.5 5. | 
a peat pach Gold and silver coin, and in bars, im- —"* | 
5 | from al ‘ 9,744.263,5 r. 7 
1841, . . - 75,999,670 - From Poland, 1,473,106 \ 
The increase which took place in 1841 is ac- i 
counted for by the extraordin development of 11,217,369 
the relations between R. and China during that | er mre “Vaataniys E 
year. The latter had never before sent so large a ace foreign countries, 2,978.817 | 
quantity of tea, to the market of Kiakhta. eects | 
Total of imports from 1838 to 1841 :— downs tolal oficaport wed axpart frail, 546 | ‘i 
In 1838, ¥ 69,693,824 sily. r. is therefore : ‘ . 219,989,907 uF 
1839, . 69,993,589 In 1845 the sum total of import and ¥ 
1840, : * = 76,726,111 export trade was I " 90,425,481 ie 
~ 1841, : ] = 79,429,490 The surplus of ‘1846 of import and ¥ pa ‘ ay oe ie 
It a . by official returns, that the importa- sel adage A oe os eee ae 
tions Re 1845 were much larger than in 1844,| The exportation of the principal articles of com- {| 
though in the last-mentioned year the importation | merce, er eal with the two preceding years, 
|} of foreign g exceeded that of 1843. The ex- | gives the following results :— “3 
|}. portations of 1845 were below those of 1844. This | 1844. 1845. 1844. 
‘ arose in from the very large amount of the | Hemp, 2,970,636 2,841,718 2,695,652 poods, 
exportations in 1844, and in’ part from the cropsin | [i% Seeneer! sstaiey | case ee 
the Baltic and western provs. in 1845 having fallen | potash, 300.256 247.346 Isa6og " | 
short: notwithstanding this, there were larger shi Wool, 844,254 783,588 498,768 + 
ments than usual from St. Petersburg and Arkh-| Brushes, . 70,450 84.638 80,851 4 . 
: NN | 4 Iron, . 781,084 817,020 691,205 = hi! 
angel, as well as of grain from Odessa. The fol-| Connor, | 85.342 sooes | lneede i 
lowing were the results of the year 1845, sofaras|  Lintseed —— 1.390.645 1994149 7 at 
| 4 : 390, 1,394,149 928,326 ch he 
concerns produce and merchandise: Exportation to sexap Ce eel dt aes Ene he 
foreign parts, 18,950,348 silver rubles; to Poland, | Rew hides, 1018058 1322097 1119522 | 
2,295,008 ; to Finland, 1,321,939; making a total of | Russialeather, 794,789 921,093 1,169,162 4 NM 
92,567,345 = £20,820,000. Importations from fo-| Corn," . 16,340,023 16,527,731 28,929,916 ww 3) 
reign parts, 81,234,566; from Poland, 1,093,697 ; In 1848, R. imported from Turkey-in-Asia tothe $|_ ; 
from Finland, 853,109; making a total of 83,161,372 | value of £136,976, two-thirds of which consisted of i> 


= £18,710,000. The cen Saar ee for 1845 ex- 
ceeded the importations, therefore, by the sum of 
about £2,110,000. The total importation of coin 
and precious metals amounted to 9,041,540 r. = 
£2,340,000, and the exportations to 5,655,324 r. = 
£1,589,000. 

The increasing commercial relations of R. were 
thus set forth by a French writer in 1847: “' Thewhole 
of Russian commerce now amounts to 713,000,000 
frances, or 2,200,000 tons. In 1835 the figure was 
485,000,000. Thisis small fora nation of 60,000,000, 
but its trade is daily taking new pei Syd 
This 713,000,000 worth of ¢ to which |60) or 
70,000,000 in precious metals must be added—is thus 
divided: Imports, 333,000,000; exports, 380,000,000. 
a, land, the trade is about 300,000,000, of which 

000,000 are by the frontiers of Poland and Fin- 
land. The maritime trade, precious metals in- 
rede ac to 470,000,000, of which 150,000,000 
to the Black sea, and 320,000,000 to the Baltic and 
sea of Azof. Her trade with the North amounts to 
380,000,000, of which England receives 210,000,000; 
France, 55,000,000; Southern Europe and Levant, 
170,000,000; America, 40,000,000. In 1846, the 
trade with China had risen to 60,000,000. This lat- 
andi e which be nit end «ns Kiakh oy on 

» Imcreases every year. RK. supplies China wit 
this article were sent by this road into R. in 1846, 
of which two-thirds is of superior quality. The 








ufactures, at the same time that it expects to 





lows : 
Kirghiz steppes, £238,041; Khiva, £6,346; Bok- 
| hara, £39,154; Tashkend, £38,704; Kokhan, £736; 


1849, 31,760,318 


follows :— 


woven cotton fabrics. From Persia the imports 
were valued at £626,805, two-thirds of. which con- 
— bo woven cotton, ait, ane poo fabrics. 

rom the Kirghiz steppes the value of her imports 
was £229,792, nearly oe half of which consisted of 
cattle. From Khiva the imports were £12,479, 
chiefly dye-stuffs and raw cotton. From Bokhara 


the imports were £108,480, one-half of which con 


sisted of cotton fabrics. From Tashkend the im- 


ports were £76,241: from Kokhan, £6,923; from 
ina, £868,363; and from other countries, chiefly _ 


beyond the Caucasus, £66,989 ; being a total of im- 
pre from various countries in Asia of £2,133,048. 
The i of R. to these parts were, in 1848, as fol- 

oTurkey-in-Asia, £76,093; Persia, £103,780; 


China, £865,849; total of exports to Asiatic coun- 


| tries, £1,368,703. The value, both of imports and 
ae appears to average nearly the same amount, 
ken in a series of 


exports for 1848 an 
as follows :— 


ears. The revenue and 


Customs revenue, 

1848, 31,220,149 r. = yee al 
at 192.366, 36.190 ‘98,854,028 
The exports of 1850 were partly distributed, as 
rr 







French writer forcibly argues inst R.continu-| By the frontier of Europe, . 83,133.48 r, = £12,470,002— Lr 
‘ing a system of ibiti i rit » . Of Asia, . 17,222,954 1,122,295" }) 


For the cing Aaa 





[ 1849 were officially reported 


_.. Value of Exports. 
179,115,125 r. = £26,867,269 _ 
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“would not such articles have paid before they reached Europe? | 


‘The following is an official statement, in silver rubles, of the trade 


ee a 


The silver ruble is estimated in the above calcu- 


ried on between the two countries at the present time, See ar- 
ticle KiakntTa.—The Russian trade in the Caspian is not only 
carried on with Persia, but also with all the independent Tarta- 
rian tribes to the E and SE, with Kashgar and Yarkand, in 
Lesser Bucharia, with the western part of Tibet, and the fertile 
vale of Cashmere. Russian caravans of 500 or 600 persons have 
even come on horseback to the fair of Ghertokh, or Ghertope, 
and by supplying the Tibetians with coral beads, cut up the trade 
in that asceb peta est hy ae hs chief mate orate 
commerce are Astrah nburg, Guriel, Derbent, Tarku, o, | ; 
and Sallian. See articles AsTRAKHAN, Bow Hara, and Karva. One | ridge Pygmale reagb len 
good result has already taken place since the Russians became mas- | 
ters of Northern Turkistan: caravans can now traverse the Kir- 
ghissian steppe with safety, whether from Bokhara or Kokhan on 
the 8, or Russia on the N. The intercourse is laid open, and in- 
stead of plundering and pillaging caravans and travellers as for- 
merly, the Kirghissians now escort and protect them. The value of 
goods sent to Bokhara by the caravans now amounts to 20,000,000 
r.annnally. “A good deal has been said about the Russian trade | 
with Asia, and the power which R. may come to possess of trans- 
forming the present maritime commerce betwixt Europe and Asia 
into a land-commerce through her Asiatic possessions. In a 
work recently published at Berlin it is remarked that KR. already 
possesses a commercial route into the heart of the Chinese em- 
pire by way of Kiakhta; and that Orenburg may already be 
considered as an entrepot of the Russian commerce with China, 
Bocharia, Tibet, Cashmere. and India; while with Bagdad and 
Georgia easy communications already exist, Bot we must re- 
mark,” gays a well-informed writer, “that although it might be | 
in the power of R. at this moment to enlarge her Asiatic land- 
commerce, still she would necessarily be compelled to be very 
wary in ber motions on her Asiatic frontiers, where she might 
s00n come into collision with a far more formidable power than 
her own, which could certainly easily strip her of a large part of her 
Asiatic territories in the event of a war. Besides the sovereignty 
of the seas seems to be the necessary condition on which the 
 soesienrtbal the commerce betwixt Europe and Asia must be 
Id. For suppose R. were at this moment mistress of India, but 
not of the seas which wash its shores, how long could she pre- 
serve the integrity of her new dominions, and the commercial 
intercourse of their various regions? Again, the fact seems to be 
lost sight of in the speculations of the Berlin economist, that al- | 
though a great inland trade may have formerly existed between 
Europe and India, yet the character of that commerce was en- 
tirely different in ancient times from what it would now be. The 
merchandise which India then sent to Europe consisted of arti- 
eles of great value but small bulk, such as pearls, diamonda, silk 


The principal imports are 















subjects. Great nombers 


| Baltic ports, . . . . . 


stuffs, and jewellery, which could be easily transported on a few Ports in the Black sea, 
beasts of Racdehonoa IM how very different must be the means and ats White sea, . 
routes of conveyance adopted for the purposes of the modern Caspian sea, 


commerce of this 2 aed the chief articles of which are tea, 

rice, sugar, saltpetre, and other bulky commodities? A vessel 

manned with 50 or 60 hands will transport as much merchandise 
from India to any given distance as a caravan of 4,000 camels 
and 400 conductors, without counting their escort. And unless 
we suppose R. to have made herself mistress of all the interven- 
ing territories what an amount of custom and transit-duties | 


With cargoes, .. . 
In ballast, . + it * 


R. has not yet been able to expedite a single mercantile expedi- 
tion into China; all her trade with that power is yet strictly 
transacted at the frontier-settlement of Kiakhta. The trade with 
Bucharia, China, and Bokhara, is more direct, and R. might be 
able to procure Indian merchandise through the medium of these 
par but then this trade — Paap ee 2 

‘depredations of the nomadic hordes tral Asia; andasto 
the commerce betwixt the countries we have now mentioned | 


and Northern India, that again would lie at the mercy of such porta, 
wild tribes as the Afghans and inhabitants of Cabul. If the late Ports gether, ese 
treaty is strictly preserved, the commercial intercourse of R. and se . 






Tiflis become rich entrepots between these countries, provided 

‘ersinns make that progress in civilization which is neces- | 
sary for the support of an active trade under any cireumstances. ea 
of R, with her Transcaucasian territories and in the Caspian sea: In ballast, =... . 


chonrs from R. [prinefpal articles):-~ 
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ton, &c. Furs are exported by 
The maritime trade with Turkey was wholly in the hands of the 
Greeks, but is totally distinct the foreign European 


Caspian sea, 


| frontiers of both countries. The chief commerce with Tur- 
key fs caried on, by way of Taganrog, with nstan 


merce which R. enjoys by means of these seas, See article Tur- 
KEY.—The inland commerce of R. is that conducted in Siberia 
between the stationary inhabitants and the various 
tribes subject to the Russian sceptre, and that which is cond 
are permitted to interfere in 
this trade, which is confined wholly to natives and to Roselan 
of Bucharians are settled in different 
places of Siberia and Russian Tartary, who carry on a correspon- 
dence through different parts of the papi as well as with their 
brethren of the same nation in Persia, 
Hindostan. ‘Tobolski is chief centre of the Siberian inland com- 
merce, being frequented not only by Eussians 
| also by Bucharians, Hindus, and Calmucks. The interior com- 
| merce of European Russia is far more considerable. The cities 
of Moscow, Tula, Jaroslav, Novgorod, Volotschok, Pleskof, 
Twer, and Smolensko, are all noted for their inland commerce. 
| Makerief had a great annual fair in July, one of the most impor- 
tant in all Russia, being every way equal to the most celebrated 
fairs in Europe, such as those of 
| 1810, the buildings appropriated for magazines and shops were 
entirely burnt bown, and the fair was removed to Nijny-Novgo- 
rod, about 50 m. higher up the Volga. See article Nuwr-Nov- 
eorop.—The chief articles of exportation from the Russian ports 
in the Baltic, are leather, hemp, flax, tallow, iron, tar, pitch, 
lintseed, ashes, timber, and grain. The best hemp comes from 
Riga and St. Petersborg; that from the other Baltic ports is in- 
ferior in quality, and proportionably dearer. The best flax like- 
wise comes from these two ports; but the quantity exported from 
St. Petersburg bears no comparison to that from Riga. Tallow 
| is cheaper at St. Petersburg than in the other Baltic ports; and 
it is also the best place for iron. The best lintseed is that of Riga 
and Pernan. Timber is chiefly exported from 
| va, Riga, Pernan, and Wyborg; oak timber 
best tar is from Archangel; the best ashes are those of St. Peters- 
burg and Riga. Grain is chiefly exported from 
Leiban, and barley from the island of Oesel. See articles | 
ANGEL, Perersecec, and Rica. The following is an official 
statement of the number of vessels which povtlen 
| in 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848:— 


1845. 1846, 1847. 
2,987 3,766 6,231 


. 2,245 442 4,201 
* 601 S24 


578 
121 116 110 
5,926 «67,125 = 11,326 


Ee 








. 3.637 2,530 3.063 
- 2,289 4,195 8.803 


— ———S———" —-—= 


5,926 71250) 11,226 


a 








Tonnage, . . . . 667,702 654,236 968,034 
The greater part were English, Swedish, and Dutch vessels; 
owing to the Danish war, very few Prussian and other German 
The number of vessels which cleared out for foreign ports in 
1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848 were as follows: . 


1845. 1346. 1847. 
2,990 3,790 6,244 


. 2222 2452 64,251 
807 822 


«+588 
140 184 130 





5,40 867,213: 11,424 











572,911 


wines, olive oil, silk, and cot- 
land from Russia to Romelia. 


ndependent Tartary, and 
and Tartars, but 


Frankfort and Leipsie; but in 


from Riga eniy.. "The 


Revel, F 
evel, Riga, 


.. 5812 7,0 10,968 
is “Sas ee 
5940 «7,218 | ay 















































lations at 174d. sterling, or about 85 cents. The hides” 7 105.258 
value of importations for the same year were in | ee goods, ° 219 
part, as follows :— Metal . 80,115 : 

From Europe, : 76,107,446 r, = £11,416,067 uilding wood, ‘ 15,450 

From Asia, : . 15,744,430 2.361.664 Precious metals, : > 

From Poland, * . 1,275,580 191.837 Iuports [principal articles]:— 

From Finland, ‘ F 790,568 118,585 1847. 1848. 

The commerce with China commenced about the latter end of Cotton manufactures, 1,689,577 2,063,976 
the 16th cent., when the Russians, spreading eastward through Bilk, : 5 696,781 315.459 
the territory on each side of the river Amor, and subduing sev- Raw silk, . * 460,471 379.664 
eral independent Tungusian hordes, hostilities broke out in 1680, Sugar and sugar canily, . 314,544 248,161 
which were at last terminated by a regular treaty, by which the Furs, i : . 103,545 110.618 
— carte pevens oo ur, re? lalate Pde anent Skins, ‘ ‘ 36.853 53,166 

with the Chinese; but it was not till 1728 that the treat ~. . 

of Kiakhta was signed, which is the basis of all transactions car- | _T¢ commerce with Turkey is chiefly carried on by the Earo- 


can com- 


Nar- 


2518 
‘330 
161 

3,010 

3,291 


4401 
661,540 








1848, 
3,023 
327 
162 
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The commercial connection of HR. with the Biack Sea is fally 
set forth under that article —The are not rapidly ¢x- 
tending t along the American coast; but they have 
greatly improved the intercourse between Peteraburg ancl it- 
chatka. Every year a number of their fur-ships sail from the 


NE coast of America, double the Cape of Good Hope, and enter | 


the gulf of Finland. 
General 


review.) The first Europeans who traded with Russia | 


were the merchants of the Hanse towns, who, for a considerable 
period, enjoyed a monopoly of this commerce. About the middle 


Prine | 16th cent., the English succeeded to a share of the Russian | 


trade. An English company, to which the Czar Ivan granted 
many exclusive privileges, was erected in 1555 by Queen Mary, 
for the purpose of trading to Arkhangel. These privileges, how- 
ever, were abolished by Boris Godenoff, who proclaimed trade to 
be free in all parts of his dominions. The English commerce 
with K. afterwards.underwent many revolutions, 1 till 1797, when 
a treaty of commerce and navigation was concluded between the 
two | This treaty continued to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between Britain = R., till the Laer: eras 
among the Northem powers, r abolishing t igerent right 
of Britain to ea the vessels of neutral nations trading with 
any hostile power. In a short time, however, this convention 
was dissolved; the treaty of 1797 virtually recognised ; the right 
of searching explained ; and articles to be accounted contraband 
of war were en K. acceded to the continental system 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; and by the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, all 
commerce between Great Britain and R. was interdicted. In 
1812, however, when Alexander threw off the French yoke, the 
commercial intercourse was again restored to ita former footing. 
But whilst Great Britain takes more than half of the whole pro- 
duce of R. exported to foreign countries, the total value of British 
exports to all the Russias is not more than half the value of our 
exports to Holland alone, and does not at this moment exceed 
What it was in 1785. ‘The declared value of the produce and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom exported to R. in 1838— 
which may be taken as a fair average of the six preceding years 
—was £1,663,342; but in this snm the article of cotton-twist, to 
be osed in the Russian manufactures, amounted in value ot 





£1,236,584, leaving a balance for 
Woollen manufactures, a : £94,419 
oe " c ; ‘ : ’ . 965 
oven cottons, ‘ , . 65,000 
Ironmongery, . vans . «+ 61,000 
All other articles, “alla Tee 215,874 
£486,758 
The value of Russian prodoce imported in the same year into 
the United Kingdom could not be estimated at much ies than 
£7,000,000, 

* Flax and tow, 1,089,559 ls, value 4 £23,179,118 
Hemp, ewt, . » «+ 1,016,747 
Wool, 3,769, 102 ¢ cwL, P - i . - 282,725 

, 1,058,769 cwt., 2,077,522 

Flax and other oil sees, 2,604,098 bushels, - 651,248 
Tar, 12,982 lasts, . 194,730 
Ashes, 1,939 ewt., <r fees 2.423 
Bristlea, 1,924,814, : : ‘ . . 82,080 
eon’ and deals, - F - F F 330,200 
Sta ate paral 4 a > ee 

Hides peltry, &e. ; i Pr : . 35,000 
All other articles, . : : ‘ : - 45,000 
Total valne of imports from Russia, culeu- oe 
lated at moderate shipping prices, . £6,977,396 


The political differences presently existing between R. and 
Turkey have naturally directed attention to the relative com- 
mercial position of these countries with England: the following 

of an extended review of the subject in the Circular 
to Bankers will, therefore, be read with interest:—“ Of all the 
great corn-producing countries of Europe which export their 
grain to England, Turkey is the only one which has met us in the 


spirit of reciprocity. It is estimated that our importations of 


grain last year amounted to about £12,000,000; of this 
quantity imported about one-third is in the hands of the Greek 
merchants, who have now almost the entire of this branch of 


export trade to Turkey has risen from £888,654 in 1831, to 
£3,113,679 in 1850, showing an increase of 250 percent. The 
following is the official account from 1840 to 1850 inclusive :— 


Declared value of exports 


to Turkey. 
1841 = i i = cy teeters 
i . . ‘ 1,847,839 
1843 A a ani - 2,301,856 
1s44 Ct . oy 2,869,232 
1845 : : ‘ - 2,842,909 
146, : , ‘ 2,211,897 
1847 + oe Sia | 2.902.281 
144s : F Z 8,116,365. 
1849 ; : » 2,930,612 
1850 Je 3,113,679 


| that she ceases to purchase of 


“ From this statement it appeara that the value of our exports 
to Turkey more than doubled itself in eleven years. 

“ Our export trade to R. in 1831 amounted to £1,191, 565 ; and 
for the eleven years ended 1850 was as follows:— 


Declured value of ex 
to Russia. bore 
1840 s 7 a £1,602,742 
1841 i : F 1,607,175 
1842 * * = 1855. 953 
1845 mane E@ ; 1,894.519 
1844 F ; : 2,128,926 
1845 ‘ P ‘ 2,153,491 
1846 = ‘ * 725,148 
1847 : ,; 1,844,543 
1848 P - - _ 1,925,296 
1849 F . 1,566,175 
1850 : i ‘ 1454,771 


“The value of our export trade to R. has, therefore, declined 
to an amount below what it was in 1832, for in 1851 it was only 
£1,289,704. The export of cotton manufactures to the two 
countries constitutes the principal branch of ouf commercial inter- 
course with KR. and Turkey. In 1891 the total quantity of cotton 
manufactures exported to R. and entered by the yard was 
1,960,634, and the declared value £68,412. In the same we 
exported in cotton-twist and yarn 13,959,666 lbs., the declared eclared 
value being £790,371. 80 that our exports of cotton-twist at 
that time constituted the more important branch of the two; 
and it gradually increased up to 1837, when the quantity of cot. 
tou-twist amounted to 24,108,599 ibs, valued at £1,612,956. 
Since that period it has never reached to a similar amount: an 
in 1850 we only exported 4,370,576 Ibs., at a value of ser. 


| From 1835 to 1851 the exports of cotton goods to R., exceptin 5 


1849, have generally declined, as may be seen by the following 
statement : — P 


Exports of cotton goods Declared 


to Russia, value. 
1840 —t« . -2,114,029 yds. £50,292 
1841 . 1,241,665 37,625 
142 : i 1,524,543 36,345 
1843 1,315,811 27,584 
1844 - 2 1,264,553 31.478 
1845 : 1,320,775 a0), 184 
“ 1846 : 1,219,765 30,893 
1847 : 1,541,112 35,274 
1845 i ; 1,605,297 4.509 
1849 1 2.187.108 44,458 
1850 - : 1,800,603 41,283 | 
1851 - 1,568,934 o0,257 | 
“ Wehave seen then, that RK. has not only reduced her im- _ 
portations of cotton-twist from England from 24,000,000 lba, per ~ 


annum to 3,500,000, but her imports of cotton manufactures from 
2,000,000 to 1,500,000 yds. Now this cannot arise from any 
hostility to RK. in our tariffs, because we admit almost duty free 
nearly all eel lich vary is accustomed to export to this 
country. It se increasing her own prsprers + 
of the free i , iy ot aie bag gece 
opening of our ports to mportation as 
no reciprocal trade between England and R. If we examine the 
progress of our export trade to Turkey, we shall find that it pre- 


| Senta a totally different aspect. We estimate the value of our 


commerce with foreign nations by what is exchanged between 
the two countries; and we can scarcely find a better, ao 
than that which Turkey affords. Having shown the increase in 
the total value exported to that country, we may next examine 
it with regard to the manufactures of cotton. In 1831 sehcte 
ported 24,565,530 yards; in 1836 it increased to pe idee y ? 

in 1843 it amounted to 87,779,175 yards; and 

156,757,178 yards; such is the extraordinary progress a iaihe ex- 
port of cotton goods from this country to Turkey, that the. saa 
value of cotton goods amounted to no less than £2,458,593 
1850; henee Turkey holds a most important commercial 

in the trade and commerce of the United Kingdom." The exports 


| from Russia to England form nearly 50 per cent., and the im- 
 ponte;: fooms England tp E89, pet eet ot eevee Sener 
trade im the Mediterranean. The official returns show that our | er England comes France with, in silver rubles: 





1847. - 20,984,350 6,693,621 
1850 . 4,150,645 
1851 . a ‘ 2,610,778 
| ‘The imports for 1547, show that, in the case of deficient ropa, 
France depends for subsistence upon "the breadstufis of the Ex, 


ine sea; but the French qaporte tack setoale Bt a stand, and 


fheans 95 ent 10 per seat 08 Lnnaraeris 46 0 Europe to BR. To 





serve the purpose of comparison we A the commercial sta- 
tistics of some other states: ve 
PRUSSIA, 
Importation. per 
47. . 1O,710:146 ally. rm isoeeah 
1850 . J 2 * 6,259, ~ 
18451. : 7 E75L 101 _ 13,938,860. 
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; HANSEATIC TOWNS. | delivered up; and thus a large debt was liquidated by a pa 

1847 ; 3,481,853 7,206,736 of 28 per cent. of the amount. Since 1840 the currency of RB. hag 
1850 . £ : 1,354,399 6,819,332 | tillnow been upon yarn segtlbae ap The new noteshavebeen - 

1851. : 6,537,606 6,930,161 elirculated to the fall amount in which they have been required; 

HOLLAND. | their convertibility has been strictly preserved by a proper re- 

serve of specie locked up in the fortresses it. Peter's and St. 

fo of 8 Peter 

1847. 7,600,848 3,775,634 + | Panl's, under the care and superintendence of a mixed board-of- 

1850. €.100.053 3.628,356 management, composed of government bank officers and emi- 

1851. 5,020,298 8,155,182 nent merchants appointed for the purpose. In 1846 the bullion 

AUSTRIA. in those fortresses had reached the amount of £19,000,000; bat 

1847 4.790.365 3,092,464 | shortly after that date a som of £5,000,000 was withdrawn, and 

1830 4,576,047 ‘ 3.101.640 appropriated to investment in England and France, which has 


1351 . 4,800,398 6,684,146 


The Austrian export to R. is only doubled in appearance; it is 
explained by the removal of the line of custom-houses, which 
had been carried back to the boundary-line between Austria and 
Poland. It results from these figures that Russia's exports to 
England are almost equal to her exports to the whole of the rest 
of Europe. And that on the latter side, the English imports into 
R. almost equal those of France, Prossia, Austria and Holland, 
and that her commercial relations with Austria do not form more 
than the twentieth part of the commerce of R. with Europe. 
The forelgn European commerce of Russia is of vast consequence 
to that empire, as thereby the surplus produce of every kind pro- 
duced in the interior is disposed of. In R. and Poland this sur- 
plus ia far more considerable than in the other countries border- 
ing the Baltic, and forms a principal source of the annual reve- 
nue of the Russian nobility. Any war therefore which involves 
in its consequences the loss of commerce, especially that of the 
Baltic and the White sea, deeply affects the immediate interest 
of the Russian nobility, as it thereby deprives them of the profits 
of landed produce, and the labours of their vassala. A war at- 
tended with such effects is certain of being unpopular, especially 
if carried on with a power sufficiently able to keep possession of 
the principal communications of the Baltic with the Atlantic, 
and to blockade the Russian ports. . 

Measures, Weights, and Money.) The English inch and foot 
are generally used throughout the Russian empire, except as re- 
garda measuring of timber for the export-duties. 

. The Rogsian foot = 13.75 inches English. 
The Memel foot is 10.53 English inches. 
The sarchine = 7 English feet. 


1 verse {= 500 sarchines. | 
= 5 furlongs, 12 poles, or 1,166 yarde, English. 

The smallest weight is the zolofnick = 6 grains. 

3 rolotnicks = 1 loth. 


32 loths = 1 pound. The Russian pound is the same for gold, 
silver, and merchandise. 

40 pounds = 1 pood. 

1 pood = 36 Iba, 1 oz. 10 dra. English avoird. In commer- 
a a cme transactions the pood eer scene: at etext 

an imaginary piece of money, @qual in value to “lo 

of a penny British af aes is the unit: in Rossian onrrency. 
The denaska, the lowest real coin, is equal to 2 poluscas; and 2 
denaskas equal 1 copeck, whose value is therefore equal ‘i4 of a 
penny British. Ten copecks are equal to 1 griwna; and 10 
griwnas to 1 ruble. The value of the ruble, which represents a 
silver coin, varies from 38d. to 40d. British money, according to 
the exchanges. In order to meet the exigencies of the state ex- 
penditure, so excessive was the issue of these notes in former 
times that their value in exchange with England represented, not 
38d., but sank by a steady and regular gradation, as one fresh issue 
succeeded another, to 30d, to 24d., to 18d., and finally to 10}<., 
and for many years the ruble, instead of representing an intrinsic 
value of 38d. to 40d., circulated for 10}d. to 114d. The trarvoniteh, 
the lowest gold coin, is equal in value to 2} rubles. The Impe- 
rial, a gold coin, equal in value to 5 rubles, and the Double im- 


perial are very rare in Russian currency. Platina pieces of 3 and | 


6 rubles were coined in 1827. The paper currency is called by 
the Russians and Poles pomashki, by the Germans bank-asngnats, 
or only assignats, The texture of the assignat paper is very thin, 
and they are often torn in their constant circulation; but as long 
a8 all the pieces are kept together, by pasting them on another 


paper or otherwise, and the number of the assignat and its value | 


are legible, it must be taken. An imperial manifesto of 1899, 
after declaring that “the various changes produced by time and 
the influence of circumstances in our monetary relations, have 
not only had the effect that the notes of the imperial bank, con- 
irary to their original destination, have obtained the preference 
over the silver money, which is the proper standard of value in 
our empire, but also that hence a manifold agio has come into 
use, which has at length moulded itself differently in almost every 
locality,” decreed that in order to the restoration of the basis of 
1810, the Russian silver coinage is henceforth recognised as the 
inowey forming the principal medium for payments; that the sil- 
ver ruble, according to its present 

is established as 1 =o and unalterable chief metallic unit of the 
money -corrent in the ire; and that the silver ruble, as well 
iwitself as in all its subdivisions, will be at 3 rubles 50 copecks 
in bank. pi The intrinsic value of the ruble having been re- 
duced to about 11d., the imperial manifesto of 1839, decreed that 


from the Ist of January, 1840, the enormous amount of notes then | : "Sa 
tis olvtnlatioerakomiaee: ri | geal is within the limits of Europe. M. Tego- 
bo = J 


n circulation should be redeemed by new ruble notes which were 
to be convertible at the will of the holder into silver in the full 
amount of 28d.; but that for every one of such new notes as 
should be received three and a-half of the old notes should be 





a <a 





value and existing subdivisions, | 





since been otherwise disposed of. amount now continues 
in those vaults is not known, but there is reason to believe it 
has been farther reduced. The emperor has, it is sald, deter- 
mined to defray his present war-expenditure [1854] by the issue 
of notes. The scheme ig that they shall be inconvertible as 
formerly; and 60,000,000 ruble notes, about £10,000,000, are a 


be added to the present circulation. Of course, depreciation 
rapidly take place, just as these issnes may be made in excess. 
tion of time.] R. is the only European 
empire in which time continues to be re by 
the Julian almanac. In business with foreign 
countries the Russians use both the Julian and 
Gregorian dates. The Greek church commences its 


chronology with the year of the world, and writes 
| 7407, instead of 1854; but this calculation is exclu- 


sively confined to church records. The Tartars, like 
the Mongols, calculate by periods of twelve years. 
Population.| 'To state with eat the popula- 
tion of this extensive empire, which comprehends so 
many: meh nations a veri is repre 8 
enlarging conquest, | of man ions 0 
whick no regular cea has yet been Grae is im- 
possible. The first census taken in RK. was by order 
of Peter the Great, in 1719, and returned 14,000,000 
as the pop. of his empire, including the Ukraine, the 
countries of Esthonia, Livonia, and part of Finland. 


The second census was made in 1743, and exhibited 


an increase of upwards of 2,000,000; a third, in 
1761, showed an increase of 4,000,000; by a fourth, 
in 1781, an increase of 8,000,000 seh and in 
1794, the total pop. was estimated at 32,000,000. 
Between 1794 and 1795, Lithuania and Courland 
were added to R., and increased her pop. to 
37,000,000. After this latter date, all the parishes 
throughout the empire were ordered to make annu- 
ally a return to the synod of births, marriages, and 
deaths; and these exhibited for some years a regu- 
lar annual increase of about 500,000; in 1828— 
though these tables include the families of those only 
who profess the Greek religion—an excess of births 
over deaths of 666,728; and on the three years 
from 1846 to 1848 inclusive, of 835,444. Hassel's 
elaborate calculation, founded on the census of 1793, 


|and reckoning the annual increase at 15 on each 


1,000, gare: in 1828, a pop. for the whole of Euro- 
n 


site of 59,263,700. The classified official statement 
of the pop. of R., in 1838, was as follows: 





L Paying taxes, . 47,292,264 
2. Temporarily free of taxes, 163.544 
3. Not paying taxes, . : , 1,692,725 
4, Attached to the military service, . 1,992,165 
5. Not subject to revision, F « 1,153,174 
6. In the Trans-Caucasian provinces, 1,378,316 
T. Inthe kingdom of Poland, . 4,188,222 
8. In the grand-duchy of Finland, 1,872,122 
9. In the Russian provinces of America, 61,053 

59,133,585 


This return was exclusive of the conquered and un- 
conquered mountaineers living between the Black 
and the Caspian seas, who were estimated at 
1,445,000 individuals, and of the Kirghisses beyond 
the Orenburg and Siberian frontiers. The Alma- 
nach de Gotha for 1845 estimated the entire pop. of 
the empire at 62,927,854, of whom 56,778,807 were 


8 approximative estimate of the pop. in 1850 
| was. 62,047,000 as the pop. of the European portion 


ussia, of 45,633,203, and for the whole em-— 
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of the empire; 5,200,000-for that of Asiatic Russia; 
and 60,000 for that 2 na ete sc ken 
making a grand total of at least 65,000, or the 
ae, The pop. of R. thus greatly exceeds that 
of any other European state; and amounts to a 
third of the united pop. of Russia, Austria, Pras- 
sia, France, and Great Britain in 1846. The pop. 
of France and Austria is nearest to it in Europe; 
but that of China greatly exceeds it, and also that 
of the British empire reckoning its colonies. The 
proportion of the R. pop. to that of the rest of Eu- 
rope is as 44 to 187, or as 1 to 43; and including 
the pop. of Asiatic Russia, 2-33ds of the whole of 
the inhabitants of the earth are subject to the Rus- 
sian sceptre. The ninth part of the whole pop. re- 
sides in towns. The average density of the pop. of 
European Russia is 30-5 to an English sq. m.; but 
some of the Siberian provs. do not contain above 7 
persons to every 10 sq.m. The density of the pop. 
of the European portion of the empire m 1850 was 
648 on a German sq. m.; while on the same area 
in Austria it was 3,163; in Prussia, 3,265; in France, 
8,723; and in Britain, 4,983. 


Origin of the population.) No kingdom upon earth is inhab- 
ited by oe different tribes, unlike in derivation and lan- 
guage, manners and religion, as Russia. The limits of the em- 
pire contain upwards of 100 of these nations, speaking at least 
40 different languages. They may, however, be reduced under 
eight principal heads, viz.:—Slavonians, Finns, Tartare, Cauca- 
sians tribes, Mongols, Mandshurs, Polar tribes, and colonists and 
settlers. Of these the European pop. is as follows: 

L. Slavoniens.] Slavonians, including—(1) The Russians pro- 
per on this side of the Ural. This is a strong race of men, of 
middle stature and hardy temperament. The lower class of Rus- 
sians still retain as much of their ancient modes of life as mark- 
edly to distinguish them from every other European nation. As 
an agriculturist, the Russian cultivates his paternal acres on the 
same system that his ancestors did before him, with littl wish to 
adopt the improvements of modern times, As a merchant, he is 
cunning, industrious, and keen. He has no original genius; but 
a happy conception enables him readily to appropriate the for- 
eign arts; and no one possesses in a higher degree the faculty of 
imitation. The peasants in general wear breeches or trousers 
of Very coarse linen, with an upper garment somewhat similar 
to a coat, formed of coarse cloth in summer, in winter, of a sheep- 
skin: with the wool turned inwards. On the legs, instead of stock- 
ings, they wear a plece of coarse cloth, or of flannel. Their shoes, 
or rather sandals, are formed of a kind of platted linden-bark, 
fixed to the legs with pieces of the same substance. The 
head is covered with a round hat, or a high cap. The com- 
plexion of the female peasantry is generally fair, but some- 
times brunette. Beauty is rare amongst them. Their bread 
is of rye, which, with eggs, salt fish, a little bacon, and mush- 
rooma, constitute the chief part of their food. At all their repasts 
they use a great quantity of garlic. Their drink is of two 
kinds, one called quass, a kind of fermented liquor prepared from 
barley, rye, and oatmeal, mixed together; the other is mead 
made of honey; and sometimes mixed with the juice of the 
birch; but both these are willingly relinquished for more power- 
fal liquors, particularly brandy, Whisky distilled from malt is 
also a favourite liquor with them. Their language is accounted 
avery pure dialect of the Slavonian; ous, expressive, and 
rich in imagery. The Russians are divided into the Great Ros- 
sians, inhabiting the northern and middle provinces; and the 
Little Russians, including the Cossacks, who, since their sub- 
mission in 1654, have had a military nization. The Euro- 

Cossack tribes are the Cossacks of Chernomorski, or of the 

lack sea; the Cossacks of the Don, the Cossacks of the Bug, 
and the Cossacks of Techugujeu in the Ukraine. The other Cos- 
sack tribes belong to Asiatic Russia. Altogether they constitute 
a pop. of about 850,000 souls, spreading eastward from the Uk- 
raine far into Siberia (2) The second branch of Slavonians is 
the Poles. They inhabit the whole of Poland, and the govs. of 
Kief, Vitebsk, Mohilev, Minsk, Wilna, Podolia, and Volhynia. 
They are a strong and fine-looking race of men. ‘Their national 
language and costume still indicate the remains of an indepen- 
dent people. The nobility are nomerous; a part of them are 
possessed of princely riches; the poorer class cultivate their own 
farms. (d) The Lithuanian branch of the Slavonians is found in 
the govs. of Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, Mohilev, Vitebsk, Bialystock, 
and Augustovo, They are the remains of a nation degraded by 
slavery and oppression, and now entirely debased, but still pre- 
serving their own harmonious and flexible language. (4) The 
Lettonians and Kars, in the gova. of Courland and Livonia, 
a Lithuanian dialect, and profess the Lutheran creed. eir 
stature 1s short. Politically speaking, it is asserted that the masa 
of the Rassian pop. is divided into the Great Russian or Moscow 
party, and the White Russian or Germanised y, the rallying 
point of which latter is St. ‘e- “The distinction be- 
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tween these two parties rests on religious and national grounda, 
The Muscovites, or orthodox adherents of the old ritual, and the 


hierarchical church constitution, regard the St. Petersburg church, 


with its reformed rites and temporal head, about in the same 


| light as the Roman Catholics do the Protestants. They are in- 
-veterately adverse to the introduction of the forms of western 


civilization under which the national costume and manners of the 
genuine Russians are obliterated in the Neva capital, at the court, 
and in the army. This goes so far, that the true Muscovite or 
national Russian unwillingly recognises the man in the uniform 


of German cut to be the true soverelgn, and talks of ‘the white 


ezar,’ represented in old traditional pictures, with spiked crown, 
long beard, and flowing white robes, who shall re-appear to de- 
liver the children of the Volga from foreign innovations, and stop 
the decline of the aboriginal spirit. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, the Germanised party kept itself predominant by the force 
of superior education. But,in the last twenty years, the more 
rapid increase of pop. and wealth in the more fruitful regions of 
the Volga and its tributaries, the rise of Moscow to manufactur- 
ing importance, and various other causes, have begun to turn the 
scale. The Muscovite party, always far the more numerous, is 
now scarcely inferior in enlightenment, and indisputably the 
more energetical” The well-informed author of Revelations of 
Russia says: “To the circumstance of the constant alliance of 
the Romanoffs with the German families may be attributed the 
fact of ‘all their sympathies being rather German than Eussian, 
It is true that many of these Germans are natives of the Baltic 
provs. of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, or the descendants of 
foreigners who have come a generation back to seek their for- 
tunes in the Russian empire;-but those born without the pale of 
the imperial dominions are equally favoured. In general, the 
mongrel German race in this unhappy country, in which 
have so much sway, constitute a class full of overweening and 
ill-founded pretension, and appear to have acquired, in tion 
to their native defects, all those peculiar to the Russian, without 
any of the countervailing good qualities which in him may par- 
tially redeem them. In general, decidedly inferior, intellectually 
and morally, to the pure Muscovite race, they affect to regard it 
with a contempt which the favouritism of their rulers has 
ecountenanced.” In direct opposition to this testimony is that ofa 
German writer already quoted, and of another writer in the Ai- 
gemeine Zeitung. who says: “ The powerful empire which has, in 
modern times, formed itself among the eastern people of Europe 
—Russia, has, at the present day, assumed an attitude more and 
more threatening towards the Germans of the west. It has 
closed its barren wastes to the German emigrations, and has even 
attacked the Germanism of many of the colonies extending far 
towards the east, It has stretched out its dominion as far as in- 
to the inmost domains of Germany. It bas already reconverted 
to the Greek church a portion of the Slavonians who had em- 
braced Catholicism, and now threatens the Slavonians wedded to 
Germanism with a similar reconversion to Slavonianism; while 
it cherishes and professes the project of rallying all the Slavonian 
tribes round its own standard and under its own wgis. All the 
Slavonian races and remnants of tribes appear electrified at this 
idea, and a wide commotion among all the digiecta membra of the 
great Slavonian world has manifested itself in consequence 
Several semi-sovereign states, such as Montenegro, che., 
have sprung up under the protection of Russia: others, the Bul- 
garians and Bosnians for example, evidently entertain a design 
of securing a similar independence—longingly stretching their 
arms to Russia as their saviour—while some, in fine, indulge in 
dreams of an eventual incorporation with the int ent Sla- 
vonian world. A multitade of Slavonian literatures, such as the 
Tscheschish, the Illyrian, the Servian, é&c., of which we were 
hitherto utterly ignorant, have arisen from their sepulchres, and 
have borne fruit and blossom such as they had never done before. 
Grammars of all the branches and ramifications of the Slavonian 
tongue have been written, and diligent endeavours have been 
made to purify the several Slavonian languages from the Ger- 
manisms and Latinisms which had crept in, and to restore the 
original purity of the Slavonian. From purity of language, the 
step is easy-to purity of race, and there is no doubt but that these 
patriotic purifiers of language would just as readily purge, once 
for all, their nation from the German element. The remembrance 
of the old Russia of Vidtiimir, of the power and vastness of the 
Moravian empire, and of Bohemia’s former magnificence, is now 
cherished with greater affection and patriotic fervour. All the 
Slavonian tribes now mixed up with the Germans and other na- 
tions are undergoing an accurate enumeration. A careful in- 
quiry is instituted as to what land and soil were formerly Sla- 
vonian, with a view to ascertain how much the Germans will be 
summoned to restitute. ER. has already attached to its giant bay 
a portion of old Dacia, and is on the point of taking possession 
the remainder. The Muscovite government has already united 
the ancient Russians of Foland, the great race of Little Russia, 
under its rule: an important branch of this stem stretches out 
etme arm . Brae eventually be withdrawn. BE. bas 

joined to . 
trunk of the land; and, in all probability, will arrive at the con- 
clnsion that it cannot dispense with the branches of this trunk, 
and, in the name of Poland, will lay claim to certain 
maritime provinces." = 

IL Finns) There are in European 


Russia—(1) About 
1,500,000 Finns Proper. They inhabit the govs, of Finland. . 


Petersburg, Olonetz, and Twer. They have their own : 
and wikia few exceptions belong to the Lutheran churelt. They 
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are asmaller race than the Hiuasiandt 2) The Esthonians, « 
second branch of the Finns, amnoxint to 468,000, and are chiefly 
located in Livonia and Esthonia. They profess the Lutheran 


(4) The Lapps in the extreme Scandinavian north, 
amount to about 7,000 heads, who support themselves by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and pasturing cattle. They are a dwartish race, sel- 
dom exceeding 5 ft. in height; their features are large and flat; 

their hair yellow, and their beard thin. Their language is a 
{{ Finnish dialect. (5) The Greek and Lutheran religions are pro- 
1} feased by the Syrjans or Komi, an idle tribe, located in the gov. 
of Vologda, which has lost its own dialect, and now speaks the 
common language of the country. (6) The Tschuvaches on the 
Volga, in the gov. of Nishgorod, are a small wandering tribe 

ing a dialect more Tartar than Finnish. They profess the 

Greek religion, but some of them have remained attached to 
Bchamaism. (7) The Mordynes or Mordwi, a tribe of huntsmen 
and fishers on the Volga, are chiefly Shamans. They appear, 
from their language, to be of Finnish race, though their robust 
and vigorous frames disavow such an origin, are still relatively 
numerous among the rural pop. Their industry goes little be- 

ir yond the tending of bees, and honey is their only marketable 

: prodact. The Mordwi may be distinguished at once from the 

Russian peasantry, not only by their peculiar physiognomy, but 

also by the singularity of their dress, which consists of trousers 

and shirt, or smock-frock, all of white linen. In this respect 
| they resemble the Scythians of antiquity, who, as the Greek his- 
| torians inform us, wore garments of white linen. 

‘ TL. Tartars Proper.}] The Tartars Proper are a fine race of 
men of Turkish descent. The genuine Tartar is of middle size: 
his limbs are meagre but well-shaped; his head is oval; his 
mouth and eyes are small, but the latter black and expressive; 
-his complexion is fresh and lively; his hair dark brown, and his 
teeth white. Their language is national, and is divided into sev- 
eral dialects. They have numerous schools, and profess the 
religion of the Koran. The Tartarian tribes inhabiting Euro- 
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on of Tartars is the Nogaians. They are Mahommedans, but 
possess considerable resemblance to the Mongols in Taurida 
They amount to about 8,000. , 
¥. Calmucks.) The Calmucks are the only branch of Euro- 
Sa Mongols. They are scattered throughout Taurida and 
erson, and do not exceed 50,000 souls, They differ little from 
- their Asiatic brethren, leading a nomade life, and professing the 
religion of the Grand Lama. They are rapacious in their habits. 
¥. Polar tribes.) The Polar people of European EK. are the 
Samoiedes, on the coast of the Icy sea, a diminutive race, amount- 
ing to about 2,200 persons, who wander about over the marsh 
plains of the gov. of Arkhangel, and speak a language which 
kindred to no other Russian dialect. They are good-natured and 
honest; but insufferably phlegmatic, and prone to indulge to ex- 
cess in spirituous liquors. Fishing and hunting are their sole 


_ YI Boreignere) The Russian islands of the Baltic are chiefly 
inhabited by Swedes, There are about 15,000 Greeks in the gov. 
of Ikaterinoslay; and 10,000 Armenians in Taurida and the 



















ians, Moldaviang, Raizes—a Slavonian tribe, professing the Greek 
religion—and 'Gypsiea in the south-western provinces. The Jews 
in 1840 amounted 1,600,000. They are chiefly concentrated in 
the kingdom of Poland. There are about 500,000 Germans in 
European Russia. : 





veligion.| The established religion of R. is 
Christianity according to the ritual of the Greek 
church—a ritual to which they have adhered ever 
since the introduction of Christianity by the Byzan- 
tine missionaries. They have not retained this 
ritual, however, in its pure state; but have mingled 
it with many ceremonies originating, probably, in 
the pagan religion of their ancestors. The liturgy 
is that of St. Basil; the creed, that of Athanasius. 
The Virgin Mary and other saints are worshipped ; 
and adoration is paid to crosses and relics. The 
Sacrament is administered to dying persons; and 
extreme unction is judged to be indispensably 


mee salvation. St. Nicholas is esteemed 
the tutelar saint of the empire. In almost every 
house Sees chamber or one, in which is 
placed the picture of a saint. The picture is called 
a bog, and on all occasions attracts ; great deal of 
attention, and occasions the performance of many 
onl In 1812, when R. was invaded by the 
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pean Russia, are those of Kasan, amounting to 18,000; and those | 
of Taurida and Bessarabia, estimated at 200,000. .A second di- | 
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solemnity, and returned thanks for the attention 
litam® Before the cele- 
ttle of Borodino, Kutusof, surrounded by 
and military pomp, took his station in the 
of the Russian army, while the papas and 
archimandrites, habited in their most 1nd notes, 
marehed before the commander-in-chief, carrying the 
symbols of their religion and the elevated image of 
Smolensk, which received the homage of the whole 
army.— 'The holy synod’ presides over the clergy 
and ee and oie a boi presic 

over by an archyerew, who forma, with his consistory 
an oniveh: The secular clergy consist of archijer i, 
| archbishops, and 
bishops, to whom have been added the katalikos of 


jeret, and diakons. The regular clergy are divid 
into archimandrites, or chiefs of several convents; 
wumenes, or priors; igumeniasti, or prioresses; 
monks, nuns, and anchorites. The convents have 
been greatly restricted of late; their present num- 
ber may amount to 480 monasteries and 70 nun- 
neries. The whole Russian empire is said to con- 
tain about 26,747 Greek churches; and the number 
of the Greek clergy has been estimated at 67,900. 
Perhaps those numbers are beneath the truth; for 
the smallest village in R. has its church, and the 
towns are overstocked with them. In 1796, the 
total number of clergy throughout R. was re- 
rted by census to be 211,300, of which three- 
ourths at least must have belonged to the Greek 
church. Every ecclesiastic in R. 1s called papa, or 
pope, as in the earlier ages of the church; the io 
orders of priests are styled p pes. All ecclesi- 
| astics wear long beards and long, hair, in imitation, 
as they afiirm, of our Saviour. The ordi 
or popes wear long garments of black or brown, with 
|a high square capi the robes of the dignitaries are 
distinguished by being richer. Mr. Coxe remarks— 
and the remark is still applicable—that the clergy 
are seldom seen at the tables of the nobility or gen- 
try. There are three archbishoprics and bishoprics. 
Catherine II. assigned from £1,000 to £1,200 a-year 
to these dignitaries. The parish-priests are very 
poor; a wooden house, a small noe of land, and 
trom £10 to £20 constitute their livings. The 
priests are generally paid by the government; the 
State having in 1764 confiscated the lands of the 
‘church to its own use. The py of the 
country-priests are ignorant in the extreme; few of 





brated 


ivious 


}them are capable of doing more than repeating’ or 


singing the prayers of the church. They are al- 
lowed to marry only once in their lives, and the wife 


of the church, but 
the archijerei are not allowed to marry. Of the en- 
tire pop. of the empire, about 45,000,000 are mem- 
bers of the national church.—The Roman Catholics 
‘are estimated at 3,500,000. With the Catholic 
church are united many of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians, in the Polish provinces, under the name of 
‘the carpe Greek and Arme — sia which is 
overned by a consistory established at Petersbu rg. 
e iattices church predominates in Finland, Li- 
vonia, Esthonia, and Courland ; and contains about 
2,000,000. At the head of this church is a bishop, 
whose residence is Petersburg. The Reformed 
church has about 56,000 adherents in RK. The 
|Armenian church has one archbishop at Astra- 
khan. The Moravians have a community at Sarep 
| and various members in the Baltic provs. The S 





French the archbishop Augustin sent the miracu- | hommedans are only in part followers of the Koran ; 
lous image of ‘ the Mother of God of Smolensk’ to | the Kirghissians are but nominal votaries of Ma- 
his imperial majesty, accompained by his benedic-'| h They are governed by two muftis. The 


‘Jews, about 600,000 in. number, are Talmudists 
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number of journals and periodicals at present published in BR. is 
14, of which 64 appear at St burg, 13 at Moscow, 22 in 
the Baltic provinces, and the rest in different parts of the empire. 
‘Only 108 of them are in the Russian language. The principal 
‘centres whence these publications emanate are: St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kief, Kasan, Dorpat, Jaroslaw, Odessa, Wilna, Arkh- 
angel, Witepsk, Wladimir, Vologda, Jitomir. Woronesk, Vis 

Grodno, Ekaterinoslav, Kaloga, Rastro 


at 


atka, 

ma, Minsk, Mittau, Nov- 
‘Eero, é&c.—The first printing-office in KR. was established at 
foscow in 1553; but was not able to put forth the first edition 
of the Book of the Apostles, now extremely rare, until 1564. A 
r and type in the Slavonian character, were forwarded to 
St. Petersburg from Amsterdam in 1708; but the package was 
captured by Charles XIL, then at war with Peter, and the ma- 
terials were made use of in the printing of pamphlets against the 


czar, which the king of Sweden, by means of his spies, distri- 
of 


‘buted on the Rossian frontiers. The ukases of Peter L were 
printed at St. Petersburg, at an office erected for that purpose, in 
1713. The first private printing establishment in R. was formed 
in 1769, by Hartung. Soon afterwards there were 16 presses 
throuzhout the empire. exclusive of Livonia; and 49 in 1803— 
of which 14 were Bee sige siitben dog re a aot there were 
33 government and private printing-o| St. Petersburg. 
Some of the higher tribunals and universities have also thelr 
own printing-offices. 

Educational i'n “arden eral Till recently, popu- 
lar education in R. was wholly in the hands of the 
ignorant clergy. The only existing universities, 
t of Kief and Moscow, were not sufficient to 


supply the wants of the age, and were in truth ra- | 


ther ecclesiastical seminaries than places of secular 
instruction. Youths destined for other professions 
than that of the ministry were necessitated to seek 
their learning at foreign universities, and the child- 
ren of. the nobles were educated by foreign tutors, 
while no attention whatever was paid ito the educa- 
The commission for 
schools, established by Catherine, was intended to 
remedy these evils, which had then become very 
glaring ; but the political cireumstances of the times 
opposed the execution of her plans, and they were 
not carried into effect till Alexander mounted the 
throne. A new era in the history of Russian civili- 
zation commenced with the accession of that mon- 
arch. Since 1802, the instruction of the Tagg has 
always formed an important branch of the admini- 
stration. An effective ministry has been established 
for popular instruction. Under its direction, new 
universities and schools have been erected through- 
out the empire, all of which have been liberally en- 
dowed. In 1829, the Crown paid for the support of the 
new zg ia and departmental schools, 2,850,000 
rubles, or £130,000. The institutions established 
for public instruction by government are first, parish- 
schools for the lower classes, maintained in towns 
at the expense of government, and in the country 
at the charge of the proprietor of the land. These 
are under the immediate surveillance of the 

the parish; and reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
religion, are the only subjects taught therein. In 
towns these schools are kept open during the whole 
year; but in the country they are closed for the 
summer months, when agriculture occupies the 


whole rural pop. The district-schools are open to 
Ris rior order to the parish-— 


all classes, and are of a 
schools. They are intended for the instruction of 


towns or cities, and are maintained at the expense 
of government. Five professors are attached to 
each: one for catechism, one for the Russian tongue, 
one for arithmetic and geometry, one for peography 
and history, and one for engrossing and drawing. 
The pupils must read, write, and understand the 
first four rules of arithmetic before they can be ad- 
mitted. Gymnasia are colleges established for the 


purpose of affording education to those sons of gen- | 


tlemen who cannot continue their studies in univer- 


sities, and also as preparatory schools for those who | 


intend to enter on an academic course. The course of 
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| 1804, there were 494 universities, 


priest of | 


of trades-people and shopkeepers in| 


in them is said to embrace all the | 





subjects usually taught at public schools in our own 
country; and a gymnasium ought to be found in 
every town of government inthe empire. Pupils edu- 
cated in these establishments are received into pub- 
lic service with the rank of the 14th class. A 
boarding-school for the sons of nobility is attached 


to each gymnasium: these i ly mix with 
the general classes in mCi Sa as directors 
and masters are retained for their especial surveil- 


|lance. The general establishments, with the excep- 


tion of the parochial schools, are all supported at 
the expense of the state; and are placed under the 
inspection of six directories, of which the i 

management is committed to the curetiinet eek 
university, and to one imperial commissioner. In 


district-schools, with 1,425 teachers, and rien 
pupils. Since that period this number has not 


tly increased. In 1813, there were 503 estab- 





lishments for instruction, with 1,505 teachers, In 


1838 there were 1,681 schools, with 85,707 scholars ; 
152 military schools, with 179,981 scholars; 307 
peel schools, with 127,864 scholars; and 711 
church schools, with 25,915 scholars.—There are 
seven universities in R., viz.: (1) That of Moscow, 
with five faculties, founded in 1705. In 1804, there 
were 25 professors in this university, but only 63 
students; in 1841, the number of students was 
1,360. @) The university of Petersburg, founded 
in 1819, bat only fully organized in 1825, with 
1,300 students in 1841. (3) Kief, founded in 1833. 
(4) Dorpat, founded in 1632, with 567 scholars in 
1835. (5) Charkof, founded in 1805, and attended 
1803, with 262 pupils in, 1886. - (1) "Helsingfors, 
, with Is in 1835., (7) Helsing 
originally Abo, founded in 1827, wit Lisette 
in 1843. The two Polish universities of Warsaw 
and Wilna, before their abolition, numbered as many 
students as those of all Russia collectively.—The 
Grecian clergy receive their first education in theo- 
petal scatereies 5 ea “s aersgish Kasan, a 
etersburg, and at 36 eparchical seminaries, and 
115 inferior schools, which cost government an- 
nually nearly 400,000 rubles. The accel clergy 
study in the convent of Nakhtschivan. The Pro- 
testants receive their first instruction in the general 
schools, and finish it at the university of Dorpat 
The Catholics study in the colleges of Minsk, Po- 
losk, and other places, which are no longer under 
the management of the Jesuits, in the general semi- 
nary at Wilna, and the ancient university of Olyka. 
The Mahommedans are instracted in particular 
schools by their own metschetes: The a 
Tartar schools are at Kasan and Tobolsk. e 
Jews have, besides their ordinary schools, a cele- 
brated national institution at Brzesc. For the 
Mongols and Calmucks, there are Lamaitic schools ; 
and at Kagan there is a school for foreign tribes. 
However, it may easily be conjectured that within 
the limits of this empire many tribes are wholl 
destitute of the means of instruction.—The princi- 
pal literary societies of the empire are:—The Im- 
rial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg; the 
iperial Sore, and another society for the im- 
rovement of the Russian language; the Society of 
ussian History and Antiquities at Moscow; the 
Medico-Physical Society, and the Society for Agri- 
culture and Mechanics, in the some place; the 
Economical Society of Petersburg; the Pe ersburg 


Society of Literature and Taste; the Lite oe , 






Le 


Economical Society of Riga; the Medico-chirurgics 
Society at Petersburg; a Society for Russian lan 
guage and literature at Shitomir; the Agricultu: 
Society at Abo; the Imperial Mineralogical Soci 
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at Petersburg; and the Academy of Arts in that iy 
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Constitution.] R. isan absolute hereditary mon- 
archy, governed by an emperor whose title is, ‘ Em- 
peror and Autocrat of all the Russias.’ No form of 
government in Europe approaches nearer to Asiatic 

spotism than that of R., whose chief ruler is limited 
by a few arbitrary customs, revered ean for their 
antiquity, whose person is sacred, and who divides 


other person or body in the empire. He is the 
head of the legal and ecclesiastical establishments ; 
he is accountable to none; he possesses the right of 
declaring war or making peace, levying taxes, rais- 
ing recruits, granting privileges, titles and dignities, 
constituting or abolishing monopolies, directing the 
regalia, and managing the whole estates of the 
crown. Golovine says, ‘ Next to the King of Hea- 
ven, the ezar is the object of the adoration of the 
Russian. He is in his estimation the representative 
and the elect of God, as he is the head of his church, 
the source of all the beatitudes and the first cause 
of all fear. His hand distributes as bounteously as 
his arm strikes heavily. Love, fear, and humble | 
respect are blended in this deification of the monarch, 
which most at serves only to task the cupi- 
dity of some gnd the pusillanimity of others. The 
czar is the centre of all the rays, the focus to which 
every eye is directed; he is ‘the Red sun’ of the 
Russians, for thus they designate him; while they 
call the vestibule of the Kremlin, where the ancient 
ezars showed themselves to the people, ‘the Red 
Vestibule.’ The czar is the father of the whole na- | 
tion, no one has any relation that can be named in 
the same day with the emperor. When his interest 
speaks, every other voice is hushed.” The succes- 
sion descends from father to son, in the male and 
female line, according to primogeniture. A funda- 
mental law of the empire declares that the ruler of 
R. must be of the Greek church, and even his wife 
must profess the same religion at least at her mar-— 
riage. The children of a bondswoman might have 
succeeded to the throne, until Alexander's law of 
the 20th March, 1820, declared that none but the 
children of a princess shall be eligible to the suc- 
cession.—The imperial residence is at Petersburg, 
and occasionally at Moscow. The arms of the em- 
pire is a double black eagle, with two heads and 
three crowns. 

Classes of society.) By a regulation of Catherine IL, in 1785, 
the nobles are divided into six classes: (1) the real noble, who 
can trace their nobility back a century; (2) the military nobil- 
ity: (3) the eight-class nobility, or those belonging to the first 
eight decrees of rank; (4) foreigners, or those descended from 
noble foreign families: (5) families honoured with titles, such as 
are count, baron; (6) the ancient noble races, whose nobility 

pundoubted, thongh its origin is covered with obscurity. The 
nobility of the empire is very numerous, and is daily increasing 

wv descent, service, foreien diplomas, &c. The nobles of the em- 

ire, whatever may be their rank or class, possess the sole right 
of purchasing land, except in some places beyond the frontiers of 
KE. Proper. Peter L confirmed, and even the enlightened Cathe- 
rine IL. augmented privileges already by far too great. The lat- 
ter commanded the colonels of regiments, in their promotions to 
give a decided preference to those of noble rank. She ordained 
that the children of nobles should, in to all others, be 
admitted into the academies appointed for military education; 
and that, to this class, should belong the exclusive privilege of 
erections for the distillation and sale of brandies from grain. All 
nobles, from the prince to the baron, are upon an eqnal footing, 
and peur Bee. privileges; their lands are exempt from taxa- 
tion, and their persons from military ballots and corporal punish- 
ments. Their slaves—which are, probably, the most valuable 
portion of their possessions—are, however, liable to the capitation 
tax, and to military service. Russian titles are not less numer- 
ous than among the nobles of other countries; but, as has been 
already mentioned, these titles confer on such as possess them no 
inflnence independent of military rank. Before the time of Peter 
I. the Russians might, with. propriety, be divided into nobles, 
clergy, and peasants or more f ly slaves. Peter's sagacity 
soon perceived how much the happiness and stability of a state 
depend upon a middle class consisting of merchants and trades- 
men, who enjoy a rational freedom, and for advancement 
only on their own exertions and ingennity. It would have been 
a dangerous step at once to have emancipated the slaves which 
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were found in every part of his dominions: he therefore made _ 
ations as tended gradually to create a classof freemen; || _ 
1 ivileges of freedom were. 


such regul 
but stopt short in his measure; the 
confined to certain cities; Catherine II. gave a latitude to the 


| regulations for the creation of freemen which rapidly augmented | 
their number. The freemen in the empire are divided into mer- { 


chants, burgesses, and other freemen. The merchants are sub- 


| divided into such as have a capital of about 60.000 livres; such 


as have 50,000 livres; and such as have any sum between 50,000 
and 3,000 livres. Burgesses are the inhabitants of free towns 
who possess a capital not amounting to 3,000 livres. The other 


freemen are slaves who have been freed by their masters; such 


as have obtained liberty from the army or navy; members of the 
academy of arts, and other similar institutions; the children of 
freemen; and the orphans of the foundling hospital.—The fourth 
order of men in R. consists of the peasants, who are literally the 
slaves of their proprietors, being bought and sold with the soil 
which they cultivate, and on no account permitted to leave the 
spot on which they were born unless it be to recruit the army or 
navy. The enlightened policy of some late sovereigns has al- 
ready altered their condition much for the better. Their admis- 
sion into the rank of freemen has been facilitated; and conse- 
quently they give daily accessions of strength to that order which 
snoner or later will become the preponderating class in society, 
All the peasants on the crown-lands had their freedom bestowed 
on them by Alexander L, an example which has been alrea 

followed by several of the nobility. Peasants may become free 
by the grant of their masters, or by purchase; but some i 

tors are careful to keep them in such a state of poverty, that the 
latter mode of obtaining freedom can seldom be exercised. ae 
most common mode by which a peasant obtains his freedom, 

by entering into the army or navy; for the moment in which he 
is enrolled, he is released from his proprietor, and after his dis- 
charge he retains his freedom. . 


Administration.| The administration of this vast 


| empire is uniform and entire, all the wheels working 


together as parts of one vast machine. The su 

rior direction of the whole is concentrated in the 
person of the czar himself, who consults but only 
at his pleasure his privy council and ministers. The 
senate forms a medium between the ruler and the 
ruled in the administration of justice; and the sy- 
nod, in matters spiritual. By these organs the em- 
peror intimates his will to the provinces. What the 
monarch is to the state, each governor is to his pro- 
vince; and the tribunals of the latter supply the 
place of the senate and synod to the former.—The 


whole of R. is divided, with the exception of the {| 


lands under its protection, and the colonies, mto 4 
governments and 12 provinces, of which 37 have an 


uniform constitution. Each of these provs. has a — 


military and civil governor; sometimes both offices 
are united in one person, and sometimes two or 
more provinces are united under one military gover- 
nor. The govs. are subdivided into circles or dis- 
tricts. To the civil government of each prov. be- 
longs, besides the governor, a council-of-government, 
a tribunal of criminal justice, a civil tribunal, a court- 
of-equity, a chamber-of-finance, and a chamber of 
general internal economy. The Cossacks, the Cal- 
mucks, Bashkirs, Mongols, and some others, retain 
a shade of their ancient constitution. With the m- 
ternal government of the Kirghissians and Circas- 
sian tribes, the government only interferes so far as 
to confirm the nomination of their khans,-and to re- 
ceive an annual tribute—The high tribunal of the 
empire is the council-of-state, of which the emperor 
is chief president. It consists of 35 members, in- 


| cluding the ministers; and is divided into the four 


departments of legislation, military affairs, civil and 
church affairs, and interior political economy 4m 

finance. The ministry consists of the departments 
of home and foreign affairs, war, marine, public m- 
struction, finances, justice, : 
tecture, and religion. It has been usual to descr! 
the Russian senate as a representative body; but 
for no other reason certainly than that it bears the 
name of senate. The members of that body are 
named by the sovereign, are paid by him, and re 
removable at his pleasure; in their collective cds 
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city, they haye none of the elements of a represen 
tative body. Besides, it is evident, that a tibun 
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the business of which is to judge in civil and erimi- | double pay. Those who have learned a trade are 
nal affairs, to take cognizance of and to publish the | set to work at it: others become. ists: others 
ukases of the emperor, and to control in one of its | domestic servants. pnp yen Corb. 
sections only the accounts and contracts of some of| The Army.|] The Russian army, in 1820, is said 
the functionaries of the government, can exercise no | to have amounted to 989,117, viz.:—613,722 in- 
substantial influence over the ordinary affairs of the | fantry, 118,141 cavalry, 47,088 artillery, 27,632 
internal administration, or with the alterations and | extra corps, 105,534 irregular, and 77,000 troops in 
improvements of which it may be susceptible. The ‘ison. In 1844 it amounted to 740,000. Im 1848 
first are confided to a committee of the ministers, | it was stated to be as follows: 

which sits at St. Petersburg. As for plans relative | ™ 
to the administration, and measures to be adopted] ,, Men. Horses, Guns. 
on important occasions, the discussion of them is | Pea" army-of-the-line, 386.000 79,720 1,200 
























reserved to the council-of-state, called also the Comin stare - "$5,000 ivene : ia 
council-of-the-empire, when the sovereign is pleased | Trans-Caucasian army, 80,000 12,000 1i4 
to ask the advice of its members. This council is Onaboeare aca ity eee 
algo a court-of-appeal, to decide in the last instance | _ siberian Pees 17.800 ro 48 
on causes already brought before the senate, when | Corpsof Cossacks, . 50,000 50,000 - 


the decision has not had in its favour two-thirds of a We — 
the votes, or when the emperor orders them to be 
reconsidered. Yet neither the council-of-the-empire, 
notwithstanding its high rank among the public 
functionaries, nor the senate, have the smallest 
share in the deliberations on matters relating to 


foreign policy, which depend exclusively on the will 


831,200 196,720 2153 

These numbers are certainly exaggerated. The 
following detailed statement of the actual panes 
and copapoelitoniot the ‘ active army,’ is given in the 
Berlin Army Journal: 


of the sovereign. ‘The Holy synod,’ the highest ai age cont . 
tribunal of the Russo-Greek church, exercises its | Hegts. Battal, 
power in name of the emperor, and holds its bureau Gear flan ; se 
in Moscow. Its members consist of the metropoli- Grenadiers, 10 
tan, an archbishop, a bishop, the confessor of the | -. Rifles, 
emperor, an archimandrite, a high priest, an attor- ie 
ney-general, and several secretarivs. Light infantry, 

Bo 3.| A very imperfect code of laws for the a ae Rifles, 

oh a . Alavi : and m 

empire was promulgated by the Czar Alexis I., in os opel ned — 


1649. Since that date it has been so augmented by 
ukases, that the additions are bulkier than the code 
itself; and no regular digest having been attempted, 


the age of a man would not suffice to gain a perfect IL Cavater. 


#| tteoth Eliiiee. 


acquaintance with it. However, the decisions of | Guards. F 
the tribunals are founded on these laws, and the de- Line cuirassiers, 
cisions of the senate. In some German and Polish Dragoons, ’ 
provinces, provincial law is still recognised to a eee) 
certain extent. A digest of the Russian laws has 
been promulgated by the emperor Nicholas, in 16 
vols. The barbarity of ancient times, everywhere IIL Aprrtery. 
visible in the old code, has been greatly softened; | Divielous. , Game. 
ie and the paniehmens: MA eat ae eutely :) 124) 996 
abolished ; crimes are punished by cor unish- 
ment, fine, im hee a sEaich scans ote ban- | ators a base 
-ishment to the mines of Siberia. Persons con- : 2 vipa Coreg a ay | 
demned to transportation travel to Siberia on foot, : Corps con 5, = gates eee Sieprniers 


carts not being allowed excepting for the sick. In- | 
stead of numbers, proper names are given to the | 
exiles, but different from those which they bore be- 
fore their condemnation. To rey them is pun- | 
ished with five years’ compulsory labour over and 
above the sentence. At aan the exiles coming 
from most of the governments are collected. That 
city has, in fact, a bureau of despatch for exiles, 
which is authorised to retain, for the salt-works of 

Iletz, an indeterminate number of convicts con- 

demned to compulsory labour or merely to exile. 

At Perm, the authorities may keep a number for | 

the fabrication of wine, and even for the college of Peter J. had, in 1687, _ 10,000 regular troops. 

public beneficence. At Tobolsk sits the committee TERT e lye ne es 

of the exiles, composed of a chief, his assessors, and Catherine IL, 1771, 198107 

a chancellery having two sections. On their arrival : 1786, 263,662 = | 

in Siberia, the criminals are set about different kinds Paull, 1900, 368715. : 
} of labour, according to their faculties. Some are eee ue ay Aro re 
{ employed in the mines, either because they have} The army 1s maintained by conscription; the le- 
‘been ‘specially condemned to them, or, having | gal term of service is 25 years. The n terri- 
| undergone the punishment of the pleite, they are | tory is militarily divided into two parts: the first, 


382,000 87,600 27,000 996 
General total, 496,000 men, with 996 field-pieces. 

Besides the above regular standing army, there is 
an immense militia force, which, with the exception 
of Siberia and the two most southern boundaries, has 
been established since 1807, in per the provs., and 
acts partly as a national guard partly as a re- 
serve. The rapid increase of the Russian army is 
very remarkable. 
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deemed fit for that sort of labour, or simply because | consisting of the distant thinly peopled  calpet 
there is a want of labourers there; but, in this case, | nishes no men to the army ; the other, form out 
they are not confined to the mines for more than a | of the centre of the empire, and of thickly inhabited 
* year, which counts for two years of exile, and with | tracts, mainly supplies * country with its soldiers. 
| VL 1A 
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From this arrangement it results thatthe army 1s 
recruited out of a pop. of 40,000,000 of natives; and 


that the limits of the territory within which this re- 


cruitment takes place are not too distantly removed 
from each other to admit of an expeditious formation 
or renovation of a military force. The army has 
been organized into regiments of 6 battalions; a 
seventh skeleton-battalion is ie stationed in the 
recruiting districts to receive and discipline young 
soldiers, and afterwards to hand them over to the 
reserve battalions. The average pay of the ordi- 
nary troops may be estimated at 14d. perdiem. In 
addition to this, however, the soldier is furnished 
with lodgings, and 150 Ibs. of meal, and, 44 Ibs. of 
salt annually. ‘This sum appears exceedingl 

small when compared with the pay of a British sol- 
dier, not exceeding eters ae of his daily pay; but 
as money is a scarce article in R., and the wants of 


its inhabitants are comparatively few, its relative | 


value is much greater. A Russian private receives 
the yearly pay of £1 12s. 6d.; a Prussian soldier, 
£4 15s.: anda French from £5 8s. to £9 4s. A 
lieutenant-general in the Russian service receives 
£180 per annum, being equal to a first captain in 
Prussia. An ensign in the British service receives 
as much pay as the best paid colonel in R.; a Rus- 
sian captain gets £60 per annum, while a British 
lieutenant receives about double the sum. Other 
Russian officers connected with the staff of the arm 
are paid in similar proportion, and this miserable 
ay of the officers may account for much of the suf- 
erings of the Russian soldiers, and for the com- 
ratively few bayonets and sabres brought into the 
field. Dr. Jackson says: “ the Russian army is 
eminent for the order of its economy. The cloth- 
ing of the soldier is substantial and good of its kind ; 
fashioned so as to be convenient and useful, not cut 
fantastically to please the eye of a dressmaking 
commander. The soldier is at ease while clothed in 
uniform; he is not fettered when he sleeps ac- 
coutred. The shoes, among other things, are ex- 
cellent—the soles thick, the quarter deep, the 
leather impenetrable to wet by impregnation with 
tallow. The cloak, with which every soldier is fur- 
nished, of strong thick cloth, serves as a covering 
at night, and as a defence against cold or wet when 
on duty by might or day. The economical arrange- 
ments of the Russian army are laid on a good foun- 
dation; and, in order that they be not disturbed by 
common contingencies, every regiment has a cer- 
tain number of workmen allotted to itself for the ex- 
ecution of it own regimental business. Besides 
professed regimental workmen, every soldier in the 
ranks knows how to mend his own clothes, to sew a 
oe seam, or to repair any accident that happens to 
is shoes. Hence the shoes and clothes of the Rus- 
‘sian soldier, though patched and mended, are never 
red and torn; and it is moreover true, though 
it may seem ineredible to those who have only seen 
the British army in its helplessness, that the whole 
of the Russian army is so instructed in what relates 
to its own concerns, as to be capable of clothing itself 
from head to foot in the sp of three or four 
days.” The uniform of the infantry is green, with 
white waistcoat and breeches; of the cavalry, blue; 
of the engineers and artillery, red. The Cossacks, 
Bashkirs, and other irregulars, receive no pay, being 
furnished with lands by government, by the produce 
of which they are supported. They supply what 
amount of irregular cavalry may be judged neces- 
sary, at their own se,and have the choice of 
their own commanders.—The machinery for the 
management of this army—the horse-guards of St. 
Petersburg—is in the — of the Etat Major. 
grand division of this vast institution is com- 
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posed of hydrographers, topographers, and geo- 


| geapher, in which the general map of the empire, 
an 


maps of the respective govs. are constructed, 
examined, and corrected from the surveys as they, 
are brought in. Three large rooms are appropriated 
to the lithographic department. Another suite of 
rooms contains the instruments, and the manufac- 
tory of them. From 10 to 20 printing-presses are 
constantly at work in the neighbouring apartments; 
and there is a laboratory, in which the types are cast. 
Another range of rooms is set aside for the chancel- 
lery, for transacting purely military matters; and a 
large octagon saloon is fitted up as a military li r 
There is also a room 250 ft. long, by 100 ft.. wide, 
containing the archives of the whole Russian army. 
There is an hospital attached to this establishment, 
which contains about 1,000 people, who constantly 
live in the house, besides women and children.—The 
life of a common soldier in Russia is much harder 
than that of soldiers in any other European country. 
He is exposed to the worst treatment by his superiors, 
and obliged to associate with the lowest criminals. 
Pursuant to an ukase of November 1836, all crimi- 
nals who, previous to that period, would have been 
sent to Siberia, have, since then, if under 35 years 
of age, been enrolled in the ranks. The soldiers of 
no other country in Europe would submit to such 
an insult. Dr. Lyall remarks of the military strength 
of R., that the heterogeneous composition of its 
army, its wide dissemination, and the difficulties of 
assembling its various corps—the want of ‘the 
sinews of war,’ the precious metals—and the inhe- 
rent weakness of autocratic government, only, are 
some of the drawbacks from its nominal strength. 
Colonel Mitchell, a more competent authority, says: 
‘“R. is rich in men, and rich enough in means to 


-arm and equip them; but she is not rich enough in || 


money to support at her own expense large armies 
engaged in distant expeditions. R. has an effective 
moveable army of 700,000 men, regulars and irregu- 
lars, called 1,100,000, always at her disposal: how 
many of these can be bronght into the field must, of 
course, depend upon circumstances. In Turkey, 
and in poor and thinly-peopled Asiatic countries to 
the eastward of her own frontier, where the war 
must be maintained by the aid of resources sent 
from her own territory, R. is comparatively weak, 
and that weakness naturally augments in propor- 
tion to the distance at which the operations are car- 
ried on. Her strength lies in Europe, to the west- 
ward of her own frontier, in wealthy countries 
where war can be made to support the war; and 
her power—which is but an unsubstantial shadow on 
the distant Indus—is tremendous from the Vistula 
to the very shores of the Tagus.” Again, “ The 
Russian soldier possesses no great en r, activity, 
Canis indeed all the 
higher warlike qualities ; but he is blindly obedient 
to his chiefs, and has enough of steadiness and pas- |} 
sive courage to make him a good tactical soldier,— 
that is, a good walking-target and shooting-machine. { 
The modern system of tactics seems almost to have 
been devised for the benefit of R., so well it is suited 
to the character of her people. The Russian ca- 
valry, though well-mounted, is but indifferent, be- 
cause in the cavalry much depends upon the indi- {| 
vidual spirit and energy of the soldier—qualities mj | 
which, besides eine bad horsemen, the Russians — 
are deficient. They never ventured to face the 
Turkish cavalry till the Moslems had been . 
French and Italian officers. The Russian infantry, 
on the other hand, is firm under fire, and. al 
maintained if not a successful at least an honoura- || 
ble contest against the best of Napoleon's troops j/ — 
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It was only when old Janisaries got in among 


them sword in hand, that the ‘pipe-clay tacticians | 
who wished to retain their heads wisely resorted to | 
the use of their heels, instead of resorting to the use 


of modern arms. The Russian artillery is very nu- 
merous and im good order, though most English offi- 
cers think the horses rather slight for the work they 
have to perform. In the allied army the officers of 
this artillery, as well as those of the engineer and 
juartermaster-general’s department, were consi- 

ered as more pedantic than scientific, on what ex- 
act grounds we pretend not to know. Of the men 
generally, it may be said that they are neither 
strong nor hardy in proportion to their size, for the 
numbers who perished from sickness and fatigue 
in some of the Moldavian campaigns were, accord- 
ing to Manstein and other respectable writers, who 
had opportunities of judging, almost incredible. 
The men are not well made about the knees, and 
are bad marchers, the natural consequence of their 


country being covered with snow one-half of the 


year, and being little better than a swamp during 
the remainder. A Russian military hospital | is in ge- 
neral but the first step towards ‘a cool grave.’ The 
supplies of every kind furnished to the soldiers are 
wretched; and boundless corruption is the order of 
the day in every department of their military admi- 
nistration.” 

Military colonies.) Shortly after the conclusion of the late 


war, the Emperor Alexander conceived the design of reducing 


the expense of a standing army by establishing military colo- 
nies, General Arakschejeff drew up the plan of these establish- 
ments. He advised military villages to be built and placed under 
a particular code of laws, the male pop. of which should be 
trained to arms, and form the reserve of the army. Hitherto, 
on account of the immense extent of the empire, the Russian 
was often separated during the best years of his life 
from his native home, and all that could inspire him with patrio- 
tie feelings: by this scheme it was designed not only to provide 
for the soldier's family when the father was in the field, and to 
supply the latter with a strong bond of attachment to his native 
soil, but to concentrate a formidable military power along the 
frontiers of Poland, Turkey, and the Caucasus. Accordingly, an 
imperial ukase was issued. fixing the villages in which military 
colonies were to be established. A certain number of the pea- 
santa of the Crown were established in these villages as chief 
colonists; and on each peasant a soldier and his horse was quar- 
tered, whom the peasant was bound to support, receiving in re- 
turn the services of the soldier in the management of his-honse 
and spot of ground. The eldest son of each peasant was to suc- 
ceed his father in the heritaze; but the second and third sons 
were to be obliged to enter the military service. Boys were to 
enter military schools at the age of eizht; and at seventeen were 
to be-received as colonists. After 20 or 25 years’ service the mili- 
tary colonists might retire from service, Each colony was to be 
governed by its own tribunal, of which the commanding officer 
was to be president. The idea of a self-supporting colonized 
army of millions of soldier-agriculturists was gigantic, and the 
i system assumed a stupendons aspect to the politicians 

of Europe; but did not approve itself to the Rassian people. It 
Was held in utter abhorrence by the peasantry; it was detested 
by the regular army to such a degree that officers of high rank 
could only be induced by considerable promotion and high pay 
to attach themselves to erate a airtaragt mi roy nobil- 
rove of the scheme, justly regarding it as highly danger- 
ths heen event of a popular leader appearing in the south, who 
might in the case of a difference with his sovereign easily 
himself at the head of several hundred thousand men. 
Yet, notwithstanding the general unpopularity of the system, 
Alexander vigorously prosecuted his design; and in 1824, R. 
had along her western frontiers, from the Baltic to the Black 
sea, in the govs. of Cherson, Novgorod, Charkof. and Ikaterinos- 
lay, aline of military colonies containing 400,000 men, destined 
to form the stock of her standing army. But it appears ftom the 
report. of Count Arakschejeff, published in 1825, that the advan- 
tages which were pro in the establishment of those colo- 
nies had not then been obtained. The mortality among the 
fons of the soldiers had been so great, in comparison with the 
births, that Count Arakschejeff was obliged, in order to complete 
the regiments, to take soldiers’ children from the crown villages, 
or from villages belonging to other proprietors. About six- 
sevenths of these military colonists did not support and main- 
themselves as it was expected they would do. It is said 
at every colonized regiment costs the state 5,000,000 rubles 
mnnally; this would make for 200 reciments the enormous sum 
of 1.000,000,000 rubles: if we take only the half, the sum. will 
Still be immense. It would appear, however, that Nicholas is 
determined to prosecute the Seoien’s at all risks. There are sup- 





| ‘Those young men who are physically incapable of being reared 






| are Cronstadt and Revel. 
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posed to be now 70,000 of these cantonnistes in the army, Some 
years since the cantonniste children were formed into 25 bat- 
talions of infantry, 20 squadrons of cavalry and 5 batteries of 
artillery, the guna being made of wood. The average age was 
from 12 to 17. When these boys become older they are sent to 
the battalion-of-instruction, consisting of 8 battalions of rifie- 
men, one squadron of cavalry, 3 batteries of artillery, and one 


| battalion. of engineers ; others are sent to the military schools, 


and some at once to the army. These cantonnistes become ex- 
cellent non-commissioned officers, orderly -room clerks, pay 
clerks, and musicians—in short, they fill the lower branches of 
the staffofthe army, as the sons of nobles the higher ranks. 


are either sent to the military colonies, there to be appren' 
some handicraft, or they are sent as clerks tothe publicdepartments 
of the state. In 1837, the emperor reviewed 3 regiments of in- 
fantry of cantonnistes, with a proportion of cavalry and bat- 
teries of artillery with wooden guns, the commanding officers 
being children ; and all showed themselves famillar with the 
military evolotions. In 1842 the cantonnistes amounted to 
300,000, of whom about 80,000 were in the army, 35,000 in the 
pulgte establishments, and the remainder in barracks and in the 
pools. 


The Navy.| In 1813 R. possessed 32 ships-of-the- 
line, 18 a 6 cutters, Ty Selgnaiogal 54 smaller 
vessels, 25 floating-batteries, 121 -boats, 63 


to 


| yawls, and 80 falconets—amounting in all to 289 


‘sail, mounting 4,348 guns, and manned by 32,046 
Sailors. In 1840, the Russian naval force in the 
Baltic amounted to 31 ships-of-the-line carrying 
from 74 to 120 guns each, and 30 frigates carrying 
from 44 to 60 guns each, besides corvettes, cutters, 
and steam-boats. The head-quarters of this fleet 
In the Black sea, she had 
in 1840, 25 ships-of-the-line, 3 of which were of 120 
guns, 3 of 110, 12 of 84, and 7 of 74 guns each; be- 
ites, and small vessels. The head- 

quarters of this fleet are Sebastopol, Odessa, Kher- 
son, and Nicolaief. In the European seas, the only 
naval force consisted of a few small gun-boats. 


| Peter the Great was the founder of the Russian 


navy. At the end of the reign of that prince; it was 
as powerful as in the beginning of the reign of 
Nicholas. In 1846, the Russian navy consisted of 
7 ships-of-the-line, of 100 and more guns; 23 from 
80 to 100; and 22 from 70 to 80; 6 frigates of 60 
8; 22 of from 35 to 50; and 25 corvettes, gun 
rigs, &c. A total of 120 sail, and more than 7,800 
guns. The equipment of the fleets on the Baltic 


‘and Black sea amounted to 61,698 men, including 


marines. ©n the Baltic, Russia had, in 1846, 20 
steamers, of which 13 were frigates; and there were 
about 30 steamers belonging to private companies, 
which, it was thought, could -be turned to account 
in case of a war. In the Black sea, R. had, in 1846, 
22 steamers, many of them from 240 to 260 horse- 
power, allof English construction; there were besides 
25 to 30 steamers belonging to private -companies 
running between the southern ports of Russia and 
Constantinople. R. hadalso 3 or 4 small steamers in 
the Caspian sea, but of little importance, as there.ia 
no communication between that sea and any other, or 
any very large river or lake.—It has been ‘kaig’é re- 
marked, that if a fleet consisted of riggi Es lls 
only, that of R. would soon equal that of any other 
| nation, as that extensive empire contains within itself 
every naval material, and even furnishes other powers 
witha great portion of such materials; but to what- 
ever cause it may be owing whether to the com- 

tive freshness of the Baltic waters, or to the in- 
ferior nature of the timber used, or the insufficient 
mode in which it is prepared, it is certain that a 
Russian ship cannot endure sea-service above six 
years without needing repairs, and becomes unfit 


for it in fifteen . This is a great obstacle in 
the way of Becoming a formidable naval power. 
Other obstacles still more formidable exist, of which 
the principal is her comparatively small extent of 
sea-coast. ‘The Black sea, and those of Azof and the 


| Caspian, are entirely inland seas, two of which are 
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yet but in essed by R., and the coasts of 
which are at al 3 erable compared with those pos- 
sessed by the European powers. The only sea-port 
‘which can be said, on the European side, to be open 
to the ocean, is that of Arkhangel, at which ships- 
of-the-line carrying 120 guns have been built; but 
this can never be the station of a fleet which is al- 
ways to be active. It communicates with the Eu- 
ropean seas only by the way of the North cape, sit- 
uated ina latitude so high that during almost half 
the year the passage is prevented by ice. The 
eastern coasts of Asia are as yet too far removed 
from the seat of government to be actuated by its 
energy, and are also unapproachable several months 
annually; they are besides tod remote from the 
powers of Europe ever to send forth a fleet which | 
shall be formidable to them.—A writer in the Al- 
meine Zeitung thus sets forth the naval resources 
of R.as regards ports. “ If a war-fleet is to be good 
for anything besides salutes and rotting in 
harbours, the first thing requisite is the possession 
of a line of coast on the open sea, with convenient 
ports; next in importance come good ships, able 
crews, and efficient officers. R. has three inland 
seas. The one sea she has—the Polar sea— 
is blocked up with ice. The Sound and the Bos- 
are the ontlets to the more important of her 
inland seas: either opening is exposed to a block- 
aie. The Russian ports, excepting always those of 
Cronstadt and Sebastopol, are not fit for the harbour- 
ing of war-fleets. Helsingfors, the best of the Fin- 
nish ports, is small. The port of Rotshensalm, at 
the mouth of the Kymmene, in the bay of Finland, 
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of the so-called ‘Scheerean fleet.’ Revel, in the 
bay of Finland, is a commercial port ; it possessed 
fortifications, but they are almost dismantled, 


is large, but altogether devoid of fortifications. Riga 
and Libau, in Courland, are commercial ports, 
Arkhangel has docks and a fortified port, but it is 
lost in the far north, and devoid of importance in the 
case of a war. It is the same with the ports in the 
Caspian; the port of Astrakhan is being ruined by 
} accumulations of sand; Azof and Taganrog want 
{ depth; the same may be said of all the ports in the 
.» sea of Azof, of Feodosia, and Chersof. Between Cron- 
\ stadt and St. Petersburg, the water is so low that 
vessels of more than 7 ft. draught cannot reach the 
eapital. Vessels from the Petersburg docks must be 
cakes to Cronstadt by land. Odessa is a more com- | 
mercial port, and Sebastopol is the only serviceable 
war-port in the Black sea, whose fleet is stationed 
there. The port of Odessa is large, of great depth, 
strongly fortified, and it has the advantage of regular 
tides and winds. The ports of Bessarabia are alto- 
gether unimportant. As to the police of the ports, the 
maintenance of light-houses, buoys, &c., it must be 
confessed that all these matters are in excellent 
condition at no small expense to the Russian ex- 
ae ha but a strategical system of ports, such as 
Ene d and France can boast of, is altogether out 
of the question. The fleets of France and England 
may, in their own seas, venture on the boldest and 
most hazardous manceuvres—in case of need they 

- have always a place of refuge under the guns of 
their war ports; but the Russian fleet, with nothing 
but Cronstadt and Sebastopol to back it, is in con- 
{  tinual ag of being ent off, and cannot, there- 
}} ~ fore, ever expected to advance to the attack. 
> Its services are purely defensive. This being the 
case, what can be more natural than that R. should 
desire to possess herself of better harbours and a 

| more serviceable range of sea-board?” The great 
4 bulk of the Russian commerce by sea is conducted 
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is, indeed, fortified; and it is,.moreover, the station | 


Baltishport, in Esthonia, at the mouth of the Paddis, |) 


| opened to the czar in the profoundest secrecy ; if 
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not by Russian vessels or Russian seamen, but by | 
‘those of other powers, and by Greeks. The num- j} 
ber of Russian sailors is consequently compara- 
tively few, and is rendered still more so by the arbi- _ 
trary laws of the empire. None can leave the 
country without a formal panepnet granted by the 
proper court. The peasants, who in all countries 
form the naval and military strength, are considered 
‘as being inseparably attached to the soil; and 
though they may be permitted to join the army, are 
yet strictly prohibited from leaving the country. 
Every merchant who fits out a vessel, must obtain 
a license to take on board a certain number of Bus- 
sian subjects, and must insure their return at the 
rate of 140 rubles for each. Such restrictions must 
check the spirit of mercantile adventure, and re- {| 
press that little ardour which the Russians haye 
evinced in maritime affairs. It is true, indeed, that 
the arbitrary mandate of the sovereign may soon | 
man a fleet; but the hands thus raised not being | 
acquainted either with the theory or practice of na- 
vigation, are utterly unfit to cope with a fleet 
manned with experienced seamen, and can there- 
fore be no object of dread to a naval power furnished 
with a sufficiency of hands experienced in mar- 
time affairs. It is also to be observed that R. has 
as yet no colonies with which she can maintam 
any considerable maritime intercourse, and few fish- 
eries which might serve as nurseries for seamen. — 
Her navy, in case of a war with Great Britain, 
can be completely prevented from leaving the Bal- 
tic ; and even in case of a rupture with Turkey, not 
a Russian ship can pe the Bosphorus. The 
session of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles might 
indeed render her a very formidable naval power, 
and ig undoubtedly a constant and an important ob- 
ject of Russian contemplation. ; 

Resenxe.| It is impossible to determine exactly 
the revenue of R. The government being despotic, 
no annual statement of its revenues or finances 18 
laid before the public, as in republics, or in limited 
monarchies. “If there be an annual budget, it is 
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there be estimates formed they are locked up with- 
out seeing the light of day ; if there be an annual 
balance struck it is for the archives of the trea- 
| sury, not the columns of the Journal de St. Péters- 
| bourg. Occasionally, indeed, the Russians are 
| vaguely informed that there is no deficit; sometimes 
even a surplus is hinted at; and once or twice In 
every twenty years, some pro-Russian scribe in 
| Germany speaks of having seen a report of the 
| finance minister, whence he quotes a few igul 
far from clear, to the eager statists of the rest of 
Europe. But information, dependable, regular, 
avouched, and honest, on Russian finance, there is 
none; and all that we really know on the subject 18 
| the wisdom of doubting almost everything we 1 
| If, however, we look at the sources of Russian re- 
venue, it is quite clear that, despite the great pop- 
of the country, the receipts cannot be very great. 


In the first place, they are composed of a govern- 
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ment monopoly of spirits in the old provinces, 
of an excise on spirits in the newer additions to the 


/empire; then there is a poll-tax on peasants ane 
serfs: next there is a tax on the capital of mer- 
chants and traders: these, with enormous and un- 
| profitable customs duties, with a salt tax and | m7, 
| produce of crown mines and lands are sources 0 
| Russian revenue. No doubt the Russians are & 
drunken people; but a a7 ‘it of monopoly, a8 any 
other monopoly, has, we all know, astrong tendency 
| to defeat its fiscal objects, especially in a comnity 
where the process of distillation is almost anivet 
sally known, and morality wholly unknown. | 4H 
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again, taxes on labour and capital, or a poll-tax and | followed the Hungarian campaign, shov ill 
a tax on merchants’ means, however profitable they | supplied is the seine vernment with th gheee 
may be thought,—diminish the general taxability | of war, and how, notwi standing the immensity of 
of the country in which they exist. At most, the | its military resources in men, horses and material, 
import duties of an empire containing upwards of | it would with great difficulty be able to sustain a 
60,000,000 do not exceed. £7,000,000, if indeed they | protracted effort without the aid of foreign capital- 
reach £6,000,000. And, though credit is taken for a| ists. The treasures buried in the fortress of ‘eter 

| I. at St. Petersburg amounted, in 1849, to a sum of 















large sum from the gold-washing of the Ural moun- 
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tains, Russian gold is generally said to be bought 
too dear, and to cost more to the treasury than it is 
worth.” —[ Daily News.] At the accession of Peter 
the Great, the revenue is said to have little exceeded 
£1,000,000, while at his death it had augmented to 
£1,500,000. In Elizabeth’s reign it was supposed 
to amount to £3,400,000; and to £4,200,000 at the 
accession of Catherine IJ. In 1799, the revenue 
was represented at 46,737,394 rubles, or £9,352,478 
16s.; in 1811, it had increased to 215,000,000 banco 
rubles — £12,093,750; but the expenses were 
266,000,000 banco rubles = £14,982,500 or £2,888,750 
more than the revenue. In 1826, the revenue 
amounted, according to M. Balbi, to about 400,000,000 
francs, or £16,666,666. The Almanack de Gotha 
for 1845 estimated the revenue to amount to about 


110,000,000 Prussian thalers, or nearly £15,550,000, | °*- 


exclusive of the revenue of Finland, which is sepa- 


rately administered. The highest estimate of the | 
| Herodotus between the Don and the Dnieper; and Strabo and 


present revenue of R. is £28,000,000; the lowest 
£15,836,574. Sir Archibald Alison sets it down at 
£20,000,000, whilst Mr. M‘Gregor, in his Commercial 
Statistics of All Nations, states it at £18,262,715, 
and Mr. M‘Culloch at 379,000,000 r. = £15,847,000. 
—R. has a considerable national debt, amounting 
in 1826, according to Balbi, to 1,300,000,000 francs, 
or £54,166,666, and consisting almost entirely of 
paper currency guaranteed by the crown; but this 
appears a too high estimate, for in 1829, npoordiaig 
to 


Professor Malchus, the entire debt did not | 


£35,550,000. To bring the immense mass of paper 
ana Red a par with silver, and to establish a sink- 
ing fund to liquidate the national debt, has long 
been the great concern of the Russian government. 


' On Ist January, 1839, it amounted to £44,530,790. 
An official document represented the debt as amount- | 


ing on 29th June 1844 to 299,865,232 silver rubles, 
or £47,477,661. The public debt of Russia in 1852 
was about £60,000,000, having increased 20 per 
cent. since 1849, viz.: 


_ Jannary. Silver Rubles. 
1849 : : $26,675,000 £49,001.300 
1850 r . 336,219,000 50,432,900 
51 SC, 386,309,000 57.946,400 
1852 : 400,667,000 60,100,100 


_ Of this increased sum no less than £5,500,000 was 
contracted for with Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., 
in 1850, which was in part “required for the com- 


pletion of the railroad from St. Petersburg to Mos- 


cow.” At the annual session of the administrative 


College, held on the 10th of August 1850, the min- 
ister-of-finance entered into a statement of the situa- 
tion of the imperial exchequer. The principal ope- 
rations of mae during the financial year 1849, 
consisted — first, in the authorisation to issue se- 
ven series of exchequer bills of 3,000,000 rubles, 
each in payment of the expenses of the army em- 
ployed in earn under Prince Paskiewitch. Only 
four of the seven series were issued. ‘The second 
i a was a loan effected in London through 
Messrs. Stieglitz, of Petersburg, and Baring, of Lon- 
don, for the amount of £500,000, at 44 per cent., 


bearing the high figure of 2 per cent. per annum for 


operation was the 
and silver coin- 
with which 
mdon loan, 


amortization. The last princip 
reopening of th 3 exports tion o ‘gold A 
prohibited in 1848 The rapidi 
the second of these operations, the — 





more than £3,000,000, and zo the government 
was not able to make it available for the campaign 
in Hun ; and notwithstanding the gold mines 
of Altai, it was compelled to implore the aid of 
strangers. On the Ist of January, 1850, the debt 
had increased to 336,219,000 silver rubles. This, 
however, is a moderate amount compared with the 
future resources of the empire. But it is not so with 
the floating debt, which, after deducting the value 
of guarantees, exceeds 163,000,000 rubles. For a 
state which has no more than 500,000,000 annual 
revenue, this proportion of the floating debt to the 
Stee! receipts, indicates an irregular state of 
nance. 


History.) Under the common appellation of Scythia and Sar- 
mates, a multitude of nomade tribes were anciently comprehend- 
These northern hordes, at a very early ee to 
menace the Roman frontiers, and even before the time of Cyrus 
had invaded what was then called the civilized world, particular- 
ly Southern Asia. They inhabited the countries described by 


Tacitus mention the Rorolani, afterwards called Ros, athong the 
Sarmatian tribes dwelling in that district. The Greeks early 
established commercial colonies here. In the 2d cent. the Goths 
came from the Baltic, and, locating in the neighbourhood of the 
Don, extended themselves to the ube. In the 5th cent. the 
country in the neighbourhood of these rivers was overrun by 
numerous migratory hordes of Alans, Huns, Avarians, and B 
garians, who were followed by the Slavons, a Sarmatian people, 
who took a more northerly direction than their predecessors had 
done. In the next cent, the Khozari, pressed upon by the 
Avarians, entered the country between the Wolga and the Don, 
conquered the Crimea, and thus placed themselves in connexion 
with the Byzantine empire. The Petshenegri, an affiliated tribe 
of the Khozari, appear at a very early period on the banks of the 
spian. They directed the course of their migrations towards 
the W, forced the Hungarians into Pannonia, and occupied the 
country between the Don and the Alauta, while the Tchoudes, a 
tribe of Finnie race, inhabited the northern parts of KR. All 
these tribes maintained themselves by pasture and the chase, and 
exhibited the usual barbarism of wandering nomades. The Sila- 
vonians coming from the Northern Danube, and spreading them- 
selves along the Dnieper, in the 5th and 6th cents, earliest ac- 
quired habits of civilized life, and embraced the Christian reli- 
gion, They founded, in the country afterwards called Russia, the 
two cities of Novgored and Kief, which early attained commercial 
importance. Their wealth, however, soon excited the avidity of 
the Khozari, with whom they were compelled to maintain a per- 
petual le; and Novgorod found another and a more for- 
midable enemy in the Varangians, a race of bold pirates who in- 


| fested the coasts of the Baltic. The necessity of self-preservation 
| prompted the Slavonians to place themselves under the protec- 


tion of Ruric, a Varangian chief, who, in 662, arrived with a body 
of his countrymen in the neighbourhood of Lake Ladoga, and by 
uniting his people with the natives of the country under the 
common appellation of Russians, laid the foundation of the pre- 
sent empire of R. Ruric died in 879, and was succeeded by his 
son Ighor, who conquered Kief, and removed the seat of govern- 
ment to that place from Novgorod, Ighor's widow and successor, 
Olga, publicly embraced Christianity at Constantinople in 955, 


garia, and even threatening Constantinople itself, fell in battle 
against the Petshenegri near the cascades of the Dnieper, in 972. 
Viadimir, his third son, ascended the throne, after the death of 
his two brothers, in 981. He married the Greek princess Anna 
Romanofna, in 988. Having embraced Christianity, his example 
was followed by his subjects. Michael Syra was d by 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, and his synod, metropolitan 
of the Russian empire, which was now considered as belonging 
to the Eastern church; and from this period the attachment of 
that empire to the Greek ritual may be dated. Viadimir died in 
1015, leaving his kingdom to histwelve sons. The merits of this 
prince appear to have been considerable; comparing the virtues 
of his character with the age in which he lived, historians have 
united in conferring upon him the appellation of Vladimir the 
Great. It was doubtless his intention, that, while his sons shared 
among themselves the several pray ic of the state, th 
should, according to the custom of the Slavonians, form a 

whose should be the territory of Kijef; bat 

waded to the throne through the 
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of three of his brothers, . i : 
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anid was in his turn hurled from that eminence by his brother 
Jaroslav, who reigned from 1014 to 1045. It would appear that 
the exact rule of succession to the grand dukedom was either 
unknown or not strictly observed ; for in 1114 the inhabitants of | 
Kief chose Vladimir II., descended from a younger line of the 
first house of that name, for their duke. This prince was ac- 
knowledged as Czar by the Byzantine emperor Alexis Comne- 
nus, antl was the first whose brow was graced with the imperial 
crown of R. George succeeded to his father, and built Moscow 
in 1147; but. ee pe neha arte ees —— eeprien Sate 
enterprise of the Mongols, who, ing vanquis' the 
Slavons of the plain—to whose assistance the Russians hastened 
but too late—again defeated the allied forces of their opponents 
in a great battle fought upon the Kalka in 1225, and menaced the 
existence of the Russian nation. After the death of George IL, 
who was killed in battle against the Khan Batu near Sita, In 
1288, the whole kingdom, with the exception of Novgorod, which 
pee its independence by treaties, fell into the hands of the 
Mongols. Hitherto the Russian state had made small progress 
in civilization: a circumstance to be attributed to. the variety of 
nations of which it was composed, and to the military constitu- 
tion inherited from the Varangians. Commerce remained chiefly 
in the hands of those German merchants who had followed the 
Christian missionaries from the Diina, afler the commencement 
of the 13th cent. ; and the principal seats of this commerce were 
the towns of Novgorod and Kief; the traffic with the south was 
mostly under the management of Greek merchants. Though re- 
duced to grievous servitude by their Asiatic conquerors, and 
obliged to pay an annual tribute to ‘the Golden horde,” the Rus- 
sians successfully resisted the attempts of new enemies which 
appears in the Sate targtbee batt eet and the a 
aroslav conquered | . but perish y poison among the 
I His son Alexander defeated the Danes and Swedes in 
1241, in a great battle upon the Neva, and received for this action 
the appellation of Aldxander Nevsky. His youngest son Daniel 
mounted the throne in 1247. He removed his residence to Mos- 
cow, and in 1296 assumed the title of ‘Grand Duke of Moscow.’ | 
This prince founded the celebrated kremlin in that city in 1300. 
George succeeded to his father Daniel. He successfully resisted 
the Swedes, and built the town of Orshek, now Schlussenburg. 
Demetrius Donsky rebuilt the kremlin of stone, and obtained 
several advantages over the Asiatic hordes now bearing the name 
of Tartars; bat found himself unable to get rid of the burden- 
some tribute imposed by these invaders. 

Middle history.) Ivan Basilovitch L, surnamed the Great, 
mounted the throne in 1463, and after a fierce struggle from 1477 
to 1481, sueceeded in freeing K. from the dominion of the Tartars. 
The power of the khans of Kaptshak had indeed been long 
weakened, partly by national dissensions, and partly by Timur’s 
conquests; bat the Lithuanian and Swedish war had too much 
exhausted the Russians themselves, to admit of their embracing 
the opportunity to shake off a foreign yoke. It was about this 
period that the Cossacks first appeared in history. The Poles 
and Lithuanians had conquered all the Russian dominions as far 
as Kief; on the east, too, pressed the Crimean Tartars. Before 
this external pressure a large body of the Russian subjects re- 
tired into the fertile but uninhabited regions of the Ukraine, 
where they settled themselves under a military constitution. 
having at its head an afaman or *h *to whom were 
Joined in council a body of stannshins or‘ elders." Ivan re-estab- 
lished the ancient limits of the empire, and reduced Kasan to a 

ndance on the Russian crown. In a war with Poland, 
Vassili, son and successor of Ivan, conquered Smolensk; but the 
‘Crimean Tartars devastated the country, and their allies, the 
Poles, repeatedly defeated the Russian forces. The emperor 
Maximilian, of Germany, with the view of uniting the princes of 
endom against the Mahommedans, laboured to appease 

these contentions. Baron Herberstein was sent as ambassador to 
the Czar from the Emperor; and Pope Clement VIL. also attempt- 


Bat Poland did not associate itself in the learue;: and Ivan re- 
‘mained inactive with regard to it Ivan Basilovitch Il. did 
‘more than all his predecessors to promote the civilization of his 
e¢ At his invitation, German artificers, artists, and scho- 
‘lars, proceeded from Lubeck to EK. : printing-offices were estab- 
‘lished; laws enacted; and a treaty of commerce entered into 
with England, whose merchants had found their way by the 


standing army, in the sfrelitz, or body-guard of archers. In 
1552, he conquered Kasan; and in 1554, he took possession of 
the kingdom of Astrakhan, and the provinces of the Cancasns. 
Towards the close of Ivan's government, Siberia was discovered 
in 1578, by the Cossack Jermak: but the conquest of that coun- 
a8 On dn 1587. under his successor Feodor. 
The latter prince, in the peace of 1595, gave np Esthonia to Swe- 
den. After his death, the royal line of KR. was extinguished: 
and the country was convulsed by twenty years of civil dissen- 
sions and m wars, which greatly retarded the national pro- 
gress. These dom struggles were occasioned by the appear- 
ance of a seit cont who gave himself forth as younger 
son of Ivan IL. and laid claim to the grand dukedom. Michael 
Feodorovitch ascended the throne in 1613. By vigilance at 
home, and by the peace of Stoldowa, with Sweden, in 1617, and of | 
ina, with Poland, in 1618, this prince succeeded in allaying 
the external and ie Se be Onn, 
Modern History.) Michael, son of Nikatiz. the metropolitan of 
Rostof, descended from the family of Romanof, was elected Czar 


; 





in 1613, with limited hereditary powers. This prince was-op- 
posed by several parties in the state, and had also to withstand 


the Swedes, who, under General de la Gardie, again advanced 


into Russia. But he overcame these obstacles: re-established 
the old relations of R., and reigned prosperously till 1645. Dur- 
ing the reign of his son and successor Alexis, the last -psendo- 
Demetrius was beheaded, in 1653. About this period the wars 
with the Turks commenced. Since 1473, and consequently sub- 
sequent to the Mongol dominion, the Osmanli Turks had been 
the neighbours of the Russians: two hundred years afterwards, 
in 1671, began a contest with them for the Ukraine, which was 
continaed, under Feodor Alexovitch, till 1681, Alexis died in 
1676. This prince, and his son, Feodor IIL, who died in 1682, 
contributed much to the civilization of the empire. His son 
annihilated the pretensions of the nobility to the monopoly of 
the higher offices of state, by burning their pedigrees, and nam- 
ing his minor step-brother, Peter, his successor, to the exelusion 
of the imbecile Ivan. Their ambitions sister, Sophia, found 
means to get both proclaimed Czars, and herself associated with 
them as regent; but, in 1689, she was thrown into a convent, 
and Peter I. declared sole Czar. Russia,at this period, extended 
from Arkhangel to Azof, but had not yet reached the Baltic. 
The inhabitants of this vast district, however, formed one nation, 
united by a common language and religion, and found in this 
circumstance a powerful defence against their hostile neighbours. 
The constitution was an unlimited monarchy; and the manners 
of the Russians were gradually approximating to European 
civilization. Peter was to Russia what Philip had been to Ma- 
cedonia; the Macedonians became Hellenes, and the Russians 
Europeans. His first aim, on coming to power, was the forma- 
tion of an army modelled on European tactics. In this he was 
assisted by the foreign officers whom he retained in his service; 
and a great nomber of Hugonots, who had fled to B. after the 
abolition of the edict of Nantes, enrolled themselves in his 
troops. He also vigorously directed his attention towards the 
navalarts. His father, Alexis, had, by the aid of Dutch earpen- 
ters, built a ship upon the Caspian sea, for the purpose of com- 
merce with the Persians; but this vessel fell into the hands of 
the Don Cossacks, Two only of the crew escaped, and return- 


| ing to Moscow, one of these became Peter's master ship-builder. 


In 1693, Peter navigated, in his own ship, to Arkhangel, then 
an important place of commerce; he even sailed to Ponij, on.the 
Lapponian coast. Next year, he again visited Arkhangel 
with a fleet of hisown. Fully alive to the advantages of com- 
merce, he early cast his eyes on the Baltic and Black sea, into. 
which the principal rivers of Russia discharge themselves. Be- 
ing already at war with the Turks, he directed his efforts chiefly 
upon Azof at the mouth of the Don, where he wished to estab- 
lish an emporium for the commerce of the Black sea. Austria, 
Brandenburg, and Holland supplied him with engineers and 
artillery; and in 1696, the dock-yards of Voronetsh, upon the 
Don, equipped an armament of 23 galleys, besides other vessels, 
with which he defeated the Turkish fleet in sight of Azof, and 
two months afterwards that fortress capitulated. To preserve 
this key of the Black sea, Peter directed 55 vessels of war to be 
built; and formed a plan for uniting the Wolga and the Don by 
means of acanal. He sent a number of his young nobles to the 
Low Countries to learn the art of ship-building, and to Italy to 
study military tactics; and in 1698, having intrnusted the govern- 
ment during his absence to Prince Romadanofski and three 
bojars, he himself set out to Holland in the retinue of one of 
his own embassies. He passed through Esthonia and Livonia— 
then belonging to Sweden—Brandenbarg, Hanover, and West- 
phalia. From thence he proceeded to Amsterdam, where he 
wroucht some time as a common ship-carpenter without being 
recognised. Nothing escaped his observation, nothing was be- 
neath his attention; he accustomed himself alike to handle the 
hatchet and the lance, the pen and the sword. William IIT. 
invited him to England, where, clad like an English sailor, he 
wrought in the dock- yards, and was often heard to remark, that 
if he had not been Czar of Russia, he should have wished to have 
been an English admiral. After a stay of three months in Eng- 
land, Peter returned to Russia, carrying with him above 500 Eng- 
lish engineers, artists, and mechanica. A revolt of the sfrelitz acce- 
lerated his return to Moscow. Sophia having been suspected of 
exciting this rebellion, the greater part of the conspirators were 
hanged before the windows of her convent, and the strelifr itself 
dissolved. Peter now devoted himself to arranging the finances 
of the state, and reducing the manners of his subjects to his own 
peculiar notions of propriety. The introduction of the German 
dress and proscription of beards, form the principal feature in 


| this department of Peter's administration. He also caused the 
|. bojars, or native princes, to reduce the number of their enormous 


retinues, and established printing-offices and schools throughout 


| the empire. In 1700 he declared war against Sweden, and 


attacke! Narva, The ng hero of Sweden, Charles XIL, in- 
stantly hastened thither and on the 80th November 33,000 Rus- 


| sians were defeated by 8,000 Swedes. Peter's was not a mind 


which could easily be discouraged by misfortune, and he con- 
soled himself with the reflection, chat back defeat inculcated les- 


son Of peace oxpetionce on his raw troops. On the 27th of 
e 


May 1703, he laid the foundations of a new fortress, to which he 


gave the name of St. Petersburg, and which was ¢ 
under the superintendence of Andrei Tresina, an Italian archi- 
tect. Before the conceived the 
idea of attaching to it a noble city, worthy of becoming. 

metropolis of his empire ‘a 


fortress was finished, the Czar 
As whatever he designed was. 
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ented with vigour, and executed with alacrity, in a few months 
the city began to rear itself in truly imperial magnificence, and 
in 1710 became the residence of the court. The war with Swe- 
den meanwhile proceeded with alternating fortune till 1706, 
when Charles advanced with 43,000 men into Poland, while 
Peter retired before him, laying waste the country round. The 
Swedes followed his retreat to the neighbourhood of Smolensk, and 


then turned into the Ukraine, where they were joined by Mazeppa, | 
the ataman of the Cossacks. Charles was occupied with the | 


siege of Poltava, when Peter arrived with an army of 70,000 men, 
and under the walls of that fortress annihilated the Swedish army 


on the 8th July 1709, This decisive advantage terminated the war | 


forthe present. Next year Peter gave his niece Anna, Ivan's sec- 
ond daughter, in marriage to the Duke Frederick William of Cour- 
land. The Turks. at the instigation of the Swedish monarch, now 
declared war against R., and Peter hastening through Moldavia 
ia meet them, arrived on the Prath, in front of the Grand Vizier 
Mehmet's camp, The armies successively repulsed each other's 
attempt to cross that river; but the Russians being surrounded 
by the Tartar hordes, began to suffer greatly for want of provi- 
s, and Peter saw nothing but captivity or death before him. 
From this dilemma he was extricated by his consort Catherine, 
who bribed the vizier, and by her prudent management prevailed 
on the Turks to retire. In 1717 Peter returned from a second 
abroad, and found another association formed against 

him in his absence. Among the conspirators, his own son Alexis, 
born in 1695, was found guilty and condemned to death, but only 
survived the announcement of his sentence twenty-four hours, 
After a third destructive war with Sweden, the peace of Nystadt, 
in which Livonia, Esthonia, Ingermania, Viburgslehn, and Ker- 
holmslehn, were ceded to RK. was concladed on the 30th August, 
1721. Thus was established, after a violent contest of twenty- 
one years, the stability and power of the Russian state. Peter 
the Great died on the 8th of February, 1725, and was succeeded 
by his wife, the Empress Catherine I. who reigned till 1727. 
Her successor. Peter IL, the son of the unfortunate Alexis, was 
content to possess in tranquillity the kingdom, and performed 
nothing memorable during his brief reign. The Empress Anne, 
widow of the Duke of Courland, filled the vacant throne in 1730. 
Under her government the grandees of R. tried to limit the sov- 
ereign authority, but this attempt ended in their disgrace, and the 
formation of a cabinet of foreigners. This princess left by will the 
succession to Ivan IIL, son of the Princess Anne, and the prince 
of Brunswick, an infant then scarcely two months old, who was 
accordingly elevated to the throne, utider the regency of Biron, one 
of the late empress’s favourites. But this destination dissatisfied 
the nobles; the regent was driven from the kingdom: the infant 
Ivan placed in continement; and the empress Elizabeth, the 
youngest daughter of Peter the Great, invested with the supreme 
command. Under her government it was that Russian influence 
in Euro 
ally of Maria 'Theresa, in the Austrian war of succession; and 
afterwards, in 1754, in the Seven years’ war with Prussia. But 
upon Elizabeth's death, her successor, Peter TIL, the son of the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and Anna daughter of Peter L, con- 
cluded a peace and alliance with Prussia. This monarch inhe- 
rited not the genius of his great ancestor, and after an imbecile 
reign, of nine months was assassinated, and his wife Catherine IL, 
a princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, filled his place. Catherine was a 
woman of licentious manners, yet her reign may be regarded as 
one of the most glorious and most prosperous in the Russian 
annals, She ascended the throne on the 9th July, 1762. Among 
her earliest acts, was a confirmation of the peace which Peter 
IHL. had made with Prussia; bat she recalled her troops, and 
preserved a strict neutrality until the end of the war; she also 
re-established friendly relations with Denmark; and even caused 
her son Paul to exchange with that kingdom his hereditary pos- 


session in Holstein, for Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, and subse-— 


quently to renounce his interest in these countries in favour of 
the younger line of Gottorp, then reigning in Lubeck. The in- 
terior of her empire was meanwhile greatly benefitted by the 
presence of foreign colonists, whom she invited thither to improve 
the agricultural industry of her subjects; indeed the whole reign 
of this empress was marked by the successful encouragement 
given to civilization, sciences, arts, navigation, and military edu- 
cation. She founded new towns; concluded commercial trea- 
ties: divided her empire into governments; and revised and aug- 
mented the national laws, of which she planned and executed a 
code. At two several times she reduced the public taxation. But 
her politics pressed heavily on other countries. Poland was since 
1764 under her control, She thought it prudent, to attach to her 
interests, a powerful party in that quarter, and accordingly took 
the Dissidents, or Non-Catholics, under her i 
tained for them the restoration of their ancient rights, under 
Stanislans Augustus Poniatoféki, whom her own influence had 
placed on the throne of Poland. On the other hand, the confe- 
deration of Bar opposed the Russian influence in this quarter ; 
and the Porte, at the instigation of France, united with the con- 
federation, .A war with the Turks ensued, which lasted from 
1768 to.1774.. After a series of battles, Bender and the Crimea 
were subjected to Russian domination; Azof occupied; and a 
new maritime power established upon the Black sea. jea- 
lousy evinced by Prussia and Austria towards the progress of 
the R “arms against the Turks, was appeased by the first 
partition of Poland in.1772, in which R. obtained for her share 
the lands between the Dnieper. the Duna, and the Drutech.,. A 


rebellion of the Cossacks of the Don, towards the end of 1778 
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was quelled the succeeding year, and their ataman carried t 
Moscow, and there beheaded. The war with Turkey was 
as an end to by the peace of Kutshuk-Kaijinar, on the § 

uly, 1774, by which the Crimea was pronounced free; and 
lands extending between the Dnieper and Azof declared to 
long to Ruasia, with the right of free navigation on the Black 

a. Frederick IL who had recognised in R., during the Seven 
years’ war, his most dangerous neighbour, concluded an eight 
years’ alliance with Catherine in 1764, which was subsequently 
renewed by a treaty, in which he virtually gave Poland up to E., 
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by consenting to the continuance of the anarchical government of 


that kingdom. In consequence of this alliance with Prussia, 
Catherine promised to support Frederick with 60,000 men in the 
Bavarian war of succession; Whetpes Ae 6, on the 13th 
May, 1779, consented to the peace of ' in, as guaranteed by 
the empress; but shortly before Frederick's death, Joseph 
reached the object of his ambition. In 1780, Catherine declined 
to renew the then expiring treaty with Prussia, but emtered on 
the other hand into a close alliance with Austria. During the 
North American war, the Rnasian eo organized the Northern 
Neutrality in 1780, which was joined by several other states of 


and the island of Taman, by the khan of Tartary, to the Russian 
crown in 1783, was a severe blow to Turkey. These countries 
were united to Russia under the denomination of the kingdom of 
Taurida, and the Porte was further compelled, by treaty of 8th 
January, 1784, to recognise the attachment of the Crimea to the 
Russian empire. The prince Heraclius of Georgia had jously 
submitted to the Russian power in September, 1783. All these 
arrangements imbittered the feelings of the Porte towards R., 

ticularly after the interview of Joseph I. and Catherine, at Cher- 
son, in 1787, when the Grecian scheme, as it was called, or the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, seemed about to be carried 
into effect. At last, on thé 24th August, 1787, the Porte declared 
war against R. In this war Austria took part as an ally of B., 
although the Turks entertained no designs against that power. 
By the mediation of Prussia and England, a cessation of war took 
place in 1790. These powers had guaranteed to Turkey the se- 
curity of its dominions; and, to enforce their representations, a 
Prussian army marched upon the Austrian limite. On the death 
of Joseph, Leopold II. felt himgelf compelled by the negotiations 
of Reichenbach to conclude a peace with the Turks at Szistowa 
in 1791; but Catherine steadily rejected Prussian and English 
mediation, and two years after the storming of Ismael by Suva- 
rof, on the 22d December, 1790, concluded a treaty on her own 
terms, by which Russia obtained Oczakof, and the land een 
the Bog and the Dniester. During this war, K. had also sus- 


tained a war with Sweden, from 1788 to 1790, which was termi- 


nated by the peace of Verelii, and subsequently followed by an 
alliance with Sweden. On the conclusion of the Turkish war 
Catherine again turned her eyes upon Poland, whither she 
marched the returning army to support the league of bE dips 
formed under her protection against the constitution of 3d May, 
1791, with the design of checking the new plan for ameliorating 
the poryical constitution of that country. The Russian dictator- 


ship in Poland re-established the ancient constitution ; and on the 


occasion of the second each in 1793, the greater part of the 
palatinates of Wilna, Novogrodek, Brzesc, Kief, Volhynia, and 
Podolia—a territory of 86,800 sq. m. was added to the Russian 
empire. On the remaining part of Poland she imposed the most 
grievous restrictions; but the exasperated spirit of the Poles 
could no longer brook these insults, and buret forth in a formi- 


struggle now commenced, under Kosciusko, dgainst two - 
Tee om the reestablishment of the ancient Independence of 

country; but that. gallant chief was overwhelmed by num- 
bers and taken prisoner, while Suvarof stormed and devastated 
with more than barbariar the suburbs of the Polish capital 
In the third partition of in 1795, Russia extended her 


tie dominion the remainder of Volhynia, Brzesc, 
t Hi 


already 

Novogredek, Samogitia, and a part of Troki. 5 | : 
at Grodno, on mg he had been summoned Catherine, the 
abdication of his dignity and the dissolution of the ancient king- 
dom of Poland, on the 25th November, 1795. Compared with 
these acquisitions, the incorporation of the duchy of Courland 
with the Russian empire in 1795 could be called but a small 
aggrandizement; but the Russian state, by this latter seizure, 
equared its dominions. It now extended from the shores of the 
Baltic, to the western extremity of N. America and the Japan 
islands. Catherine did not see it prudent to take any other part 
in the war of the French revolution—by which no sensible ad- 
vantage could be gained for R.—than by issuing a thundering 
manifesto, and equipping afleet which remained inactive. Shortly 


before her death, which took place on the 17th November, 1794, 


she conducted a successful war against Persia, which was termi- 
nated by her son and successor, Paul L by the peace of Tiflis In 
1737, which established a new line of boundary between Persia 
and E. at the river Kur, the fortress of Derbent and the town of 
Baku. The administration of Catherine was successful in the 
extreme, and her reign one of the most fortunate in Russian his- 
tory. Conducting the affairs of a vast but semi-barbarous em- 
pire, through a very critical period in the history af European 
polities, she left it to her successor with an annual revenue in- 
creased from 80,000,000 to 60,000,000 rub jan aggrandisement 

m.; an army of 


io} rn counting to nearly 240,000 #4. of 
| Settee tea: and a ney of 4b ablpeor the line.—On the occasion 





power towards the west as far as the Vistula, and added to its. 


the continent, as Prussia and Portugal. The ceasion of Kuban - 


dable rebellion at Warsaw, on the 17th April, 1794, A heroic , 
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of his coronation at Moscow on the 16th April, 1797, Paul al- 
tered the law of succession established by Peter the Great, in such 
& manner as secured it in the first place to the male line accord- 
ing to primogeniture, and only failing it, to the female line; but 
with constant preference to male issue. Irritated by the conduct 


of the French Directory, he received in October 1797, not only | 


the of emigrants ander Condé in Volhynia, and the French 

er at Mittau, but even entered with Austria and England 
into a second coalition against the French in 1798, Special alliances 
were concluded with Naples, the Porte, and Portugal, and war de- 
elared with Spain then allied with France. A Russian fleet sailed 
in concert with a Turkish one from the Black sea into the Medi- 
terranean, and reduced the Ionian islands, which were thereupon 
recognised as a republic by the two most absolute sovereigns in 
Europe, the autocrat of Russia and the Sublime sultan, and placed 
under the protection of the latter! The armies which Paul sent 
against France were commanded by Suvarof in Italy, and Kor- 
sakof in Swabia, The eclat with which Suvarof entered eer 
was overcast as soon as he had measured strength with the al- 
ready weakened French army under Moreau's command. The 
nearly won victory at Novi on the 15th August, 1799, was suc- 
ceeded by a series of skirmishes with the French, which ulti- 
mately transferred the theatre of war to Switzerland, where Kor- 
sakof before Suvarof could effect a junction with him, sustained 


an important defeat from Massena at Zurich. In the meantime | 


Brune, after a few weeks fighting, forced the Russians, who had 
landed in concert with the English on the soil of the Batavian 
republic—to quit the Netherlands in October, 1799, after being 
defeated several times. In the succeeding winter, the remains 
of the Rossian army returned homein four columns. ‘The defeat 
of his arms, the taking possession of Malta by the English, and 
the bad understanding which subsisted between his generals and 
those of Austria, had a great effect on the emperor's mind, while 
the powerful hand with which Bonaparte, on hia return from 
Sere. seeree the consular dignity, filled him with admiration. 

by the ngs of the English government, he laid 
an embargo on their vessels on the 29th of August, 1800; and in 
November following became the leader of the Northern neutral- 
ity, which at his invitation was joined by Sweden, Denmark, 
and Prussia. The coldness which he had evinced towards the 
latter power on account.of its declining to join in the coalition 
against France, now gave way; and the ancient alliance between 
the two states was renewed in September, 1800. Paul had en- 
tered into direct correspondence with the First consul, and the 
treaty of Luneville had just been concluded, when he was assas- 
sinated on the night of the 23d March, 1801. The principal con- 
aplirators were three of the Subof family, and Generals Bennigsen, 
Ouvarof, and Pahlen. They entered the royal apartments about 
eleven o'clock in the evening, despatched the sentinel, passed into 
Paul's bed-room, and on meeting with resistance from the em- 
peror, who tried to defend himself with a sword, threw him to the 
ground, and strangled him with a sash, Alexander L, Paul's 
eldest son, on the eventful morning of the 24th March, 1801, 
aecepted of the reins of government, which he pledged hirhself 
to conduct in the spirit of bis grandmother Catherine. For a 


while, the colossal empire seemed to enjoy deep tranquillity; the | 


secret police disappeared im April, 1801; the oppression of the 
governor-generals ceased to be felt in the remote provinces; the 
senate and the cabinet were re-organized; and the influence of 
the senate over the affairs of the empire was re-established on the 


mitted, and a minister for popular education was appointed. New 
universities, on the plan of the German seminaries, were founded 


at Dorpat, Kasan, and Kharcov: the universities of Wilna, and | 


the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersbarg, founded by Peter I. 
were re-organized; considerable sums were set apart for the im- 
provement of the schools, and of education In general throughout 
the empire; and the restraints which had been laid on the press 
were relaxed by a milder edict of censorship. In 1803 a new 
division of the empire into governments took place, and the in- 
stitutions of Catherine Il. were to a considerable extent re-es- 
tablished. The situation of the serfs, or slaves of the soil, under- 
went considerable amelioration; in particular, the peasants of the 
crown were allowed to possess landed property, and the nobles 
were invested with fuli power to grant their slaves freedom. 
The commerce of the empire was also considerably promoted 
by the foundation of the town and port of Odessa. Alexander 
detached himself from the Northern league, by concluding 
a treaty with Great Britain on the 7th June 1801. He con- 
firmed the incorporation of the government of Georgia with 
the Russian empire; and on the 4th and 8th October concluded 
treaties of peace with Spain and France, and renewed the treaties 
of commerce of 1787. In conjunction with the First consul, the 
Russian autocrat took the lead at the diet of Ratisbon in 1802 
and 1803, in the measures of secularization pursued by that con- 
gress, in which the courts of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden, 
united with Russia by family-ties, had a great interest. But 
the political horizon in the quarter of France was speedily over- 
cast. Dissatisfied by the refusal of that government to indem- 
nify the king of Sardinia, the Russian ambassador, Count Markof, 
left Paris on the 7th November 1802: after the execution of the 
Duke D'Enghein, all diplomatic intercourse between R. and 
France was interrupted ; and on the 11th of April 1804, R. joined 
the third coalition against France. Alexander himself appeared 
with his army in Moravia, after having by a personal visit to 
Potsdam reconciled existing misunderstandings with Prussia. 
Having lost the battle of Austerlitz on the 2d December, he re- 
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turned to St. Petersburg; Austria concluded peace with France; 
and in the following summer Oubril again appeared at Paris ag 
Russian charge d'affaires, and negotiated a treaty of peace. Thig 
however, Alexander refused to ratify, on receiving ac. 
counts of the Rhenish confederation which had been organized 
at the same period: and his armies marched to support Prossia 
in the struggle against Napoleon, which began in 1806. The 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt had decided the fate of this war 
before the Russians arrived; it was, however, continned in Po- 
land and Eastern Prossia. The battle of Eylan, fongzht on the 
8th of February 1807, gave no decisive advantage to either 
party; that of Friedland, on the 14th June following, decided 
the war In favour of Napoleon. . The Russians retired upon their 
limits; and after an interview which took place upon the Niemen 
and at Tilsit, between the two emperors, the peace of Tilsit was 
concluded on the 8th July 1807. Ey this peace Russia gained— 
at the expense of her late dear friend and ally, for whose sake she 
had originally engaged in the war—the Prussian department of 
Bialystock. A secret article yielded Cattaro and the Ionian islands 
to France. During the war with France, Alexander had likewise 
been engaged in war with the Turks, When the French govern- 
ment were apprized of the refusal of Alexander to confirm the 
of Oubril, the French ambassador at Constantinople was ordered 
to demand that the Bosphorus should be shut to Russian ships of 
war and transports, and the alliance of England dissolved The 
Russian ambassador on his side declared that he would apply for 
his passport unless the former hospodars of Moldavia Wal- 
lachia were re-established in their respective governments. In 
consequence of these negotiations, Turkey re-instated the two 
h ars, and resigned the Ionian republic to R. Bot the 
leaning of the Porte to the French side was evident; and a Rus- 
sian army crossed the Dniester in 1806. Under French media- 
tion, at the peace of Tilsit, an armistice was concluded between 
the two belligerent powers; but as KR. now demanded possession 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia, and the dismissal of the 
English ambassador from Constantinople, the war was renewed 
in 1809, and lasted with varied fortune till the peace of Bucharest 
in 1812. The treaty then negotiated fixed the Proth as the 
boundary between bothempires. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, Wallachia and a part of Moldavia returned to Turkey; 
but the eastern part of Moldavia with the fortress of Chotzina, 
and Bessarabia with Bender, fell tothe lot of Russia. By a later 
treaty of September 1817, the new limits were more definitely 
fixed. During the war with Turkey, a brief war was also 
entered into with Sweden: Gustavus IV. having rejected all 
overtures for a rupture with England. This latter war obtained 
for Russia the province of Finland, by the peace of Fredricks- 
ham, 17th September 1809. In 1808, Alexander had an inter- 
view with Napoleon at Erfurth, and afterwards took part, as the 
ally of France, in the war with Austria; for which, although the 
assistance given was very insignificant, Napoleon, by the pent 
of Vienna, rewarded bis ally with the circle of Tarnopol in 
ern Gallicia, The new organization of the council-of-state. by 
ukase of Ist January 1810, was a measure of great importance 
to the internal administration of the Russian state; but the 
condition of the finances was poor in the extreme, and - 
money fell prodigiously, Under these difficulties, it could hardly 
have been anticipated that the war with France would be re- 
newed in 1812. But the good understanding betwixt Alexan- 


| der and Napoleon had grown somewhat cold since the seizure 
20th Sept., 1802; intercourse with foreign countries was again per- | 


of the duchy of Warsaw; and still more so when Napoleon, 
extending the French empire to the shores of the Baltic, in- 
corporated the duchy of Oldenburg with his empire. A Rus- 
sian ukase set severe restrictions on French commerce; and, © 
after long and fruitless negotiations, war was declared on the 
22d June, 1812. While Napoleon coneluded an alliance with 
Austria and Prussia, R. entered into a secret treaty with Sweden, 
on the 24th March, 1812; concluded on the 8th July following, 
a treaty with Great Britain; entered into an alliance with the 
regency of Spain on the 20th of the same month; and previously 
negotiated a treaty with the Turks, at Bucharest. The Freneh 
army victoriously advanced to the Moskva, on the banks af 
which river they defeated the Russians in a tremendous re: 
ment, on the 7th of September, and entered Moscow. But Na- 
poleon lingered too long in that high northern latitude at the 
season of the year; and amore than usually rigorous winter 
combined with the want of provisions to annihilate the splendid 
army with which he had crossed the Niemen. Prussia, the 
whole of Germany, and at last even Austria, now united with R. 
against France, while England coneloded a treaty of subsidy 
with R. on the 15th June, 1813. ‘The mediation of England like- 
wise negotiated a peace between R. and Persia, by which the for- 
mer obtained the khanates of Karabag, and Garischa (Elisabeth- 
pol), Sehekin, Shirvan, Derbent, Kubin, Baku, and the: district 
of Talish; besides the whole of Daghestan and Grusia, with the 
province of Shuragel, the districts of Imiretia and Guria, all the 
regions lying between these new frontiers and the Russian Cau- 
casian line, and the districts uniting that line and the Caspinn 
sea. The battle of Leipsic decided the retreat of the French 
across the Rhine, whither the allied armies followed them; and, 
after a series of battles, entered Paris on the Slst Mareb. At the 
congress of Vienna, Alexander obtained the i ion of Po- 
land with the Russian empire: on the other hand be relinquished 
to Austria the circle of Tarnopol, in Eastern Galicia. ‘The return 
of Napoleon from Elba again called the allied armies into the 
field; and, after the battle of Waterloo, Alexander entered, Parts 
for the second time, on the 1th July, 1815, where, ou the 6tl 
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nion in — the Four Western Powers, Austria, Prussia, 


which sprung: to life from the fervid genius of Italy, the keen wit 
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September following, he founded the Holy alliance, which was 
successively joined by all the continental powers of Europe. 
Happily for the liberties of mankind, Great Britain refused to join 
in this. re ce The maritime boundaries of Russian America 
were fixed by ukase of 16th September, 1821; but, in conse- 
quence of the remonstrances of the British and American govern 
ments, these boundaries were anew mijusted. On the 25th of 
March, 1820, the Jesuits were banished from KE. and Poland. 
Alexander died suddenly at Taganrok, on the Ist December, 
1825, while making preparations for a grand review of his army 
in that quarter of his vast dominions. His brother, the Grand 
Doke Nicholas, born on the 25th June, or, according to our st tyte 
6th July, 1796, being in Petersburg when the news arriv 
Alexander's death, caused his elder brother Constantine, then in 
Waraaw, to be proclaimed emperor, and took the oaths of alle- 
‘to him, with the senate, dignitaries, and soldiers of the 
empire, This, however, appears to have been nothing more than 
a piece of political acting: for Constantine had in fact executed 
a deed of renunciation of his right of primogenitare, in the begin- 
ning of 1822; and on the production of this document, Nicholas 
assumed the government. The emperor Nicholas has proved 
steady to the general policy of aggrandisement so long persisted 
in by the autocrats of thia huge empire, and an outline of which, 
it has been alleged, was distinctly sketched in a testamentary 
document of Peter the Great for the guidance of his successors. 
In 1828 a ode a ponies in a take ayant Turkey advan- 
tages W ¥e a jer step ween his present position 
and the attainment of the grand object of ced ambition,— 
the possession of Constantinople and a sea-board on the Mediter- 
ranean, In 1832, he accomplished the formal absorption of Po- 
land by a ukase decreeing that henceforth it should form an 
ee and indivisible portion of the Russian empire, In 1833, 
he negociated the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, by which the Porte 
agreed to close the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles t the 
ships of war of all nations, ee called upon to do so EBS her ally. 
At the preseut moment he has passed the Prouth, seized 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and holds the Dobrudsha or delta of the 


Danube, under the specious pretext of solicitude forthe rights and | 


liberties of members of the orthodox church living under Ottoman 
rule. On the 5th of May 1853, Prince Menschikoff presented a 
note to the Turkish government demanding that the protectorate 
of the Greek Christians in Turkey should be conceded to the em- 
peror of K.; and that the Greek church should have 
accorded to it, specifically and by ony all the rights and privi- 
leges it had ever slabned' Aol Another demand made by the Czar's 
representative was' that the Greek patriarch at Constantinople 
should be irremovable unless guilty of treason or gross miscon- 

duct, and then only by consent of the Czar! The Divan replied 
to these insolent demands that they were inadmissible, an opi- 


and England concurred. The latter Powers held that 

their interest in the ¢ pop. of Turkey was in no degree 
inferior to that of R., aid iat Wes a perversion both of trea- 
ties and facts for R. to claim an influence over that portion of the | 
dist eerchaisecemges dl which, if it existed at all, onght to be shared 
by themselves. e rupture of diplomatic relations with Tarkey 
was thereupon declared | by the She, and on the 26th of June 
1853, he announced that -his troops had marched against 
“to the defence of the orthodox faith." On the 2d and | 

3d of Jone, his troops passed the Pruth, in violation of a special 
treaty agreed to in 1548 between R. and the Porte, defining the 
circumstances under which either power might in fu- | 

ture oecupy Wallachia and Moldavia. England 


ambition which 


and decisive in y curbing the vast 


policy be energetic a 
ambition of the autocrat of the North, an staying the advances of | 
European 


a semi-barbaric power, which has hitherto driven back 

civilisation with each stride of conquest. The Baron Haxthausen, 
in a reeent work on the resources and social condition of R., has 
claimed it as the “historical mission of the Russians to be the 
mediators between and Asia, and to transmit to the East 
the civilisation of the West.” bc bales ipa mendacity of 
such cosas na What oa ed by a writer in the 
a sak this Seba Phos he 
Inean by Burope ‘sat Oe the civilisation the many 
hundred urope presents the spectacle of several nations 
differing in their character and their institutions, but united by | 
common interests and common objects, which it has been their 
destiny and their glory to pursue. In each and all of these coun- | 
tries a thousand inventions have sprang up—a thousand addi- 
tions have been made to the store of human knowledge. Their 
ports have been enriched by the trade which interchanged the 
of their industry. Their cities have been embellished 
the original splendour or the reflected light of art.. Every idea 
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an additional bond « 
tween civilised ma "In each of these states, some 


ledg Wyhorevee: the content 
y carried on within the bounds of law, the progress of civil- | 
so ual or ao obo but in this family of mations none 
Was 80 so obscure ag not to catch the beams of every star 
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and France have | 
combined their physical as well as moral influence “to disarm an | 
threatens the whole of Europe ; " may their | 


“free opinions was most strenu- | 


that rose on the horizon, or not to fling back from time to time 
upon the world some radiance of its own. But it is hardly pos- 
sible to find terms to describe a state of things more opposite to 
that of European civilisation than the society which Baron Hax- 


| thausen finds in Russia. In place of that self-reliance and 


contention for improvement and for power, the fandamental | 
0 bed the Russian empire is passive obedience to a chief. t 
ty force of association which has tanght men how to be 
masters of the world. and accumulated the strength of a pigmy 
till it achieves the tasks of a giant, is, we are told, unknown to 
nations of the Sclavonian blood, and especially to Russians. 
Those aristocratic institutions which have been in Western 
Europe at once the security and the result of the laws of property, 
which have invested the nights of territorial on with a 
thousand graces and utilities, and which have supplied to well 
regulated states their wisest counsellors and noblest servants, are 


| degraded into the temporary Avge are of so many heads of hu- 


man cattle, without a thou f independence towards the 
government, or of duty towards the lower classes of the people 
Even the wealth of the country, in spite of its vast natural re- 
sources, remains | , from the Btnpid jealousy of legal re- 
strictions, and the ordinary proceed ngs of trade are carried on 
by capital borrowed from abroad, Here alone—we will not say 
in Europe, but on the globe—is there a nation of sixty millions of 
inhabitants who have as yet scarcely contributed one single iota 
to the advancement of human knowledge."—The details of the 
pending struggle will be resumed under the head of TuREEY. 
luthorities.) The reader who wishes farther information re- 
garding the history, Seography, é&e. of ye may consult the 
following works;— Foyages and Travels of the Ambassadors in 
Muscovy, Tartary, dc. by Olearius, fol 1662.—Whitworth's Ac- 
count of Russia in 1710, 8vo., 1758.—Perry's State of Russia under 


| Peter the Great, 8vo., 1716.—Hanway's Travels in Russia, 41 
| 1753.—Coxre's Travels into Poland, 


Duy 
Russia, de, 2 vols. 4to., 1784. 
—Atlas g et elementatre de Tempire des toutes les Russies, par 
Ancelin et le Grand, 36 feuill, 1796.—Adas vom Russ. Reiche in 20 
Al St. Petersb. 1800.—Fallas's Travels through the Southern Pro- 
tinces of Russia, 2 vols. 410, 1803.—A. Storch's Histor. Stat. 
pg cig eid ae 8 vols , 1803.— Clarke's Travels 
Awasia, Tariary, and Turkey, vol. Ist, 'Sto., 1813.—_Lhictionnatre 

5. PAG tires) 2 vols, 
Svo., Moskwa, 1813,—Lyall's Character of the Russians, and His- 
tory of Moscow, 4to., 1823.—Lyall's Account of the Military Colon- 
ies in Russia, Svo., 1824.—Lyall's Travels in Russia, &e., 2 vols. 
Svo., 1825.—Plater on the Geography of Eastern Europe, 8vo., 
Posen, 1825.—Die Russischen Staats Kalender.—Granville's St. 
Eeieretey, 2 vols, 8vo., 1828.—Halbi, [Empire Russe compare 
Etats du Monde, fol, Paris, 1629.—Hagemeisier's 

pot an the ae of New cal ilar of the Reates ffistori- 
cal, Chronological, Geographical Atlas of the Russian empire, 
71 charts, Petersburg, 1830.—AoAl's Russia, Lond., 1842, 8vo.— 
lao he 's Lludes sur les forces productives dela Russie. Paria, 


RUSSIA, a township of Lorrain co., in the state 


| of Awa U.S. Pop. in 1840, 1,302.—Also a town- 


of Herkimer co., in the state of New York, 


fese ahi by West Canada creek. The surface is 


hilly, and the soil chiefly sandy loam and clay. 


| Pop. in 1840, 2,298; in 1850, 2,349. It has a vil- 


lage of the same name with about 250 inhabitants, 
RUSSIKON, a parish of Switzerland, in the cant. 
ade E of Zurich, bail. and 5 m. SSE of Ky- 


b 1,680 
prt RS Be one of the Slavonian tribes — inhabit Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. They are supposed to be descendants 


Sr the peasants who fled from Red Kussia to escape from the 


oppression of their masters. 


RUSSON, ade ent and commune of Bel 


gium, 
in the ay of Limburg, watered by the Jaar. 


Pop. 970. It has a flour-mill, a manufactory of 
beet-root sugar, and a brewery. 

RUSSWEIL or Russw¥L, a a of eae 
land, in the cant. and 9m. WNW of Lucerne, and 
bail. of Surzee, at an alt. of 2,040 Parisian feet above 


| sea-level. Pop. 4,840. It has mineral wells. 


RUST, a town of the grand-duchy of Baden, in 
the circle of the U per Rhine, bail. and 5 m. W of 
Ettenheim, near the r. bank of the Rhine. Pop. 
1.740. poe and tobacco are extensively cultivated 


| in the vicini 


RUSTCHUK, a town of Bulgaria, the seat of 
a) government of the pash. of Silistria, and the em 
rium of its trade, situated on the r. bank of Bie 
Danube, nearly opposite Giurgevo, on a plain : n a little 
raised above the level of the river an ancing 
into it, and backed on the SW by a low ridge of 
hills commanding the town. Its pop. has recently 


been estimated at 40,000. Te fs walled, and-its + 
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fortifications have been greatly strengthened during | 


the present year [1854], and now mount above 400 
guns. From a iihtenss the town has a fine appear- 









ance; but its streets are narrow and dirty. The 
Danube is 650 yds. wide opposite R., and its 1. banks 


being low are commanded by the batteries on the 
river-side of the town. 

RUSTH, or Ruszr, a free royal town of Hun- 
gary, in the comitat and 9 m. NNE of Oedenburg, 
on the W bank of Lake Neusiedel. Pop. 1,190. 
It is a pretty and well-built town, and hasa Lu- 
theran and 3 Catholic churches. Its trade consists 
chiefly in wine. On a small hill which rises behind 
the town, the celebrated Ruszter wine is grown. 

- RUSTINGTON, a parish in Sussex, 1} m. E of 
Little Hampton. Area 1,287 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
365; in 1851, 342. | 

RUSTON (East), a parish in Norfolk, 54 m. E 
by Sof North Walsham. Area 2,494 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 730; in 1851, 845. 

RUSTON-PARVA, a parish in the E. R. of York- 
shire, 4 m. NE of Great Driffield. Area 910 acres. | 
Pop. in 1831, 152; in 1851, 185. _ ‘ | 

SUSTON-SEO, or Sours, a parish in Norfolk, 83 
m. NNE of Norwich. Area 471 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 105; in 1851, 118. ; 

RUSTPOEL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders and dep. of Munte. Pop. 266. 

RUSTREL, a village of France, in the dep. of | 
Vaucluse, cant. and 6 m. NE of Apt. Pop. 739. | 

RUSWARP, a township in itby p., York- 
shire, 14 m. S by E of Whitby, in the line of the 
Whitby and Pickering railway. Pop. in 1851, 2,163. 

RUSZBACH. See RauscHenBacn. 

RUSZ-POLYANA, Ruskowa-Potana, or Po- 
jana-Ruszutus, a Village of Hungary, in the comi- 
tat of Marmaros, on a height on the 1. bank of the | 
Ruszkova, an affluent of the Viso. It has several | 
fo and a silver-mine is wrought in the vicinity. | 

RUTE, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, in the prov. of Cordova. The ido 
comprises 4 pueblos. The town is 12 m. NW of 
Loja, in the midst of the Sierra- ‘inejo, in a 
fine and fertile , near the r. bank of the Rian- 
gul, an affluent of the Genil. Pop. 7,840. It has 
several churches, a convent, an hospital, and nu- 
merous patie fountains. It has manufactories of | 
cloth and several flour-mills, but agriculture forms 
the chief object of local industry. 

RUTERSVILLE, a village of Fayette co., in the 
state of Texas, U. 8., 60 m. ESE of Austin city. 

RUTHE, a village of Hanover, in the gov. and 
principality and 11 m. SSE of Hildesheim, at the 
confluence of the Leine and Innerste. Pop. 100. 

RUTHEN, or Rupex, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Westphalia, regency and 18 m. ENE of 
Arensberg, circle and 14m. 5 of Lippstadt, on a 
tock, near the r. bank of the Ménne. Pop. in 1843, 
2,040. It has numerous tanneries and quarries of 


fr ne. 

- RUTHERFORD, a county in the SW part of the 
state of N. Carolina, U.5., comprising an area of 
1,025 = tage drained by head branches of Broad 
river, The gurface is diversified, but possesses lit- 
tle fertility. Pop. in 1840, 19,202; in 1850, 13,650. 
Its cap. is Rutherfordton.— Also a central county of 
the state of Tennessee, containing a superficies of 
54.0) oq: my drained by Stone’s river, and by numer- 
ous affluents of Cumberland river, and intersected 
by the Nashville and Chattanooga railway. It is | 
extremely fertile. Pop. in 1840, 24,280; in 1850, 
29,122. Its cap. is Murfreesboro’. 

RUTHERFORDTON, a village of Rutherford co., 
in the state of N. Carolina, U.8., on a branch of 
Broad river. Pop. in 1840, 300; in 1850, 398. 
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| same name, is on Otter creek, 50 m. 


er re a 


RUTHERGLEN, a parish in the lower ward of 
Lanarkshire, containing a royal burgh of the same 
name. It extends along the 8 bank of the river 
Clyde, immediately above the city of Glasgow. _ It 
abounds in coal, and several mines have long been 
in full and prosperous operation, some of them pro- 
ducing a considerable quantity of ironstone. In 


| other respects it is a most industrious locality, and 


contains two printfields, a chemical work, a cotton- 
mill, an extensive Turkey-red dye-work, and a large 
body of hand-loom muslin weavers, both in the 
town and landward districts, whose shuttles are 
principally set in motion by the capital of Glasgow 
manufacturers. Pop. of p. in 1801, 2,437; in 1851, 
7,954.—The burgh, vulgarly pronounced Ruglen, 
consists principally of one main line of street, with 
several diverging lines, and noe wie its vi- 
cinity to Glasgow, its ap nce is decidedly rural, 
the principal part of its inhabitants being weavers,. 
colliers, or workers employed in the printfields and 
other public works in the neighbourhood. Pop. in 
1851, 6,947. At the Union in 1707, R. had an equal 


| share with Glasgow, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, in 


sending a representative to per aoer ; since the 
passing of the reform bill, it has been associated for 
the same purpose with Kilmarnock, Dumbarton, 
Port-Glasgow, and Renfrew. 

RUTHIN. See Ruvrui. 

RUTHVEN, a small parish on the W boundary 
of Forfarshire. Area, about 1,700 acres. Its sur- 
face is a gentle southerly slope, near the foot of the 
Grampians, and on the N side of Strathmore. Pi 
in 1801, 211; in 1851, 503.—Also a rivulet of 
Ochils and of Strathearn, Perthshire, which rises 
near Gleneagles, and flows 7 m. NNE to the Earn, 
24 m. below Kinkell. é 

RUTHWELL, a parish on the coast of Dumfries- 
shire, bounded on the S by the Solway frith. 
Superficial extent between 13 and 14 sq.m. Pop. 
in 1801, 996; in 1851, 1,110. “4 

RUTHY, or Revtt, a village of Switzerland, im 


the cant. and 12 m. SE of St. Gall, and district of 
| Rheinthal. 3 prt 
RUTIGLIANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of {| 


Pop. 860. It has a muslin factory. - 
the Terra-de-Bari, and 14 m. SE of Bari. It 1s en- 
closed by walls and ditches, and has a collegiate 
church and several convents. Pop. 4,500. 
RUTLAM, a town of Hindostan, in’ the prov. of 
Malwa, 54 m. WNW of Ujein, at an alt. of 1,577 
ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1820, about 2,000. 
RUTLAND, an island of the bay of Bengal, in 
the Andaman gromp, a little to the § of Great Anda- 
man island. dena, 
RUTLAND, a parish of: Tasmania, in the co. of 
Monmouth, bordered on the E by the river Jordan. 
RUTLAND, a county in the SE part of the state 
of Vermont, U. 8., comprising an area of 948 Seige 
drained by Otter creek, and Black, White, Pawlet nd 
Queechee rivers. It us pary mountainous, and has 
considerable diversity of soil: Pop. in 1840, 30,699; 
in 1850, 33,059. Its chief town, which bears the 
SSW of Mont- 
pellier, and is intersected by three important rail- 
roads, viz., the Rutland and Burlington, the Rat- 
land and Washington, and the Western Vermont 
railways. The township possesses a diversified sur- 
face and soil, but is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
2,708: in 1850, 3,715.—Also a township of Worees- 
ter co., in the state of Massachusetts, 47 m.- W of 
Boston, on an elevated tract between the sea at 
the Connecticut. The surface is hilly, and 18 Wa- 
tered by the Ware. Pop. in 1840, 1,260; in_1850, 
1,223.—Also a township of Jefferson co., in the 6t 
of New York, 140 m. NW of Albany. The ond 
is undulating, and is drained by Sandy ereek; @ 
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by Black river, by which it is bounded on the N. 
It contains the 
Pop. in 1840, 2,090; in 1850, 1,745.—Also a town- 
ship of Tioga co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 104 
m. N of Harrisburg. The surface is hilly, and the 
soil chiefly gravelly loam. Pop. in 1850, 750.— 
Also a township of Meig’s co., in the state of Ohio, 
on the N side of Leading creek, an affluent of the 
Ohio, 177 m. SE by § of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 
1,410; in 1850, 1,745.—Also a township of Dane 
co., in the state of Wisconsin, 24 m. SSE of Madi- 
son, watered by a branch sof Catfish creek of Rock 
river, and possessing an excellent soil. Pop. in 
1850, 792. 

RUTLAND, or Iyyismacapurn, an island in the 
p. of Spee eo, Donegal, 5 furlongs E of N. 
‘Arran. Its length, SSE, is about 1 m.; its breadth 
is about 5 furlongs. It is, to a considerable extent, 
unproductive and covered with blowing sand. 

UTLANDSHIRE, the smallest county in Eng- 
land; bounded on the N and NE 
on the SE and § by Northamptonshire, from which 
it is divided by the river W 
“W, and NW, by Leicestershire, from which it is 
divided on the SW by the river Eve. It extends 
from N to 5 18 m., and toms Eto W 15m. Area, 
according to parliamentary returns, 97,500 acres. 
It comprises 5 hundreds, Alstoe, East, Martinsley, 
Oakham Soke, and Wrandike; 49 parishes; one 
county-town, Oakham; and 2 market-towns, Oak- 
ham and Uppmgham. The pop. in 1801 was 
16,356; in 1851, 19,385; in 1841, 21,340; in 1851, 
22,983.—The surface is finely varied, with gentle 
swells and depressions; the elevations running E 
and W, and being divided by valleys of about a ; m. 
in width. Amongst these are the extensive valley 
forming part of the Welland basin in the southern 
district, and the rich and beautiful vale of Catmose, 
running from the W side of the county to the centre, 
and including within its limits the neatly built eap- 
ital of the co. Althourh the smallest of the English 
cos., there are, perhaps, more parks and gentlemen’s 


} ‘seatsin R., considering its extent, than in any other 


in England. The soil is various, but in general fer- 
tile: that of the E and SE districts is mostly clay 
of shallow staple, on a limestone rock; in other parts 
are strong red loam on blue clay. It is supposed 
that the county derived its name from the red colour 
of this soil, which is sup to indicate the exist- 


ence of iron, as do several chalybeate springs in the 


‘county. The produce is chiefly barley; but some 
of the finest seed-wheat in the country is grown 
here. A large portion of the land is laid down in 


permanent pasture. In 1836, there were not above 


30 acres of waste land in the whole co. The only 
streams of any note are the Wash or Guash, the 
Welland, and the Eye. The Wash rises in Lei- 
cestershire, crosses this county from W to E by 
oe ingham and Casterton, and falls into the Wel- 


bounds the co. on the SE, and is navigable from 
Stamford on the E border to the sea. The Oakham 
canal rans NW in a winding course from Oakham, 
to the Wreak navigation near Melton-Mowbray, 
Leicestershire.—A considerable trade is carried on, 


particularly in coals and corn, through the Oakham | 


canal, and its communication with the Trent navi- 
gation, but the manufactures of the county are of 
small importance, the employment of the pop. being 
80 exclusively samauiacal. that in 1831, out of 4,920 
males of the age of 20 and upwards, only 12 were 
employed in manufactures.—This co. returns 2 mem- 
bers to parliament, who are polled for at Oakham. 
The number of electors registered for the county, in 
1837, was 1,837; in 1846, 1,914. With the excep- 





remains of Indian fortifications. | 
| Peterbo 


by Lincolnshire ; | 
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tion of Ketton, Empingham, and Liddington pe., this 
Sounder tlie Saal: ot Northampton: and’ die of 
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RUTLEDGE, a vi of Grainger co., in the 
state of Tennessee, U. S., 181 m. E of Nashville. 
Pop. in 1840, 75; in 1850, 100.—Also a village of 
Conewango township, Cattaraugus co., in the state 
of New York, on the New York and Erie railroad. 
Pop. in 1840, 250. 

RUTNAGHERRY, a town and fortress of Hin- 
dostan, in the presidency and 150 m. BSE of Bom- 
bay, in the prov. of Bejapur, and district of Concan, 
on a promontory which shelters a small bay from 
the SW monsoon, and to the NW of the embouchure 
of the Rampura. Coffee and hemp of excellent qual- 
ity are grown in the environs. 

RUTTENGHERRY, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Mysore, 60 m. E of Chitteldroog. 

RUTTENGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presid. of Bombay, prov. of Aurungabad, district and 
39 m. W of Singamneer, on the E side of the West- 
ern Ghauts. 

RUTTUNPUR, a town of Hindostan, capital 
of the district of Chotisghur, in the prov. of 
Gundwana, on a mountain, near the 1. bank of the 
Karun, an arm of the Mihi, and 240 m. ENE of 
Nagpur. It contains about 1,000 houses, and ap- 
pears to have formerly been a place of greater ex- 
tent. In the vicinity are numerous pools and tanks, 
and a colossal idol of blue granite—Also a town in 
the presid, of Bombay, prov. of Gujerat, and district 
AnRUTZ, Nii ior, f Prussia, in the of 

UTZAU, a village o ia, in regenc 
Danzig, to the SE of Putzig, on the trina 
Viek. 

RUTZEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Silesia, regency and 42 m. NNW of Breslau, circle 
and 4m, SSW of Gubrau, near the r. bank of the 


Bartsch. Pop. 564. It has a cloth factory. This 


y. formerly bore the name of Ryczyn, | 
RUURLO, a bailiwick and village of Holland, in 
roy. of Gelderland, arrond. and 12 m. SE of 
en, cant. and 6 m. SE of Vorden, a little to 
the of a marsh of the same name, and near the 
r. bank of the Vordenschebeck, an affluent of the 
Yessel. Pop. 2,140. | 
RUVIGADO, a town of New Granada, in the 
dep. of Cundinamarca and prov. of Antioquio, at an 
alt. of 1,724 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 9,556. 
RUVO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Terra-di-Bari, district 21 m. SE of Barletta. 
Pop. 6,418. It is enclosed by walls, and has a ca- 
thedral and another church, several convents, an 
episcopal seminary, and an orphan’s asylum. This 
is a very ancient town, and was a place of import- 
ance. under the Romans, It was deatrovell by the 
oths. 
RUY, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Isere, cant. and 2 m. E of Bourgoin, near the r. 


on the border of Lincolnshire. The Welland | bank of the Enfer, an affluent of the Bourbre. Pop. 


| 1,278. 


It has several tile and brick-kilns, and 
grows good wine. 

RUYSSELEDE, a department, commune, and 
town of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and 
arrond. of Bruges. Pop. of dep. 7,136. The town 
is 13 m. SSE of Bruges, and 5 m. NNE of Thielt. 
It has manufactories of linen and cotton fabrics, and 
several breweries. £ 

Ey S ooe eta and commune of Belgium 
in the dep. of E. Flanders, and arrond. of Aude- 
narde. Pop. of dep. 2,577. The village is 8 m. 
SW of Andenarde, near the r. bank of the Scheldt. 

RUYFFELLYNDE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Ooteghem. 
Pop. 1,139. Lr 











RUY 


ed AE a. a Legs. mace Belgium, Sie the 
cov. of Limburg and dep. of Bilsen. Pop. 585. — 
: RUYLAIRE, a comnts of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Seveneeken or Ze- 
veneeken. Pop. 449. 

RUYSBROECK, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp and arrond. 

alines. Pop. of dep. 1,654. The village is 8 m. 
NW of Malines, on a height on the 1. bank of the 
Rupel. It has distilleries of entre a depart- 
ment and com. in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. 
of Brussels, watered by the Senne. Pop. 502.— 
Also a commune in the prov. of Brabant and dep. 
of Bierbeek. Pop. 332. | ey: 

RUYTON ELEVEN-TOWNS, a parish in Salop, 
10 m. NW of Shrewsbury, on the W bank of the 
Perry. Area 4,698 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,165. 

RUZ (Van pe), a valley of Switzerland, in the 
NE part of the cant. of Neufchtel, watered by the 
Seyon. It is fertile, and contains 24 villages. | 

UZAH, a village of Khorasan, 10 m. SSE of 
Tabas. It is surrounded by gardens, vineyards, 
and considerable cultivation.—Forbes. 

RY, a village of France, in the dep. of the Orne, | 
cant. and 6 m. ENE of Putanges, on the Oury, an | 
affluent of the Orne. Pop. 326.—Also a town in 
the dep. of the Lower Seine, cant. and 10 m. E of 
Darmetal. Pop. 325. 

RYACOTTA, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the presidency of Madras, prov. of Salem and 
Barramahal, on a mountain, 92 m. from Seringa- 
patam. It was taken by the English in 1791, and 
is now much dilapidated. | 

RYAD (Et), a town of Arabia, in the prov. of 
El Aredh, 21 m. SE of Derreyah. . 

RYAGUDDY, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- 
sidency of Madras and prov. of the Northern Cir- 
ears, district and 120 m. SW of Gingam. 

RYALCHERRY, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presidency and 75 m. WNW of Madras im the Car- 
natic, and N part of the district of Arcot. 

RYAN (Locu), an indentation of the sea in Wig- 
‘tonshire. It strikes off the Irish channel, or en- 
trance of the frith of Clyde, nearly opposite the 
mull of Kintyre, and projects 10 m. y between 


Ayrshire and Wigtonshire, but chie pa the in- 
terior of the latter, contributing with Luce-bay, and 


the intervening isthmus, to rate the district of 
the Rhinns from that of the Moors of Galloway. 
Over 44m. from its entrance, it has a varying breadth 
of from 1} to upwards of 1? m.; and over the rest of 
its length, a mean breadth of about 24m. Its direc- 
tion inland is toward the SSW. The loch is a safe 
and commodious harbour, of easy access, and so ca- | 
— as to have anchorage-room for large fleets. 
* Excellent anchoring-ground occurs over most of its 
extent, but particularly opposite the village of Cairn, 
at Portmore, and in the bays of Wig, Soleburn, and 
Dalmennock. .A considerable belt of sandy bot- 
tom along the whole head of the loch is left dry at 
low water; and at nearly the broadest part of this 
belt stands Stranraer. A Sichthouse has been erected 
upon Cairn Ryan point, on the E shore of the loch, 
in N lat. 54° 58” 28", W long, 5° 1° 47". 
RYARSH, a parish in Kent, 6m. WNW of Maid- 
stone. Area 1,551 acres. Pop, in 1851, 449. 
RYBINSK, a town of Russia in Europe, capital 
of a district, in the gov. and 54 m. WNW of Yaros- 
lay, on the r. bank of the Volga, at the confluence | 
of the Scheksna and Tscheremkha. Pop.4,000. R. 
is a place of considerable importance in the naviga- 
tion of the Volga. It had long been wished to have 
steam-boats, in order to tow the large trading ves- 
sels up the Volga: a company was formed for the 
purpose, but could not succeed, in consequence of 
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| Silesia, regenc 
and 11 m. NNW 


low and woody 


| Area 740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 162; 


valley. On the banks of this lovely 





RYD 
the rapidity of the current and other obstacle 
which impeded the operations of the ordinary tow 
boats. At len . Rentgen, a Dutch engineer, 
undertook to build for this company a le boat, 
of only 24 ft. draught of water, capable of towing 
barges of a particular form, laden with 2,500 tons, 


of | between Samora and Rybinsk, a distance of about 


1,400 versts, in 20 days. This boat was taken to 
pieces and brought to R., where it was put together 
acain. Itleft R. on the 2d of May 1853, at a season 
when the river is much swollen by the rain, and 
the current is uncommonly rapid, besides which the 
wind was con : nevertheless it arrived at Sa- 
mora in 164 days, being 34 days less than the time 

In the usual manner the voyage lasted for 


RYBNA, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
and 44 m. ESE of Op th, circle 
of Benthen, in the mist of wood. 
Pop. 200. It has a lead foundery. 

YBNAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 48 m. SE of Kazan, district 24 m. E 
of Laichev, on the r. hank of the Kama. 

RYBNIK, a town of Prussia, capital of a circle of 
the same name, in the prov. of Silesia, regency and 
51 m. SSE of Oppeln, and 14 m. E of Ratibor, ina 

focall ity. Pop. in 1843, 2,664. It 

contains a town-house, and an infirmary, and pos- 

sesses manufactories of leather, linen, tobacco, pot- 

tery, and paper. In the vicinity are extensive zine 

and iron-works. The circle comprises an area of 
120 sq.m. Pop. 31,740. , 

RYBOTYCZE, a town of Galicia, in the circle 


| Ionths. 


and 24 m. ENE of Sanok, and 11 m. SW of Przes- 


mysl, near the |. bank of the Wiar, an affluent of 
the San. 

RYBROECK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Hansb Pop. 598. 

RYBURGH (Great), a parish in Norfolk, 3$ m. 
SE of Fakenham, on the river Wensum. Area1,170 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 598; in 1851, 596. 

RYBURGH (Lrrrie), a a in Norfolk, 34 m. 
ESE of Fakenham, on the E bank of the Wensum. 
in 1851, 199. 

RYCHWAL, a small town of Poland, in the gov. 
and 24 m. N of Kalisch, obwod and 11 m. SSW of 
Konin. Pop. 245. 

RYCKEL, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of Ton- 





pres. Pop. 269. » + 
RYOKEVORSEL, a department and communeof’ 


Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, arrond. and 9 m. 
W of Turnhout, cant. and 4m. 5 of Hooghstraten, 
in the midst of waste land. Pop. of dep. 1,240; of 
com. 450. It has tanneries and distilleries of gin. 
RYCZYWOL, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
of Sandomir, obwod and 26 m. NNE of Radom, on 
the r. bank of the Radomka, near its confluence with 
the Vistula. Pop., chiefly Jews, 500. - ; 
RYDAL-axp- LOUGHBRIGG, a chapelry and 
township in Grasmere p., Westmoreland, 2 m- NW 
of Ambleside, on the river Leven. Area 5,200 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 230; in 1851, 388. R. lake, 
which communicates by a narrow channel with 
Grasmere water, is about 1 m. in length, spotted 
with little isles and embosomed in a ate wooded 
e 
Bpaal ount, long the residence of the poet Words- 
worth. "a4 
RYDAL, a village of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Cook, on Solitary creek. = 
RYDE, a flourishing village of New South Wales, 
in the p. of Hunter's Hill, co. of Cumberland, §:™- 
from aie 3 ade abel 
RY 


E, or Rie, .a chapelry and t 
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church p., isle of Wight, 6} m. ENE of Ne 
208 1 1851, 7,147. It is pleasantly situated on the 
} ide of a hill, and consists of two divisions—an u 
per and lower—united by a spacious and well-built 
|} street, in which the principal business of the town 
'} igs transacted. The houses are generally neat erec- 
| tions, adorned with little shrubberies, New streets 
} are rapidly extending on the eastern and southern 
sides of the town, which, a few years since, was 

{ only an insignificant village. The pier extends 
|} from the quay to low-water mark, a distance of 
}; 2,260 ft., and affords an agreeable promenade in fine 
|} weather. Steam-boats ply between this place and 
|} Portsmouth, several times in the day in summer, 
|}; and also between R. and Southampton. 
RYDROOG. . See Ramwweve. 
| RYDSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
Oe of E. Flanders, dep. of Neder-Eenaeme. Pop. 

RYE, or West Rye, a parish, parl. borough, and 
cinque port, in Sussex, 76 m. E by N of Chichester, | 
on the coast of the English channel, in a bay and 
harbour into which the waters of the rivers Rother, 
Tillingham, and Brede, are discharged. Area of p. 
2,313 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,187; in 1831, 3,715; 
In 1851, 4,592. The parl. boundaries were extended 
by the reform act so as to comprehend Winchelsea | 
with the whole of the ps. of Rye, Winchelsea, Pease- 
marsh, Iden, Playden, East Guildford, Icklesham, 
and Udimer, and part of Brede. The town stands 
on a rock which slopes gradually from a steep and 
abrupt S face towards rich alluvial marsh-lands | 
on the N and W. The sea, which at one time | 
washed the face of the rock on which the town 
stands, is now about 2 m. distant; and the marsh- | 
lands into which the tides would still penetrate, 
have heen redeemed. The average rise of spring- 
tides in this harbour is about 17 ft., during neap. 
tides from 9 to 12 ft. at the pier-head, whilst the lift 
in the bay is 22 ft.: at low water the harbour is left 
dry. The export trade of the port consists chiefly | 
in hops, corn, wool, bark, and timber, from the 
weald of Kent and Sussex; chalk is also exported. 
This is the only navigable outlet to sea from the 
Royal military canal from Hythe to Winchelsea. 
The Rother, also, has been rendered navigable to 
Robertsbridge. 

RYE, a rivulet of cos. Meath and Kildare. It 
rises on the W border, and flows about 10 m. ESE 


to the Liffey at Leixlip. 

RYE, a village of Denna in Jutland, in the 
diocese and bail. and 24 m. WSW of Aarhuus. It 
is supposed to have formerly been a town of impor- | 
tance. 


RYE, a township of Rockingham co., in the state 
of New Hampshire, U. 8., on the Atlantic, 41 m. 
ESE of Concord. It affords good ce. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,205; in 1850, 1,296.—Also a township of 
Westchester co., in the state of New York, 114 m. 
Sof Albany. It has a hilly surface, and is drained 
by Byram river, and Blind brook, affluents of 
Long Island sound, by which it is bounded on the 
8. ‘The soil consists of clay loam. © It has a Yes 
1 m. N of Long Island sound, and is intersected by 
the New York and New Haven railway. Pop. in 
-1840, 1,803, in 1850, 2,584. Pop. of village, 250. 


in the presidency of Bombay, and prov. of Bejapur. 


The district is mountainous, and in many parts cov- 
ered with wood. Towards the E it is generally bar-— 


been a place of some importance. In its vicinity 
are numerous Mahommedan tombs. 
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RYEBAGH, a district and town of Hindostan, | 


ren. The town is 60 m. WSW of nite a It is en- 
closed by a mud wall, and appears to have formerly | 








RYEGATE, a township of Caledonia co., in the 


| state of Vermont, U. S.. 43 m. E by S of Montpel- 
| lier, on the W side of Connecticut river, and watered 


also by Wells river and several - 


nds, and inter- 
sected by the Connecticut and nsi 


‘assumsic Rivers 


railroad. Pop. in 1840, 1,223; im 1850, 1,606. 


_ RYEGH a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the presidency of Bombay, and prov. of Aurun- 
gabad, 36 m. SW of Poona. It was taken in 1818 


| after a siege of 14 days.—Also a town in the prov. 


of Candeish, near the ]. bank of the Tapty, and 21 
m. WNW of Nandurbar. 

RYE-HILL, a townshi E. RB. 
of Yorkshire, 9m. E by $ of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Pop. in 1851, 216.—Also a township in 1 aa P+ 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 54 m. SE by 8 of Wakefield. 

RYEPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gundwana, in the district of Chotisghur, at an 
alt. of 1,747 ft. above sea-level, and 190 m. Eof Nag- 
por. It contained in 1794 about. 3,000 houses, and 

a fort considerably dilapidated, but surrounded 
by a good ditch. 

RYES, a canton and commnne of France, in the 
dep. of Calvados, and arrond. of Bayenx. ‘The cant. 
comprises 27 com. Pop. in 1831, 11,003; in 1846, 
11,199. The village is 5m. NE of Bayeux, and 17 
m. NW of Caen, near the 1. bank of the Gironde. 
Pop. 531. 

RYGGE, a parish of Sweden, in the diocese of 
Ageershuus, and bail. of Smaalehnen, a little to the 
Sof Moss, Pop. 1,380. 

RYHALL, a parish in Rutlandshire, 13 m. E by 
N of Oakham. Area 2,070 acres. Pop. 1,075. 

RYHOPE, a township in Bishop-Wearmouth p., 
co-palatine of Durham, 24 m. 8 of Sunderland, ie 
tersected by the Durham and Sunderland railway. 
Area 1,876 acres. Pop. in 1831, 365; in 1851, 475. 

RYKI, a town of Paland, in the woiwodie and 44 
m. SW of Siedlec, obwod and 31 m. WSW of Lukow. 


YKONTY, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 12 m. W of Vilna, district and 6 m. NNE 
of Nowo-Troki. 

RYLAND’S DEPOT, a village of Greenville co., 
in the state of Virginia, U. 8., on the Greenville 
and Raleigh railway, and 10 m. from Hichesford. 

RYLSK, a district and town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Koursk. The town is 72 m. W of 
Koursk, on the r. bank of the Seim, at the conflu- 
ence of the Rylo, in a fertile locality. . 5,675. 
It is one of the richest towns in the gov., and till the 
close of the 13th century had its own princes, 

RYLSTONE, a village of New South Wales, in 
the co. of Phillip. It is the seat of the co. Executive. 

RYMONOV, a town of Austria, in Galicia, in the 
circle and 17 m. WNW of Sanok, and 23 m. BE of 
Jaslo, in a valley, on the Monwa, an affluent of the 
Wislok. 

RYME-INTRINSICA, a parish in Dorsetshire. 
54 m. SW by 8 of Sherbourne. Area 1,003 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 171; in 1851, 216. 

YMENAM, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Antw arrond. and 5m. 
ESE of Malines, near the r. bank of the Dyle. Pop. 
of dep., 1,950; in com., 1,031. It has vinegar ma- 
nufactories. | 

RYNABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency and prov. of Bengal, and district of Jessore, 
on the W side of the Boirub, 80 m. E by N of Cal- 
eutta, and 90 m. WSW of Dacca. 

RYNARZEW(O, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Posen, re y and 10 m. WSW of Bromberg, cir- 
cle Bee aieiiorntek ena the Netze, in a 
marshy locality. Pop. 760. ; 

RYNN (Loven), a 2 m. § of Mohill, co. Lei- 


in Burstwick p., 
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trim. It extends 2} m.S by E, and has 3} furlongs | the S bank of the Warfe. Area 3,320 acres, |} 
in extreme breadth, with a superficial elevation | Pop. 354. sae : a 
above sea-level of 187 ft. RYTON, a parish in the co.-palatine of Durham, |} 
RYNPESKI, a desert of Russia in Europe, in | crossed by the Carlisle and Newcastle railway, and {| 
the S part of the gov. of Saratov, between the Maloi- | comprising the townships of Crawcrook, R., Ryton- 
Ouzen and the salt lake of Elton. It is covered | Woodside, and Stella. Area 5,581 acres. Pop.in | 
with sandy hills, ramifications of the Obtchei-Syrt | 1801, 1,956; in 1851, 2,757.—Also a parish in Salop, 
chain, and affords excellent pasturage. It is named 84 m. 8 by E of Shiffnall, on a brane of the Severn, | 
by the Kalmucks, Naryn. — | Area 1,442 acres. Pop. in 1831, 154; in 1851, 204, |} 
RYNROEDE, a commune of Belgium, in the | —Also a township in the p. of Kirkby-Misperton, || 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Cagg haanerkaseae N. R. of Yorkshire, 3m. N by E of New Malton, 
Pop. 175. , on the river Rye. Area 2,228 acres. Pop. in 183], 

YP (Lez), a village of Holland, in the prov. of | 222; in 1851, 227.—Also a hamlet in the p. of 
North Holland, arrond. and § m. SSE of Alkmaer, | Bulkington, Warwickshire, adjoining the township 
and 14 m, N of Amsterdam, near the canal-du-Nord. | of Let Sa eae .. 

Pop. 1,600. RYTON-vrox-DUNSMOOR, a parish in War- — 

YPEN. See Rise. wickshire, 94 m. NE by N of Warwick, on thes | 

RYPIN, a town of Poland, in the gov and 44 m. | bank of the Avon, and on the line of the Great {/ 
NNW of Plock, obwod and 20 m. NNE of Lipno, | North Western railway. Area 1,650 acres. Pop, 4] 
|in 1831, 510; in 1851, 522. The ribbon mannufac- 
ture is carried on here. | 

RZECZICA. See Rercurrz. ay 

RZEMICZOW, a village of Bohemia, in the cirele {| 
and 10m. NE of Tabor, and 2 m. SW of Jung-Wozitz. {) 

RZESZOW, a circle and town of Austria, in | ' 
Galicia, in the regency of Lemberg. Thecircleis | 
bounded on the N and W by the Vistula and San, by 
which it is separated from Poland; on the E by the 
| circle of Przemysl ; and on the 8 by that of Tarnow. 
It comprises an area of 675 ot m., and contained in 
1843, 301,273 inhabitants. It is to a great extent 
flat and covered with wood, and is in some parts 
Hae Towards the N it is watered by the Laba, | 
an affluent of the Vistula, and is very fertile. In |) 
the 8 it is intersected by the Wislok, a tributary of — 
theSan. It has manufactories of linen and wooden. 
ware, and tanneries.—The town is 48 m. E of Tar- , 
now, and 99 m. WNW of Lemberg, in a fertile plain, 
on the 1. bank of the Wislok. Pop. 4,794, of whom | 
upwards of a half are Jews. It is well built, and |) 
has a gymnasium and a school. It has manufac- || 
tories of gold-ware, cloth, and linen, and. carrieson {| : 

. 
| 
1 


on the r, bank of the Odlek, an affluent of the Dre- 
wenz. Pop. 2,080. | 

RYPURA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Allahabad, 27 m. SE of Huttah. 

RYSBERG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, and dep. of Baelen. Pop. 369. 

RYSBERGEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of North Brabant, arrond. and cant. and 4m. § of 
Breda, and 26 m. WSW of Bois-le-Duc, on the 
Merek. Pop. 1,200. 
. RYSTRAETE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Denderwindeke. Pop. 


165. i 

RYSVAND, a lake of Norway, in the § part of 
the diocese and bail. of Nordland, at the W base of 
the Dofrines, and a little to the N of Vessen-elv. It 
is 12 m. in length from N to 5, and 6 m. in breadth. 
It discharges itself from the N into the Ranen- 
fiord, a bay of the Atlantic. — 

RYSWYK, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
South Holland, arrond. and 2 m. SE of the Hague, 
cant. and 14 m. SW of Voorburg, near the canal 
from the Hague to Delft. Pop. 1,670.—A little to 
the SW is the castle of Niagwhar , famous for the 
pa re a which was here signed on 20th 


) YTCHA, one of the most easterly embouchures 
of the Volga, which Etec from the principal 
branch, 18 m. N of Astrakhan; flows SE, and throws 







an active trade in grain and hides. i. 
RZEZUCHOW, one of the highest hills in Poland, 

in the woiwodie of Kalisch, near the Warta. _ 
RZGOW, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie and 

68 m. E of Kalisch, obwod and 21 m. NNW of 








branch : Petrikau, on the 1. bank of the Ner. Pop. 900. | 
itself into the Caspian sea, at Nikolskoi, after a| RZUCZOW, or Rzpzow, a village of Poland, in 4) 
course of 42 m. 7 | the woiwodie of Sandomir, obwod and 20m. WNW || 
RYTHER- wrrn- OZENDIKE, a parish in the | of Radom, and 8 m. W of Przylyk. Pop. 60. It {| 
W. RB. of Yorkshire, 6 m. NW by N of Selby, on | has several blast furnaces. Le S 
= 4 i | , 
at 
ake 
S =| 
= a 
BA,a village of Nigtitia, in Bambarra, on the r. | 4m. ENE of La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in a valley near | 
bank of the Joliba, on which it has a small port, | the 1. bank of the Marne. Pop. 1,275. Pera: 
about midway between Jenne and ‘Timbuctu. It] SAAD, a town of Independent Tartary, in Bok- j) 
is surrounded by a wall shaded with tamarinds. hara, 45 m. NE of Samarkand a { 


SAABOR, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of | SAADAT, a fortress of Afghanistan, 96 m.NW {) 
| Silesia, regency and 59 m. NNW cf Ticonha. circle | of Kandahar, “it is 540 fin length, aod 120 ft. int) 
' and 10 m. E of Graneberg, near the 1, bank of the | breadth, is substantially built, and is enclosed,by 8 | 

Oder. Pop. 284, | ditch. It ig abundantly supplied with waters—) == {| 
SAACY, or Sacy-sur-Marng, a commune of | SAADEH, an ancient town of Arabia, men, 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, cant. and | 150 m, NNW of Sana, It is enclosed by a wall, 
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has a lar fisctpoan 7 
Mahommedan calendar. In 


of iron. 
SAADO. See Sapao. 


SAAL, a market-town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
uppes Franconia, presidial and 8 m. WNW of Kon- 
igsho | 


fen, near the |, bank of the Frankonian Saale, 
opposite the confluence of the Milz. Pop. 1,070. It 
has some mineral wells. - 

SAALA, a river which has its source in the arch- 
duchy of Austria, in the circle of Salzburg, on the 
confines of the Tyrolian circle of the Comte tein-thal 
Tt runs first E, then N; flows through the NE ex- 
tremity of Tyrol; bends afterwards NE into Ba- 
varia; and after a total course of about 72 m., joins 
the Salza, on the 1. bank, 4m. NNW of Salzburg. 


SAALAU, a village of Prussia, in the regency of 


Gumbinnen, circle and 10 m. WNW of Insterburg, 
and near the N bank of the Memel. Pop. 220. 

SAALBURG, a town of the principality of Reuss- 
Lobenstein-Ebersdorf, in the seignory and 30 m. 
BW of Gera, and 26m. WSW of Greitz, on a moun- 
tain, near the r. bank of the Saale. Pop. 1,250. It 
‘has acastle. Its trade consists chiefly in wood and 
cattle. This town was burnt by the Swedes in 1640. 

SAALE (Feancontan), FRanxiscHE Saaz, a 
river of Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Franconia, 
which has its source in the Hassberg, in the presi- 
dial and 5 m. E of Konigshofen ; runs first WNW, 
traversing the pres. of Konigshofen and Neustadt ; 
then SSW, through those of Munnerstadt, Kis- 
singen, Euverndorf, Hammelburg, Wolfmunster, and 
Gemunden, and after a total course of about 75 m. 
joins the Main on the r. bank, and near Gemunden. 
Its principal affluents are the Milz, Schontra, and 
Sinn, which it receives on the r. 

SAALE (Sacusiscue or Tuorryeiscue), a river 
which has its source on the N side of the Fichtel- 
berg in Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Franconia, 
and to the W of Muncheberg; flows thence into 
the principality of Reuss, and afterwards through 
the principality of Schwarzburg - Rudolstadt, the 


duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, the grand-duchy of 


Saxe-Weimar, the Prussian regency of Merseburg, 
in the prov. of Saxony, the duchy of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg, and the Prussian regency of Magdeburg; 
and after a total course in a generally N direction 
of about 240 m., joins the Elbe on the |. bank, 
near the village of Saalhorn, 8 m. WSW of Zerbst, 
and 24 m. SE of Magdeburg. Its principal 
affluents are, on the r., the White Elsler and the 
Fuhne; and on the 1., the Ilm, Unstrut, a at 
and Bode. Hof, Lae neg Mietes 2 ulfeld, 
Rudolstadt, Kahla, Jena, Dornburg, Camburg, 
Naumburg, Weissenfels, Merseburg, Halle, Wettin, 
and Bernburg, are the principal towns on its banks. 
The 8. is a broad and deep river, and becomes navi- 
gable at Halle. It gave its name toa dep. of West- 
phalia, of which the chief town was H: 
SAALES, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Vosges, and arrond. of Saint Dié. 
The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 1831, 12,904; 
in 1841, 13,769. The town is 9 m. NE of 8&t. Dié, 
near the source of the Bruche. Pop. 1,237. 
SAALFELD, a town of the duchy of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, capital of a bail. of the same name, pleasantly 
situated on the Saale, 6 m. SSE of Rudolstadt, and 


51 m. Eof Meiningen. It is enclosed by walls, and 
has a fine castle formerly the abbey of St. Peter, 
4 churches, a town-house of Gothic structure, a 
bank, a classical school, and a poor-house. Its 


industry, which is considerable, consists chiefly in 










the mamnfacture of cloth, linen, leather, tobacco, 
chicory, potash, and vinegar. In the vicinity are | 
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In one of its m fanasia the 
tomb of Iman-El-Hadi, of high reputation in the 


reput the | large forge 
vicinity are mines 





alberstadt. | 








several iron-mines, on an island of the Saale a 
ze. Its trade consists chiefly in cattle. 
Pop. 4,400.—The family of the princes of Saalfeld 
became extinct in 1749, and for some time de 


| upon the cee of Saxe-Coburg. In 1826 the prin- 


cipality of 8, fell to the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen. 

It comprises the bail. of 8. and Grafenthal, and con- 

tains an area of about 66m. Pop. 21,400. 
SAALFELD (Att), a_ vil of the duchy of 


| Saxe-Meiningen, in the principality and bail. of Saal- 


feld, and separated from that town by the Saal. Pop. 
220. It has several saw, fulling, oll, and tan mills. 
SAALFELDEN, a town of Austria, in the arch- 


duchy of Austria, circle and 29m. SSW of Salzburg, 


and 14 m, SSE of Lofer, in a valley of the Mitter- 
Pinzgau, on ther. bank of the Urselauerbach, a little 


| above its confluence with the Saala. Pop. 915. 


SAALFELDER-SCHARTE, a summit of the 


| Noric Alps, in the archduchy of Austria, and circle 
| of Salzbure. ; 196 


It rises to an alt. of 7,190 French ft. 
above sea-level. 

SAALFELDT, or Zanwa.p, a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of East Prussia, regency and 72 m. 
BSW of nigaberg, circle and 14m. WSW of Moh- 
rungen, on the NE bank of the Miringsee, which 
is connected by a canal with the lakes of Flach and 


}and Geserich. Pop. 1,650. 


SAALW ALD, a chain of mountains, which de- 
taches itself from the Erzgebirge, on the frontiers 
of Bavaria, and of the kingdom of Saxony; and runs 
NW between the Saxon Saale on the W, and the 
Elster on the E, into the principality of Renss. 
It is of little elevation, and is to a great extent 
covered with wood. 

SAAMSLAG, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Zealand, arrond. and 15 m. 5 of Goes, cant. and 4 
m. N of Axel, on an island of the Western Scheldt. 
Pop. 1,520. 

SAANE, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Lower Loire, which has its source near the village 
of Varvannes, in the cant. and 5 m. W of Totes; 
rans W, passing sTppime oa ee and watering the 
cant. of Bacqueville and Offranville; and afler a 
course of about 20 m. throws itself into the English 
channel, 7 m. W of Dieppe. Its principal affluent is 
the Vienne, which it receives on the r.—Alsoa town 


| in the cant. and 4 m. SW of Bacqueville, on the 


Saane. Pop. 100.—See also Sanine. 

SAANEN, or Gessenal, a market-town of Swit- 
zerland, capital of a bail. of the same name, in the 
cant. and 36 m. SSW of Berne, on the Sarine. It has 
a large church, and an active trade in cheese. Pop. 


| 3,629. 


SAAR, or Zpiar, a town of Austria, in Moravia, 
in the circle and 18 m. NE of Iglau, and 15 m. 


| NNW of Gross-Meseritsch, on the |. bank of the 


Bazawa. Pop. 2,962. In its vicinity are the re- 
mains of an ancient Cistercian abbey. 
SAAR-GEMUND. See SarrecuEmines. 
SAAR-UNION, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Lower Rhine, and arrond. 
of Saverne. The cant. comprises 19 com. Pop. in 


| 1831, 13,379; in 1841, 16,280.—The town is 18 m. 


NW of Saverne, on the Sarre. Pop. in 1846, 3,756. 


| It is the seat of a Protestant consistory; and has 
| manufactories of straw hats, brocade, fustian, colza 


oil, tiles and bricks, several dye-works, a metal 


foundery, and a nail work. This town derives its 


name from the two villages of Saar-Werden and 


iy 


| Saar-Bockenheim or Bouquenom, by the union of 


which it is composed. 
SAARBRU! 


. Bee Sarresruck, ad 
SAARMUND, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 


a 


: 
| Brandenburg, regency and 6 m. SSE of Potsdam, | 
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the Saar and near the 1. bank of the Niithe. Pop. 
in 1843, 450. It has a cloth factory. | 
SAARN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the 


Rhine, regency and 14 m. NNE of Dusseldorf, cir- 
cle and 7 m. SW of Essen, on the 1. bank of the 
Ruhr. Pop. 1,332. It has manufactories of pottery 
and of fire-arms, and a brick-kiln. : 
SAARTAY, an islet in the sound of Harris. It 
measures 5 or 6 furlongs in length, and lies 1 m. 
from North Uist, and 34 m. SW of Bernera. — 
- SAARWELLIGEN, a town of Prussia, in the 
rov. of the Rhine, regency and 31 m. SSE of 
‘reves, circle and 3 m. NE of Sarrelouis, ona small 
affluent of the Sarre. Pop. 1,225. 


Valais, 30 m. ESE of Sion, in a valley of the same 
name. Pop. 230. The valley of 8. is bordered on 
the SE hy the principal chain of the Lepontine Alps, 
and opens on the into the valley of Visp. 
SAATZ, Saaz, or Zavecz, a circle and town of 
Austria, in Bohemia.—The circle is bounded on the 


Rakonitz; on the 8 by the circle of Pilsen; on the W 
by that of Ellbogen; and on the NW by the kingdom 
of Saxony. It comprises an area of 680 geog. sq. m. 
and contains 28 towns, and 77 seignories. Pop. in 
1843, 144,548. Itis intersected on the N by numer- 
ous ramifications of the Erzgebirge, by which it is 
separated from Saxony, and is covered with forests 
abounding with game, and containing mines of iron 
and alum. The § part is flat and well-watered by 
the Eger and Goldbach, and produces in large quan- 
tities, corn, hops, and lint. Coal is found in some 
places. Its manufactures consist chiefly in cotton 
fabrics.—The town is 31 m. SW of Leitmeritz, and 
45 m. WNW of Prague, on the r. bank of the Eger, 
which is here crossed by a fine suspension bridge. 
Pop. 5,950. It is enclosed by walls, and contains a 
church, a capuchin convent, a premontresian gym- 
nasium, and a handsome town-house. The trade, 
which is considerable, consists chiefly in wine and 
hops. This town was founded in the 8th century. 

SAAXMAKIT (Nepre and Oerre), two districts 
of Finland, the former in the W part, and the latter 
in the NE extremity of the gov. of Tavastehus. 

SAAZIG, or Saarzic, a circle of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Pomerania, and SE part of the regency of 
Stettin. It comprises an area of 189 sq. m., and 
contains 34,015 inhabitants. Stargard is its chief 
place. It derives its name from a small village. 

SABA, an island in the group of the Little An- 
tilles, between St. Eustatius on the SE, and St, Bar- 
tholomew on the NE. Its central summit, desig- 
nated ‘the Mountain,’ is in N lat. 17° 39°, and W 
long. 63° 20’. It is about 12 m. in circumference, 
is surrounded by rocks, and inaccessible on all sides 
but one, on which is a small sandy bay. The val- 
leys are fertile, and produce in considerable quanti- 
ties cotton and indigo. The former is manufac- 
tured into stockings for sale in the adjacent islands. 
The surrounding seas abound in fish, and are espe- 
cially noted for bonitos. This island belongs to the 
Duteh, and since 1845 has depended upon the gov. 
of Curagao. _ Eve 1,680.—Also an islet in the Red 
sea, a 4m. NW by W of Sabayar. It is nearly cir- 
cular in outline, and about a 4 m. in diam. 

SABA (San), a town of Mexico, in the state of 
Cohahuila, near a river of the same name, an af- 
fluent of the-Colorado-de-Texas. To the N of this 
town is a range of mountains of the same name. 

SABABURG, a bailiage of Electoral Hesse, in 
the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Hofgeis- 
mar. It derives its name from a castle of the elec- 
tor, situated on a rock in the midst of the Rein- 
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SAAS, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of | 


NE by that of Leitmeritz; on the E by the circle of 









| tain-ridge which 
| the 8. 





SAB 
hardswald, Pop. 6,666. Vekerhagen is its chief 


town. 

SABADELL, a town of Catalonia, in the prov. 
and 12 m. N of Barcelona, and partido of Ta | 
near the r. bank of the Ripollet. Pop. 4,720. It 
contains a parish-church, 2 convents, and an hospi- 
tal, and has manufactories of cloth, cotton fabrics, 
and paper. 3 = 
SABAIZA, a village of Spain, in the prov. of Na- 
varra, partido and 32 m. SSE of Fame ona, in the 
valley of Aybar, in a mountainous locality, = 

SABAKA, a town of Japan, in the island of Ni- 
fon, capital of a district in the prov. of Aki, and 
about 150 m. WSW of Meaco, 

SABAKE. See QuiLLmaneyY. 

SABALETAS, a town of New Granad: : 
dep. of Cundinamarca, prov. and 50 m. SE of An- 


tloqmia. 
*SABALETTE, a river of Abyssinia, which hag 
its source in Tigre, in the prov. of Wojerat; flows 
into the county of the independent Gallas; and after 
a, total course, in a generally SE direction, of about 
90 m., joins the Ancona, an affluent of the Anazo, 
on the |. bank. ie 
SABANA-LARGA, a town of New Granada, in 


Antioquia, and near the 1. bank of the Canca. — 
_ SABANDO, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
Alava, and partido of La Guardia, 15 m. SE of Vi- 
toria, on a small river of the same name, an affluent 
of the Ega. Pop. 108. ’ 

SABANG, aciinds of the island of Banca, situated 
upon a small promontory 7 m. NW by N from 
Point Lama. 
| SABANILLA, a headland of the island of Cuba, 
‘on the N coast, on the W side of the entrance to 
the port of Matanzas, in N lat. 23° 4° 30", and W 


| long. 81° 36° 47". 


| SABANJAH, a town of Turkey im Asia, in the 


| sanj. of Codja-ili, and 20 m. ESE of Isnikimd, on 


the 8 bank of a lake of the same name. It contains 
about 500 houses and 2 mosques. By Leake it is 
identified with the Sophon of the ancients,—by Ren- 
nell, with Latew.— | 
to W, and about 5 in breadth, and is studded with 
islands. It discharges itself on the E by a rivulet 
named Killis, an affluent of the Sangarius. on 
seasons of the it is said to overflow, and to 
pons its waters into the gulf of Ismid or Nicomedia. 


e plan of making a canal between the gulf of — 1 


Nicomedia and the lake of S. has been pursued at 
different periods. On the rich and fertile coasts of 
Bulgaria the transport alone often doubles the pnce 
of corn, and the transport of wood is most dl cult 
and @ 
come the kitchen-garden as it were of Constantino- 
ple, requires for its complete development to he 
United with the metropolis by a regular, rapid, 


| economical means of communication. In 1503 the 


distance between the gulf of Nicomedia and the 
lake, and that between the latter and Lake Sakaria, 
was even measured, but no attention commis: to have 
been paid to the most important point in such a qués- 
tion—that of the difference between the level ot 3 


gulf and of the lake, and especially the hei 

the plain that separates the two basins. M. Hom- 
maire de Hell’s geodesical operations have tended to 
solve this commercial and industrial problem, which 
so justly interests the Ottoman government, A con- 


| siderable stream, the Karasu, issues from the mou =} 
borders the plain of Nicomedia to }} 
g¢ left the mountains, it reaches | 
the plain, across which it flows with moderate rap! 


After having 


dity towards the gulf. In this lower part of its courst 
(almost 3 m. in length), it was formerly thoug? 
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in the 


the dep. of Cundinamarca, prov. and 20 m. NNE of }} 
rov. of | i 


e 8 is 8 m.in length from E  }] 


At some 


nsive; so rich a country, which might be- 3) 
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opening the canal, ‘The higher portion of this 
part, or the last bridge on the Ka in going to- 
wards the lake of 8., served,” says M. Braibaivs 
de Hell, “ as the starting point for my observations. 
To attain the most elevated point of the plain which 
separates the lake from the gulf of Nicomedia, I had 
to make 20 stages, which, on a total length of 
2,960 metres [= 3,237 yds.| indicated, as the cul- 
minating point, an elevation of 40 metres 99 cen- 
timetres [= 133 ft. 11 in.] above the level of the 
waters of the Karasu.: r having passed this 
highest point, rivulets are met with flowing into 
the lake of 8. Next comes a plain of moderate size 
extending about 6 m. eastward, but sloping so im- 


perceptibly towards the lake, that the waters which | 


ow down from the mountain form impassable 
swamps, in which I more than once have got in- 
volved and found impossible to cross. Time d‘d 
not allow of my pursuing et measurements to the 
shores of the basin of §. itself: the performance of 
this operation had, besides, become of less import- 
ance after the exact height of the watershed had 
been determined. In fact, the topographical details 
prove very clearly that the variation of level be- 
-tween this highest point and the lake is not great, 
and that the latter is at least 25 to 30 metres [27 to 
32 yds. above the sea of Marmora. What con-. 


with which the excess of the waters of the lake 


flows towards the Black sea after a course of about | 


10m. These investigations prove, moreover, that 
the formation of a canal will not be 
economical an undertaking as Pliny, the governor 
under the Emperor Trajan, and Baron Tott, at the 
end of the last cent., have believed. The inter- 
section of a ridge of land of an elevation of 40 metres 
99.c. will at Jeast require the erection of 8 locks, 
each serving to raise the boats 5 metres in height. 
Now it is well-known how expensive these works 


are, and how much exactitude they require, espe-— 


cially in countries where the soil is so greatly defi- 
cient in solidity. To the other side of the ndge of 
land a certain number of locks would also have to be 


constructed. Besides all this, on the highest point 


one would be obliged to have recourse to dykes in 
order to check the rushing waters, and form a vast 
reservoir to contain a supply for the é¢astern and 


western portion of the canal. Aalttog to these diffi- 
culties those of the prolongation of the canal to the | 


- lake of Sakaria, and of the deepening of this river, and | 


of the Karasn, one will feel convinced that the cut- 
ting ofa canal would be an undertaking which would 
require large sums of money, and the introduction 


of a great number of foreign workmen, and demand’ 


} 
M4 
for its realization a period of time the duration of 
which it would be dificult to determine. All these 
_ considerations, the value of which it will be agp to 
appreciate, do not allow of my adopting the ideas 
of my predecessors in this respect. On the con- 
trary, under present circumstances, I am induced 
to consider the project of the formation of a canal as 
impracticable, and even injurious, on account of the 
obstacles it might raise against undertakings that 
might prove more useful, more feasible, and more in 
harmony with the real wants of the country.” M. 
Hommaire proceeds to recommend the formation of 
| awooden railroad between the lake and the gulf, 
' which might serve as a basis for ulterior enterprises, 
and ‘wide though it were prolonged as far as the 
; Black sea, a distance of 60 m., would not involve an 
outlay of above 6,000,000 piastres. 
| GABARA ce Paracatu, a comarca, district, and 
azil, in the W part of the proy. of Minas 
t he comarca is bounded on the E by the 


tien of, Hea 
Gerags.—1 











firms still more the exactitude of this assertion is | 
the observation I afterwards made on the rapidity | 


60 @asy and | 








Serra-da-Mantiqueira, and on the 8 by the Serra- 
Negra; and comprises an area of 11,664 sq. m. It 
gives rise to and is intersected from 8 to the 


Francisco, and is watered also by the Abaité and 
Paracatu, affluents of the Sao F. principal pro- 


ductions are millet, rice, mandioc, legumes, fruit, 


sugar, cotton, and tobacco. Large herds of cattle - | 


are reared on its pastures, and é is abundant. 
It contains mines of several kinds of metal, of anti- 
mony, and of precious stones, but they are not 
wrought to any advantage. Pop. 28,200.—The 
town, which is also called Villa-Real-do-Sabara, is 
86 m. NW of Villa-Rica, on the r. bank of the Guai- 
euhi, or Rio-das-Velhas, at the confluence of the Sa- 
bara-Bueu, which is here crossed by a stone-bridge. 
Pop.5,000. Itlies in ahollow enclosed by mountains, 


at an alt. of 2,300 ft. above sea-level, and is of con- 


siderable extent. It is entered by 4 gates, at the 4 
cardinal points; and contains a parish church, several 
chapels, 2 convents, a Latin school, a bank, and an 
hospital. The intendancy and town-house are 


| handsome edifices. The houses are chiefly built of 


earth and thatched, but the streets are paved. The 
trade consists chiefly in gold, provisions, and rum. 
The district is well cultivated, and produces large 
quantities of sugar and coffee. Pop. 10,000. 

SABARAT, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Ariege, cant. and 2 m. NE of Mas-d’Azie, on the }. 
bank of the Larize. Pop. 720. It is noted for its 
manufactories of combs. . 

SABARE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege and dep. of Cheratte.- Pop. 367. 

SABARMATI, or Saneemurti, a river of India, 
which flows with a weak but broad stream into the 
N point of the gulf of Cambay. It flows out of the 
W side of Lake Dhabor in Gujerat; rans W, and 
then SSW ; and is joined by the Hatmati, the Kary, 
and the Vatrok, all on the |. bank. 

SABAT, or Sesat, a town of Independent Tar- 
tary, in Bokhara, 90 m. NE of Samarcand, on the 
road thence to Khojend. = 

SABAYAR, or Zenuver IsLanps, a group of is- 
lands in the Red sea, 40m. WSW of Cape Israel, on 
the Arabian coast. The largest is 8 m. in cireumf., 
and nearly 3 m. in length, and rises to an alt. of 
600 ft. above sea-level. Its centre is in N lat. 15° 
34’, E long. 42° 18’. 

SABBAJI, a town of Western Africa, in the 
Combo territory. alte 

SABBATO, a river which has its source in Na- 

les, in the prov. of the Principato-Ultra, in Monte- 
rerminio, a little to the § of Volturara; runs in a 


enerally N direction into the- Roman deleg. of 


nevento; and after a total course of about 30 m. 
throws itself into the Calore, on the 1. bank, at Bene- 
vento. . 

SABBEA, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, in the 
district and 10 m. ENE of Abu-Arish. 

SABBER, a mountain of Arabia, in Yemen, to 
the § of Taas, and 60 m. ENE of Mocha. — 

SABBI,a river of Hindostan, which has its source 


‘in the prov. of Ajmir, about 45 m. N of Jeypur; 


forms for a considerable distance the line of separa- 
tion between the provinces of Agra and Delhi; en- 
ters the latter, and throws itself by two mouths 
into the Dabhur, WSW of Delhi, and after a course 
in a generally NE direction of 150m. 
SABBIO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 14. m. NE of Brescia, district and 14 
m. gp of Preseglio, at the confluence of the Brenda 
and Chiesa, in a valley of the same name enclosed 


'by mountains and affording excellent pasturage. 


Pop..650. It has two churches, and.possesses sev- 
nal oil-mills, forges, nail - works, and tile- 
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The trade consists chiefly in iron. Zz 
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dep. of the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 6 m. SE of Pouilly, 


3 1 TA. a town of Austrian Lombar- 
SABBIONETTA, a town 0 an dese the Bargundy canal, Pop. 298. 


dy, in the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 20 m. SW of 
aie Por 6,030. It oe small fortress,an| SABINO. See Isgo. we: 
ancient ducal palace now used as barracks, and4| SABIONCELLO, or PeLsesaz, a peninsula of 
churches; and possesses a vine manufactory and | Dalmatia, forming the N extremity of the circle of 
several distilleries. The fortifications of this town | Ragusa, and extending into the Adriatic, between | 
were erected in 1554. It was the capital of a small | the Narenta channel on the N, by which it is sepa-_ 
















aulin Lessina and the Meleda channel, by which it is 
SABEDYNA, Sasoryna, Karkarranaroon, or | separated from an island of that name. It consists 
Wuirt Rocks, two small islands of the Arabian | of an elevated mountain ridge, 48 m, in length from 
sea, to the ENE of Socotora. From a distance they | Mount Vratnik on the SE, to Cape Cumano on the 
nt the appearance of vessels in full sail. ' | NW, with a medium breadth of only 4 m., and at- 
 SABEE, or San Xavier, a river of Upper Guinea, | tached to the continent by an isthmus not exceeding 
in the state of Dahomey, which flows ESE be-|a mile in breadth. The shores are generally steep, 
tween the districts of Ardra and Whydah, and | and on the § especially present numerous inden- 
falls into the Lagos river, 10 m. ESE of Ardra, and | tations. Pop. 3,000, Its chief place is Stagno. It 
to the W of Badagry mountain. contains a village of the same name. ye 
SABEE (Carz), a headland of the Sahara, in the | SABIOTE, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
Atlantic, in the Mosselim territory, between Capes | prov. and 30 m. NE of Jaen and partido of Ubeda, 
Nun and Juba, in N lat. 28° 15’. on an extensive A eoeaaiie between the Guadalimar on 
‘SABIA, a river of Mozambique, in the gov. of | the N, and the Guadalquivir on the 5S, Pop. 2,652. 
Inhambane, which runs E and throws itself into the | It is enclosed by old walls, and has an old castle, a 
Mozambique channel, opposite the Bazaruto islands, | parish-church, a custom-house, an hospital, a con- 
and 135 m. N of the acabotelers of the Inhambane. | vent, and a public granary. It contains numerous 
SABIEZISKI, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie | oil-mills. 
of Augustowo, obwod and 31 m. NNE of Marianpol,| SABJNOW. See Zenen. } 
on the 1. bank of the Niemen. SABKH, Sapaxuan, or Gesut (Et), a lake of 
SABINA, an ancient prov. of the Papal states, | Turkey in Asia, in the pash. and 35 m. SE of Alep- 


‘Tiverone on the §, and by the Tiber on the W, and | in extreme width from NE to SW, and receives on 
is now comprised in the deleg. of Spoleto and Riete, | the NW the Dahab, a river of considerable size. Its. 
and.comarca of Rome. Its chief place was Riete. | waters are salt, and afford a supply of salt adequate 
It represented a portion of the territory of the an- | to the consumption of the prov. On its N bank 
cient Sabines. It still gives its name to a bishopric. | are the ruins of an ancient town. . 

SABINA, a village of Richland township, Clin- of Fr : 
ton co., in the state of Ohio, U. 8., 62 m. sw of Co- | the Lower Charente, cant. of St. Martin-de-Ré6, 6 m. 
lumbus. W of La Rochelle, at the E extremity of the island 

SABINAS, a river of Mexico, which has its source | of Ré, on the strait by which the island is separated 
in the state of Cohahuila; runs SE into the N part | from the continent. | 


the N extremity of the state of Tamaulipas; and | circle of Prachin, 26 m. W of Budweis, on the r. 
after a total course of about 150 m. joins the Rio | bank of the Blanitzbach. Pop. 700. It belongs to 
Bravo-del-Norte, a little above Revilla. On the | the princes of Schwartzenberg. It hasa large glass- 
N bank of this river, in the prav. of Nuevo Leon, and exala 


inhabited by about 50 families of whites and half | Cape Canso, at the N extremity of Nova Scotia. Its 
cast. In the environs are mines of silver.—Also a | E point is in N lat. 44° 5’, W long. 60°. Its length 


Mexico, to the 8 of the embouchure of the river San 
Juan. It is composed of 9 larger islets, with many : 
smaller ones, stretching over 21 m. from ENE to | affords subsistence to wild horses and cattle. The 


1 


south-westernmost is in N lat, 29° 4’. | N. ‘This island gives its name to an extensiv' 


It is formed by the confluence of three head-streams; | 9 m. in length from NNE to SSW, and 3 m. in 
runs ESE to the SE corner of Harrison co., where | medium breadth, and terminates in the 5 in a cape 
it turns 8; forms the line of separation between the | of the sanie name. On the NE it forms with the 
states of Texas and Louisiana; and after a sinuous | continent, Barrington harbour. The cape is in N 
course of 300 m., falls into the gulf of Mexico, in N | lat. 43° 26’, W long. 65° 32’. It is surrounded 
lat. 29° 41’, W long. 81° 35’. At the distance of 12 m. | by rocks, shoals, ma sand-banks.—Also a river of 
from its embouchure it expands into a lake which Nova Scotia, which throws itself by a wide embou- 
bears the same name, 30 m. in length, and from 1 | chure into the Atlantic, on the SE coast of the penin- 
to7 m.in width. On the bar, at its mouth, it has | sula. It is obstructed by a bar at its mouth.—Also 
at low water a depth of only 4 ft. Its principal | a river of Lower Canada, which has its source near 
affluent is the Neches, which enters the lake on the confines of Labrador; runs 5, and after a course 
NW. Near the mouth of the river, in Jefferson co., 
Texas, is a town of the same name, 239 m. E oe the Pickovagamis coast.—See also Au-Sase. 

of Austin.—Also a co. of the state of Texas, | : 

tween Shelby and J counties, and bordered on | in the dep. of the Sarthe and arrond. of La-Fleche- 








town is Milan. Area 809 sq. m. Pop. in 1850, 


2,498. x 
SABINE (Sarre), a village of France, in the | Pop. in 1846, 4,912. The river is here 
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_ BABINE, a river which has its source in Texas, | sand-bank.—Also an island at the SW extremity" 
in the co. ‘of Nacogdoches, in about N lat. 32° 50°. | of Nova Scotia, in the co. of Shelburne. It is. 
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rincipality, given by Napoleon in 1806 to his sister | rated from the circle of Macarsca and the island ~ 
Pauline. 


which was bounded by the Nera on the N, by the | po. It is 14 m. in length from NW to SE, and 6m. 


SABLANCEAUX, a fort of France, in the dep. of {| 
of the prov. of Nuevo-Leon, and thence W through | SABLATH, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, in the _ 


30 m. W of Revilla, is a village of the same name| SABLE, an island of the Atlantic, 390 m. SE of — 


group of kays, or low flat islands, in the’ gulf of | from E to W is nearly 25m. In form it presents || 
| the figure of a bow, with the convexity turned to || _— 
the 8. It is entirely covered with drift-sand, but 


WSW, and 14 m. from N to§; and of which the | central part contains a lake which opens to the - 


of about 150 m. throws itself into Lake St. John, om - 1K 
SABLE’, a canton, commune, and town of France, a } f 
the E by the river of the same name. Its chief | The cant. comprises 15 coms. Pop. in 1831, 17,209) ae 


}in 1841, 18,588.—The town is 17 m. NW of la _. 
| Fleche, on the Sarthe, at the confluence of ne brve. “il 








= 








a magnificent bnkny oe black marble. It has an 
extensive castle, which occupies the plateau of a 
lofty rock, and a college; and contains manufac- 
tories of gloves, hats, serge, and of beetroot-sugar, 
dye-works, tanneries, tan-mills, marble works, &c, 
The trade consists chiefly in grain, fruit, and marble 
quarried in the vicinity. This town, which is of 
considerable antiquity, was taken by the Normans 
in 869. It was long regarded as one of the strongest 

laces in Maine. In 1589, it was surrendered to 
Heary IV. Its fortifications were long since de- 






stroyed. 

SABLE (Care), or Punra-Tancua, a headland of 
‘the state of Florida, U.5., at the § extremity of the 
peninsula, in N lat. 24° 50’, W long. 81° 15”. 

SABLES-D'OLONNE, an arrondissement, can- 
ton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. of 
the Vendee.—The arrond. comprises an area of 
208,354 hect., and contains 11 cants. Pop. in 1831, 
94,698 ; in 1846, 109,997.—The cant. comprises 6 
coms. Pop. in 1831, 9,703; in 1846, 11,753.—The 
town is 23 m. SW of Bourbon-Vendée, and 40 m. 
NW of La Rochelle, on the Atlantic, at the mouth 
of the Vie. Pop. in 1789, 3,994; in 1821, 4,698; in 
1831, 4,906; in 1846, 6,208. It rises amphi- 
theatrally on a rocky peninsula, and is regularly 
built. It is defended sea-ward by a wall and bat- 
teries; and separating it from t 
Chaume, is the harbour basin, commanded by a fort. 
In other parts it is surrounded by saline marshes. 
The town consists chiefly of long lines of streets run- 
ning parallel to the coast and generally well paved. 
The port is small, and eae ie of admitting vessels 
above 200 tons burthen. It has twochurches, a con- 
vent, two hospitals, a hydrographical and several 
other schools, a printing establishment, a public libra- 
ry, baths, and extensive building-docks. The trade, 
which is considerable, consists chiefly in wine, grain, 
salt, wood, fish, the produce of the adjacent fisheries. 
This town is supposed to have owed its foundation 
to some Spanish fishermen. Its fortifications were 
toa great extent destroyed in 1696, by the combined 
fleets of Holland and England. 

SABLET, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Vaucluse, cant. and 6 m. NNW of Beaumes, on a 
sandy hill near the |. bank of the Ouveze. Pop. 
1,000. It is well-built. 

SABLIE'RES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Ardeche, cant. and 5 m. SSW of Valgorge, near 
the |. bank of the Drobie. Pop. 1,079. 

SABLON, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Gironde, cant. and 1 m. SW of Guitres, near the 1. 
bank of the Isle. Pop. 950.—Also a village in the 
dep. of the Isere, cant. and 5 m. SSW of Roussillon, 
on the 1, bank of the Rhone. Pop. 600. 

SABLON (Le), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Moselle, cant. and 14 m. § of Metz, near the 
1. hank of the Seille, Pop. 320. It contains nu- 
merous Rom mai 


dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, cant. and 4 m. NE of 
Rebais, on the r. bank of the Petit-Morin. Pop. 
725. 


SABLONVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Seine, cant. and com. of Neuilly and about 2 
of a mile W of Paris, opposite the principal entrance 
to the Bois-de-Boulogne. It takes its name from 


contains many fine villas, a covered market, a public 

square, with a fountain anda theatre. = anf 
SABOE, a town on the W coast of the island of 

Gilolo, in the Molucea archipelago, in N lat. 1° 6’. 
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Silesia, in the regen 
and to the E of Grun 


fluence of several streams, which des: 
Sierra-Gamoneda and the Tejera, and unite in the 
NW part of the Spanish prov. of Zamora; thence it 
flows through the SE extremity of the prov. of Orense, 
| where it receives the Honor, on the |.; enters after- 
wards the Portuguese prov. of 'Tras-os-Montes; is 
joined by the Ferbenza on the r., and the Manzana 


in the upper 
but the districts through which it afterwards flows 
are remarkably fertile. 


suburb of La- | 
‘near the London and Cambridge railway. 


| Si 
|in the kingdom of Fuladu, in a rocky locality at 


| some distance from the I. bank of the Ba La or Ko- 


an remains. 3 
_ SABLONNIE'‘RES, a village of France, in the | koro, and 60 m. SSE of Kemma. 


the Park-des-Sablons, in which it is situated; and | 


island of the Sunda archipelago, at. 


the E coast.of Sumatra, and 39 m. SW of Singapore. 
It lies NNW and SSE, and is about 27 m. in circuit. 
Near its E coast are several islets. 


SABOR, or Saanor, a market-town of Prussia, in 
of Liegnitz, on the Hammer, 
rg. Ithasacastle. Pop. 420. 
SABOR, or Sanores, a river formed by the con- 


on the l.; passes near Torre-de-Moncorvo, opposite 
which it receives the Villariza, and 5 m. below, 


after a total course in a direction Bonerally SSW of 
78 m., joins the Duero on the r. . Its banks 


rt of its course are steep and lofty, 


SABRES, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Landes, and arrond. of Mont-de- 
Marsan. The cant. comprises 7com. Pop. in 1831, 
6,738; in 1846, 7,413. The town is 23 m. NNW of 
Mont-de-Marsan, on the Leyre-de-Pissos. Pop. in 
1846, 2,601. 

_BABRIDGEWORTH, or SawsrinceworTs, a 
parish in Hertfordshire, 104 m. E by N of Hereford, 
6,606 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,231; in 1851, 2,571. 

SABRINA, a volcanic island of the Azores, which 
in 1811 rose from the sea, in 180 ft. depth, to 300 ft. 
above water, and within four months again disap- 


ared. 
PSA BRINA-LAND, a portion of the Antarctic con- 
tinent, discovered by Capt. Balleny in 1839, in 8 lat. 


75°, and E long. 140°, 


SABRO, a lake of Russia in Europe, in the por. 
t is 


| of Tver, district and 12 m. W of Ostachkov. 


5 m. in length from E to W, and 14 m. in breadth. 
It discharges itself into Lake Sterj. 

SABUDE, an island near the W coast of New 
Guinea, opposite M‘Clure’s Inlet. Its N extremity 
is in § lat. 2° 38’, and E long. 130° 20’. _ 

SABUGAL, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Beira, comarca and 42 m. NE of Castello-Branco, 
and 20 m. SE of Guarda, in a plain, near the r. bank 
of the Coa. Pop. 760. It has two parish-churches, a 
Latin school, a fortress with a lofty tower, an hospi- 
tal, and an alms-house. 

SABUNJI-DAGH, a mountain of Turkey in Asia, 


|in Anatolia, on the confines of the eg eae Saghala 


and Sarukhan, near the |. bank of the Kodus or 
Ghiediz-Chai, and to the NE of Smyrna. It is the 
ylus of the ancients. 4 

ABUSIRA, or Mauasa, a town of Senegambia, 


SABYNINA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Kursk, district and 18 m. NE of Belgorod. 
SACADANGA, a river of the state of New York, 
U. §., which has its source in Hamilton co., flows E 
and throws itself into Hudson river on the r. bank 
in Hadley township, Saratoga co., opposite Luzerne, 
and after a course of about 90 m. 
SACAOJAL, a town of New Granada, in the dep. 
of Cundinamarca, and prov. of Antioquia. 
SACAPULAS, or Sax Dominco-Sacarunas, & 
town of Guatimala, = Be N of Me city of that 
e, on the Saecapulas. Pop. 1,750. 
ma BACATECOLUCA, a owe in the state and 30) 
m. SE of San-Salvador, near the Pacific, and near 2- 
volcano of the same name whence issue several 
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warm springs. Pop. 4,800, of whom only 200 are | 


whites. 

SACATEPEC, anaote ral berg ae 
TEPEQUEZ, a town of Guatimala, capital of the « 
of §. Juan, in the dep.. of Sacatepec and Chimalte- 
nango, in a fertile and salubrious locality. Pop. 


8,590. 

"SACATEPEC, or ZACATEPEQUEZ, a corregimento 
of Guatimala, to the NE of the dep. of that name. 
It is generally mountainous, and contains the fa- 
mous volcanoes of Agua and Fuego, and several 


thermal springs. It produces grain, fruit, tobacco, | 


and sugar, in great abundance. This dep. com- 
prises 7 districts. Pop. 56,000. Its capital 1s Anti- 
rua-Guatimala. 

SACAVEM (Gutr or), an indentation formed by 
the Tagus, on the W bank, in the Portuguese prov. 
of Estremadura, comarca and 4 m. N ef Lisbon. 
It is 6 m. in depth from SE to NW, and about 14 


m. in breadth, and receives numerous small rivers, of 


which the 
Trancio. 
lts 


principal are the Friellas, Loures and 
tt is accessible to vessels at high water. 


fruit-trees. Inthe vicinity are salt-works. On the 
gulf is a village of the same name. It has large 


wine-stores. The gulf is here crossed by a ferry. 
SACCARA, a village of Central Egypt, in the 
of Gizeh, on the Western canal, near the L. 
bank of the Nile, and 19 m. § of Cairo, near the site 
of the ancient Memphis. In its vicinity are numer- 


ous grottees, used as tombs by the ancient Egyp- | 
tians, and extensive mummy pits. The locality is. 


chiefly noted for the pyramids, 11 in number, which 
are adjacent to the village. The tribe of Arabs who 
inhabit the prev. of Gizeh, in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage of §, are fiercer and more treacherous in char- 
acter than the generality of Bedouins. 
SACARAPPA, a village of Westbrook township, 
Cumberland co., in the state of Maine, U. §., 4 m. 
N of Portland, on Presumpscot river. __ 
SAGCATU, a town of igritia, in N lat. 13° 4’, 
E leng. 6° 12°, 160 m. W of Kashna, and about 700 
m. ESE of Timbuctu, on the 1. bank of the Guarrama, 
at the confluence of a small river. In 1818 it was 
enclesed by the Sultan Bello with walls from 20 to 
30 ft. in height, and entered by 12 gates. This town 
is represented to be one of the most ) ous in 
Central Africa. The houses are well-built, and 
form regular streets. The principal of these termi- 
nate in a large square, in which is the sultan’s palace. 
The houses of the chief inhabitants are also enclosed 
high walls. There are three mosques, and in 
e centre of the town is a large and well-stocked 
market-place. 'The export trade, which is consider- 
able, consists chiefly in musk and indigo. Its prin- 
cipal imports are nuts, a species of calico, woollen 
fabrics, pettery and spices from Nyffe, and raw silk, 
the essence ef roses, spices, and glass-ware from 
Tripoli and Gadames. The Tuaricks bring large 
qussiities of millet in exchange for salt. ‘The in- 
abitants, who are chiefly Fellatahs, have large num- 
bers of slaves. These occupy houses of their own, 
nd are i a by their masters at every kind 
of labour. They are generally well-treated, and in 
most instances decline availing themselves ef the 
freedom which the practice of releasing bondsmen 
at the feast of Ramadan periodically affords. To 
the N of the town is a marshy plain, which renders 
the locality an unhealthy one. &, which name sig- 
nifies halt, was built by the Fellatahs after their 
conquest of Guber and Zamfra im 1805. It was 
visited by Clapperton in 1823, again in 1826, and 


finally in 1827, when he died of fever on the 13th of 


April 1827, and was buried in the village of Chun- 
gary,6m.SE of Saccatu. 
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| between the states of Fanti and Aquapim. 


banks, although high, are planted with vines and 
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SACCIONE, a town of Naples, 
Capitanata, district and 23 m. | 
cant. and 9 m. N of Serra-Capriola. 

SACCO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the || 
Principato-Citra, district and 15 m. NE of Il Vallo, |) 
cant. and 6 m. NE of Laurino, at the foot ofa rock, | 
| Pop. 2,000. It has a fine church. The environs || 
are noted for their fertility.—Also a village of Ty- 
rol, in the circle and a little te the W of Rover 
from which it is separated by the Adige, It has a 
manufactory of hardware. 

SACCOMO, or Szxoum, a river of Upper Spruce 
on the gold coast, in the empire of Ashantee. It 
runs SE and throws itself into the gulf of Guinea, 


in the prov. of \} 


SACEDA TRASSIERRA, a village of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. of Cuenca, partido and 
9 m. WNW of Cuenca, amid hills, belonging to the 
Sierra-de-Altomira. Pop. 350. It has a consider- 
able trade in wood, hemp, and linen. In the en- 
virons are mines of gold unwrought, and quarries of 


| |} CT. _ 
a SACEDON, a judicial partido and town ef Spain, {| 
in New Castile, in the prov. of Guadalajara. The } 
partido comprises 25 pueblos. The town is 30 m. 
| ESE of Guadalajara, on a height near the |. bank 
of the Tagus. Pop. 2,875. It has a parish church, 
and a castle with a fine park and barracks, and ts 
noted for its mineral baths. The environs afford 
| excellent oil and wine. | 
SACEDON-DE-CANALES, a town of LS in. 
New Castile, in the prov. and 15 m. WSW of Ma- 
drid, in a fertile plain. _ Pop. 254. | 
SACEDONILLO, a village of Spain, in New Cas- 


tile, in the prov. and 30 m. N of Guadalajara and 

partido of Tamajon. Pop. 106.—Also a village in 
the prov. and 9m. NNE of Cuenca. _ | 

CERUELA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 

in the prov. and 42 m. WSW of Ciudad-Real, in a 

monntainous and woody locality. Pa | 
SACEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the — 

Manche, cant. and 5 m. SE of Pontorson. Pop. 


sia | raves. Hed 
SACHEEN, or Sarracam, a town of Hindostan, in ;| 
the province of Gujerat and pergunnah of Chour- — 
asse, in a territory of the same name, granted m 
1791 to Sidi Abdul Kurrim Khan, in exchange for 
several forts in the Concan. Pr. 
SACHEM (Grasp), a mountain of the state of — 
| New York, U. 8, which has an alt. of 1,685 ft. above = 
sea-level. be eee 
SACHEM’S HEAD, a village of Guilford town- {| 
ship, New Haven co., in the state of Connecticut, { 
U. 8., 34 m. SW of Guilford, in Long Island Sound. || 
SACHSA, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of {| 
Saxony, regency and 50 m. NNW of Erfurt, circle {| 
and 13 m. NW of Nordhausen, at the foot of the ay 
Harz. Pop. 1,406. In the vicinity are quarries of 
marble and rypsum. 2: | 
SACHSEN. TENBURG. See ALTENBURG. = } 
SACHSENBERG, a’ mdrket-town of the princi- 
pality of Waldeck, in the bail. of Eisenberg, 11m. — 
of Korbach. Pop. 1,100. | Re 
SACHSENBURG, a market-town of Illyria, 
the gov. of Laybach, circle and 32 m. 
lache, in a narrow valley on the r. bank mS 
Drau. It is defended by 3 castles, god ee M 
ous forges. Antimony and iron are found 1m * Hy 
envirens.—Also a village of Saxony, inthe circle ot {) 
the Erzgebirge, 9 m. NNE of Chemnitz, on thet {| 


side of the Zechopa. Pop. 430. It hasaeastle. 
SACHSENBURG (Onex), a village of Saxony; 











the circle of Voigtland, to the NE of Klingenthal.”~}| 
Pop. 570. oe Pee a)  B 
ACHSENDORF, a village of Bee 

r Mo . 
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SAC 
in the principality of Hildburghausen, te the NE of 
Fisfeld. Pi Sari} 
SACHSENFELD, a ge of Saxony, in the cir- 
} gebirge, and bail. of Schwarzenburg 
and Crottendorf.—Also. a village of Austria, in Sty- 
tia, in the circle and 5m. WNW of Cilly, on the 1. 
bank of the Ban. Pop. 415. 
SACHSENHAGEN, a town of Electoral Hesse, 
in the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Schauen- 





in 1841, 767. 

SACHSENHAUSEN, a town of the principality 
and 3 m. W of Waldeck, in the bail. of Kder. Pop. 
800. See also Frankrort-on-THE-MAINE. 

SACHSENHEIM (Gross), a town of Wurtem- 
berg, in the circle of the Neckar, bail. and 6 m. NE 
of Vaihingen, and 15 m. NNW of Stuttgart, on the 
tr. bank of the Metter, by which it is separated from 
the village of Klein-Sachsenheim. Pop. in 1840, 
1,265. Ithasacastle. Pop. of Klein 8. 1,050. 

SACHSLEN, a village of Switaerland, in the cant. 
of Unterwalden, and district of Obwald, on the E 
bank of Lake Sarnen, 14 m. SE of a town of that 
name. It has a fine church. 

SACILE, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
deleg. and 39 m. WSW of Udine, and at an a 
distance NNE of Venice, on the Livenza. Pop. 
4,466. Itis enclosed by walls. On the L bank of 


: RE a ae a Pg ata ea al ea iat ag a Whi a a a 


rons are very fertile. 


in the 8. Pacific, in the Low Archipelago, ENE of 


|} Phillips island, in S lat. 16° 20’, and W long. 144° 
15’. It was discovered in 1819, by Billingshausen. 


SACKETT’S HARBOUR, a village of Hounds- 
field township, Jefferson co., in the state. of New 
York, U..S., 174 m. NW of Albany, on Black river 
bay, near the foot of Lake Ontario. The harbour is 
one of the best on the lake. Tonnage in 1840, 
8,637. Pop. in 1850, 2,000. 

SACKINGEN, a town of Baden, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and bail. of the same name, 18 
m. E of Bale, and 85 m. SSE of Friburg, near the r. 
bank of the Rhine, by which it is here separated 
from Switzerland. Pop. 1,428. It is enclosed by 
walls, has two churches and several mineral springs 
and haths. Pop. of bail. 16,180. 

SACKUR, a district and town of Hindostan, m 
the prov. of Bejapur, in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Krishna and Bima rivers. It is 
fertile but imperfectly cultivated, and contains few 
inhabitants. The town is 65 m. 8 by E of Bejapur. 

SACLAS, a commune and town of France, m the 
dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 3 m. NNE of 
Mereville, on the Juine. Pop. 949. It has several 
flour and wool mills. This town occupies the site 


of the ancient Saliocleta. — : 
SACO, a river which has its source in the co. 


White mountains; enters the state of Maine; turns 
kK, passes the town of the same name, and after a 
rapid course of about 150 m., throws itself into the 
Atlantic. Its principal affluents are the Swift, and 
the Great and t 
the r. Its banks abound with pine—<Also a town 
and port of entry of York co., in the state of Maine, 
15 m. SW of Portland, on the E side of Saco river, 
at the falls, and 6 m. above its mouth. Pop. in 1840, 
4,408; in 1850, 5,794. ‘Tonnage in 1840, 3,358. 
SACOMB, a parish in Hertfordshire, 3m. NNW 
of Ware. Area 1,510 acres. Pop. im 1851, 313. — 
_ SACRAMENTO, a central co. of California, 
bounded on the W by the river of the same name, 
and | by th 





and watere: « Rio-Americanos on the N, 
and by the Cosumes and the Mokelumne on the 
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| been raised to protect it from inundation. 
burg, 7m. NNW of Rodenberg, on the Aue. Pop. | 
vious kinds, 65 blacksmiths’ sho 


the river are the ruins of an old castle. The envi- | wee f 
| heig 
SACKEN, or Saxen (Istanps), a group of islands | 60 


se 
_Rio-de-las-Plumas, or Feather river, which has sev- 


| sands, which render it dangerous. Its banks are 
| 20 or 30 ft. above the usual level, but, like the &., it 
| overflows during the season of rains. The Rio-de- 
los-Americanos or American fork, at eh ee 

itesreld 


of Grafton, state of New Hampshire, U.5., in the | 


ittle Ossipee, which it receives on | 











S. Area estimated at 1,000 sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 
12,589, of whom 804 were Chinese, 240 Negroes, 
98: Mulattoes, and only 80 Indians.—Itscap., of the 
same name, is situated on the Sacramento river, at 
the point of influx of the Rio-de-los-Americanos, in 
N lat. 38° 30° 12", W long. 121° 20’ 08", 150 m. NE 
of San-Francisco. Its site is low, and levels have 
Site batt In 1849, 
its site was occupi . ouses, composing 
what was then knewn as Sutor’s fort; in 1850, it 
had a resident pop. of 6,000, with 323 stores of va- 
6 steam-mills, 
150 eating-saloons and hotels, and 6churehes. The 
gold-diggings commence about 30 m. E of the tity. 

SACRAMENTO, a river of California, which 
rises in the NE of Shaste co., and has a 8 course 
of about 300 m., between the eoast-range on the 
W, and the Sierra Nevada on the FK, to the bay 
of San-Francisco. The form of its basin is that of 
an oval, the greatest width being along the par- 
allel of the city of Sacramento, where it is 50 m. 
broad. The whole of this extent is an inclined 
prairie of alluvial, rising about 4 ft. to the mile, the 
upper part being 900 ft. aboye sea-level. This is 
divided into twe distinct terraces throughout its 
length, called the upper and lower prairies. The 
low undulating hills whieh form the upper prairie 
project into the lower prairie to various distances, 
give its boundary an irregular outline; the 
t of this upper prairie above the lower is about 
the slope varying, and being in some instances 
quite steep. Through this valley the river flows, 
inclining to the E, from which side it receives its 

i tributaries; the largest among these is the 


eral mountain streams running inte it,—the Yuba, 
the Bear, andthe Deer. The Feather river joins the 
S. 15 m, above Sacramento. It is 100 m.in length; 
its course, after reaching the Sacramento valley, is 
nearly S, and 50 m. from its mouth dwindles into a 
mountain stream, tuking its rise in the N part of 
the Californian range; during the dry season, it is 
fordable at its mouth, but there are many quick- 


with the §., is but little more than 100 ft. 

and shallow. Its banks are high and capacious 
enough to accommodate a large body of water. The 
tide is felt as high as this place, where it rises 2 or 
8 ft., but no counter-current is produced. The up- 
per prairie at the head of the 8. valley is between 
200 and 300 ft. above the level of the river, and in- 
clines like the lower prairie to the 8. Its width 
does not exceed 5 m., which is about the average as 
the valley is descended. Its undulating hills con- 
sist of aclayey and sandy loam, gravel, and pebbles, 
while the soil of the lower prairie is rich alluvial. 
The southern part of the lower prairie, on the W 
side of the river, is covered with oaks which like- 
wise grow on the upper prairie, and as they approach 
the mountains, become more dense and are inter- 
mingled with other forest trees. Nearly in the cen- 
tre of the lower prairie, between the Sacramento 
and Feather rivers, stand the Bute hills, or But- 
tes, which rise to the height of 1,794 ft. above the 
plain. Their base, nearly 10 m. in circuit, is ona 
level with the upper prairie. At the time of floods, 
the waters of the Sacramento reach their foot, and 
vast numbers of game seck them for safety. They 
are of volcanic formation. On the lower.prairie are 
on a da cbgrramberyrs tees arg 
are supplied by streams and others are ory } 
These ate camondted by a thick underwood inter- . : 
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, woven with ‘loan, and being sunk many feet below 


' the surface, render it difficult to obtain the water.— | 
Wilkes.—See |. | sound, to a t 8 m. N of Campbeltown. _ Its ex- 
treme cee te 25 zn and its superficial extent 


also arti 
SACRAPATAM, « Hindostan, in the 
state of Mysore, 90 m. NW of Seringapatam, on the 
Vedavutty, a little to the E of a lake in which that 
river has its source. 
SACRATIF, or Carcuuna, a headland of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 45 m. SSE of Grana- 
>, “4 the Mediterranean, in N lat. 36° 41’, W long. 


 SACRIFICIOS, a small low island of the gulf of | 
Mexico, near the coast and 34 m. SE of the town of | 
Vera Cruz, in N lat. 19° 10’ 15", W long. 96° 45’. 
SACUMBA, a territory of Caffraria, in the NW 
part of Monomotapa, on the r. bank of the Zambese, 
which here forms several cataracts. 
SACUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
alee hes tell hatte a 130m. NNW 
so ghee , near the § bank of the Nerbudda. Pop. 
tn 182 


SACY_LE-GRAND, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Oise, cant. ‘and 4 m. ENE of Liancourt, 
at the foot of a mountain, named the Mont -de- 
Cesar, on which hich are the remains of a Roman camp. 

1g It has a mineral spring. 
KA, or Sansa, a town of emia, in the 
of Bidschow, 11m. N of Kanisin. on the 
Scheanbeck Pop. 1,090. It has a church and an 


aie 
ADA, a town of Epa in Galicia, in the 
and 9 m. E of La Cora na, partido and 5 m. 
Betanzos, near the eis of that name, on which it 
has a port, capable of receiving vessels of 900 tons 
bartheen, and which is defended by two forts now. 
somewhat dilapidated.—Also a town in the prov. of 
Navarra, 30 m. SSE of Pamplona, in the valléy of 
Aybar, near the r. bank of the Aragon. Pop. 490. 
BADA, a tarp io of Japan, in the island of Ni- 
o 
WAAD-ABAD, or ah Sie a town of Persia, in Kur- 
distan, 30 m. ‘Teaver: near the W base of 
Mount Elwond, It is very lous. 
aes vi of in the div. of Capo 
15 m. NE of Isili, and 45 m. 
E of Caglia liari. 


SADANCas of Sind, near the r. bank of 
the Indus, near the Lukki hills. 

SADAO, or Saapo, a river of Portu , Which has 
its source in the prov. of Alemtejo, in comarca 
and 18 m. 8 of Ourique, on the N side of the Berra- 
de-Monchi Bey flows N; enters the prov. of Estre- 
madura, where it sometimes the name of 
Caldaio; traverses the comarea of Setuba 1, and throws | 


itself into the bay of that name, a little to the SSE_ 
of Setubal, and after a total course of about 120 m. | 


Its Its principal affluents are the Charrama, 
ee Marateca on the r.; and on the L., the | 
e-8.-Romao, Cam . and Davino, 

SADAVA-COM-PUI PA, a town of 

in Aragon, in the ge and ol m. NNW of 

goza and partido of Sos, in a fertile plain, near the 

r. bank of the Riguel, an affluent of the Arva. 

Pop. 1,620. It has a considerable trade in grain, 

and is noted for its fullers’ earth. 
SADAWA-WISZNIA, a town of Galicia, in the 

circle and 27 m. E of Przemysl, and at an equal dis- 

tance WSW of Lemberg, on the Wisznia, 


castle, 
SADBERGE, a — in the parish of Haugh- 


in the 


of | 8 b 


| has an alt. of 2,400 ft. above seaclevel. at 


t has a] 


It forms @ narrow belt of terri alon the lower i 
part of Loch-Fyne a oe whole of Kilbrandon, 


about 70 sq.m. Its surface is, in general, upland 
and pastoral. Three pat on the coast, or the 
small bays of Caradell, Sunnadale, and Skipnegs, are 
well adapted for harbours to accommodate vessels 
of from 15 to 30 tons. Wiebe in ras 1,498. = 

TE abana a 6m. 

W of Market-Har rough. ree 1,050 acres. 
Po in 1831, 268; in 1851, 282. 

RA DDLE? a river of the state of New J 
S.,which has its source in the state of New ag 
and after a course of 18 m., falls into the Passaic 
river, 1 m. above Acquackanock, 

SADDLE (Istanp), an island of the China 
in the group p of the Anambas islands, m N lat. 
28’, E long. 105° 44’—Also an island of the 
sea, in the group of the Natunas islands, in N lat. 4° 
30, ee 7° 40’.—Also an island of the same sea, 
p of the Tambelan islands, in N lat, 1° 
16°, E | 107° 11°—Also an island in the Red 
Bea, SS the Zebayer group, in N lat. 15° 7’, Its 
volcanic crater was recently in a state of activi 
Also a small island of China, on the N coast 
prov. of Shantung, in the gulf of Chih-le, to the B of 
the Mea-tao islands. 


Heal 


y 
ous, but has fertile valleys and is well-cultivated. 
It is watered by Sangae, 
Pop. in 1840, 828. 


Goffle, and Ackermans brooks. 
SADDLEBACK, a mountain of Cumberland, 3: 
m. NE of Keswick. It has an alt. of 2,787 ft. The 
views from the summit: are exceedingly extensive 


and varied. ~ 
SADDLEBACK, a small island of British North 


America, in Hudson’s strait, in the p of Middle 
Savage islands, in N lat. 62° 10’, bg one 68° 5’ 
"SADDLEBACK, a mountain of 


Franklin co. 
the state of Maine, U. §., a few miles NW of 
ete pipe « I hasan alt of 4,000. above ss 


°SADDLE-HEAD, acape at the NW extremit 
of the island of Achill, 34 m, NE of Achill-head, eo. 
Mae It has an alt. of 512 ft. above sea-level. 
ADDLE-PEAK, a mountain on the NE coast of 


Great Andaman island, in the. gulf of, Bengals a 





SADDLEWORTH-wrrn-QUICK, a chapelry 
by Wot Rochdale, W. R. of Yorkshire, 11 m. 
P80 Huddersfield. Area a acres. Pop. 

1, 10,665; in 1851, 17,799. Itis i 
i e Huddersfield canal, and the the Manchester and 
Huddersfield ante which afford ranat —e 








DDUKEEN, an island of the sea of Babel- 


Mandeb, near the NW extrem 
coast, and about 6 xa. NNE of f 
SADEN. Baap 


“the Fagg i Be of the ‘ile 


tase yenaue 


ofthe Boe 








font fe-Skerne, co.- ie ne of Durham, 4 m. ENE of 
n, in the line of the Stockton and Darling- | 
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ed 


Darling SADL-KHYLE, a village of Af an, a 
ton railway. Area 2,050 acres, _Pop. in 1851, 371. ‘from Kohat, on the road t to Peshawur. 3 
SADDEL-axv-SKIPNESS, a united parish on SADIRAC, a commune of Fuel in i nt | 
the Gironde, cant. and 3 m. WNW of 
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~~ E coast of the peninsula of Kintyre, Argyleshire. | 
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valley, om the Pimpine, a small affluent  § 
¥ P 1.08). of the SAELICAB, a town of & 


| the nee a. 
toa NW oan oe let B m. 8 of Huet me 
coast of 


mines. The channel by which it is © 
fom the island of Nifon, by which i caed | Pop i Pop. i 


in Ass, 


aus 


a group of islets, off ; 
en'6 4516 W STEN 
| formerly a seignory and had a 


- SADONG, a river of Borneo, which flows into the 
the W coast of that island, 


1 - Upt ay 
SADONSK, a town of Russia, capital of a district manufac 
ot Es mee sane, Saas and 60 m. from Vor- | large 
ary on the Don. "62. 
See at ee snags A, a town of Austria, in the minera] baths. 
of Lemberg, circle and 36 m. E of Przemysl. 
P ADRAS whom rete Jews. Re 
a towno ostan, in 
and 45 m. | Sot Matas. ta the Covent, Sao melt | uations 
Sp Sicuigal «-Rtsls to ths W ot the caboose, the 
Palar. It was purchased cc fone Dutch about the | 
“middle of the 15th cen then a mere village, 
d was afterwards e d by a brick rampart, 15 of a 
t. in height. It was taken by the French in 1769; with ; 
all in pot 1795, py ee a in 1924, it | Senders 
SAD 
fe above sea-level 


‘ 


vt a slight Honegopore Pas: | tn the ©. of Marsay, ta 
bank of the Tista. SS in the on. of ‘Mary, 


o©& 


‘Tich., The town is a small place, 30 m. 8SE of} SAFFELAERE, a 
Kotwali. * in the prov, 


9 ADUMEBAH, 8 town of Arabia, in Yemen, 75 | m. 


FFI, 

» SADURNEDE-NOYA San), a town of Spain, in | prov. and 105 m, 
Catalonia, in the prov. and end 24m . WNW of Pe Ha | ba the Atiantic 14. 
celona and of " 
ther. bank af the Noya. | 
pepnuenies wee nach, See 
tremity, and in the midst a wide Bq adorned | 
with a oe _ gaint 


3 


It was taken, in 1506, by th Bo 
SAFFRAGAM « district of Cey , of w 
By m. SE of 





SAFFUN, a monntain of Turkey in Asia, in the 


Ain | 

SAG (Ex). See Ererrantina. ~he 

SAGA, a town of Japan, on the'island of Kiusiu, 
near the gulf of Sunabara. It is said to be of great 
extent, and regularly built. 

SAGADAHOCK, a river of Maine, U. 5., which 
joins the Androscoggin, in Rumford co. : 

SAGALASSUS. See Boproun. 

SAGAN, a town of Prussian Silesia, situated on 
the r. bank of the Bober, 88 m. NW-of Breslau. It 
is surrounded with a double wall, and has a Catho- 
lic college, 4 Catholic churches, a Lutheran chureh 
and school, a large castle, a theatre, a house-of-cor- 
rection, and a fine park. Pop. 7,100. The chief 
manufactures are woollens, linens, and paper.—The 
duchy of §., now included in the regency of Eee 
nitz, has a superficial extent of 380 sq. m. It 
is in general a level and sandy expanse of country. 

SAGANAK, a town of Independent Tartary, 
near the r. bank of the Sihon, 90 m. W of Taraz. 

SAGANAUM. See Sacrnaw. - 

SAGANIR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Ajmir, belonging to the rajah, and 15 m: 5 of Jey- 
pur.—Also a town of Gundwana, belonging to the 
rajah of Nagpore. 

‘SAGARA. See Hericoy. 
' BAGARAWIDA, or Sacarawit,a town on the § 
coast of the island of Java, in the Sudaya territory, 
90 m. 5 of Suracarta. 

SAGARD, a town of Prussia, on the peninsula of 
Jasmund or northern point of the island of Rugen. 
Pop. 750. It is remarkable only for a medicmal 
spring, which is resorted to by numbers of invalids 
from the north of Germany. | 


SAGARO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 15 | 


m. NNE of Gerona. 

SAGATUK, a river of Connecticut, U. 8., which 

into Long Island sound, between Fairfield and 

orwalk, eet a bay at its mouth. 

SAGENDAGO, a head-branch of Hudson’s river. 
Its mouth is about 20 m. W of Fort Ann. ' 

SAGGARD, a parish and village of co. Dublin, 3 
m. SSW of Clondalkin. Area 4,453 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,673; in 1841, 1,646.—The v. is 1 m. E of 
Ratheoole. Pop. in 1841, 260. 

SAGH, or Irory-Saeu, a town of Hungary, the 
chief place of the palatinate of Nagy-Honth, situ- 


ated on the r. bank of the Ipoly, 22 m. N by W of 


Waitzen. Pop. 1,400.—Also a small town of Hun- 
gary: 62 m. Sof Presburg, and 22 m. § of Szom- 
thely.—Also a town of Hungary, in the com. and 
10 m. SSW of Temeswar. 
- SAGHALA, or Sienna, a sanjak of Asiatic Tur- 
key, the western part of which forms a peninsula 
between the gulf of Smyrna on the N, and that of 
Skala-Nova’ on the S. It is a mountainous terri- 


tory, watered by the Sarabat and the Kutshuk- | 


Mendere. Its cap. is Smyrna. 

SAGHALIEN, or Sarnariay, called by the na- 
tives TcoHoxa, or Tarrakal, a long narrow island, 
situated between the parallels of 45° 5’, and 34° 
25° N, at the E extremity of Asia, immediately to 


the N of the island of Jésso or Matsmai. It is | shire, 


about 450 m. in length from N to 8, and from 40 to 
130 m. inbreadthfrom EtoW. It is generally sup- 
posed to be separated from the continent by a narrow 
channel called the channel of Tartary ; but it is still 
a subject of controversy whether this channel ex- 
tends along the whole W coast, thus forming §. into 
an island, or whether there is an isthmus, in about 
52° 8’ N lat. connecting it with Tartary, and so 
rendering ita peninsula. Perouse entered the chan- 
nel of Tartary, but was obliged by adverse winds 


Pi ne the pash. of Aleppo, a little to the W of | 


and other circumstances, to quit it before examinin 
its whole extent: the natives, however, assu 
him that it was an island, though separated from 
the continent only by a narrow strait. The peopleon 
the main, on the other hand, asserted that 8. wag 
connected with the continent by a narrow isthmus of 
sand covered with marine plants; and the latter 
statement was favoured by the circumstance that 
the depth of water was observed constantly to dimin- 
ish, and no current was felt. Captain Broughton, 
however, having penetrated 20 m. farther than La 
Perouse, came to a shallow bay surrounded on every 
side by sands, which appeared to him to form a 
communication with the opposite continent; and 
the same ee was afterwards adopted. by Kru- 
senstern, the Russian navigator. The territory of 
| 8. appears to be very mountainous, particularly to- 
|wards the centre. The eastern coast consists of 
well-wooded valleys and hills, behind which rise 
lofty mountains covered with snow. To the 8 of 
| the 51st parallel, the country becomes more level, 
and is covered with forests of pine, oak, willow, and 
birch. The surrounding sea produces an extraor- 
dinary quantity and variety of fish; while the rivers 
abound with trout and salmon of the very best quality. — 
The eastern coast, along which Krusenstern sailed, 
appeared to be nearly destitute of inhabitants; the 
southern and western are occupied by the Ainos ; and 
the NE coast, opposite to the mouth of the Saghalien, 
by a colony of Mandshu Tartars. The Japanese form- 
ed a colony in the bay of Aniwa, at the 5 extremity 
of the island; but it was destroyed by the Russians. 
The French journal La Patrie has a recent article 
on the necessity which exists for France to take 
possession of some important post in the neighbour- — 
hood of China, in order to be pee for any even- _ 
tuality which may arise in that part of the world. 
After showing that the English have evinced great 
forethought in selecting their positions at Chusan, 
| Hong-Kong, and Shanghai, the Portuguese at Ma- 
cao, and the Spanish in the Philippines, the Patri 
goes on to say that France pei an admirable 
site for a permanent establishment in “ her island of 
Segalien, where the flag of France was planted for 
the first time, sixty years back, by La Perouse:” 
To the § of the Japan islands, continues the Patria, ;| 
“between the 46th and 50th degrees of N lat., and = 3} 
the 140th and 148d parallels of Fi toage isanisland 3] 
or peninsula—for the point has not yet been de- 
cided—as long as England and Scotland together, 
and nearly half as wide. This island—the posses-— 
sion of which has never been claimed by any civi-— 
| lized power, nor even by the semi-barbarous sov- 
ereigns of China or Japan—has the name of Tchoka, 
or Segalien. We lay it down as an axiom that the 
civilised power which shall possess §., and which 
shall make it the centre of a naval and military ac- 
tion, will be the mistress of all the coasts of the ex- 
treme E; in this sense, that it will exercise a naval, 
commercial, and, if necessary, military influence, 
which will predominate over all other influences, 
and that from the coasts of Kamschatka to the straits 
of Malacca or of Sunda. The climate of 5, 1s ex- 
-eeedingly similar to that of Connecticut, New Hamp- 
lire, and Massachusetts, rather cold than warm, 
and more moist than cold; itis in the eta aint 
calculated to uce a pop. essentially maritime. 
On the siice head its Goaates Shon dis 
finest fish, to such an extent as not to be 
Newfoundland in that respect, off i 
| ble source of subsistence, and an element of e: 
tion capable of supplying the most extensive 
merce -with all the 


in 
after. 





stern coast of Asia and Cima 
icular, where fish is scarce, and much sough 
The position of 8. with respect to the Asia- 
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tic continent is precisely similar to that of the Brit- 
ish isles with respect to the western continent—it 
. gtandsin the place of an advanced sentinel. Such 

a position is marvellously calculated to favour super- 

vision and domination; and the preponderating ac- 
tion which England exercises over Porfugel and to 
a certain extent over Spain, 8. will certainly exer- 
cise over China, Cochin-China, Tonquin, and Siam, 
when once a Power of the first order shall have 
ylaced there its namé, authority, and flag." The 
atric then proceeds to give some geographical 
details concerning 8.,.and dwells particularly on the 
vast importance of the river, which, after running 
through a great part of Asia, disembogues itself in 
front of this island or peninsula, The Amur, it de- 
clares to be one of the greatest streams in existence, 
and not inférior to the Amazon or the Mississippi 
By the Sungari, one of its affluents, and by the 
Ghirin, one of the tributaries of the Sungari, it pene- 
trates into the very heart of the Chinese empire; 
whilst its principal branch reaches beyond Nert- 


chinski, the centre of the aurtferous establishments | 


of Russian Siberia. The Power in possession of the 
island of §. would, the Patrie argues, be inevitably 
master of the river, and of the commerce which can- 
not fail to be established between Central Asia and 


branch of the Ganges, with the ocean. Large melos, 
or religious fairs, are held upon the neighbouring 
sands in November and January. 
time formed part of the zumendari of Hidgeli, but 
have been detached from the continent by the action 
of the sea. Many vestiges of habitations have been 
discovered upon them. 


of the prov. of Algarves, a little to the E of Ca 


of creepers. Spring-tides rise here 4 fath. 
These islands have been from time immemorial a 
celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage, being situated 
at the junction of the Bhagarutti, the most sacred 


They at one 


SAGRES, a town of Portugal, at the 8 extremity 


96 St. 
Vincent, and 19 m. WSW of Lagos. It is an aang 


nificant place of about 400 inhabitants; but has a 
| harbour, where Prince Henry, the great promoter of 


maritime discovery in the 15th cent., used to pass a 
part of his time. It was greatly injured by the 


SAGRUJE, a town of Great Bokhara, 15 m. NE 
of Samareand. 

SAGUACU, a small river of Brazil, in the prov, 
of Santa-Catharina, which runs E, and enters the. 
channel between the main and the island of Stio- 


earthquake of 1755. 


the Pacific ocean. _ ‘ There is,” says the Patrie, “a | Fran 


Gibraltar and a New Orleans there, which — want 
“ange to issue from the solitudes of Sega- 
lien |" d 

SAGHALIEN. See Amur. 

SAGHALIEN ULA-HOTUN, a small fortified 
town in the country of the Mandshu Tartars, on 
the river Amur, 850 m. NE of Pekin. Ln. 

SAG-HARBOUR, a port of Suffolk eo., New York, 
U. S., at the E end of Long island, between Gar- 
diner’s and Great Peconit bays, 92 m. E by N of 
New York. Pop. in 1850, 3,650. The shipping 
owned here in 1816, amounted to 2,530 tons, em- 
ployed chiefly in the whale and cod fisheries; im 
1850, it amounted to 15,166 tons. The chief imports 
are sperm and whale oil, and whalebone. 

SAGINAW, a county towards the centre of the 
peninsular portion of Michigan, U.8. Area 1,045 
sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 2,609.—Its cap., of the same 
name, is situated on the W bank of the naw, 
57 m. NE of Lansing. Pop. in 1850, 917.—The 8. 
river, formed by the union of the Cass and. the 
Flint, has a NE course of 30 m. to Saginaw bay, on 
the W side of Lake Huron, an inlet about 60 m. 
long, and 30 m. wide. mao 

SAGNE (La), a village and com. of Switzerland, 
in the cant. and 8 m. WNW of Neufchatel. The 
manufacture of clocks and watches, first introduced 
into Switzerland here by Daniel Joseph Richard, is 
still carried on with great activity. Pop. 1,800, 
nearly all Protestants. | : 2" 

SAGOLAER, a river of Hindostan, in the Bala- 
ghaut. It descends from the E flank of Nolla-Molla; 
rans SSE; and joins the Pennaar on the 1. bank, 9 
m. E of Sidut, after a course of 90 m. 

SAGONA, a town situated on a bay of the same 
name, on the W coast of Corsica, between Calvi and 
Ajaccio.. ‘Though mow in ruins, it was formerly a 
considerable place, and the see of a bishop. 

SAGOR, or Ganea-Savcor, an island, or rather a 
cluster of islands, situated at the entrance and E 


: _ side of the Hugli, and forming the SW extremity of | 


the Bengal Sunderbunds. Considered as one island, 
it is 24 ng in length, by 10 m. in breadth, and is de- 
tached from the mainland by a ¢ he } 

which is dry at low water. Four tidal creeks mtersect 
thé cluster. The soil is a stiff dark mud; but no 
part of the land is above the reach of high spring- 
tides ; and the only spon 
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| country 


creek, the N end of 


ous vegetation is suchas 


rancisco. 

SAGUENAY, a river of Canada, which rises in 
Lake St. John, and aftera SE course of about 100 
m., flows into the St. Lawrence, at Tadousac, in N 


| lat. 48° 6’, W long. 69° 43’, 140 m. above Quebec. 
Its banks throughout its course are v 


rocky, and 
immensely high; and its current is broad, d 


| and furious. The course of the river, notwithstand- 
and the tide runs 


ro | 


ing its magnitude, is sinuous; 
about 70 m. up. From the strange, wild, and 


mantic character of the scenery along its banks, as 
well as the great depth and ost inky blackness 
of its waters, the 5. may be consi as one of 


'the most remarkable rivers on the American eon- 


tinent. It is about 1 m. wide at its confluence with 
the St. Lawrence; and, in different parts of its 
course above, is often from 2 to 3m. in width. Its 
volume of water is immense; and the depth and 
force of its current is so sensibly felt at its junction 


‘with the St. Lawrence, that vessels going up or 


down are obliged to yield to its influence for several 
miles, With the exception of the St. Lawrence 
itself, it is decidedly the largest river E of the Ap- 
alachian chain. It is the only outlet of the beauti- 
‘al lake of St. John, which lies about 140 m. nearly 
Doning pert of the taritory Belongiog to the Hu 
forming par e terri elonging to the Hud- 
son's Tae Got pasty This lake is neace circular 
in form, being between 30 and 40 m.indiam. It 


constitutes the great natural reservoir into which 
|no less than twelve rivers, and 


many smaller 
streams, discharge their waters; while the 8. is the 
channel by which this vast collection of water finds 
its way to the St. Lawrence, draining an area of 
more extensive than all the rest of Lower 
Canada, although but little known, and till lately 


| almost entirely uninhabited except by one or two 


hundred Indian families. The first half of the 


| course of the river lies through a wilderness of hills 


covered with an unbroken forest of pine, fir, and 
spruce ; numerous and formidable rapids in this part 
render the navigation difficult, and even hazardous, 
except to experienced canoe-men. Below Chiconti- 
mi, however, which is 68 m. from its mouth, it is 
navigable for the largest vessels. From the Ha-Ha 
hay, 12 or 15 m. below Chicoutimi, the passage o 

the waters of the 8., for the whole distance of 50 m, 


to the St. Lawrence, is one of the wonders of nature. . }| 
| They penetrate through solid mountains of sienitic } | 
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| grows in salt water: viz., T es of several kin 
| samphire, the Java fern, and the Bukra ane 
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nite, which seem to have been split asunder by 
the upheavings of an earthquake, thus forming an 
immense canal, with banks of perpendicular rocks 
towering 1,500 or 2,000 ft. above the water, which 
is about 150 fath. deep nearly the whole distance. 
In many places the largest vessel may run close to 
the perpendicular cliffs, with 100 fath. water. It 
has yee plumbed, in some of these places, with a 
‘line of 330 fath., or 1,980 ft., and that, too, im- 
mediately at the base of the cliff, and yet no bottom 
found. Mr. Lanman thus speaks of the 8.: ‘“ Ima- 
gine, for a moment, an extensive country of rocky 
and thinly-clad mountains, suddenly separated by 
some convulsion of nature, so as to form an almost 
bottomless chasm, varying from 1 to 2 m. in width; 
and then imagine this chasm suddenly half-filled 
with water, and that the moss of centuries has 
softened the rugged walls on either side, and you 
will have a jy accurate idea of the 5. Gener- 
ally speaking,’’-he continues, “ these towering bul- 
Ww are not content to loom perpendicularly into 
the air, but they must needs bend over as if to look 
at their own savage features reflected in the deep. 
Awful beyond expression is the sensation whic 
one experiences in sailing along the &., raising his 
eye heayenward, to behold, hanging directly over 
his head, a mass of granite apparently ready to tot- 
ter and fall, and weighing perhaps a million of 
tons.” Not the least remarkable feature of this 
river is the ridge of rocks lying across its mouth. 


depth immediately increases to 840 ft.; so that, 
even at its mouth, the bed of the 8. is absolutely 600 
ft., or thereabout, below that of the St. Lawrence, 
“into which it empties. After entering the river, the 


senting an appearance, at first somewhat similar to 
the entrance into the Highlands from the N, on the 
Hudson river. Tadousac, at the mouth of the §., 
on the St. Lawrence, is a small place, occupied as a 
trading-post with the Indians, by the Hudson's Bay 
company. At St. John’s bay, 28 m. above Tadou- 
sac, are extensive lumbering establishments; and 57 
m, above Tadousac are still larger establishments 
on Ha-Ha bay. . 

SAGUENAY (Lirrze), a river of Labrador, which 
runs southward, and empties into the St. Lawrence 
a ce oar - of ae wilde isles. 

AAGUERE, a villa of Hoval, in Western 

Africa, 40 m. SW of Ender. 
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onetz, 20 m. WNW of Paulofsk. 

SAGUR, a town of Hindostan, capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, in the prov. of Malwah, 
near the Bunnass river. 

SAGY, a town of France, dep. of Saone-et-Loire, 
on the Vaillere, 30 m. NE of Macon.—Alsoa village 
in the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 7 m. W of Pontoise, 
near Hs Pos cs of the Guiry. 

SAHAB, a village of Khusistan, in i 
: of ee n, in Persia, 60 m. 

AHABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Ajmir, in N lat, 25° 26". ~ E ; 

SAHAGUN, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
339m. ESE of Leon, on the river Cea, which falls 
seat the cre Pop. are i is defended wes 
castle, and has an ancient | magnificent abbey. 
It has oil mills and tanneries. 

SAHALIL, a village of Tunis, 6 m. 8 of Susa, 
supposed by Dr. Shaw to be the ancient Ruspina. 

AHAM-TONY, a parish in Norfolk, 14m. NW 
of Watton. Area 4,048 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,292. 
SAHANE, a town of Persia, in Kurdistan, 30 m. 


. E of Kermanshah. 
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This ridge is below the surface, and through it is a | 
channel 120 ft. deep, on the upper side of which the | 


hills soon rise abruptly from the water's edge, pre-_ 





SAGUNY, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vor- | 





SAH 


SAHAR, a port of Arabia, in the prov. of Ha- 


| 
| 


SAHARA, Zanara, or Great Desert, an jm- 
mense tract of Northern and Central Africa, inter. — 
posed between the states of Barbary and the coun. — 
tries watered by the Niger. In the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, the Sahara extends from Egypt 
|and Nubia to the Atlantic ocean, and from the boot 
of Mount Atlas to the banks of the Niger. Includ- 
ing the desert of Bilma and that of Libya in the 
term, the 8. is bounded on the N by Barbary; on 
the E by Egypt and Nubia; on the 8 by Nigritia 
and Senegambia; and on the W by the Atlantic, 
Between these boundaries, its length, from E to W 
| will be 1,100 leagues; and its mean breadth, from 
N to 8, 250 leagues. Ritter calculates its superfi- 
cial extent in round numbers at 50,000 German gq. 
m. This immense region, which is yet only imper- 
'fectly known, seems to be a flat table-land, little 
| raised above the level of the sea, and covered with 
ever-shifting sand. Here and there, however, on 
its surface a few rocky heights occur, and some val- 
leys where a little moisture affords nourishment to 
stinted tharey shrubs, ferns, and. grasses; while 
/many spots, though arid and deserted at one season ~ 
of the year, are for several months clothed with rich 


tary; towards the interior they gradually sink down 
to the level of a plain covered with white and flinty 
bbles. The principal bays which occur on the 
esolate coast of the 5. are: The bay of Portandik; 
the bay of Levrier; and the bay of Arguin, which 
is bounded on the W by a vast sand-bank, anda 
reef of rocks, which have often proved fatal to ships, 
and which encloses a small island of the same name 
with itself, supposed to be the ancient Cerne, with 
which the Carthaginians carried on a considerable 


‘commerce. The capes are: Cape Juba; Cape Boja- 


|dor; and Cape Blanc d’Arguin, which after Cape 


Verd, is the most western point of Africa. For a 
reat part of the year the dry and heated air of the 
3. has the appearance of a reddish vapour, and the 
horizon looks like the fire of a series of volcanoes. 
|The rain, which here falls from July to October 
| does not extend its precarious refreshment to all 
the districts. On the extreme 8 border of the desert, 
forests of gum-trees and doum-palms present them- 
selves; but throughout much of its vast expanse 
a clump of date-trees, or even a single tree, is a 
very rare sight; an aromatic plant, resembling 


thyme, henna, acacias, nettles, and brambles, con- i 


stitute the ordinary vegetation.’ At Tagazze and 
some other places, sal-rem lies in extensive strata 
under a bed of rock. The most frightful portion 
of the 8. is the, Azawad which stretches from the 
Atlantic coast between the parallels of 19° and 22°, 
a ‘distance of above 1,000 m. Some monkeys, anda 
few gazelles here find subsistence on the scanty ve- 
getation; ostriches also occur in numerous flocks, 


and find their chief food in lizards and snails; lions, 


tigers, panthers, and serpents, add to the horrors of 
these frightful solitudes.—The 8. comprehendsa great 
part of Libya Interior which was inhabited. by the 
Garamantes and Getule. In the present day several 
barbarous tribes reside in the less arid portions of this 
district. “The pop. of the Fiafi, or the most north- 
ern tract of the 5 between the 32d and 29th 


| parallels of lat., is more dense than that of the Tell, 


or region near the coast; though even there the 
oases are often separated two or three days’ 
march over barren sand. The Kifar is the sandy 
plain beyond, which produces a scan re ait 
the winter-rains; a: 

the Talat, or sea of sand, to be 


dramaut, 200 m. SE of Sana. . 1 


herbage, the produce of the rains. The mountains | 
along the shore of the Atlantic are detached and soli- || 


to the § af hae region hes =) 
site | 








— 





the tribes are collected in 
which, at this season of: the year, supply water and 


ene begin to 


‘yest, when corn is abundant and cheap; 
‘they take a double advantage of the season, by aban- 


‘their 


tents again struck; and the 
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danger and suffering by none but the dromedary | 
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and the Arab horseman. The sedentary population 
of each of the oases of the 8. centres in a town of 
more or less importance, and devotes itself to the 
cultivation of the palm and the date, or to mannufac- 


tures. Round this town are assembled the depen- 


dent ksour, or villages of the tribes, some pastoral 
and some mercantile, which are in continual motion, 
and on what may be termed the external rela- 


. tions of the community. All the corn consumed in 


these villages and towns is grownin the Tell. The 
date, which is the great edible product of the &., be- 
comes unwholesome, and even fatal to life, if it be 
eaten without a proper admixture of other food; so 
that the industry of one-half of the inhabitants of the 
5. consists in prepari Beoeinoales for the purposes 
of trade, whilst the other half carries on this trade 
in the distant markets of the north; and of these 


no inconsiderable number emigrate to the coast for 
a long term of years.”—| Edinburgh Keview.| The | 


Tibbus occupy the E parts. In the centre we find 
the Tuaricks whose chief settlement is Agadez. The 
Brabichas have established themselves towards the 
SW. The gum-forests between Cape Blanco and 
the Senegal are in the possession of the Trarsas, 
whose chief settlement is in the oasis of Hoden, the 
Aulad-el-Hadgi, and the Ebraquana: all three are 
of Arabian origin and live in camps. The Musel- 
mines live to the N of Cape Bojador, between Ma- 
rocco and the desert. Their life is intermediate 
between the pastoral and the agricultural state; 
their country is populous, and their government re- 
ublican. ‘The Mongearts live between Cape Boja- 

or and Cape Blanco. Arts and trades are not 

altogether unknown to these barbarous tribes; they 
even practise some of them with skill. Theirweavers, 
with the simplest portable looms, make stuffs of 
goat and camel hair; their tanners have the secret 
of manufacturing morocco-leather; they have their 
itinerant goldsmiths and jewellers, who make brace- 
lets, chains, fillagrees, and araleejoe ornaments, 
with no small skill and taste; and their armourers 
fabricate sabresand poniards of great beauty. Almost 
all the 8. tribes are accustomed to a system of annual 
seregrination, which is commonly performed in the 
owing manner; “ During the winter and spring, 

| waste tracts of the 8., 


fresh vegetation, but they never remain more than 
three or four days on any one spots . 
pasture is exhausted, they strike their tents and 


go to establish themselves elsewhere. Towards the 


end of spring, they pass through the towns of the 


S., where their merchandise is deposited.. They 


load their camels with dates and woollen stuffs, and 
then turn their steps towards the N., taking with 


them their whole wandering city—women, dogs, 


herds, and tents—for it is at this season that the 
dry and the plants to wither on the 
., at the same time that the corn 1s ripe in the 
Tell. There they arrive at the moment of the har- 
and thus 


doning the waste as it becomes arid, and seeking 
! "fresh store of provisions in the N when the 
markets are overstocked with grain. The summer 


they pass in this country, in commercial activity, ex- 
Ranging their dates and woollen manufactured goods 
for corn, raw wool, sheep, and butter; whilst their 


herds are allowed to browse freely upon the lands, 
which lie fallow after the gathering in of the harvest. 
The signal for the return homewards is given at the 
end of the summer; the camels are re-loaded, the 
: wandering city once 
more marches forth, as it came, 


and, when the | 





in short days’ jour- 
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neys towards the south. The S. is regained about 
the middle jot probe Hs period when. the dates 
are ripe, A month is passed in gathering and stor- 
ing this fruit; another is dlesotel to the exchange 
of the wheat and barley and raw wool for the year's 
dates, and the woollen stuffs, the produce of the 
yearly labour of the women. When all this busi- 
ness 1s concluded, and the merchandise stored away, 
the tribes quit the towns, and Jead their flocks and 
herds from pasture-land to pasture-land among the 
waste tracts of the &., antil the following summer 
ealls for a renewal of the same journey, 
system of tradé.”—[ Ibid. ], , 

The akkabahs or caravans which cross the 8. do 
not proceed in a straight line, but turn sometimes 
westward, sometimes eastward, according to the 
| sition of the different oases. They use the pol 

star for direction; and often prefer travelling during 
the clear nights of these climates, rather than brave 
the intense heat of the day. These caravans ob- 
tain an escort from each tribe through whose terri- 
tories they . The principal oases are that. 
of Goualita on the W; Touat, with its capital Ag 
bly in the centre; and Asben, a considerable dis. 
trict towards the 8, with the two towns of Agadez 
and Aconda. The ancient Greeks gave the general 
appellation Libya to the whole portion of the Afri- 
can continent which lay to the W of the valley of 
the Nile, but seem to have distinguished the ex- 
tremely desert parts by the term Libya Interiora. 
The Romans applied the term Desertum Africa 





the same 


| to the whole of Nigritia likewise, as far as it was 


known to them. The Arabian raphers are the 
first who applied the plural Seem thane that is, 
‘the waste lands,’ to a portion of the African con- 
tinent. The name is variously written by tl 
graphers: we have found it Zahara, 
Rank and Sahar. This region has likewise been 
called by the Arabians Sahara-bila-ma, that is, ‘ the 
waterless waste ;’ and Sahara-ul-aski, or ‘ the com- 
plete waste.’ a an 
SAHARUNPORE, or Senarusrvur, a district of 
Hindostan, in the . of Delhi, situated princi- 
ally between the river Jumma on the W, and the 
Gan on the E, and extending from the parallel 
29° 30’ to30°30’. Area 2,165 sq.m. Pop. 557,383. 
The district is well watered by streams from the 
hills, and produces all kinds of grain, sugar, indigo, 
and tobnoso at least four-fifths - 8 the on 
face is arable. For the greater 6 year t 
climate is fine; but durin April and May hot 
winds blow with violence. This district being sitn- 
ated in the vicinity of the Delhi, was frequently laid 
waste by contending armies. About the middle of 
the last cent. it was made over to Nijib Khan,-an 
Afghan chief, who brought it into a high state of 
cultivation, and was succeeded by his son, Tabita 
| Khan, during whose government, in 1772, it was 
invaded and laid waste by the Mahrattas, In 1785, 
Tabita Khan was succeeded by Lis son, Ghoolam 
Kadir, who rebelled against his sovereign, the aged 
Shah Alum, and having taken him prisoner, with 
his own hands put out the eyes of that monarch; 
in retaliation for which, he was put to death a 
few years afterwards by the Mahratta chief Mah- 
daji Sindia. The successful issue of the war of 
1803 against the Mahrattas, made the British mas- 
ters of this district. Its chief towns are Saharun- 
re, Hardwar, Merat, Sakertol, and a celebrated 
rtress called Ghose-Ghur. est, 
Sanagunpore, the capital of the aboye district, 
is situated in N lat. 29° 57’, 90 m. N-by E of Delhi, 
on the W bank of the Pondhunudi, an affluent of the 
Hindun. The town chiefly consists of one long -} 
narrow street, with others of extreme narrowness: 














diverging from it. It has several suburbs, and the 
| pop. of the whole may be taken at 25,000. Coarse 
|: and fine éloths are woven here; oem of es 
| are employed as dyers, carpenters, and blacksmiths. 
The hill-states ohana vast quantities of musalus 
and take back grain and sugar. It is an 






to it, 


open town, but has a lar fort. The East India | 
ican st en here, at an alt. of | a galls lant resistance. 

| a shoal running opposite to the castle, and leavin 
| a space between in which vessels may ride rhauge 


com has a botanical 
1.100 ft above the level of Calcutta. The range of 
temp. is from the freezing-point in January to 105 
‘in June, when the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son prevents any increase of heat. - 
|| SAHATANE, a river of Madagascar, which runs 
|} B, and flows into the ocean, about 26 m. N of Foul- 
point, afteracourseof60m. |. 
SAHAY, a village of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Pilsen, the scene of an engagement between the 
| French and Austrians in 1742. : 
| SAHEB, a small island off the W coast of Asia 
Minor, at the entrance of the gulf of Smyrna, in N 


1} Jat. 38° 40°. : : : 
SAHEC, a village of Farsistan, in Persia, 105 m. 
E of Shiraz. 


SAHEND, a lofty group of mountains in the cen- 
tre of the pal prov. of Azerdbijan, between 
Tabriz and Maraja. They form an isolated mass 

rising to an alt. of 9,000 ft. above sea-level. All 
the streams which rise upon them, with the excep- 
tion of the K 
flow into Lake Urumiyah. | 

SAHET, a village of Upper Egypt, on the Nile, 
forming the port of Badjura and Farshout. 

SAHLAYDUN, a town of Pegu, situated on the 
W bank of the Irrawaddi. It carries on a consi- 

rable trade in teak-timber with Rangoon, and has 
“a land communication with the coast of Aracan. 
| ‘SAHORIKA, a town of Albania, in the sanj. and 


Drin. 

SAHWOTTY, a town on the W bank of the Ir- 

rawaddi, in WN lat. 19° 41°. 
' SALa a town of Bambarra, m Central Africa, 
the Joliba, 26 m. SW of Sego. It is fortified by 
strong walls mounted with towers, which command 
the town, and have the appearance of a regular 
tification. It is also surrounded with two deep 
trenches, at 200-yde. distance from the walls. 

SALANSK. See Savansxie. 

SAIBGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict and 46 m, NW of Rungpore, on a branch of 
the Tistah. / 

SAID, or Samm, a name applied by Abulfeda, 
and other Arabian geographers, to Upper Egypt, 
comprehending the territory extending along th 
Nile, from the vicinity of Cairo, to the frontier of 
Nubia, and corresponding to the ancient Thebais. 

SAIDA, a town of Saxony, in the circle of Leip- 
zig, 17m. SSE of Freyberg. Pop. 1,165. Copper 


}t is wrought in the vicinity. | 
SAIDA, Sepa, or Spon, a port of Syria, built on 
\ 





the site of the ancient Sidon, in N lat. 33° 34’, E 
long, 35°21’. It is situated im a plain which, 2 m. 
inward from the sea, rises into mountains imcapa- 
ble of cultivation. The town itself is built on the 
N side of a steep promontory, stretching SW into 
the salsa citemila 600 pants alo’ the sea. The 
houses are solidly built of stone; but like other 
Turkish towns, it is dirty, ill built, and full of mo- 
dern ruins. The neighbourhood is very imposing] 

laid out in orchards and gardens, which are aa 
watered by mountain-streams, and produce figs, 
tamarisks, pomegranates, almonds, lemons, plums, 
and mulberries. The proper silk region begins at 
this place. The maguifisen t ancient harbour, com- 
raed of vast moles stretching out into the sea, is 





| On the Spposits side of the town is a modern fort, 
ain fees 


|tains.—In the accompanying cut, the site of the 


| Jezerel-Sai 
Karangu, an affluent of the Kizil-ozan, | —_ | 


76 m. ENE of Skutari, on an affluent of the White | fF 


for- | | 


the Euphrates, near Rabba. 
| Finland, in N lat. 60° 18’, E long. 25° 57’. 
the cant. of Berne, 15 m. Sof Porentruy. Pop. 500. 


| modern capital of the prov. of Don . 
| N lat. 10° 47, E long. 107° 5’, on the r. or W bank 
of a large river of the same name, about 30 m. sail- 
| ing distance 


| the seat of the governor and of the citadel ;.and Sal- } 
fon, or as | 
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now entirely destroyed. Its final ruinis said to haye 
been effected in the 16th cent. by an emir of the 
Druses, with the view of preventing the sultan from 
landing a maritime force here to act against him. 


In Septe 1840, the troops of Ibrahim Pacha 
were driven out of the town by the allied forces after 
The roadsted is formed by 4 


not in perfect safety. The trade of 8. is stilleonsi- 3) 
derable, being the emporium, not only of Dam : 
but of the surrounding country. The exports con- 
sist of corn, silk, raw and spun cotton, particularly 3) — 
the last, which forms the principal trade of the in- } 
habitants. §. was once the seat of a pashalic, but 
it is now included in that of Damascus. The pop 
is reckoned at 7,000, of whom a majority are ste 
hommedans. 'The ancient city extended in the form 
of an amphitheatre, embracing the two harbours, 
and stretching to the western slope of the moun- 
town is shaded black; the headland of Ras-Roman 
is marked a; the Jebel-dar-el-Mer, on which Saint- 
Louis fort stood, b; the San-Soul rock, c; the Ke- {| 
lah-el-Bahr battery, d; the limits of the ancient ;| 
Phenician pork now under water, ¢, ¢; and the j{/ 
islet, f2 | 











SAIDU, a small river of Syria, which falls into || 
SAIFSALO, an island of Russia, in the gulf of | 


SAIGNELEGIER, a village of Switzerland, in 


SAIGNES, a village of France, in the dep. of }} 
Cantal, 12 m. NE of Mauriac. p- 600. a 
SAIGNON, a village of France, in the dep. of | 
Vaucluse, cant. and2m.Sof Apt. Pop. 950. || 
SAIGON, or Saicun, a city of Cochin-China, the  {) 
i, situated In jj) 


from the embouchure. It properly 
consists of two distinct towns,—Pingeh or Fae 
the natives pronounce it, Thai-Gone, }) 
situated upon a small river about 3 m. to the NW. - 
The latter is the principal seat of commerce, an | 
the residence of the principal merchants; but all 
the larger junks anchor before Pingeh. The cita- 
del, which is about a 4 m. distant from the river, 
forms a Helogram of about three-fourths of a 
mile in length. It has a regular es espla- 
nade, a dry ditch, and ramparts and bastions. _ 22° 
_ of the two towns, which are connected by their 
sub 0,000. 









urbs, has been roughly estimated at 120," ih 
The exports are betel-nut, sugar, rice, pepper, Cif} 


ee 


ee 





namon, - earamanionas silk, cotton, eliigobeos and 
deer’s horns, gold and silver, i ivory, dried fish, and 
timber. See article Camponia. 


Beil-el-Fakih. 

SAIKW AH, a milita on the NE frontier 
of Upper Assam, on the Rank of the Brahmapu- 
tra, 7 days’ j urney above Sibsagur. 

SAIL-E -COUZAN, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Loire, cant. and 3 m. NE of Saint-George- 
en-Couzan. Pop, 700. There are mineral springs 
and a bathing establishment here. 

SAILING-COVE, an inlet on the § pin of the 
island of Newfoundland, 6 m. N of Cape Pi 
_ SAILLANS, a town of France, in the a of 
Drome, 9 m. SW of Die. Pop. 1,600. It has silk 
mills and factories. 

SAILLY-SUR-LYS, a town of France, in the 
oa of Pas-de-Calais, 2m. N of La-Venthie, on the 
nk of the Lys. Pop. 2,500. 


=a 


lakes, in Finland, to the N of Wilmanstrand. It is 
‘of irregular form, 130 versts long in the direction of 
WSW and ENE, and 120 versts from N to 8. It 
contains a great number of islands, but they are in 
general uninhabited. The Voksha or Voxa, a river 
180 versts in length, but of irregular course and 
breadth, and unnavigable, unites this i sheet 
of water with Lake adoga. 
SAIN, a small island on the W coast of France, 
at theS 
SAINGHIN - EN- MELANTOIS, a ilage: of 
France, in the dep. of has cant. and 4 m. N of 
. Templeuve, on the Ma Pop. 1,250... 
SAINGHIN-EN-WEP PER, a Village of France, 
in the dep. of Nord, cant. and 5m. N 
sée. Pop. 1,900. 
SAINS, a village of France, dep. of Aisne, 24 m. 
N of Laon, with considerable iron works, Pop. 
1,793. 


*,* SAINT. Most names with this prefix will be found under 
nd word, Several omissions are here supplied. 


the seco 
SAINT-ADRIEN, a commune of 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Haecht. 
SAINT-ALBANS, a town of New 





—=— 


1,141. 
Wales, | 


a7. -. 7 
’ 
' 


South ¥ 


70 m. from Sydney. 21.—Also a parish of 
Tasmania, in the co. oe = iidlaies bounded on 
the E by the Clyde. 

SAINT-ALBANS, a township of Somerset co., in 
the state of Maine, U. 8, 50 m. NNE of A ; 
It has a fertile soil, and is drained by a branch of 
Sebasticook river. Pop. in 1840, 1,564; in 1850, 1792. 
—Also a townshi Franklin co., in the state of 
yonnonty 26 m.N of Burlington, bounded on the 
| Lake Champlain. It is hilly, butis generally | 5 
fertile and well-cultivated. Pop. in 1840, 2,702; 
in 1850, 3,567. It has a village of the same name, 
containing about 500 inhabitants.—Also a town- 
ship of Licking co., in the state of Ohio, 12 m. W 
of Newark, oe Back Fae of Licking Saar, Pop. | 
in 1840, 1,315. 

SAINT- AMAND, = de 
of Belgium, in the Hainault and arrond. of 
Charleroi. Pop. ie, 881; of com., 617. It 
contains an ancient column, and has manufactories 
of linen, breweries, distilleries, and lime-kilns. 

SAINT-AMANDSBERG, acommune of Belgium, | 
ss the Prot of E. Flanders, and dep. of Oostacker. 


ae aw ANDRE, a irerinaas 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. 


ent and commune 


Pa 
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and commune of 
and arrond. 


as Ge fe vile 
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SAI-ID, a village of Yemen, in Arabia, § m. E of 


Po 
” SAIMA, a large lake, or rather a succession of 


Si ot Soe bee a Nieee 2 a W of Quimper. | 
of La Bas- | 


igium, in the | 


in the co. of Rees boriend, on the Macdonald, | 


| same state, at the SW extremity of rg Sup 2rior 


. Flanders, 
sp an intersected by the Ostend canal. Pop. of | 
8, a Shah of Tasmania, in | 











the coun 


of Glamorgan, bounded on the N by 


i 


Saint Paul’s river. 
SAINT-ANDREW'S BAY, a bay and sound on 
the 8 coast of the state of Florida, -8. Itextends 


inland a distance of about 18 m., and varies from 
2 to 5 m. in breadth, 

SAINT-ANNE (Movnr), a mountain of Western 
Australia, at the junction of the counties of Victoria, 
Durham, York, and Howick. The Swan river has 
its source in this mountain.’ 

SAINT-ANTELINCKX, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and 
arrond. of Audenarde, Pop. 1, 

SAINT-ANTOINE, a commune of Belg 
the ae od v. of Antwerp and dep. of Brecht. 

o & com. mt My at of Hainault, and 
Bavié, Pop. 

SAINT-A BIN, a department and commune of 

Sager in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. 


AINT-AUBIN'S, a town of New South Wales, 

in the co. of Brisbane, on Dartbrook. Pop. 108, 

—Also a parish of Tasmania, in the county of Corn- 

wall, bounded on the W by Benlomond river, and 
on the E by Buffalo brook. 

SAINT-AUDOMORUS-PUT, a commune of Bel- 


a8, 
. of 


| gium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of 


Alveringhem. Pop. 178. 
-BAEFS, a commune of Belgi , in the 
soy oe of W. Flanders, and dep. of int-Andre, 


‘AINT-BERNARD, a parish in the SE part of 
the state of Louisiana, U. 8., comprisin <a’ + aa] 
150 sq. m., bounded on ae NE. Lake Bo 
and on the E by the elf of Mexico, and coe ‘wi 
on both sides of the Mississippi. It is generally 


| level, and in some parts damp; but produces 


sugar, and cotton. Pop. in 1840, 3,237, of whom 

2,187 were slaves. Pop. in 1850, 
BAINT-BERNARD, a commune of Belgi 

the prov. of Hainault, and dep. of Fleu op. p10. 
SAINT-BRANDON ISLAN group of 

twelve small islands, in the Indian ocean, mtersect- 

ae the parallel of 16°26’, and the meridian of 59° 


SAINT-BRENDAN’S, an island of co. Galway, 
at the ky pend a 3 m. SSE of Galway. 
en | nearly a mile in length 


Itisa rocky pendicle 
ar CINT-BRIXE, a town a town of Bel the j 
J - a trewn , in 

of Hainault, and ‘oBalllonsl” Pe 225. tl 

SAINT-CAT 'S, an island of Libe 
in the state of Georgia, U. 8., at the mouth of 
port river, Tati * Catharine’s sound on the 
and Sapel’s sound on the 8. It is 10-m. long, and 


m. broad. 
SAINT-CATHERINE’S, a town of Upper Canada, 
30 m. 8 of Toronto, on the Welland Pop. in 
1852, 4,368. It has an active trade in aacaed tim- 
| bers ‘and has manufactories of coarse woollens, iron 
anaes 
SAINT: Orx, a river of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, U. 8., which has its source in the dividing 
range between Lake Superior and Mississippi river; 
flows 8, and with the united waters of numerous 
affluents, expands into a lake of the same name, a 
| long and narrow sheet of water, and issuing thence 
falls after a short course into the Mississippi, below 
the falls of St. Anthony.— Also a county of Of the 


ewe- 


N, 






bounded on the W by the Mississip 
Croix river and its oe 


b one 8 
Wiastis vera Pop. in 1850, 624. It has a village 
of the same name near the headl'of St. Croix lake. 


‘SAINT-CUTHBERT'S, a parish fore deg 
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Land, in the co. of Glamorgan, bounded on the N | coast of Tasmania, co. of Cornwall, to the § of | 
by Saint Pauls river. ? George’s river. 7 | : 

SAINT-DENIS, a department and commune of | SAINT-HELLIERS, a town of New South Wales, 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, and arrond. of | in the co. of Durham, 159 m. from Sydney, on the 
Mons, watered by the Obrechoenl. Pop. 731. It has | Hunter river, near the confluence of the Dartbrook. 
a cotton spinning-mill, and a brewery.—Also a dep. | _ SAINT-HILAIRE, a commune of Belgium, in 
and com. in the prov. and arrond. of Namur, watered | the prov. of Liege, and dep. of Huy. Pop. 192. 

3 SAINT - JACOBS - DOOREN, a commune of 


by the Mehaigne. p. of dep., 633; of com., 591. 3 
TAIN. DENIS-WESTRESL a department and Boletos in ae prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of 
ybeke. 


commune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, Pop. 144. | : 
and arrond. of Ghent, watered by the Lys. Pop. SAINT -JACQUES-CAPPELLE, a department 
i and commune of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flan- 


1,456. It has manufactories of linen. i L 
SAINT-DONAT, a commune of Belgium, in the | ders, and arrond. of Furnes, intersected by the canal 
prov. of Liege, and dep. of Wasseiges. Pop. 121. |lYser. Pop. 178. *: | 
’ SAINT. ELOI, a commune of Bel rium, in the| SAINT-JACQUES-LEZ-YPRES, a commune of f 
v. of West Flanders, and dep. of Voormezeele. | Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of {| 
Poy - 110. , Ypres. Pop. 1,042. : | | 
§ INT-FONTAINE, a commune of Belgium, in| SAINT-JAMES, a parish of New South Wales, {| 
the prov. of Liege, and dep. of Paelke. Pop. 110. | in the co. of Cumberland. Pop. 6,567. | 
SAINT-GEORGE, a department and commune| SAINT-JEAN-GEEST, a department and com- || — 
of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and arrond. | mune of Belgium, in the pers of Brabant, and | 
of Furnes. Pop. 220. arrond. of Nivelles, watered by the Ghete. Pop. of 
SAINT-GEORGE, a parish of New South Wales, | oe 711; of com., 481. | 
in the co. of Cumberland, bounded on the N by INT-JEAN-IN-EREMO, a department and 
Cook river. Pop. 611. commune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, 
SAINT.GEORGE, the capital of the island of | and arrond. of Ghent. Pop. of dep., 691; of com., 
Skyros in the Grecian archipelago. It stands on a | 193. | : 
oe peak, near the NE extremity of the island, at | SAINT-JEAN-LEZ-YPRES, a commune of Bel- 
an alt. of 605 ft. above sea-level. On the table-| gium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of 
summit of the rock, are the ruins of an ancient cas- | Ypres. Pop.194. 4 
tle occupying the site of the acropolis of the ancient | SAINT-JEAN-SART, a commune of Belgium, 
Skyros. The present town extends from the castle | in the prov. of Liege, and dep. of Aubel. Pop. 317. - 
to the base of the hill; but the pop, is chiefly col- | SAINT-JOB-CAVLOO, a commune of Belgium, 
lected in the lower town, which is built on a more | in the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Uccle. Pop, 809. 
gradual slope. - SAINT -JOB-IN-T’GOOR, a department and 
SAINT-GEORGES, ad ment and commune | commune of Belgium, in the prov. and arrond. of 
‘of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and arrond. | Antwerp. Pop. 337. 
of Bruges. Pop. 1,395.—Also a department and| SAINT-JOHN, a parish of New South Wales, in 
commune in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy. | the co. of Cumberland, bounded on the N by the 
Pop. of dep., 3,943; of com., 513. It has coal | Paramatta. Pop. 2,906. 
mines. ite SAINT-JOHNSBURY, a town of Caledonia co., 
SAINT-GEORGE’S BASIN, a lake of New South | in the state of Vermont, U. S., 37 m. NE of Mont- | 
Wales, in the co. of St. Vincent, between Jervis bay | pellier, on the Passumpsic river. ie. 
and Sussex haven. | SAINT-JOSSE-TEN-NOODE, adepartment and {| 
SAINT-GEORGE’S CAPE, a headland of New | commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and | 
South Wales, in the co. of St. Vincent, to the 8 of | arrond. of Brussels. Pop. 6,650, It has a fine ,| 
Jervis bay, and 120 m. from gp : | botanic garden and pavilion belonging to the Mar- | 
SAINT-GEORGE’S HEAD, a fea d of New | quis of Casau, iron and copper foundries, a saw-mill, 
South Wales, in the co. of St. Vincent, at the E ex- | 
tremity of Sussex haven. 


| a cotton-spinning mill, &c. Sth 
SAINT-JULIEN, a commune of Belgium, in the || _ 
SAINT-GEORGE’S MOUNT, a summit of Port- | prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Langemarcq. Pop. 
land bay, Australia Felix, about 30 m. from Cape | 340. . =a ft 
Oe | | SAINT-KILDA, a village of Australia Felix,in  }| 
SAINT-GERMAIN, a department and commune | the co. of Bourke, on Port Phillip bay. 
of Belgium, in the prov. and arrond. of Namur. 
Be icin 


| SAINT-LAMEERT, a commune of Belgium, in 
INT-GERY, a department and commune of 


the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Jodoigne. Pop. 
Relgium, in the phat of Brabant, and arrond. of 


























848.—Also a com. in the prov. of Brabant, and dep. 
of Tourunres-Saint-Lambert. Pop. 189. 






Nivelles. Pop. of dep., 545; of com., 322. SAINT-LANDRE, a parish near the SW part of 
SAINT-GILLES, a department and commune of | the state Louisiana, ts, comprising an at : 


Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of 
Brussels, watered by the Senne. Pop. of dep., 2,208; 
of com., 1,962. 

SAINT-GILLES-ET-VINAREE, a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, and dep. of Saint | 
Nicolas. Pop. 135. . 

SAINT-GILLES-LEZ-TERMONDE, a depart- 
ment and commune of rf aeoe in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, and arrond. of Termonde, watered by the 
Dendre. . 2,803. 


2,000 sq. m., bounded on the E eee Bay- 
ou, and on the W by Bayou-Nez-Pique, and drained 
by Teche and Vermillion. Pop. in 1840, 15,233; in 
1850, 22,253. Its cap. is Opelousas. 5 
SAINT LAURENT, a fe ada ety and commune | 
of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and arrond. 
of Ghent. Pop. 3,036.—Also a com. in the prov. 
‘and dep. of Antwerp. Pop.1410. = |. 
| SAINT-LAWRENCE, a parish of New Sotth {| — 
- pe . , ea | Wales, in the co. of Cumberland. Pop. 6,495. — t} 
SAINT-HADELIN, a commune of Belgium, in| SAINT-LEGER, a departmer and commune of 
the prov. of Liege, and dep. of Olne. Pop. 278. Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, and arrond. 
SAINT -HELENA, an island of New South | of Arlon. Pop. 1,680. It has a paper-milJ.—Alsoa 
Wales, in Moreton bay. wut department and commune in the prov. of Hamau 
SAINT-HELEN'S POINT, a headland of the E | and arrond. of Tournai. Pop. 1,204. 
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_of Neufchateau. 


state of Indiana, U. 5., 37 m. SE of Indianapolis, on 
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SAINT LEONARD, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Liege, and ‘dep. of Ben-Ahin. ps 
a com, Ls the prov. Press 
Thollembeke. Frac 
SAINT- LEONA 
the state of Maryland, 


SAINT - LEONARDS, a town of New South | 


Wales, in the p. of Willongaiy, co. of Cumberland, | 


on Port Jackson, opposite 
SAINT-LUKE, a pate 
the co. of Cumberlan Pop. 1,199. 
a arg ae a commune of Belgium, in 
y. of Hainault, and dep. of Silly. 
oe INT-MARD, a de ent and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of uxemburg, and arrond. of 


Neufchatel. Pop. of dep., 989; of com., 724. al 


manufactories of tobacco and of of tiles. 

Side Salaam a de — a Coming of 
Bel in the ¥. and arrond. of Namur. ‘0 
a7) It has iiioe of ik iron and lead. . 

SAINT-MARK’S, a village and 
Leon co., in the state of F orida, 
pecereee on Marks river, near its junction with 
e Wakully river. 

INT? [ARTIN, a river of the state of 
land, U. ic which flows into Sinepuxent bay, in 
Atlantic ite Fenwick’s island. 

SAINT-A ARTIN’S, a parish in the 5 part of the 
state of Louisiana, U. S., comprising an area of 850 
sq. m., bordered on the NE by Atchafalaya river, 
and watered by Teche river. It contains Chet- 


of entry of 


maches lake, and in the SE is liable to submersion. | 


Pop. in 1840, 8,674. 

SAINT-MARY’S, a village of New South Wales, 

in the co. of Cumberland, bounded on the N by 
kesbury river. Pop. 2 ,230. 

SAINT. MAUR, a department and commune of | 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault and arrond. of 
Tournai, watered by the Rieux. Pop. 293. 

SAINT-MED AHI 
of Belgium, in dy ehe v. of Luxemburg arrond., 
op. 577.—Also a com. the 
prov. of Brabant and dep. of Jodoigne. Pop. 1,229. 

SAINT-MICHAEL'S, a parish of Van Diemen’s 
ey oe the co. of Devon, Foun 






eae 892. It bas manufectodies of cloth and of 
er 56 m. § of Annapolis, /—Also a dep. 


between Chesapeake bay and Patuxent river. Pop. | and arrond. of Charleroi. P 
— in 1840, 125. 


rish ye New South Wales, in | of Turnes 


op. 618. | 





ae 20 m. 58 of | 
|mune of Belgium, in the 





D, a department and commune | j 


ded on the N by the | 
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SAINT-REMY, a t and commune of 
Belgium, in the ee Pop. 


and com. in the prov. of 
836.—Also a com. 


wath ge of Laxenbars. and denvel De. 


~ RAINE RIQUTERS ay de 
of Belgium, in the | eae 


t and commune 
. Flanders and arrond. 


SAINT.ROCK a a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege and arrond. of Ferriere. Pop. 125, 
SAINT-SAUVEUR, ad t and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of t and arrond. of 
Tournai. — 2,236. It has rar oom of linen, 
SAINT-8 RVAIS, a department and commune 
cae um, in the prov. and arrond. of Namur, 
by the Houyoux. Pop. 562. 
wSAINT-SEVERIN, a pencenees and commune 
oe se in the prov. of Liege and arrond, of 
uy 
SAINT SYMPHORIEN, a Cepaclnen Sat amt 


of Hainault and 

arrond. of Mons. Pop. 1,116. 
SAINT-TROND, a department and commune of 
5 Belgien, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of 
Hasselt. Pop. 9,000. It has manufactories of beet- 


OB AINT. VAAST, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault and arrond. of 
Mons, watered by, the Haine. Re Seas 


of com,, 827. 
SAINT- VINCENT, a commune of f Belgium, in in 
the per: of Luxemburg and dep. of Belle 
| SAINT-WILLEBROW, a commune of 
in the prov. and dep. of Antwe Pop. 110. 
SAINTBURY, a parish of Gle m. 
g Camden, Area a acres. op, 


SAINTE-ANNE, a Caos of Belgium, 
prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Hamme. Pop 726. 
—aAlso a com. sag a echanee dep. 
| of Waesmuneter. 55 Tovceg 

SAINTE-ANNE-PEDE, a comneene of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant and dep. of Itterbeek. Pop. 


MNSAIN'TNICOLAS-LEZ-YPRES, a commune of | 338 


es in the aks of W. Flanders and dep. of 
RAINT POMER a town of New South Wales, i in 


Ypre 


the co. of St. Vincent. 
SAINT-OMER, a village of Decatur co., in the 


the N side of Flat Rock creek. Pop. in 1840, 150. 
SAINT-PATRICK, a river of Van Diemen’s 
6 ipa lenges an affluent of the North | 


 SAINT-PATRICK’S HEAD, a station of Van | 
Diemen’s Land, 84 m. from Launceston. 
SAINT-PAULS, a parish of Van Diemen’s Land, 


‘bounded on the N- by the p. of Chesterfield, and on | 501. 
Fich divides the counties | 


the 8 by St. Paul satan 
real en hcp de South 


- SAINT-PETER IsLaNDs OF), & group of islands 
at the entrance to | bay, South Australia, in 
S lat, 32° 20’, E long. 133° 33’.—Also a parish 





oe Ea aaer et amo | 
on the E sire ta 
in the'co: of Cuml abe bounded on the NW by 
Port Jackson. ». 1 0,175. 

SAINT. REMIG a commune of Belgium, 








“ ee iy 


SAINTE-CATHERINE, a comexamtsef poem 
in the prov. of W. Flanders and dep. of 





Pop. 587. | 
Pag te or a 
of Belgium, in the 
“ Arlon, watered 
SAl AeTay. t and commune of 
I + deatnen 
moute Flanders and arrond. of 
ina of v., 933 pe 
ofa a departmen 
aa Bel . of E. Flanders 
omnes of ign, the dep., 870; of com, 


SAINTE-MARIE, a department and commune 
of Belginm, in the prov. of Luxemburg and exroad, 
of Neufchateau. 634.—Also a com. in the 
rov. of Brabant and dep. of Maleves-Sainte-Marie 
astinnes. Pop. 212.—Also a com. mes: 


of Lasecelanng aaah See 9 of Sainte-Marie-Etallé. 


SAINTE-MARIE-ETALLE;, a | 


come ogee Bae 


6s 2 er as 
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SAINTE-MARIE-GEEST, a commne Dn me 
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| Pop. 109. 
Sn ee 


i § 





um, in the prov. of Brabant and dep. of Saint-Jean- 
Geest. Pop. 201. ; 
SAINTE-MARIE-HOOREBEKE, a department 


a church anda Protestant chapel, and manufactories | 
of linen. - 
SAINTE-ROCHA, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Herzell. Pop. 193. 
SAINTE-VERONIQUE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. of Lecfdael. 


Pop. 136. 

‘SAINTES, a department and commune of Belgi- 
um, in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. of Brussels. 
Pop. 2,003. | 

SAINTES, a town of France, in the dep. of Cha- 
rente-Inferieure, pleasantly situated on a rising 

und near the |. bank of the Charente, 38 m. 
NNW of La Rochelle. Pop. in 1831, 10,437; in 
1846, 11,363. Its streets are narrow and winding, 
and its houses ill built; but it contains several 
interesting remains of former grandeur, such as a 
Roman amphitheatre, an aqueduct, and a triumphal 
arch of white marble on the bridge across the Cha- 
‘rente. Here is likewise a cathedral said to have 
_ been originally built by Charlemagne, a college 
which formerly belonged to the Jesuits, a public 
library of 25,000 vols., and a theatre. The chief 
manufactures are light woollens, pottery, and lea- 
ther.—The arrond. of 8. has an area of 152,48? hec- 
tares, comprising 7 cants., with a pop. in 1846 of 
107,928 


lat. 15° 50’, between Guadaloupe and Dominica. 
Pop. in 1849, 1,311. They export a little cotton 
and coffee. 

SAINTFIELD, or TuLLaGHNanoeve, a parish 
and town of co. Down. Area of p., 13,333 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 7,154; im 1841, 7,156.—The town is 4 
am. NNE of Ballinahinch. Pop. in 1841, 909. 

SAINTONGE, an ancient province of France, 
stretching along the Atlantic, to the N of Guienne, 
and watered by the Boutonne and Charente, which 
divide it into South and North, or Upper and Lower 
8. Thecapitalis Saintes. It now forms the greater 
part of the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, and part of 
that of Charente. - 

SAIPUR, or Suanirore, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Gundwana, 91 m. SSW of Benares. 

SAIRU, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
‘Hainault and dep. of Thulin. Pop. 250. 

SAIS, or Sa-et-Haear, a ruined town in the delta 
of Lower Egypt, about 2 m. W of the Rosetta 
branch of the river, and 66m. NW of Cairo. A vast 
erude brick enclosure still surrounds the crambling 

‘vestiges of the Pharaonic city. 

SAISAR, a village of Persia, in the prov. of Irak, 
75 m. NW of Hamadan., 

_ SAISINNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault and dep. of Thieusies. Pop. 224. 

SAISSAC, a large village of France, dep. of Aude, 

sae Bernasson, 12 m. NW of Carcassonne. Pop. 
:700. 

SAISSY-LES-BOIS, a village of France, in the 
na Nievre, cant. and 4m, SE of Douzy. Pop. 700. 

SAIVE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. and arrond. of Liege. Pop. of dep., 
1,043; of com., 213. It has an old castle. 


| 


prov. of Liege and dep. of Saive. Pop. 195. 
SAIX, a village of France, in the dep. of Tarn, | 

cant. and 3 m. SW of Castres. Pop. 1,050. 
SAIWIERE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 

of Brabant and dep. of Tourinnes-Saint-Lambert. 
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| the 1. 


SAINTES Les), a group of rocky islands, in N | 


| Adassi.. At Lefkeh it is joined by a considerable } 


a little above that point it receives the Gallus, from 
| Aineh-gol, also on the 1. bank ; and above the junc- 


| Mazanderan, 72 m. SE of Reshd. — | 
| SAKIEH, a village of Irak Arabi, 80m. NW of 3) 


; | ridge, a little N of the parallel of 53°; flows SSW 
SAIVELETTE, a commune of Belgium, in the | to the 


‘\ 


ty) 
SATYADIWALA, a town of the Punjab, in N i] 
lat. 31° 5’, near the r. bank of the Ravi, 4 
SAIZON, a river of France,.which, rising on-the 4} 


and commune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flan- S slope of the Pyrenees, flows NNW, passing Man- ; 
ders and arrond. of Audenarde. Pop. 2,086. It has | leon to the Gave-d'Oleron. | 


SAJA,a river of Spain in the prov. of | 
which descends from the N flanks of the mountaing {| 
of Reynosa, and runs N to the bay of Suances. nf 

SAJKALL, a village of Hungary, in the com, {} 
and 24 m. SSE of Oedenburg, near an affluent of the | 


Re ‘ 
“BAI OQ, a river of Hungary, which rises above ' 


| Redowa, in the co. of Gomor; flows 8 past Rose- 


nau; then turns SE, and falls into the Hernad, near 
Miskoles, after a total course of 90m. Its princi- 
affluents are the Jolsva, the Turocz, and the 
ima, on the r.; and the Bodva and Barsonyos on — 


SAK, a lake of Russia, in the gov. of Taurida, 3) 
20 m. W by N of Simferopol, celebrated for its 3] 
mud-baths. It is about 3m. in length, by 1 m.in 3) 
breadth. i] 
| SAKAI, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon, ¢} 
40 m. SW of Miako, on the N coast of the bay of — i 

) , ei 


| S§SAKAN,a river of Persia, which falls into the 3} 
Persian gulf near Bender-Rig. 4 
SAKARIA, Sakarrvan, or AvaLa, a river of }| — 
Asiatic Turkey, which rises near Afium-Karahis- {| 
sar; flows NNE to Germa, and then N to about the {| 
| parallel of 40°, receiving in this part of its course the 
infuri-su and the Emir-chai, both on the r. bank. 
A little beyond the junction of the latter stream, it 
bends WSW to Karalla, where it is joined by the 
Bathys; it then pursues a NW course toa little be- }/ | 
low Lefkeh, where it turns NE, passes Akserai, {| 
and within 5 m. of the E end of Lake Sabandjah, 3) 
and pursues its course by Ada-Koi and Ada-Bagar, 





ae 


4 


ae 


| to the Black sea, into which it falls at a point about 


17-m. 5 of Ada-Basar, and 27 m. SSE of Kefken- 
stream from the Kusch-gol to the § of Lake Ismid; 


a_i | 


tion of the latter stream, the Tsheltulyk-dere, on 
the same bank. About 17 m. below alla, it is 
joined on the 1. by the Pursal-chai or Thymbres, 
one of its largest affluents. ) 
BAKATU. See Saccarv. : > 
SAKERTAL, a town and fortress of Hindos-— 





















| tan, in the prov. of Delhi, and district of Saharun- {| — 

pore, near the W bank of the Ganges, 20 m. Wof 3] 
Vedjid-Abad. Bi 

SAKHARA. See Saccaran. 4 


SAKHTASER, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
J rat: 


| Bassora. . | 
SAKIT, a village of Upper Egypt, on the W side 3) — 
of the Nile, 8 m. NE of Ashmunein. a; 
| SAKKOR, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of © 
| Bejapore, between the rivers Bimah and Krishna. 
It is extremely fertile. Its capital of the same j 
ms po eschna on the N side of the Bimah,in N {) 
t.17° 4. : 
| SAKMARA, a river of Siberia, which rises in 
the Ural mountains, on the E flank ery 


el of 51° 30%, and meridian of 58° 30°F, §) 
where it turns WNW, and pursues a course parallel — 

to that of the Ural, and within from 30 to 40 m. of ! 
it, to its junction with the. Yashatirka, when it 4) 


— ae ime joins ne Ural, on the |. oro pe | ‘A 
s e ow “mh ; Its Seria ] + Pe a] 


SAK 


the Eeinish or Yashatirka, all of which join it on 
Sprains a town of Sr pe ey in Candeish Pro- 

per, at the confluence of the Can and the Panzar 

30 m. § of Nandurbar. ; 

i SAKURA, an island of Japan, off the coast of 

|} Kiusiu, in N lat. 31° 30’. {5 

} . SAL, or Sana, a town of Sweden, in the laen of 

















































- Westeriis, 32 m. W of Upsala. Pop. 1,800. In its 
neighbourhood is a silver mine, first wrought in the 
year 1188, which produced during the 14th cent. an 
annual value of £6,000; at present the produce 
barely defrays the expense of working. 

SAL, or Set, one of the group of the Cape-de-Verd 
islands, in N lat. 16° 45’, 22 m. N of Boavista. It 
is about 16 m. long, and 6 or 7 m. broad: but is 
dry, barren, and deserted. It contains several hi gh 
mountains, particularly one resembling a sugar-loaf, 
which, rising to an alt of 1,400 ft. above sea-level, 
may be seen to a considerable distance at sea. The 
galt, from which it derives its name, is formed in 
natural ponds among the rocks. 

SAL, a village of the Nedjid, in Arabia, 20 m. 
NE of Jemama. 

SAL (Cayo-pe), an island 60 m. N of Cuba, in N 





Sa Bahama bank, in N lat, 22° 15’, W long. 

_SAL, a river of Chili, which, running W through 
the desert tract of Atacama, enters the* Pacific 
ocean.—Also a river of Peru, which rises near 
Castro-Vireina, and flowing N joins the Janja, and 
forms with it the Uaniarac shies a river of Russia, 
in the gov. of Astrakhan, which flows NW and N 
to the Don, which it joins on the 1. bank, after a 
course of about 260 m. 


SAL (Point), a high steep rocky cliff on the coast 
of New Albion, projecting froma low shore, in N lat. 


- 34 57°—Also a brown cliff, 120, ft. high, on the 
coast of Peru, 74 leagues NE by N of Cape Blanco. 
eG res Dab Scene on the N coast of the 
WIBREA, & ctiy deactived ty tho Aw ‘ 

SALA, a city described by the Arabian geog 
phers, as situated on the atent part of the Niger, 
immediately opposite to Tocrur, between Ghana 
and the modern site of Timbuctu. It is mentioned 
as an opulent. and commercial place in the 12th 
cent., but no modern notices have been received of 
its existence. - 

SALA, a town of Piedmont, near the road leading 

_ over the. Lesser St. Bernard, 11 m. W of Aosta.— 
Also a town of Continental Sardinia, in Montferrat, 
not far from Casale.—Also a village of Lombardy, 
with a magnificent castle, 8 m. NE of Padua.— 
Also a town of Naples, in the Principato Citra, 21 
m. SSW of Potenza, on the great road leading 
southward from Salerno. Pop. 5,600, It occupies 
the site of the ancient Marcellano, 

SALA-DI-GIOI, a town of Naples, in the Princi- 
pete Cites, 24 m. W by N of Policastro, and 3 m. 

W of Gioi. Pop. 1,350. 

SALADILLO, or Savapo, a river of Buenos 
Ayres, which rises in the NW part of the prov., and 
running ESE, falls into the sea near the mouth of 
the Plata, in 5 lat. 35° 50’, after a course of 450 m. 
The 8. conveys but a small body of water the great- 
er part of the year. At Callighon, 20 m. from its 


in depth in the dry season; and at its mouth it 
would be impossible for the smallest boat, if laden, 
to enter. Yet, in the beginning of October, it swells 
prodigionsly, and in the place just. mentioned, is 
nearly 9 ft. deep. Its flood generally lasts two or 
three months. It is impregnated with salt in the 
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lat, 23° 42’, W long. 80° 20’°—Also an islet.on the 


mouth, where it is very broad, it is only a few inches 


upper part of its course, 
¥L. 
= =F i a | en et ee a ae ee ee 





_ BALADO, a bay and river on the coast of Chili, 
in the prov. of Copiapo, in § lat. 27° 39’, W long. 
71° 06".. The bay is spacious but shallow. 

BALADO, or Pasaces, a river of the Argentine 
province of Tucuman, which rises in about 8 lat. 
24° 20’, near { ui, and runs SSE to the Parana, 
which it joins on the r. bank at Santa-Fé, after a 
course of upwards of 800 m. The S. would bea 
river of the first importance, from the great extent 
of country through which it passes, were not most 
of its waters absorbed in the level sandy plains 
through which it flows. It derives its name from 
the salt with which its waters are impregnated, al- 
though this quality is general to the rivers that pass 
earangh eet fen oe appear of eA 
an lapo. In the early part of its course, the 
Bio-del-Pasare, as it is then Palled, is so rapid as to 
render its navigation dangerous. On arriving at 
the place where the town of Estero formerly stood, 
it changes its name into that of Rio-de-Valbuena. 
From its source to the latter place, about 120 m.., its 
waters are tinged of a blood colour, which dis- 
appears by degrees as it receives those of other 
rivers, ad is attributed to the soil of the valley of 

| Dalebeac. through which it flows. 
| SALADO, a river of Upper Peru, in the prov. of 
| Chichas, which rons E, and enters the Pilcomayo. 

—Also a small river of Paraguay, which enters the 
Paraguay opposite the city of Assuncion.—Also the 
name of several s rivers in the island of Hayti. 

SALADO-DE-ARJONA, a river of Spain, which 
rises tothe NNW of Valdeferras; rans N and WNW; 
and joins the Guadalquivir, near Marmolejo, after 
| a course of 42 m.— ' 

SALADO-DE-PORCUNA, a river of pene i 
the prov. of Jaen, which rises near the Salado-de- 

Arjona; runs NW, passing near Porcuna; and joins 

Ey eae te st near -Rio, after a course 

of 40 m. 

SALAGNAC, a town of in the dep. of 

Creuse, 12 m. W of Gueret. Pop, 2,600. 

| SALAGORA, a point of Albania, 15 m. SW of 


Arta. 

SALAHTY AH, a ruined town and fortress on the 
Euphrates, in N lat. 34° 30’. The country around is 
a red stony desert. 

SALAIBSEKOIE, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in 
the prov. of Tomsk, at the junction of a small river 
called the Salaiba, with the Bia, It is surro | 
by immense forests, traversed by a savage race 


SALAKA, a harbour of Nubia, on the W coast of 
the Red sea, 79m. N of Suakim. Its anchorage is 
intricate and has bad holding-ground. 

SALAMA, a district and town of Guatimala, in the 
dep. of Verapaz and Peten, situated in a luxuriant 
valley, 30 m. 8 of Coban. Pop. of district, 7,928; of 
town, 4,148, of which a few are merchants, and 
Reiss eee ee 
| plaza, a cathedral, some 0 
| : SALAMANCA, a province, judicial ; rtido, and 
town of Spain, in the 8 part of Leon. The prov. is 
bounded on the N by that of Zamora; on the E bp 
‘the provinces of Valladolid and Avila; on the 
by Caceres; and on the W by Portugal, from which. 
it. is to some extent separated by the Douro. It 
comprises an area of 475 Spanish leagues, and con- 

tains § partidos and 527 pueblos. Pop. in 1834, 
210,314. It is intersected im the SW by the Sierra- 
de-Gata; and in the SE, by that of Gredos, a ramifi- 
cation of the aac gag ag lon in which the. Tor-. 
| mes, the principal river in th ., takes its rise. 
ee TARE da are bis dak other streams 





of importance in the prov. The soil is arid and the 
climate dry and warm. It produces wine, fruit, 
2 
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grain, and madder. ‘The mountains abound with 
wood, in which are large quantities of chestnuts and 
oak, and contain mines of gold, copper, Iron, lead, 
rock-crystal, alum, and saltpetre. neral springs 
are found in some localities. Cattle and pigs are 
reared in great numbers in the mountain pastures. 
The Salamanqninos are noted as sedate, but affable, 


habits and customs of their country.—The 

rtideo comprises 82 pueblos—The town is 30 m. 
B of Zamora, 90 m. W of Segovia, and 120 m. NW 
of Madrid, in a pleasant and picturesque situation, 
on the r. bank of the Tormes, which is here crossed 
by a magnificent stone-bridge of 27 arches, partly 
of Roman and partly of Spanish construction. Pop. 
12,870. Itis enclosed by walls, which have 13 gates, 
and consists generally of narrow tortuous streets, 
lined with old houses, built of a cream-coloured 
stone. It contains several public squares and 
fountains. The houses are three stories in height and 
nearly uniform. Of the numerous public buildings, 
the principal is the cathedral, a semi-Gothie struc- 


tot 


ture of the 16th cent., remarkable for the lightness 


of its arches, towers, and capitals, the majestic pro- 
portion of its naves, and the beauty of its architec- 
tural ornaments and paintings. Beside it is the an- 
The Dominican and 
Bernardine convents, the colleges called Las-escue- 
las-mayores-de-San-Bartolomé, the colleges of Santi- 
ago or Arzobispo, of Cuenca and of Guadalupe, the 
palace of Monterey, the ancient Jesuits’ house, a mag- 
nificent edifice now used as a seminary, the Augus- 
tine convent containing a large number of valuable 
sculptures and paintings, and the church belonging 
to which is reckoned one of the finest in Spain, and 
the church ‘of San- Marcos, are all noticeable 
public buildings. Salamanca sesses, besides 
the cathedral, 25 parish-churches, 37 convents, 
several asylums, and a general hospital. The 
university, noted as the oldest and richest for 
the number of its chairs and learned men whom it 
has produced, was founded at Palencia, and trans- 
ferred hither in the 13th cent. From the 14th to 
the 18th cent., its average number of students was 


estimated at 12,000; in 1845, they did not exceed ' 


302. There were besides 25 private colleges, and 
4 for the education of the sons of noble families. 
Some of these have been abandoned, and others are 
in a dilapidated condition. The library of the uni- 
versity is a fine building, and contains a valuable 


collection of Greek manuscripts.—The industry of 


the place consists chiefly in the manufacture of hats, 
common cloth, linen, glue, china, pottery, and 
leather. Shops, cafés, and restaurants, are nu- 


merous, and the markets are well-provided. Round | 


the town are many fine promenades, and the banks 
of the Tormes are celebrated for their beauty and 
fertility. This town, which in ancient authors 


bears name of Salmantica, contains no remains of 


antiquity. Six miles to the §, in the valley of Val- 
muza, are the ruins of an ancient villa and baths. 
The banks of the Tormes were the theatre of an 
engagement between the Anglo-Spanish forces, 
under the duke of Wellington, and the French, in 
which the latter sustained a disastrous defeat. 

SALAMANCA, an island of the Caribbean sea, 
near the coast of New Granada, in the prov. of Santa 
Martha, a little tothe E of the embouchure of the 
eeiccalens It is about 30 m. in length from E to 
W, but is of little breadth, and is very sandy.—Also 
a village in the prov. and 120 m. SE of Sta Martha. 
It upies the site of a town of the same name in 
an unhealthy locality. In‘the vicinity is a copper- 
mine. ' 


SALAMANCA, a town of Mexico, in the state 
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in § lat. 1° 38’, and W long. 80° 56’. 
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and 24 m. § of Guanaxuato, on ther. bank of the Rio 
Grande, in an extensive plain, at an alt. of 7,075 ft. 


| above sea-level. ar 15,000. 


? 
SALAMANCA-DE-BACALAR. See Bacanar, | 
SALAMAS, a district and town of Persia, in Ar- 
menia, at the NW extremity of Lake Urumia, inter. 
sected by a river of the same name, and 80 m. W of 
Tabriz. Pop. 6,000. The environs produce grain 
and wine in great abundance. 

SALAMI, a small island at the entrance to the 


| Persian gulf, opposite Cape Mussendom. 


SALAMIS, or Koxunt, an island of the Archipel- 
ago. in the gulf of Egina, and depen of Attica, 10 
m. Eof Athens, and separated from the continent 
by the Pikama channel. It is 9 m. in length, and 
3 m. in breadth; and consists chiefly of arid hills, 
eovered with olive-trees and pines, the latter of 
which afford the rosin with which the wines of At- 
tica are flavoured. It produces also in small quan- 


| tities wheat, cotton, and almonds. It contains sey- 


eral villages, the chief of which, bearing the same 
name, is situated at the foot of a mountain, on a bay 
opening towards Corinth. The ruins of the ancient 
town of Salamis are on the E side of the island. 
The inhabitants of 8. frequent the coasts of Asia in 
summer for the gd ay of engaging in the manu- 
facture of pitch. Thi d 
place of Solon and Euripides, and for the naval vic- 
obtained by the Athenians over the Persian 
fleet in the adjacent channel, on the 19th Oct., 480 
z.c. The modern name Koluri is derived from the 
supposed resemblance of the outline of the island to 
the figure of a locomotive engine. | 
SALAMONE, of Satomon, a headland at the E 


| extremity of the island of Candia, in N lat. 35° 9° 15°, 
'and E long. 26° 19° 10°. ' 


SALANDRA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 


| Basilicata, district and 21 m. SW of Matera, cant. 


and 9 m. WNW of Ferrandina, near the source of 


'the Salendrella. Pop. 1,400. It has a church, 5 


chapels, and a Franciscan convent. The growth 

and manufacture of cotton form the chief branches 

of local industry. j apenas * 
SALANDRELLA, or Cavone, a river of Naples, 


in the prov. of Basilicate, and district of Matera, «| 


which has its source 10 m. WSW of Salandra; runs 
SE, and after a course of 45 m. throws itself into 
the gulf of Tarento, near the tower of Salandrella, 
and between the embouchures of the Basento and 
Sinno. 

SALANGO, an island of the Pacific, near-the 
coast of Ecuador, off a headland of the same name, 


SALANGOR, a petty state in the W part of the 
Malay peninsula, bounded on the N by th t of Pe- 
ak: on the E by Pehang, from which it 1s sepa- 
rated by, the central chain of mountains; on the 8 
by the territory of Malacca; and on the W by the 


strait of that name, along which it extends a dis- {| _ 


tance of about 120 m. is ee the poorest 
and most scantily populated of the ! 

its inhabitants are superior in civilization, and speak 
a,remarkably pure dialect. Its principal exports are 
gold dust, tin, ivory, dragon’s blood, camphire, pep- 
per and other spices, wood, and cattle; and its mm- 
ports grain, and cotton. Although nominally sub- 
ject to Britain, this state contains several chiefs or 
polygars, whose payment of tribute forms their 
only recognition 0 dependence. The prov. contains 
2 districts, Salem and Barahmahe.—Its chief town, 


name, a little above its entrance into the strait of 
Malacea, and 105 m. NW of the town ge 


s island is noted as the birth- | 


lalay states, but | 






‘of the same name, is on a river also of the same —j|_ 


name. La lemahed #Y.- 


SALANTY, a town of Russia in Europe, in the } Ke 
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gov. of Vilna, district and 27 m. WNW of Telch, 
and 33 m. NNE of Memel. 

SALAR, a town of Epa, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 27m. WSW of Granada, partido and 5 m. 
SE of Loja. Pop. 2,030. | 

SALARA, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. of Polesina, district and 6 m. ESE of 
Massa, and 20 m. WSW of Rovigo, near the |. bank 
of the Po. Pop. 1,317. 

SALARDU-Y-PUJO, a town of Spain, in Catalo- 
nia, in the prov. and 45 m. NNE of Lerida, and 
partido of Viella, in the. valley of Aran, near the 
source of the Garonne. Pop. 450. 

SALARES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 


eral oil-mills, and carries on an active trade in cattle. 
SALARS. See Pont-pe-SaLags. 
SALAS, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the 
y. and 45 m. NNE of Lerida and partido of 
Tremp, in a plain near the r. bank of the Noguera. 
Pallaresa. Pop. 992. It has a parish church, and 


a custom-house, and carries on an active trade in| 


sheep and mules.—Also a town of Asturias, in the 
mie and 20 m. WNW of Oviedo, and partido of 
Imonte. Pop. 425. In the environs are mines of 


silver. 

SALAS-DE-BUREBA, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 24 m. NNE of Burgos, and 
partido of Brebiesca on a hill, near the 1. bank of 
the Omnio. 

SALAS-DE-LOS-INFANTES, a judicial partido 
and town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of 
Burgos. The partido comprises 79 pueblos. The 
town is 530m. SE of Burgos, on a hill near the r. 
bank of the Arlanza. Pop. 600. It has 2 parish- 
churches, a Franciscan convent, and a custom-house, 
and possesses manufactories of coarse linen and 
woollen fabrics. 

SALAS-DE-LA-RIBERA, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Leon, and partido of Ponferrada, in the 
valley of the Sil. Pop. 208. vp 

SALASSES (Les), a volcanic mountain in the 
central part of the island of Bourbon. Its highest 
Berit hak 
had a violent eruption in 1821. *: 

_SALAT, a river of France, which descends from 
the Col-de-Salan, in the Pyrenees, in the dep. of the 
Hae ae waters the cant. of Oust, St. Girons, and 
St. Lizier; enters the dep. of the Dipper Garonne, 
and after a course in a generally NNW direction of 
about 60 m., joins the Garonne, on the r. bank a 
little below St. Martary. It is navigable to Taurig- 
nan, a distance of 21 m., during 7 months of the 

ear. Boats built at Taurignan, Bonrepaux and 

a Cave are freighted with iron, planks, staves, 
gypsum, lime, apples, cattle, and conveyed for 


sale to Toulouse. The Lizard, which it receives } 
on the L., is its principal affluent. The chief places | 


on its banks are Seix, Oust, St. Girons, St. Lizier, 
and Salies. 
SALAT, a town of the Punjab, on the Dor, near 


'} | the E bank of the Indus, on the road to Cashmere 


ATY, a town in 

ov. of Vilna, district and 36 m. N of Ponevie), on 
the r. bank of the Micha. — Lhe, : 

' §ALAU, a village of France, in the dep. of the 


Ariege, cant, and 11 m. SSW of Oust, and com. of 


through the Dub pass. 
SAL 


In the vicinity are a lead mine and quar- 


ries of marble. SeealsoSaro, | 

er SALAVRE, a village of France, in the dep. of 

the Ain, cant. and 14 m. 5 of Colieny; Pop. 896. 
SALAWATTY, an island of the A 3 

pelago, separated from the NW extremity of Papna. 
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Pop. 463. It has a celebrated abbey. | 


of Russia in Europe, in the | 1 
| 21 m. SW of Vitoria. 


| Roussillon, fi 
actions of the 14th and 15th centuries. 


Asiatic archi- | 
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py Gainey abah in ae 1", and E long, 131°. It 
is 30 m. In length, and 25 m. in average breadth. 
py chief production. a oo tee 

ALAWAY (Care), a headland at the NE ex- 
tremity of the island of Gilolo, Asiatic archipelago, 


|in N lat. 1° 30’, E long. 128° 55’, 


SALAYER, an island of the Asiatic archi 
near the S extremity of the island of Celebes, from 


| which it is separated by a strait about 12 m. in 


breadth, and bearin 


the same name. The N ex- 
tremity of the isla 


is in 8 lat. 5° 46’ 45", E long. 


| 120° 28’. It is 45 m. in length from N to §, and 15 


m. in breadth, and is surrounded by several small 


| | islands depending upon it. Pop. in 17 : . 
rov. and 36 m. ENE of Malaga, and partido of Matin! gotta oP PLS Oi 
orrox, in a fine locality. Pop. 1,530. It has sev-_ 


It is mountainous and woody, but possesses con- 
siderable cultivation. Its principal productions are 


| millet and cotton. The former jem the chief sub- 


sistence of the inhabitants, and the latter is manu- 
factured by them into blue and white striped fabrics, 
The houses are tolerabl food. Horses are used by 
the wealthier portion <4 he natives in travelling in 
the level parts of the island; in the mountainous 
ts they are carried in bamboo chairs. This is- 

and was taken by the Dutch from the king of 
Ternate, to whom it had been ceded by the ‘Ma- 
cassars. 

SALA-Y-GOMEZ. See Gomez (Saes-y). _ 

SALAZAR-DE-AMAYA, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 27 m. NW of 8 and 
partido of Villarcayo. Pop. 300. 

SALAZAR-DE-LAS-PALMAS, a town of New 
Granada, in the dep. of Boyaca, prov. and 66 m. N 
of Pamplona, on the |. bank of the Sulia. Pop. 400. 


| Grain is extensively cultivated in the locality, and 


in the shape of flour forms its chief article of trade. 
The town derives its name from the number of palm 
trees by which it is surrounded. 


SALAZIE, a commune and village of the island 
of Bourbon, in the central part of the island, at the 
foot of the Gros-Morne. Pop. 694. It has several 


ferruginous springs. : DA 
BALAZZA, a town of Sardinia, in the div. and 21 

m. N of Turin, prov. and 12 m. SW of Ivrea and 

mande. of Cuorgné, on the |. bank of the Orca. Pop. 


an alt. of 3,836 yds. above sea-level. It | 1,200 


200. 

SALBRIS, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher and arrond. 
of Romorantin. e cant. comprises 8 coms. Pop. 
in 1831, 9,055; in 1846, 9,602.—The town is 17 . 
ENE of Romorantin, on the |. bank of the Sauldre, 
which is here crossed by a fine bridge. Pop. 1,498. 
It has several forges. . 

SALBYE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Agra, district and 27 m. SSE of Gwalior, on a 
mountain. 

SALCEDA (Sax-Jorce-pe), a town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Pontevedra, 17 m. 8E of Vigo, and 6 
mm. NNE of Ta . Pop. 220. , 

SALCEDA (Saxta- 


A-bDE), a town of Spain, 
in Galicia, in the prev, of Pontevedra and parti 


p of 


Tuy. Pop. 220. 
| SALCEDA (San-Marrin-be), a town of Spain, in 


Galicia, in oe Gros and partido of Pontevedra. 
t 


Pop. 1,985 a parish-church and a custom- 
house. . . 
SALCEDO, a.village of Spain, in the prov. and 


3: 300. te 

SALCES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pyrenees-Orientales, cant. and 6 m. NNE of Rives- 
altes. Pop. 550. A little to the N of the v. is an 
ancient fort, which, as protecting the entrance to 


gured frequently in the military trane- 


SALCETTE. See Sarserre. + * . ol 
SALCITO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of. . 


er rr re 
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Sannio, 15 m. NNW oS ow: inte 

a hill, near the r. bank of the 

It was the Salicitum of the Normans. __ 
SALCOMBE, a village and chapelry in Devon- 

shire, in the p. of Marlborough, 44 m. § by E of 

Kingsbridge, at the entrance of Kingsbridge har- 

bour, a small inlet of the sea, navigable for vessels 


on the slope of 


of 60 or 70 tons burden. It is a neatly built place, | 


and has a small coasting-trade. Pop. 1,656. — 
SALCOMBE-REGIS, a parish of Devonshire, 2 
m. ENE of Bidmouth. Area 2,605 acres. | 
_ BALCOTT, a 
Colchester. Area 255 acres. Pop. in 1851, 89. 
SALDANA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 42 
m. NNW of Palencia, at the foot of a mountain 
called the Pena-de-San-Roman, and on the |. bank 
of the Carrion, which is here crossed by an old 
‘bridge of 23 arches, Pop. 1,100. It has 3 churches, 
‘gw convent, an hospital, and a town-house. Its 
manufactures consist of lintseed oil, linen, leather, 
pottery: ware, and coarse woollens. 
" S\TDANHA BAY, an inlet on the W coast of 
one | Oolony, to the S of the bay of Saint Helen’s, 
Gn 8 lat. 33° 1’, E long. 17°54’. It extends about 
25 m\ inland, and has good anchorage for the largest 


ships, with a capital supply of spring-water on 
Sole n island at th Rear eh bay. - 
SALDE, a river of Senegambia, in the Futatoro 


territory, which flows in a SSW course to the 1. 
bank of the Seneral. 


SALDENHOFFEN, a town of Styria, in the 
circle and 27 m. NNW of Alby, at the foot of the 
Bochergebirge, and on the r. bank of the Drave. 


ye 200. 

ALDER, or Savpery, a village of the duchy of 
Brunswick, 9 m. WSW of Wolfenbiittel, on the 
Fuse. Pop. 600. 

SALDINSK (Visxt and Verka mM), two villages 
of Russia, in the gov. and 214 m, ENE of Perm, on 
the Sulda, an affluent of the Tara. There are ex- 
tensive iron furnaces here. _ 

SALE, a village and township in the p. and 2 m. 
SSW of Ashton-upon-Mersey. Area 2,060 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,104. 

ALE, a village | 
vy. and 12 m. NW of Brescia, on the E bank of 
eIseo. Pop. 1,700. 
the lake, and the manufacture of coarse woollen co- 
verlets employs a considerable number of the pop.— 


Mondovi, near the Sallazola.—Also a town of Dal- 


matia, on the E coast of the island of Grossa, 12 m. | 


5 of Zara. 

SALECHAN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 5 m. ESE of eon, 
near the |. bank of the Garonne. Pop. 500. Cop- 
per is ag in the vicinity. j 

_SALE-DI-TORTONA, a town ‘ef Continental 






Scrivia and Tanaro. Pop. 5,094, chiefly engaged 
ae 

SALEE, Sau, or Sra, ot a of Maroceo, in the 
prov. of Fez, at the embouchure and on the r. bank 
of the Bu-Regreb, opposite Rabat or New Salee, in 
N lat. 34° 2’, and W long. 6°46’. It is surrounded by 
a high and strong wall, which is strengthened and 
flanked by towers. At the SW angle of the town is 


a battery of 18 heavy guns; and at the NW angle | 
another battery of 24 guns, which, with the forts of | 


Rabat, commands the entrance of the river. It was 
formerly the great stronghold of Moorish piracy. It 
is now a place of considerable trade, exporting wool, 
leather, wax, and corn, and having some manufac- 
tures and bie ne ye Its pop. has been 
estimated at 10,000. In November 1851, it was 
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Trigno. Pop. 2,700. | 


Battle, on the N ban 


Pop. 476 
parish in Essex, 8 m. ssw of | acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,204; in 1851, 950. 


New Jersey 
by Oldman’s, Alloway, Stow, an 


: of Austrian Lombardy, in the | 
Tt has a fishing-trade on™ 


1, 7m. NNW of Tortona, between the rivers | 


m. NW of Harrisburg, drained by Little 


SAL 


bombarded by a French armament in consequence 
of an act of piracy committed upon a French vessel 
| by the inhabitants of the town. 


SALEE (GutF or), an extensive inlet on the coast 


of the island of Sombawa, in the Eastern seas, se- 


ted from Dompo bay by an isthmus on which 


stands pea volcano of Tambora, in E long. 119° 


1’. The gulf extends about 13 leagues in a SE 
direction,, and is about 4 leagues wide. 
SALEHURST, a ish of Sussex, 


4 m. N of 
of the Rother. 


3,750 


SALEM, a county in the 5W part of the state of 
, U.S. Area 320 4 m. It is watered 

Salem creeks, and 
is skirted on the NW by the Delaware. Pop. in 
1840, 16,024; in 1850, 19,467. Its cap. of the same 


name is situated on the E side of Salem creek, 


m. from its mouth in Delaware bay, and 57 m. SV 
by 8 of Trenton. Pop. in 1850, 3,052.—Also a 


township of New London co., in Connecticut, 29 m. 


SE of Hartford. Pop. 760.—Also a township of 
Franklin co., in the state of Maine, 52 m. NNW 
of Augusta, watered by a branch of Seven-Mile- 
Brook. Pop. in 1840, 561; in 1850, 454.—Alsoa 
township of Rockingham co., in the state of New 
Hampshire, on the Manchester and Lawrence rail- 
way, 19m. from Manchester. It has a hilly sur- 
face, and is watered by Spiggot river. Pop. in 
1840, 1,408; in 1850, 1,555.— Also a township of 
Orleans co., in the state of Vermont, 62 m. NNE of 
rath a bordered on the NW by the South ba: 

of Lake Memphremagog, and intersected by Cly 

river. The surface is level, but the soil generally 
fertile. Pop. in 1840, 299.—Also a city, port of 
entry, and one of the capitals of Essex co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, on Salem harbour of Mas- 
sachusetts bay, in N lat. 42° 31° 18", and We 
70° 53° 53”, and 14 m. NE by N of Boston. Pop. m 


| 1637, 900; in 1765, 4,427; in 1790, 7,921; in 1800, 


9,457; in 1810, 12,613; in 1820, 12,731; in 1830, 


| 13,886; in 1840, 15,082; and in 1850, 20,263. It is 


chiefly built on a tongue of land formed by two inlets, 
called North and South rivers, the former of which 
is crossed by a bridge 1,500 ft. in length, and forms 
a communication with Beverly. The latter forms 
the harbour, the depth of which does not exceed 14 
ft., but which affords good anchorage. The situa- 


tion of the §. is low, but healthy, and the city is 
Also a town of Continental Sardinia, in the prov. of | 


nerally well although irregularly built. It has a 
ge square or 
handsome public buildings. Its manufactures are 
numerous and extensive, and in foreign trade 5. 
long held the second rank in New England. The 


lines of railroad leading from 8. are the Eastern, 


Essex, Salem, and Lowell, South Reading . 
and Marblehead branch railways. It has also tele- 
graphic communication with Boston. Next to Ply- 
mouth, this town is the oldest place in the state, 
having been settled in 1628. Its Indian name was 
Naumkeag.—Also a township of New London co., 


'in the state of Connecticut, 29 m. SE of Hartford, 
| bordered on the NE by Gardner’s lake, and watered 


by an affluent of the Connecticut. Pop. in 1840, 
810; in 1850, 760.—Also a township of Washing- 
ton co., in the state of New York, 44 m. NNE of 
Albany, drained by branches of Batten-Kill river. 
The surface is undulating, and the soil generally 
fertile and highly cultivated. Pop. in 1840, dpe? 
in 1850, 2,904. The village is on White creek, ani 


on.the Rutland and Washington railway. Pop. 


700.—Also a village of Chautauque co., in the sam : 
state, containing about 30 dwellings.—Also a to | 
ship of Mercer co., in the state of Pennsylvama, 1/9 — At 








public park, and contains some — 
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ant Crooked creeks. The surface is level, and the 





soil chiefly clay andloam, Pop. in 1840, 1,980—Also | 


a township of Wayne co., in the same state, drained 
by Waullenpack creek. Pop. 849.—Also a town- 
ship of Luzerne co., in the same state. Pop. 1,009,— 
Also a township of Westmoreland co., in the same 
state, bordered on the EX by Loyalhanna river, and 
drained by Beaver Dam river. Pop. 1,892.—Alsoa 


‘village of Roanoke co., in the state of Virginia, on 
- the N side of Roanoke river, and on the 


nia 
and Tennessee river, 60 m. from Lynehbur Det 
about 250.—Also a village of Stokes co., in He state 
of North Carolina, 109 m. W by N of Raleigh, on a 
branch of Yadkin river. Pop. 1,000.—Also a vil- 
lage of Sumter district, in the state of South Caro- 
lina, on the E side of Black river, and 55 m. E 
by 8 of Columbia,—aAlso a village of Clarke co., in 
the state of Georgia, 58 m. N by W of Milledge- 
ville, consisting in 1840 of about 30 dwellings.— 
Also a village of Livingston co., in the state of 
Kentucky, near Clay Lick creek, 193 m. SW of 
Frankfort. Pop. in 1850, 300.—Also a village of 
Crittenden co., in the same state, 249 m. WSW of 
Frankfort, between the Ohio and Cumberland rivers. 
Pop. in 1840, 233.—Also a village of Columbiana 
co., in the state of Ohio, on the Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
vania railway, 65 m. from Wooster, and 69 m. from 
Pittsburg, in Perry township. Pop. in 1840, 842; 
in 1850, about 1,000.—Also a township in the same 
co., 123 m. NE of Columbns, on the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania railway, 69 m. from Wooster, and 65 m. 


_ from Pittsburg. Pop. a 1,900; in 1850, 1,960. 


—Also a township of Monroe co., in the same state. 
Pop. in 1840, 900.—Also a township of Champaign 
eo.,in the same state. Pop. 1,402.—Also a town- 


ship of Highlands co., in the same state. Pop. | 
2, wards Trikali; thence bends first E, then NE, tra- 


.—Also a township of Jefferson co., in the 
same state. Pop. 2,044.— Also a township of 
Meegs co., in the same state. Pop. 940.—Also a 
township of Muskingum co., in the same state. 
Pop. 1,002.—Also a township of Ottawa co., in the 
same state. Pop. 104.—Also a township of Shelby 
co,,in the same state. Pop. 1,158.—Also a town- 
mip of Tuscarawas co., in the same state. Pop. 
1,121.—Also a township of Washington co., in the 
same state. Pop. 881.—Also a township of Wash- 
tenaw co,, in the state of Michigan, 53 m. ESE of 
Lansing, drained by a fork of the W branch of 


Rouge river. i 1840, 1,364; in 1850, 1,343. | 
best agricultural townships m the | 
‘co.—Also a township of Steuben co., m the state of 


This is one of the 


Indiana. Pop. in 1840, 190.—Also a township of 
Washington co., in the same state, near the head- 


waters of Blue river, and on the New Albany and | 


Salem railroad. Pop. in 1840, 1,083.—Also a vil- 
ae of Marion co., in the state of Illinois, 108 m. 
SSE of Springfield, and intersected by the Ohio and 





Mississippi, and Massac and Sangamon railways. | 


Pop. about 200.—Also a village of Henry co., in 
the state of Iowa, 56 m. $ of Iowa city. Pop. about 
1,000.—Also a village of Fauquier co., in the state 
of Virginia, 115 m. N by W of Richmond. Pop. 
about 200.—Also a village of Newton co., Texas, 
on Sabine river, at the confluence of Big Cow river, 
and 261 m. E of Austin city.—Also.a village of Ma- 
rion co., and capital of the Oregon territory, on the 
E bank of Willamette river. 
SALEM, a district and town of Hindostan, in the 
presidency of Madras. The district, eotagrising Ba- 
-below-the-Ghauts and the Baramahl both ceded 
in 1792, and two taluks above the Ghants ceded by 
Mysore in 1799, extends between 11° and 13° 20° 
ie bounded ou the NW by the state of Mysore, on 
is bounded on the N y the state of 4 “; on 
the NNE hig. sea of Balaghaut, on the E and 
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SE by the Carnatic; and on the SW and W by the 
prov. of Coimbatur, from which it is separated b 

the Cavery. It is 135 m. in length from Nw, 
and 60 m. in medium breadth, comprising an area 
of 6,518 sq. m., of which about one-fourth is under 
cultivation. It is intersected on the N by the east- 
ern Ghauts, which ran SW and send off numerous 
ramifications. The Baramahl, which forms the 





chief portion of the district, is a fine table-land 


about 550 ft. above the level of Salem, well-culti- 
vated and abounding with the finest timber, inclu- 
sive of teak, sandal, and rose-wood, cedar, &c. The 
principal rivers are the Cavery, Panaar, Palaar, and 
elar, all tributaries of the gulf of Bengal, The 
chief agricultural productions are rice and maize, 
of which there are two annual crops, the earliest in 
April, and the second in September, millet; cotton 
of various kinds, indigo, tobacco and coffee, are also 
raised in considerable quantities. Iron-ore is abun- 
dant, and carbonate of magnesia is found in some 
parts. Calico, and iron and steel ware are the chief 
articles of manufacture. The steel manufactured 
in this district is of remarkable excellence, thong! 
produced apparently by the rudest processes. T 


| trade consists chiefly in grain, iron, silk, pepper, oil 


seeds, ghee, areca, tamarinds, turmeric, and cloth, 
The inhabitants, about 1,000,000 in number, are of 
the Vellaler caste, and employ themselves chiefly in 
agriculture. The land revenue amounts to £] 95,000, 
The chief town, of the same name, is 114 m. ESE of 
Seringapatam. 

SALEMBRIA, or Satympria, a river of Turkey 
in Thessaly, which has its source in 
Mount Zikos, near the junction of the frontiers of 


Albania snd Macedonia, and abont 7 m. NW of 


Malnikassi- flows SSE under the name of Cachia, to- 


‘verses the vale of Tempe, and after a total course of 
about, 1'20 m., throws itself into the gulf of Saloni 
af Karili, 6 m. 8 of Platamona, and 10 m. NW 
Kossovo. Its principal affluents are the Fanari 
and Sataldge on the r., and the Saranta on the 1. 
It becomes navigable about mid course. This river 


is noted for the transparency of its waters. It ig 


the Peneus of the ancients. 
SALEMI, a town of Sicily, in the prov. of Tra- 
pani, 16 m. NEof Mazzara. Itisa large but poorly 
uilt place, with some slight fortifications. The 
pop. of the district has been estimated at 8,000. 
ALENCHE. See Sannancnes. _ fF? 
SALENEY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Cine scan sd ie. eee: Pop. 690. 
SALENGHE, a town of ntinental tal Sardinia, in 
the prov. and 7 m. E of Pinerola, Pop. 3,900. 
SALENGORE. See Sacancor. 
SALERANO, a village of Austrian sae m. W 
of Lodi, on the r. bank of the Lambro. Pop. 1,000. 
SALERNES, a village of France, in the dep, of 
Var, 15 m. NNE of Brignolle, at the confiuence of 


| the Braque and the Bresque. Pop. 2,600. Tt has a 


traffic in wine, oil, silk, and figs. 

SALERNO, a port of Naples, the capital of the 
prov. of Principato-Citra, situated at the N extre- 
mity of a gulf of the same name, in N lat. 40° 44°, 
E long. 14° 46, in a plain surrounded by hil 

lothed with cultivation. Its streets are narrow an¢ 







eens forms a pleasant promenade. _ The 
and the gov s palace are the principal : 
but neither is a very imposing structure. The 
chee hes and convents are numerous but unimpor- i 
tant. The university of S., an ancient and once {| 
celebrated seminary of learning, is now chiefly 















.as a school of medicine. The port is well 

sheltered, but shallow. Pop. of canton and town in 

‘ 1850, 18,892.—The gulf of 8., the Pestanus sinus of 
the Romans, lies between the parallels of 40° 14, 
and 40°44’ N. Its entrance is between Point Campa 
nella on the NW, and Point Licosa on the SE. The 
principal streams which flow into it are the Sele 
and the Tusciano. 

SALERS, a town of France, in the dep. of Can- 
tal, 15 m. N of Aurillac, on the r. bank of the Ma- 
rone. It has some trade in cattle, cheese, and 
other agricultural produce. : 

SALETTO, a village of Austrian Italy, in the 

prov. and 21 m. SW of Padua. Pop. 2,040. 

SALEYER. See SaLaver. 

SALFORD, a borough and chars in the p. of 
Manchester, co. of Lancaster, on the W bank of the 
Irwell, adjoining the city of MAncHESTER. Bee 
that article—Also a parish of Oxfordshire, 2 m. 
WNW of Chipping-Norton. Area 1,670 acres. Ep 

in 1831, 341; m 1851, 372.—Also a parish of Bed- 
fordshire, 4 m. NNW of Wiburn. Area 900 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 340; in 1851, 309. : 

ALFORD-PRIORS, a parish in Warwickshire, 

4m. SSW of Alcester. Area 4,730. Pop. in 1831, 
899; in 1851, 862. , 

SALGADO, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, which descends from the E flank of 
the Serra-de-San-Domingos; and running E, after 
a course of 72 m., flows into the San-Francisco, 
on the 1. bank, near a town of the same name.— 
Also a river of the prov. of Ceara, which rises in the 
district of Bom-Jardun, and flows N to the Ja- 
Buaribe, which it enters on the r, bank, a little be- 
low the village of Ico. 

SALGHYR, a river of Russia, in the Crimea, 
which rises to the SE of Simferopol, and flows in a 
NE course of 120 m. to the Swash. Its principal 
affluents are the Burultsha and the Karasu. It has 
little water in its bed, except after the melting of 
the snows. 

_ SALHIEH, or-Saanten, a town of Lower Egypt, 
66 m. NE of Cairo, to the E of the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, and § of Lake Menzaleh, forming the 
key of Egypt on the side of Syria. It has a pop. of 





about 6,000. Around it are numerous mounds and | 


other remains of ancient cities. 

SALHOUSE, a parish in Norfolk, 54 m. NE of 
Norwich. Area 2,060 acres. Pop. in 1851, 691. 

SALIAN, a district, town, and port of Russia in 
Asia, in the prov. and khanate of Shirvan, in the E 
part of the delta of the Kur, on the principal arm of 
that river, and near its entrance into the Caspian. 
It is noted for its sturgeon fisheries. 


-SALIANAH, a district and town of Hindostan, in 


Sep. near the frontier of the prov. of Oude, and 120 
m. NW of Lucknow, on a mountain. The houses, 


with the ea ya of that of the chief, which is of | 


brick, are mud-built. 
SALIBABU, Saumaso, or TuLour, a group of 


islands of the Asiatic archipelago, between the | 


Philippine and Molucca islands, and in 4° N lat. 
and 126° 50° Elong. It consists of three large is- 
lands, viz. Karkaling or Tulour, the largest and 
most northern of the group, Salibabu and Kabrnang; 
and ten smaller islands. Salibabu, which lies to 
the S of Tulour, and is separated by a channel about 
1 m. in breadth, is 18 m. in lencth, from NW to 
SE, and 6 in breadth. It, in common with the 
other islands of the group, is well cultivated, and 
produces rice and potatoes in great abundance, and 
|; pastures large numbers of goats and pigs. It con- 
'{) tains 12 villages, of which the united pop. is esti- 
mated at about 3,000. The mhabitants of 8. are of 
the Malay colour, with long hair,‘and have for arms 
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swords, lances, daggers, and targets. They have 
frequent warfare wit the inhabitants of Kabruang, 
and the kolanos or chiefs exercise absolute power 
over their liberty, and for the slightest offence con- 
sign them to slavery. A considerable trade is car- 
ried on with the ships which touch at these islands, 
in bartering provisions for calicoes, red handker- 
chiefs, cutlery, and fire-arms. : 

SALICE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Terra- 
d@’Otranto, 18 m. § of Brindisi, and 12 m. W of 
Lecce. Pop. 1,800. 

SALICETTO, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. 
and 17 m. NNE of Mondovi, near the r. bank of the 
Bermuda. Pop. 3,000. ' 

SALIES-D'ARBAS, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Upper Garonne, 
and arrond. of St.Gaudens. The cant. comprises 20 
‘com. Pop. in 1831, 13,075; in 1846, 14,140. The 
town is 14 m. E of Gaudens, near the |. bank of the 
Salat. Pop. 790. It has manufactories of woollen 
fabrics and earthenware, and a saline spring, the 
salt of which forms an important object de. 

SALIES-DE-BEARN, or Sa.ures, a canton, com- 
mune, ang-town of France, in the dep. of the Lower 


prises 14 com. Pop. in 1831, 16,465; in 1846, 
15,396. ‘The town is 18 m. W of Orthez, on a river 
of the same name, an affluent of the Gave-d’Oleron. 
Pop. in 1846, 7,310. It has several saline springs, 
the salt of which forms an important object of 
trade. It is also noted for its hams. 

SALIGNAC, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of Dordogne, and arrond. of Sarlat. The 
‘eant. comprises 9 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,191; in 
1846, 8,719. The village is 9 m. NE of Sarlat, on 
a mountain. Its trade consists chiefly in truffles 
and coal.—Also a village in the ie of the Gironde, 
cant. and 4m. ENE of St. Andre-de-Cubzac, on the 
slope of a hill, on the 1. bank of the Virvei. Pop. 1,028. 

SALIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Allier, cant. and 5 m. SE of Dompierre, in a woody 
locality, on the l. bank of the Roudon. 

_SALIKI-SERAI, a town of the Punjab, near the 
E bank of the Indus, on the road through the Dub 
‘Pass to Cashmere. It has a large and well-stocked 


SALINA, or Sarr, an island of the Tyrrhenian 
sea, in the Lipari group, near the N coast of Sicily, 
‘to the NW of Great Lipari island, from which it is 
separated by a channel, 3 m.in width. Its NW 
| pou is in N lat. 38° 35’ 30", and E long. 14° 48° 20°, 
It is 6 m. in length from E to W, and 5 m. im me- 
dium breadth, and is of voleanic origin. Its prin- 
cipal summits are Monte-Virgine in the N, and 
Monte 


extensive lagune, from which it derives its name. 
Its chief uctions are oil and fruit. Pop. 4,000. 
It is the Didigma of the ancients. | i. 

SALINA, a township and village of Onondaga 
co., in the state of New York, U. &., 133 m. WNW 
of Albany. The township is watered by several 
small streams flowing into Onondaga lake, which 
bounds it on the W, and contains the richest and 
most extensive salt springs in the states, yielding 
a bushel of pure salt from every 40 gallons of wa- 
ter, and producing in 1840, 2,622,305 bushels ; 


are the property of the state of New York; 
water is forced up by hydraulic engines into a large 
reservoir, whence Syracuse, Salina, Live 

other villages, are supplied by means OF pi} 


| Oswego canal, 2.m. N of Syracuse. Pop. of town 
or: in 1850, 2,142. a 4 a = | - 
ALINAS, a river of New Mexi¢o, f 












Salvatore in the S. On the SE coast is an | 
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Pyrenees, and arrond. of Orthez. ‘The cant. com- — | 





Pop. 1,32. | 


and in 1850, 2,175,711 bushels of salt. The page | 
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easterly course, up the river, the 


‘ with an occasional stone axe or hoe. The 


On reaching the 
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of the pencine head streams of the Gila, which it 
eae ut 10 m. below the Coco-Maricopa villages, 
ts water is not salt, as one would infor from its 





name, but perfectly sweet and pure, and the river at | 
int of confluence with the Gila is more than’ 


its 
double its size. Mr. Bartlett and his exploring 
party in 1852, saw many traces of the country 
though which this river flows having been in some 
distant age settled and cultivated. Pursuing an 
saw several 
‘singular piles of rocks with fantastic tops, appear- 
ing like works of art: for some time,” says Mr. B., 
‘we all imagined that these rocks were the ruined 
buildings of which we were ir search—the ‘ houses 
of Montezuma,’ as our Indian friends called them. 
Passing over the edge of a mountain, at the base 
of which the river ran, we came to a wide and open 
plain, stretching some 25 or 30 m. E and 8 En- 
tering this we attempted to cross the bottom, which 
was so thickly overgrown with weeds and brushes 
that we could not penetrate it: we tried in vain to 
get through, but finding ourselves scattered, and 
fearing we should lose sight of each other, retraced 
our steps along the margin of the hill, until we 
| d the jungle. The bottom was now more open, 
and 5 or 6 m. brought us to the plateau. On our 
way we saw many traces of ancient irrigating ca- 
nals; but on reaching the plateau we found remains 
of buildings, all however in shapeless heaps; not an 
erect wall could be seen. A little mound, conical 


or oblong, designated the character of the building. 
| along both banks of the Sao-Francisco into the prov, 


In many places I traced long lines of fallen walls, 
and in eae depresaith : $s which the soil had 
been removed to make the adobe. On the plain, in 
every direction, we found an immense quantity of 
broken pottery, metate stones for grinding corn, 
und 
was strewn with broken pottery for miles. It was 
seed painted in a variety of geometric figures; 
the predominant colours were red, black and white. 
The quality of the ware was very fine, more so 
than that made by the Pinos. I noticed, too, that 
‘much of it was peep in the inside, while at the 
present time all the pottery of the Indians and Mexi- 
‘cans is painted on the outside. As it was now grow- 
ing very warm, we left the plateau and struck off 
for the §., encamping beneath some tall cotton 
woods, where we prepared and partook of a late 
breakfast. At five in the afternoon, the heat being 
less, I crept from beneath my shelter of willows, 


where I had spent several hours, and accom 


lateau in advance of the party. A ride of a mile 
brought us to the table-land, when we made for a 
large mound or heap which arose from the plain. 
In crossing the bottom we passed many irrigating 
canals; and along the base of the plateau was one 
from 15 to 20 ft. wide, and from 4 to 5 ft. deep, 
formed by cutting down the bank—a very easy mode 
of making a canal, and much more substantial than 
if carried across the bottom. From the course of 


this canal, as far as I could trace it by the line of 


the plateau, it must have extended many miles. 
] eat pile I found it to be the re- 
mains of an ado 
length by 60 to 80 ft. wide, its sides facing the car- 
dinal points. Portions of the wall were only visible 
4n two places, one near the summit at the south end, 


_where, from the height of the pile, it must have ori- 
_ ginally been three or four stories high, and the other 


at the northern extremity on the western side. 
‘These remains just projected above the mass of rub- 
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r plate Webb, mounted my mule, and left for the 


edifice from 200 to 225 ft, in4 





walls. With the exception of 
is,-all had crumbled into its original 
ming rounded heaps of various heights | 
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and dimensions, and worn into deep gullies by the 
rain.” 

SALINAS, or Boranos, a port of Costa-Rica, on 
the Pacific, between the parallels of 11° and 11° 6’ N, 
and the meridians of 85° 36’ and 85° 42’, immediately 
to the § of the boundary line with Nicaragua, and 


| about 12 m. distant from the 8 coast of the lake of 
| Nicaragua. The salt-lagunes which border the low | 
| coast. here give name to the 


port. The coast rises 
slowly for 6,600 yds. from the shores of the Pacific 
to the summit level of the isthmus, which, accord- 
ing to M. Oersted’s report, does not exceed 270 ft. 
above the level of the Pacific. This inconsiderable 
height has a length of 1,200 yds., whence it slowly 
descends towards the Sapoa which flows N into the 
Lake of Nicaragua. The Sapoa is siren y Derieaae 
for the distance of a league from the lake; by cut- 
ting a canal 2? leagues along its course, and thence 
through the low level or sloping country of 2} 
leagues further, and thence cutting across the di- 
viding ridge, 5,000 yds. of light, and 1,200 yds. of 
deeper excavation, the canal might be 


opened into 
| the Pacific at the port of 5., by a small further ex- 


cavation and a few locks. 

SALINAS, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, near the coast, and a little to the NE of Cintra. 
Indian pilates may be obtained here for the ascent 
of the Rio-dos-Tocantines as far as Belem.—Also a 
district of the prov. of Mato-Grosso, at the foot of 
the Serra-Parecis, in the parallel of 15° 8.—Also a - 
district in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, stretching 


of Bahia. It yields a large quantity of salt which 
is sent to Barra-das-Velhas, whence it is extensively 
exported.—Also a lake in the prov. of Goyaz, in the 
vicinity of the rivers Claro and Araguaia. It is 
reported to yield pearls.—Also a river of the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, which joins the Jequetinhonha, 
on the |. bank, 10 m. above the junction of the Rio- 
da-Volaria. 

SALINAS, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Gui- . 

uzcoa and partido of Ve . 38 m. SW of San 

bastian, 10 m. NNE of Vitoria, on a mountain. 
Pop. 816. It is one of the most elevated places in 
the prov., and in winter is cold anddamp. It has 


| the remains of walls, and in the middle of a square 


is a fountain of excellent water, but it is ill-built, 


|and derives its only importance from the adjacent 


saline springs, the produce of which amounts an- 
nually to 9,000 fanegas of salt. 
SALINAS (Care), a headland of the island of 


| Majorca, in the Spanish prov. of Baleares. It forms 


the § point of the island, and is in N lat. 39° 
15° 45". 
SALINAS (as), a town of the ish prov. of 
Baleares, in the 8 part of the island of Ibiza, and 
partido of Manacor. Pop. 900. Itderives its name 
rom its extensive salt-works. — 
SALINAS-D’ALMEIDA, a district on the fron- 
tiers of the Brazilian prov. of Mato-Grosso, and the 
republic of Bolivia, 16 m, SE of the Rio-Jaurnu, in 
about § Jat. 16° 20’. Its neutrality has been secured 
by special treaty. 
SALINAS DE-ANANA, or Awawa, a judicial 
rtido and town of Spain, in the prov. of Alava. 
‘The partido comprises 113 pueblos. The town is 
18 m. WSW of Vitoria amid mountains. J 
1,078. It has 2 churches, a convent, an hospital, 
and a Latin school, The adjacent salt-works from 
which it derives its name produce annually 60,000 
fanegas of salt. ms 
SALINAS-DE-CEREMENO, a tract 15 m. 5 of 
Iquique, in Peru, which is covered with a friable ~ 


| sionally taken to Chili. The salt occurs in m 
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and crystalline salt, of which shiploads are occa- {| 
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from an eighth of an inch to 2 ft. thick, a little be- | 


low the purinoeaeee free from earthy matter.—Bol- 
SALINAS-DE-RIO-PISUERGA, a town of Spam, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 69 m. N of Palencia, 
and partido of Cervera-de-Rio-Pisuerga, on a plateau, 
near the 1. bank of the Pisuerga, which is here 
crossed by a stone bridge. P 
tle now in ruins, and a fine church, and possesses 
manufactories of linen, and extensive fisheries. 
SALINAS-DE-ROSIO, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 47 m. NNE of Burgos, 
rtido and 9m. ENE of Villarcayo, at the foot of a 
bill. Pop. 230. : : 
SALINE, a vate and village in the extreme W 
of Fifeshire. Pop. in 1851, 1,139; in 1851, 1,792. 
SALINE, a central county of Arkansas, U. 5. 
Area 850 sq. m. It is skirted-by the Saline river 
on its SW border. Its cap. is Benton. Pop, in 
1940, 2,061; in 1850, 8,901.—Also a co, in the 8 of 
Illinois, drained by the South and Middle fork of 
Saline creek. Area 878 sq.m. Its cap. is Raleigh. 
Pop. in 1850, 5,588.—Also a co. of Missouri, drained 
by La Mine river. Area 727s8q.m, Pop. in 1850, 
8,843. Its cap. is Marshall.—A 1 
are of Washtenaw co.. in Michigan, 55 m. SE 
of Lansing, drained by Raison river. Pop. in 1840, 
1,390; im 1850, 1,631.—Also a v. of Rolls co., in 
Wisconsin, 75 m. N by E of Jefferson.—Also a town- 
ship of Sevier co., in Arkansas. Pop. in 1840, 354, 
—Also a township of Hempstead co., in Arkansas. 


Pop. 1,192.—Also a v. of Bienville p., in Louisiana, | 


165 m. NW of Baton-Rouge. 

SALINE, ariver of Missouri, U. 8., which rises 
in 
it joins on the SE corner of St. Genevieve co.—Also 
a river of Louisiana, which rises in Claiborne p., 
and flows by a SW course of 50 m, into Black lake 
river, 8 m. NE of Natchitoches.—Also a.river of 
Illinois, which joins the Equality river, and, flowing 


SE, enters the Ohio, 10 m, below Shawneetown. ' 


It is ‘a navigable stream, and has the great Salines 
on its banks, about 2 m. 8 of Equali 

SALINELLA, a villag 
Catania,-at the foot of 
and sulphureous springs. : 

SALINELLES, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Gard, cant. and 2m. NNW of Sommieres, on 
the r. bank of the Vidourle. Pop. 400. It has beds 
of fuller’s earth. 

SALINELLO, a river of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, and district of frauinh. It has its 
source near Macchia-del-Conte; passes Civitella, and 
after a course in a generally E direction of 30 m., 


throws itself into the Adriatic, 3 m. N of Giulia-| 


nuova. 


SALINES (Porte ves), a headland of the island | 
of Martinique, Little Antilles, in N lat. 14° 23° 30", 


and W long. 60° 55° 20". It forms the 8 extrémity 
of the island. Extending to the NW is a bay, and 
to the 8 isa group of small islands of the same 


name. ) 
SALINES DE L’EST (Cana pes), a canal of 
‘rance, which commences in the dep. of the 
Meurthe, at Dieuze; runs NE into the dep. of the 
Moselle, and terminates at Sarralbe, on the Sarre. 
It has a total length of 44,000 metres. 
SALINEVILLE, ‘@ ‘township of Columbiana co., 
in Ohio, U. 8., 121 m. ENE of Dalatisban: Pop. 237. 


. B57.- It has a cas- | 


Perry co., and flows N to the Mississippi, which | 


of Sicily, in the prov. of 
ount Etna. It has saline | 
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SALINILLAS-DE-BURADON, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Alava and partido of Sali 3 
Anana, near the 1. bank of the Ebro. Pop. 500. It 


| has an hospital, and possesses extensive salt-works, 


mines of iron, and quarries of marble and free-stone, 

SALINO, a river of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra and district of Civita-de-Penne. It 
has its source near Bacucco, runs in a seating E 
direction, and after a course of 36 m., throws itself 
into the Adriatic, 5 m,. NW of Pescara. 


SALINE, a canton, commune, and town of Franee, , 


in the dep, of the Jura and arrond. of Poligny.—The 
cant. comprises 24 coms. Pop. in 1831, 13,257; in 
1846, 13,624.—The town is 11 m. NE of Poligny, 
in a narrow valley of the Jura chain, at an alt. of 
339 yds, above sea-level, on the r. bank of the Fu- 
rieuse, which is here crossed by four wooden paler 
Pop. in 1846, 7,178. It is enclosed by walls, and is 


‘commanded by two forts, St. Andre on the W,on 


the l. bank of the river; and Belen on the E. Itis 
approached by two suburbs, and has a communal 


college, a public library, an alms-house, and a} 


prison. Since 1825, when it was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire, this town has been rebuilt on a fine 


-a township and | plan. The principal street which runs its entire 


length, is. spacious and built with perfect regularity; 
and the public squares are adorned with fountains 


| and lined with good houses. It has numerous forges, 


extensive salt-works, manufactories of earthenware, 
a paper-mill, tanneries, &c. The environs afford 
excellent wine, and have quarries of gypsum and 
marble. The trade consists chiefly in brandy, 
honey, wax, gypsum, and wood. The salt-springs 
of this locality were noted in remote antiquity. 
The walls of the town were built in 1411, by John 
duke of Burgundy, and it sustained sieges by the 
French in 1477, 1595, 1636, and 1668. ‘ 

SALIS, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov.of 
Livonia and district of Riga, which has its source m 
a small lake, 18 m. W of Volmar; runs N; tra- 


verses Lake Burtnek; turns W, and after a course i 


of 120 m., throws itself into the gulf of Livonia, 
near a village af the same name, and 48 m. Sof 
Pernau. On its banks are several curious grottees, 


noted in the ancient traditions of the country. See 

also San. | ae 
SALISBURG, a village of Russia in ps er | 

| the sa 

on the r. bank of the Salis. It formerly hadacastle.- || — 

| In its vicinity, on a height, is an ancient fortress. 


v. of Livonia, district and 78 m. NNE of ki 


SALISBURY, a chapelry in the p. of Blackburn, 


co.-palatine of Lancaster, 44 m. N of Blackburn, on ~}| 


a branch of the Ribble. . “ 
SALISBURY, or New Sarum, a city in the hund. 


of Underditch, co. of Wilts, 82 m. SW by W of ©} 


London, and 34 m. SE of Bath, in a valley andoc- | 


eupying a neck of land formed by the 
the es with the Upper Avon. It isa pleasantl 
situated and symmetrically planned city. The 
Principal streets are lel, and crossed at right 
angles by others, forming towards the rear of the 
houses, quadrangular ‘ chequers,’ laid out as gardens, 
while the river Avon is conducted through the 
streets, in open channels or canals, crossed by brid- 


ges ‘so numerous that 8. is said to have more of them — 


than any other city in E . The pe 
stream ‘of the Avon also, ie W, is crossed 


uence of =} 
y th 


two stone-bridges connecting the city with the sub- 3) 


urban village of Fisherton-Anger, and, on the 8, by 
h East Haraham. Some 




















SALING (Great), a parish in Essex, 44 m. NW | another connecting it with East | . Some 
by W of Braintree. Area 1,651 acres. Pop. 336. | of the houses exhibit curious specimens of ancient 
SALINILLAS, a viliaie of Spain, in Old Castile, | domestic architecture, with gable-ends of timber 
in the prov. and 21 m. NE of Burgos, partido and 5 | work and plaster. The market-place is a spacious j/ 
‘m. WSW of Bribiesca, finely situated on a height. | open area near the centre of the city. The comme! jj 
\ Pop. 130. It has a saline spring. and session-house, at the SE corner of the mark bet f ES 
q J é .7 
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place, is a conspicuous edifice of white brick, with 
rustic stone-quoins and cornices, and a Doric portico. 
The Poultry-cross, also in the market-place, is a 


sup ‘illars,. Other public buildings are 
the theatre, the assembly, and concert rooms, the 
infirmary, the county-j il, and the cathedral. The 
latter is a splendid edifice: one of the purest and 


noblest specimens in England of the early Gothic 


or pointed style of architecture. Jt is built in the 


form of a double cross, with an enriched tower and | 


aay spire, rising from the intersection of the nave 
and larger transepts to the height of 404 ft. from 
the pavement, being the highest in England. This 
tower is supported on four pillars, some of which 
have much swerved from the perpendicular. The 
close of the cathedral, which is separated from the 
city on one side by a lofty wall, comprises an area 


of nearly a 4 sq. m., and besides the cathedral, the | 


bishop’s palace, and the residences of the canons, 


rebendaries, and-others connected with the cathe-. 


ral, contains also some houses inhabited by private 
individuals. The bishop's palace, which stands near 
the SE corner of the cathedral, is a large irregular 
edifice, in various and discordant styles of architec- 


ture.—The parl.-borongh comprises the liberty of 


the close, and parts of Milford and Fisherton-Anger 
parishes. The city returns 2 members to parlia- 
ment. The number of electors registered, in 1837, 
was 707; in 1848, 701. Pop. of parl. borough in 
1851, 11,657. 5. is a polling-place, and the princi- 
place of election, for the 5 division of the co.— 

fhe income of the borough in 1833, was estimated 
at £372: in 1840, at £1,426.—The woollen manu- 
facture was formerly carried on here on a very ex- 
tensive scale, Salisbury flannel being calehiouten: but 
this branch of manufacture is now almost extinct. 


Cutlery also used to be an important, and indeed the | 


principal, branch of manufacture; but this also has 
gradually declined, and even the home 
factory was established some years ago, and, about 
15 men and 20 women are sespies 
hair-cloth. The trade is chiefly con 

ply of the city and its immediate vicinity. 


Diocese and See] The diocese of 3. was originally founded in 
704, bv Ina the Saxon, who took from the dio, of Winchester the 
cos. of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, and estab- 
lished them as a new diocese, the see of which he seated at Sher- 
borne in Dorsetshire. In 905, three new bishoprics were taken 
out of that of Sherborne, and soon after the see of the latter was 
transferred to Wilton, in Wilts, whence it was afterwards re- 
moved to Old Sarum, or the ancient Salisbury, which Malmes- 
bury describes as more properly a castle than a city, being sit- 
uated on a hill in the vicinity of the site of New Sarum, and en- 


{i} compassed with a large wall. The number of benefices in the | 
;  dio., returned to the commissioners in 1831, was 398, besides 11 


not returned. The average gross yearly income of incumbents 


in the $98 returned benefices, was £337. The dio. of 5. now con- 


|} sists of the whole of the eos. of Dorset and Wilts, except the two 


déeaneries of Reading and Wallingford, situated in the N and 
NW part of the latter co. ‘The average gross yearly income of 
the see, for 3 veara ending 31st December, 1831, was £4,145: nett 
income £3,939. ‘The average nett income of the dean and chap- 
ter of the cathedral, as a corporation aggregate, during the 3 
years ending 1831, was £3,799; the corporation consisting of a 


SALISBURY, an island in Hudson’s strait, about | 


30 m. in len from NW to SE, and 10 m. in 
I point is in N lat. 63° 27°. ; 
SALISBURY, a township of Merrimac co., in 
the state of New Hampshire, U..'8., 16m. NNW of 
Concord. It-has a diversified surface, hounded on 
the E by Merrimac river, and drained by Blackwa- 
ter river. In the NW is a portion of Kearsarge 
mountain. Pop. in 1840, 1,329; i 1850, 1,228.— 
Also a township of Addison coi, in the state of Ver- 
Ww, Montpellier, bannded on the W by 
i watered by Middleburg river and 








curious ete nga: iy building, with a conical roof 
pi 


| Litchfi 
of Hartford, bounded on the N by Connecticut river, 


'the Ohio. Pop. in 1850, 4,546.—Also a vil of 


supply is 
TK silk 
. out | York, U. 8. 
in weaving | 
ned to the sup- | 


lof 35 to 40 m- Lar 





in the Khalkhas territory, 26 m. § of Unga. 





Lake Dunmore. It is intersected by the Rutland 
and Burlington railway. Pop. in 1840, 942; in 
1850, 1,027,—Also a township of Essex co., in the 


| state of Massachusetts, 36 m. N by E of Boston, 


bounded on the N by the state line, on the E by the 
Atlantic, on the “A the Menten and W by 


| Powow river, and drained by several small streams. 


It is hilly except towards the beach. Pop. in 1840, 
2,739; in 1850, 3,100. It has two villages, one of 
which is situated at the junction of the Eastern and 
eran Branch railways.—Also a township of 

eld co., in the state of Connecticut, 53 m. W 


on the E by the Housatonic river, and on the W by 
New York, and watered by Salmon river. Pop. in 
1840, 2,561; in 1850, 3,103. It has a village oF the 
same name on Salmon river.—Also a township of 
Herkimer co., in the state of New York, 73 m. W. 

of Albany. It has a hilly surface, drained by East 
Canada creek and tributaries of West Canada creek. 
It has an extensive bed of iron-ore. The soil is 
chiefly sand and clay loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,859; 
in 1850, 2,035. It has a village of the same name, 
with about 250 inhabitants.—Also a township of 
Lancaster co.,in the state of Pennsylvania, 16 m. 
E of Lancaster. It has an undulating surface, and 
is drained by Picquea creek. The soil is chiefly 
calcareous loam. Pop. in 1840, 3,959.—Also a town- 
pay Lehigh co., in the same state. Pop. 1,438. 
—Also a village of Somerset co., in the state of 
Maryland, 95 m. SSE of Annapolis, on the E side of 
Wicomico river, Pop, 250.—Also a village of Row- 
an co., in the state of North Carolina, on a branch 
of Yadkin river, and 108 m. W of Raleigh. Pop. 
700.—Also a township of Meeg’s co., in the state of 
Ohio, 98 m. SW of Columbus, bounded on the 8 by 


Sangamon co., in the state of Illinois, 10 m. NW of 
Springfield, on a small branch of Sangamon river. 
SALISBURY - MILLS, a village of Blooming 
Grove township, Orange co., in the state of New 
| . in 1850, 75. 
SALISBURY-PLAIN, an extensive chalk tract, 
running across the co. of Wilts, from E to W, past 
Amesbury and to the N of Salisbury, with a tract of 
downs on the § of that city. In th 


e ancient signi- 
fication of the name, the country round Salisbury in 
general was included, comprehending both the tracts 
above-named, and extending eastward into Hamp- 
shire, and westward into Dorsetshire, a length from 
E to W of 50 m., and from N to 5, in some places, 
portions of this ART are 


still unenclosed, and occupied entirely as s 


walks, but much of it is also under tillage, and - 


several populous villages are scattered over it. The 
soil is naturally fertile, producing even in its wild 
state the finest grasses, and affording for sheep the 
most nutritious pasturage. In the dreariest —s 
this plain, about 6 m. N of Salisbury, stands - 
HENGE: which see. 


SALIVACOM, a town of Hindostan, 46 m. SW - 


of Madras, in the Carnatic. 

SALIVES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Cote-d'Or, cant. and 7 m. 8SW of Granéey-le-Cha- 
teau. aS 600, wa. 

SALKELD (Great), a parish in Cumberland, 3 
ald, on the Eden. Area 3,724 


m. SSW of Kirk-Oswald, 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 447; in 1851, 497. 
SALKELD (Lirrte), a township in the p. of 

Addingham, Cumberland, 3 m. SSE of Kirk-Oswald, 

on the E bank of the Eden. ae 
SALKEN, a village of Hun gary, in the 

Honth, $0 m. 8 of Bath, near the r. of the I 

SALKITU, a very lofty mountain of 
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SALL, a parish in Norfolk, 13 m. NW by N of | which here breaks forth from calcareous rock, form- 
Norwich, watered by a branch of the Wensum. | ing a fine cascade. There are some curious stalac- 
Area 1,802 acres. Pop. in 1831, 298; in 1851, 252. | tite caves in the vicinity. 

SALLA, a village of Styria, in the circle and 24) SALLES-LAVAUGUYON (Les), a village of 
m. W of Gritz, in a narrow valley at the foot France, in the dep. of the Upper Vienne, cant. and 
Mount Grossing. | 9m. SW of Rochechouart, at the foot of a monun- 

SALLAGHA, a town of Upper Guinea, on the | tain, near the r. bank of the Tardouére. Pop. 758, 
Gold coast, 210 m. NE of Coomassie, the cap. of the | It has several fineries. | | 
state of Inta. SALLES-SUR-LE-LERS, a canton, commune, 

SALLANCHES, a town of Savoy, in the prov. | and town of France, in the dep. of the Aude, and 
of Faucigny, 15 m. SE of Bonneville, on a small | arrond. of Castlenaudary. The cant. comprises 14 
stream of the same name, which flows intothe Arve. | com. Pop. in 1831, 5,399; in 1846, 5,793. The 
Pop. 1,500. It has a trade in cattle, butter, and | town is 10m. WSW of Castlenaudary, on the 1. bank 
cheese. It was greatly devastated by fire in 1840. 

SALLARTAIN, a village of France, in the dep. 
of La Vendee, cant. and 4m. W of Challans. Pop. 
2,100. 

SALLE’. See Saree. 

SALLE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Abruz- 
zo-Citra, 18 m. SW of Chieti. Pop.1,100. Silk- 
worms are largely reared here and in the vicinity. 

SALLE (La), village of France, in the dep. of 
Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 5 m. WNW of Vihiers. 
Pop. -1,100.—Also a Moles in the dep. of Hautes- 
Alpes, cant. and 4m. SE of Monestier, on the l. bank 
of the Guisane. Pop. 1,300.—Also a village in the 
dep. of Gard, 12 m. ENE of Vigan, in a fine er 
in the midst of the Cevennes, and on the L banl 
of the Salindrese. Pop. 2,100.—Also an ancient 
village of Piedmont, 12 m. W of Aosta, on the 1. 
bank of the Dora-Baltea. Pop. 2,200. 

SALLE'DE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 4 m. E of Vic-le-Comte. 
Pop. 1,200. 

BALLENOVE, a village of Savoy, 12 m. NW of 
Aunecy, near the confluence of the Usses and Pe- 
tite-Usses. 

SALLENT, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 54 
m. N of Huesca, in the valley of Tena, to the SE of 
the Pic-du-Midi, and at the confluence of the Gal- 
lejo and the Agalampeda. Pop. 660. In the vi- 
¢inity are lead and coal mines. f 

SALLES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aude, 30 m. W of Carcassonne, on the 1. bank of the 
Lers-Mort. Pop. 1,060.—Also a village in the dep. 
of Charente, 6 m. 8. of Cognac, near the r. bank of 
the Né. Pop. 750. Also a village in the dep. of 
Drome, cant. and 3 m. NNE of Grignan, near the 
r. bank of the Berre. Pop. 500.—Also a village in 
the dep. of Haute-Garonne, 3 m. NNE of Bagneres- 
de-Luchon, on the r. bank of the Pique.—Also a 
village in the dep. of Tarn, 3 m. W of Monestier, 
on an affluent of the Aveyron. 

SALLES (Les), a village of France, in the dep. 
_ Loire, cant. and 3 m. NNE of Noiretable. Pop. 


SALLES-COMTAUX, or Saties-ta-Source, a 
commune and town of France, in the dep. of the | 
Aveyron, cant. and 4 m. SE of Marcillac, in a pic- 
turesque valley. Pop. in 1846, 2,820. It hasa fine 
castle, and derives its name from an adjacent spring 


and cascade. aa 
SALLES RBATIES, a village of France, in 
the dep. obithe Aveyron, cant. rad 7 m. SSW of 
Asprieres, on the Diége, a small affluent of the Lot. 
Pop. 459. Coal is wrought in the environs. 
ALLES-CURAN, acanton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Aveyron, and arrond. 
of Milhau. The cant. comprises 2com. Pop. in 
1831, 3,888; in 1846, 4,359. The town is 17 m. SE 
_ epBodes, at the foot of a mountain. Pop. in 1846, 
SALLES-LA-SOURCE, a village of France, in 
the dep of Aveyron, cant. and 4 m. 8S of Marcil- 
lac. It takes its name from a very abundant spring 


com. 1,083. 
SALLETTES, a village of France, in the Haute- 
Loire, cant. and 4 m. 8 of Monastier, on the r. bank 
of the Loire. Pop. 2,000. ; 
SALLIER, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Aurungabad, district of Baglana, near the r. bank 
of the Mussom, and 34 m. NW of Shandur. 
_SALLING-HEAD, a promontory of Denmark, on 
the Sleswick coast of the Little Belt, forming the 
| W extremity of Venning bay. 
SALLINS, a village in co. Kildare, on the Grand 
canal, 2m. Nof Naas. Pop.in 1841,392. 
SALLUM, a port of Barba , in the territory of 
Barcah, in N lat. 31° 33’, E long. 23° 12”. . 
SALLYBROOK, a village in the p. of Rath- 
cooney, co. Cork. Pop. in 1841, 450. 
SALLYGAP, an alpine defile at the junction 
point of the parishes of Blessington, Derralossory, 
and Calary, co. Wicklow. It lies at the elevation of 
1,631 ft. above sea-level, and commands a view of 
the heads of Glenavon, and the glen of Kippure. 
SALM, an ancient German principality, which, 





in the 11th cent., became divided under a senior 
and junior branch of the house; the elder taking 
Upper Salm on the E frontiers of Lorraine, and the 
poster Lower Salm in Luxemburg. The elder 
| branch 

became extinct in 1784, and to those of Salm-Salm 
}and Salm-Kyrburg, which are yet in ex’stence. 
The younger branch gave origin in the 17th cent. 
to the two lines of Salm-Reifersheid and Salm-Rei- 
fersheid-Dyk. The mediatized possessions of the 
elder line, atthe beginning of the present cent., 
were the territories of Ahaus, Bocholt, and Anholt; 






mia, Moravia, Wurtemberg, and Prussia. 


and 30 m. SE of Liege, on a stream of he same 
name, an affluent of the Ambléve. Pop. 2,500. 


which rises 6 m. SW of Daun, and flows SSE to 
Klusserath, after a course of 30 m. 

Bas-Rhin, 9 m. ESE of Wissemburg. Pop. 1,527. 
Limburg, 4m. NNE of Ruremonde, on a stream of 


1,175. 

_SALMERON, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
40 m. ESE of Guadalaxara. Pop. 1,750. It has 
numerons oil-mills, and some trade in corn. 


prov. and 42 m. ENE of Guadalax 


of Damascus, 38 m. NE of Homs. | ete 
BALMIEH, a river of Russia, which . descents 
aon i 8 flank of the Obshtshei-syrt, and flows in 
a SSE course to the Sakmara, which it joins @ 
r. bank, 27 m. NE of Orenburg, after a course of 
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of the Lers-Mort. Pop. of cant. in’ 1846, 5,798; of | 


gave rise to the line of Salm-Neuburg, which {| 


SALM (View), a town of Belgium, in the prov. nf 


SALM, or Kuosserataersacn, a river of Prussia, — | 
the Moselle, which it joins on the 1. bank, near — i | 
SALMBACH, a village of France, in the dep. of n | | 
SALMEN, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of {| , 
the same name, an affluent of the Meuse. Pop.. — | 


SALMERONCILLOS, a village of Spain, in the }| 
SALMIEH, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
‘s, a ri 
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those of the junior line were scattered over Bohe- Oe 
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-SALMON, a river of Connecticut, U. §., which | cletian, and was destroyed by the Avars in 639. Its 


rises in Tolland co., and flows into the Connecticut. 
—Also a river of New York, which rises in Lewis 
co., and flows into Mexico bay, an inlet of Lake On- 
tario. It has a pretty harbour at its mouth, 
and is boatable 14 m. to Orwell, where it has a de- 
scent of 107 ft. 

SALMONBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5}. m. 
NE by E of Horncastle. Area 991 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 90; in 1851, 110. 

SALMON-FALL, a village of Strafford co., in 
New Hampshire, U.8., 39 m. SW of Portland, on 


the Boston and Maine railroad. Also a name given | 


to the river Piscataqua, in part of its course above 


the pos falls. 

SALMON-RIVER, a river of New Brunewick, 
which runs into the St. John, in N lat. 47°.—Also 
a river of Canada, which rons into the Pickonaga- 
mis, in N lat. 48° 30’.—Also a river of Oregon, which 
rises in the Rocky mountains, and flows N by W 
into Lewis-fork of the Columbia river — Also a vil- 


lage of Oswego co., in the state of New York, U. 8. |: 


ALMON-RIVER-MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
mountains in Oregon, extending W from the Rocky 
mountains, along the 5 side of Salmon river. 

SALMORAL, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 

30 m. SE of Salamanca, on the r. bank of the Zam- 
plon. Pop. 700. © . 
SALMSHOHE, a mountain of the Noric Alps, in 
in the circle of Salzburg, near the Gross-Glockner, 
in N lat. 47° 2’ 35", It has an alt. above sea-level 
of 8,650 ft. 

SALMUNSTER, a walled town of Hesse-Cassel, 
22 m. SW of Fulda, at the confluence of the Salza 
and Kinzig. Pop. 1,600. It has woollen manu- 

SALO, a town of Austrian Italy, on a bay on the 
W side of the lake of Garda, 14 m. ENE of Brescia, 
near the base of Mount Pennino. 
and has about 5,600 inhabitants, who manufacture 
pt ae thread, and distilled waters. The thread 


is e from lint raised in the Cremonese, and 


is celebrated over all Italy. The environs are pro-— 


ductive in lemons; citrons, vines, and silk. This 
town was the scene of several military operations 
in 1796. The Freneh took it in May; were driven 
out by the Austrians in the end of July; but re- 
covered possession of it again. 
_SALOBRENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
34 m. SSE of Grenada, within 2 m. of the Mediter- 
ranean, with a castle on a rock. Pop. 2,450. Su- 
gar and cotton are raised in the vicinity. ; 
SALODECCIO, a village of the Papal States, in 


} the leg. and 40 m. SE of Forli. 


SALOMBO. See Sotomso. 

SALOMON ISLANDS. See Soromon Istanps. 

SALOMON ISLANDS, a group of eleven islets 
in the Indian ocean, in § lat. 5° 23’, E long. 74° 55°. 
They are dependent on the Mauritius. 


_ SALON, a town of France, in the dep. of Bouches- | 


du-Rhone, 29 m. NW of Marseilles, situated on a 
height, near the canal of Craponne. Pop. in 1836, 
4,446; in 1846, 6,355. Itis to oat, well built, and 
has manufactories of soap, olive-oil, silk twist, and 
hats; and considerable traffic in the produce of the 
neighbouring country, viz. corn, cattle, wool, wax, 
almonds, olives, and silk. 

SALONA, a town of Austrian Dalmatia, on a bay 
‘of the Adriatic, 3 m. NE of Spalatro, at the mouth 
of the Giadro. Though now an insignificant place, 


‘|i itqwas a town of importance in ancient times, hav- 


stus, but 
man co- 


ing been destroyed in the reign of Aug 
rebuilt by Tiberius, who sent thither a 


Tony, and made it the cap. of Illyricum. This rank 


it long held; but it declined after the reign of Dio- 
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princi 









an inlet from the gulf 
is situated in a fertile and cultivated plain, at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, and is fe arc to occupy 
the site of the ancient Amphissa, o ! 

the vestiges are inconsiderable. The modern town 
has no fortifications ; but contains several well-built 
mosques and churches, as well as 

modious baths. 
somemeasure to its situation between the 

town of Zeitun on the E, and the Morea on the W. 
Its chief manufactures are of tobacco, cotton stuffs, 
and yellow leather. 
ject to malaria.—The Skala-di-Salona, or port of the 
town, is a small v., two hours distant from 8. 


parallels of 39° 55’, and 41° 14’. 


It is well-built, | 





ruins are those of an amphitheatre. 
SALONA, a town of Greece, 84 m. WNW of 


Athens, on the Skitza, and near the gulf of Salona, 


"of Corinth. Pop. 4,000. It 


f which, however, 
firme com- 

Its trade is considerable, : ing in 
TaGin g 


The surrounding plain is sub- 


SALONA, a village of Racine co., in Wisconsin, 


U. §., 117 m. ESE of Madison.—Also a v. of Clinton 
co., in Pennsylvania, 63 m. NNW of Harrisburg. 


SALONICA, or Satonrxt, anciently called T'hes- 


salonica, Hallia, and Therma, a sanjak and city of 


Turkey in Europe.—The sanj. lies between the 
| ; - and is bounded © 
y the sanj. of Ghiustendil and the beglik of: Seres 
on the'N; by the sanj. of Gallipoli and the Archi- 
pelago on the E; by the Archipelago and Livadia _ 
on the §; and by the sanj. of Monastir on the W. 
It hasa length of 80 m. from NW to SE, and a 
breadth of 36 m. Its surface is mountainous, being 
covered with ramifications of the Balkans. Its 
principal rivers are the Indje-Karasu, the Karais- 
mak, the Vardar, the Gallies, and the Karasu or 
Strymon. Wheat, rice, barley, maize, tobacco, 
opium, and flax, are its chief agricultural produc- 


| tions.—The city of 8. is situated at the NE extrem- 


ity of a great bay, on the coast of Romelia, in N lat. 
40° 58’, E long. 22°57’. It is built on the acclivity 
of a steep hill which rises from the shores of the 
bay ; and is surrounded by a lofty stone wall, 5 m. 
in circuit, and surmounted by a fortress with seven 
towers, rising on the site of its old acropolis. The 
domes and minarets, seen rising from among other 
buildings, environed as usual in Turkey by cypress- 
es, and its lofty white-washed walls, give a general 
air of external magnificence to the place; and the 
interior, although it presents the irregularity com- 
mon in Turkish towns, forms In some measure a 
contrast with most of them, as respects cleanliness 
and internal comfort. 8. is indebted for its modern 
p rity to the advantage of its commercial 
position, the extent of water communication afforded 
by the gulf rendering it an entrepot for the produce 
of a great tract of country to the Eand W. With 


the country to the N, one of the most fertile districts 


in Macedon, it communicates by land, and by the 
river Vardar, the ancient Axius. The articles col- 
lected in §., viz., cotton, tobacco, corn, wax, silk, 
and wool, are exported to different parts of Europe. 
The commerce of the place is mainly in the hands 
of Greek, Jew, and Frank merchants, understanding 
by the last, French, Italian, English, and Dutch. 
The pop. is computed at 70,000, of whom 25,000 are 
Jews.—S. has few antiquities, except the propyle- 
um of its ancient hippodrome: Here is also an eédi- 
fice, called the Rotunda, built after the model of the 
Pantheon at Rome. The church of St. Sophia, now 
a mosque, is similar but on a smaller scale to the 
well-known St. Sophia at Constantinople. Two 
triumphal arches of Augustus and Constantine 
must be named among the antiquities of this city. 
S, is the residence of a Turkish pasha, and likewise 
of a Catholic and a Greek archbishop. In 1313,7b |} 
was ceded by the Greek emperor to the Venetians, 3 | 





lil 
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who were dispossessed of it about ei 


ght years after- 
wards, by the Turks under Amurat 


I—The gulf 


S. has its entrance between Cape Pailluri, at the | 
aie i Aiea ar Y 900. It is ill and irregularly built. 


extremity of the fries of Cassandra, and Cape 
Saint Georges at t f 

Zagora. It has a length of 70 m., with a breadth 
near its entrance of 30m. It receives the waters 
of the Gallico, the Vardar, the Karaismak, and the 
Salembria. 

BALOP. See Sxrorsarre. : 

SALOPAR, a town of Ceylon, 18 m. NNW of 
Trincomalee. 

SALOR, or Sotor, a river of Spain, in Estrema- 
dara, which descends from the mountains in the 8 
part of the prov. of Caceres; runs NW, and after a 
sinuous course of about 63 m., joins the Tagus on 
the 1. bank, a little above Rosmaninhal. It becomes 
nearly dry in summer, 

MANS, 4 people who inhabit the $ con- 
weer Pitre, dake the Nahiee OF tbe Tejend, and to the E of 


SALORINO, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in 
the prov. and 33 m. W of Caceres, partido and 12 
m. NE of Valencia-de-Alcantara, at the foot of a 
hill, and 3 m. from the 1. bank of the Salor. Pop. 
1,918. It contains numerous remains of antiquity, 
has a parish-church, a chapel, a custom-house, and 
a public nary, and possesses manufactories of 
woollen fabrics and tanneries. 

SALORNAY-SUR-GUYE, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Saone and Loire, cant. and 7 m. 
NNW of Cluny, on the r. bank of:the Guye.. Pop. 
1,267. 

SALORNO, or Satur, a town of Austria, in 

in the regency of Innsbruck and circle of 
Bolzano, on the 1. bank of the Adige. 

SALOU, a village and port of Spain, in Catalonia, 
in the prov. and 9 m. WSW of Tarragona, on the 
Mediterranean, to the W of acape of the same name. 
It has extensive store-houses, and carries on an 


Pacific, in the group of the Schoomaginsk islands, 
to the SE of the peninsula of Alashka. | 


SALOUME, or Sactutoume (Porr), an arm or estu- | 


ary of the of Milhr, at the point of junction of 
the coast of Barcah and Egypt, in N lat. 31° 33’, E 
long. 25° 13’. 


SALPERTON, a parish in Gloucestershire, 4 m. | 


NNW of Northleach. Area 1,210 acres. Pop. 145. 

SALPI, a lake of Naples, in the prov. of Capitan- 
ata and district of Foggia, partly in the cant. of 
Manfredonia, and partly in that of Casale-della- 
Trinita, and separated from the Adriatic by a narrow 
tongue of land. It is 12 m. in length from E to W, 


and 2 m. in breadth, and on its W bank are the ruins | 


ofa town of the same name. At its E extremity 
are extensive salt-works. 
SALRUG, or Satuevck, a stupendous defile m the 
oe Ballinakill, co. Galway, at the head of the 
ittle Killery, on the road from Renvyle to Leenane, 
54 m. E of Henvyle, and 63 m. W of the head of the 


Great a h the summit-¢round of the de- 
pecan and the ateriec lop hill of Salruc which 
overhangs it, command one of the most picturesque 
and grandly romantic views in jprlencochong 

SALSA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Principato- Ultra, district and 15 m. W of 8. Angelo- 
de-Lombardi, cant. and 4 m. N of Volturara, at the 
foot of a mountain. Pop. 1,260. 

SALSA, a natural canal or river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Bahia, which issues from the r. bank of the 

io-Belmonte, about 60 m. above its embouch 
and joins the Pardo or Patype, presenting a to’ 
length of about 75 m. = 








e extremity of the peninsula of | p 


| remained in their possession. Its principal town is 


|Tannah, with a branc 
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SALSADELLA, a town of Spain, in Valencia, in 
the prov. and 27 m. NNE of Castellon-de-la-Plana 
and partido of San-Mateo, on a stony hill. - Pop. 
he environs 
roduce wine and silk. : 
' SALSETTE, an island on the W coast of Hindos- 
tan, separated from that of Bombay by a strait 200 
yds. wide, across which, in 1805, a causeway was 
carried, and another was completed in 1844. This 
island is 18 m. long from N to 8, by 12 m. broad; 


| and is well adapted for the cultivation of sugar, cot- 


ton, hemp, flax, and indigo; but much of it hag 
hitherto n kept in a state of nature for the pur- 
pose of supplying Bombay with wood, charcoal, and 
sea-salt, of which there is a considerable manufac- 
tory. It has a pop. of about 50,000, of whom one- 
fifth are of Portuguese origin. It is remarkably rich 
in mythological antiquities; and the remains of 
reservoirs, with flights of stone steps round them, 


| and the ruins of temples, indicate a former state of 
| prosperity and extensive pop. The most remark- 


able objects are the cave temples at Kennery, 
which contain two colossal statues of Buddha. One 
of these caverns was converted by the Portuguese 
into achurch. The first account we have of this 
island is dated 1330. It was then governed by a 


| Mahommedan judge, but subject to one of the Hindu 
| rajahs on the continent. It was taken possession of 


by the Portuguese in the 16th cent., and was 


wrested from them by the Mahrattas in 1750. In 


1773, during a rupture with the Mahrattas, it was 
occupied by the British troops, and it has ever since 


Tannah; the next in importance is Gorabunder.— 
A railway has been com feted between Bombay and 

h to the fishing-village of 
Mahim. See Bompar, 


SALSIGNE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Aude, cant. and 3 m.5 of Mas-Gabardes, on the 
Camazon, an affluent of the Orbiel. Pop, 460. In 


: a ee 
~ a 


active trade. | the vicinity is an iron-mine. 
SALOULOUKTOUSSIKH, an island of the N. | 


SALSKAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the | 
gov. of the Don Cossacks and district of the Don, || 
63 m. E of Novo-Tcherkask, on the r. bank of the Sal. 

SALSO, a river of Sicily, which has its source in | 


the mountains of Madonia, prov. of Palermo and 


district of Cefalu; runs $ across the prov. of Gir- 
genti, and after a total course of 75 m., throws itself 
to the Mediterranean, at Alicata. The tract 
through which it flows abounds in salt and sulphur. 
SALSO-MAGGIORE, a town of the duchy of 
Parma, 5m. SW of Borgo-San-Donino, on the 1. bank” 
of the Ghiaja, at the confluence of a torrent. | 
SALSTAD, a town of Sweden, in the prefecture of 
Stockholm, on the gulf of Bothnia. P's. 
SALT (Loves), a lake anda mountain in C0. 
Donegal, 34 m. W of Millford. ‘The lake, which 


| lies within a sort of large crater, ale way EP the 
‘mountain, measures # m. in length, and about 7 m. 


in breadth; has a depth of 204 ft., and a suriace- 


| elevation above sea-level of 815 ft.; and possesses 
|a character of singular loneliness, wildness, and 
scenic power. The mountain attains an alt. of 1,541 
ft. above the level of the sea, or 726 ft. above the 


level of the lake. —- 

SALTA, a province and town of the Argentine 
confederation. The prov. is bounded by Bolivia on 
the W and N; the Gran-Chaco on the E; and the 

rov. of Tucuman on the §. Its chief rivers arethe |: it 
ermejo and the Salado. Several lofty mountam {|} 


‘ranges intersect it——The town is in § lat. 24° 25°; 


850 m. NNW of Buenos-Ayres. Pop. from 8,000 to~ 


9,000. Its houses are good, and it has several) )/ 
| churches and a college. ; Tar ai 
i} 


ir 
SALTAIRE, a recently erected hamlet in. 
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_ neighbourhood of Shipley, W. R. of: Yorkshie, It | pe 


lies in the walley of the Aire, between the line of 
the Midland railway and the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal, An immense manufacturing establishment 
is now being formed at this place. The area appro- 
priated to the buildings is computed at 6 acres, 
while the several floors in the mills, warehouses, 
and sheds, will form a superficies of 55,600 yds., or 
11} acres. The mill is 550 ft. in length, and 72 ft. 
in height. It includes six stories, and is constructed 
of massive stonework in a bold style of Italian 
architecture. The roof is of iron, and the whole 
building fire-proof. The windows, of large size, are 
entirely filled with immense squares of cast plate- 

ss. The weaving-shed will hold 1,200 looms, 


‘and the length of shafting in the works will be 


9,870 ft. or nearly 2 m. The steam-engines to 
work these shafts are equal to 1,200 horse-power, at 
a pressure of 30 fh. to the sq. inch; and the 1,200 
looms will be capable of producing 30,000 yds. of 
alpaca cloth, or nearly 18 m. each day. When the 
works are wholly finished, 4,500 hands will be re- 
quired to keep them going. This will involve an 
addition to the pop. of S&. of from 9,000 to 10,000 
persons. To accommodate these, the proprietor of 
these immense works proposes to erect 700 dwelling 
houses of various classes, arranged in wide streets 
and spacious squares, with gardens and ground for 
recreation, baths and washhouses, a covered market, 
schools, and a church. 


SALTASH, a chapelry and market-town in the p. | canal. 


of St. Stephen, Cornwall, 18 m. SE by 5 of Launces- 
ton. It is one of the principal entrances into Corn- 
wall, and is approached from Devonshire by a ferry 
over the Tamar, 


1,637; in 1851, 1,621. The town is situated ona 


irregularly formed streets. The summit is crowned 
by the chapel-of-ease and the town-hall, beneath 
which is an open market-place. The houses in 
general have an antique appearance. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly fishermen, or connected with the 
docks at Devonport. A considerable traffic is 
carried on in malt and beer. An immense suspen- 
sion bridge is now being erected over the Tamar at 
this place, in the line of the Cornwall railway. It 
will be 2,200 ft. in length, and will rest on 20 piers. 
The iron spans will be 90 ft. in length, and the 2 
arches, by which the river itself will be spanned, 
will be each 450 ft. in length—This town sent 
members to parliament from the time of Edward 
VI but was disfranchised by the reform act. As 
one of the passes into Cornwall, 8. was the object 
of many contests in the great civil war. 
SALTBZK-VIG, a bay on the N coast of the 
Danish island of Sielland, having a narrow, intri- 
cate, and shallow Sa eevee male rea Lille- 
vroy, but de f water in the bay itself. 
Rr ape icestershire, 8} m. NE of 
Melton-Mowbray. Area 2,680 acres. Pop. 296. 
SALTCOATS, a town and port, partly in the p. 


of Ardrossan, and pay in that of Stevenston, Ayr- 


shire, 1 m. E of Ardrossan, 13 m. SSE of Largs, | 


and 24 m. by railway SW of Glasgow. Its situation 
is about the middle of the NW side of the long but 
omparatively slender segmentary indentation of the 





PT pe 


frith of Clyde, called the bay of Ayr. A magnesia-_ 
work, in connection with the salt-pans here, was the | Be, 
F a ye = 


continues to employ a number of workmen. Ship. 
building has, at ,various periods, been vigorously 
conducted ; rope-making, too, has been a fluctuating 
trade. Six or seven vessels, each of from 20 to 70 


establishment of its kind in Scotland, and 


\j or 80 tons, and aggregately employing about 50 





Pop. in 1801, 1,150; in 1831, | ; 
| the Gore district, skirting in the N on Lake Ontario 
rocky elevation rising from the W bank of the | and Barlin 
Tamar, and is nearly comprised in three narrow and | 


| 1,169 acres. 
| SALTFLEE 
| shire, 7 m. E by N of Louth. 

| Pop, in 1831, 180; im 1851, 126. 


8, go annually to the North Highland herring- 
‘fishing. Much the largest section of the inhabit- 
ants are cotton-weavers, in the employment of the 
Giaegose and the Paisley tp aco The 
shawls, and iaahings. Pop. in 1851, 4,338, poe 
SALT-CREEK, a river of Indiana, U. 8., which 
flows W, and then SW, into the E fork of White 
river. It is navigable at high water 30 m.—Also a 
township of Holmes co., in Ohio. Pop. 1,739.—Also 
a township of Marion co.,in Ohio. Pop. 607.—Also 
a township of Wayne co., in Ohio. Pop. 461. , 
SALTEE ISLANDS, two small islands and a 
group of rocks, in the p. of Kilmore, co. Wexford. 
The Little Saltee lies 12 m. 8 of Crossfarnogue- 
point, and extends 5 fur. in the direction of 5 by W. 
e Great Saltee lies 1 m. SSW of the 5 end of the 
Little Saltee, and 10} m. E by 8 of Hook-head, and 
extends 1 m. in the direction of BSW. The entire 
area of the islands is 309 acres. They comprise 
about 100 acres of remarkably rich pasturage. A 
light-ship, showing a fixed double light, is stationed 
a+ m. § by W of the Great Saltee. , 
BALTENS-ELV, a river of Norway, which rises 
on the frontiers of Sweden, and flows ina NW course 
of above 100 m. to the Saltensfiord, an inlet of the 
Arctic sea. 
SALTERFORTH, a township in the ae of Bar- 
noldwick, W. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m. 5 


SALTERSTOWN, a parish on the coast of co. 
| Louth, 34 m. SE of Castle-Bellingham. Area 1,047 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 354; in 1841, 380. 

SALTFLEET, a township of Upper Canada, in 


bay, and watered by Stoney-creek. 
SALTFLEETBY (East), a parish in Lincoln- 
shire, 84 m. ENE of Louth, on the sea-coast. Area 
Pop. in 1831, 110; in 1851, 200. 
TBY (Mipp.e), a parish in Lincoln- 
2,205 acres, 


TFLEETBY (West), a parish in Lincoln. 
shire, 8 m. E by N of Louth. Area 2,003 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 200; in 1851, 251. 

ALTFORD, a parish in Somersetshire, 5 m. 
WNW of Bath, intersected by the Great Western 
a NALT-HILL, a hamlet, pasty in the p. of Fam 

= | ‘ a! ne T 1h P- d l= 
ham-Royal, and pene that of Upton, co. of Bucks, 
2} m. N of Windsor, on a branch of the Thames. | 

SALTHOLM, an island of Denmark, in the Flint 


channel, 6 m. ESE of Ongenihagen . Area 6 6q. m, 
|} It has a low flat surface, gpa gi 


shallows, iy ae | 
SALTHOUSRE, a parish in Norfolk, 25 m. NNW 
of Norwich. Area 1,Gi4 acres. Pop. in 1851, 322. 
| SALTILLO, a town of Mexico, in the prov. of 
Cohahuila, on the 1, bank of the There, Aa m. NNW 
of Mexico. Pop, 12,000. It is celebrated for its 
coarse woollens and ponetos, which are extensively 
manufactured here. Aa’ 
| SALT-LAKE, a celebrated salt lake in Cameron 
'co., Texas, U.S. It is about 8 m. in circumf., and 
its waters where evaporated in summer leave a de- 
posit of salt from 4 to 5 inches thick, which is ex- 
ported in immense quantities to Mexico. 
SALT LAKE (Great). See articles Canirozmia 


SALT-LAKE CITY, a settlement and city of 
the Mormonites, situated in the lower valley of the 
Jordan, @ iebatary f the Great Salt Lake, at.the 
W base of the Wasatch mountains, an extensive ... 
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watershed of the great interior basin of the N. Ame- 
rican continent, at an elevation of about 4,000 ft. 
above sea-level, 171 m. from Council-Bluffs, 1,114 m. 
from San Francisco, and 2,372 m. from New York 
via Dubuque. Situated in a valley but lately a bar- 
ren desert, whose only vegetation was the sage or 
artemesia,—surrounded on all sides by towering 
mountains whose sparsely timbered sides and ca- 
nons afford the only fuel for the inhabitants—far 
away from any navigable stream—a thousand miles 


from other settlements, over which distance almost | 


every article has been transported by animal power, 
—in the midst, too, of the most warlike of all Amer- 
ican Indians, the daring and treacherous Utahs, 
whom the mistaken clemency and liberality of 
government agents have rendered only the more 
formidable by the supply of fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion; these adverse circumstances have all been suc- 
cessfully overcome hitherto, and this fact, together 
with ‘the manners, customs and religious opinions 
of its remarkable people, serve to invest it with deep 
interest. The city has been laid out upon a mag- 
nificent scale, being nearly 4 m.in length, and 3 
m.in width. The streets, running in the direction 
of the cardinal points, are at right angles 8 rods, 
or 132 ft. wide, with side walks on-either side of 20 
ft, The blocks are 40 rods square, and divided into 
8 lots, each containing 1} acre. By a city-ordinance 
each house is to be placed 20 ft. back from the side 
walk, the mtervening space being designed for shrub- 
bery and trees. By an admirable system of irriga- 
tion the mountain streams are made to pass on either 
side of every street and at any moment to every gar- 
den spot; thus spreading life, verdure and ta 
over what was heretofore a barren waste.- The soil, 
though rich, is light and spongy, and the scarcity 
of rain, which seldom falls between April and Oc- 
' tober, renders irrigation necessary for the produc- 
tion of the slightest plant or tree. It is thus, by 
skill and unwearied industry, that the Mormons 
have rendered their hitherto sterile valley one of the 
most productive and beautiful in the world. The 
houses, generally of one story, are built of adobes, 
or meg oF ‘ied brick, cemented with common mud; 
and bear an aspect of neatness rarely excelled if 
equalled in the Western towns of the American con- 
tinent. After the lapse of a few years, the adobes 


the soil is impregnated with a large proportion of 
the carbonate of soda and potash, which causes a 
chemical combination. This material is extensively 
used in Mexico and California, where the scarcity 
and stinted growth of timber precludes its applica- 
tion to building purposes; it is also known in Ger- 


* many and France under the name of pisée; in the. 


latter country, there are houses built of this mate- 
rial and stuccoed, which have defied the elements 
for many years. There are several public buildings. 


The Tabernacle, a large and commodious house, 


seating comfortably 3,000 people, without any 
architectural pretensions, is yet admirably adapted 
to its purpose as a legislative room. It is to be 
used as the place of worship until ‘the Temple’ is 
finished. The state-house is a neat and tasteful 
edifice, containing the legislative halls, and rooms 
for the suprerhe and district courts. The public 
library, also in this building, containing several 
thousand volumes, the gift of Congress, is free 
to all. The tithing-office is the largest house in 
the city, having large store-honses connected, in 
which the tenth part of each member's property and 


income is pee The foundation of ‘ the Temple’ 


is laid, and it is to be built upon a scale of the great- 
est magnificence. There is also a theatre, with an 
excellent amateur company, which is liberally pa- 


See 


able. 


|tronised. The site for the city is most beantiful, 
It lies in a curve formed by a projection westward 
of an immense spur; on the W it is washed by the 
waters of the Jordan, while to the S, for 25 m., ex: 


| tends a broad level plain, watered by several smal] «|| 


streams from the mountains, which form the great 
element of fertility and wealth to the community, 
On the E and N the mountains descend by regular 
steps or terraces to the plain below. Owing to the 
variety and purity of the atmosphere, objects are 
seen with wonderful distinctness; and theee ter- 
races afford most beautiful landscapes. Far away 
to the 8. at a distance of 90 m., is seen the towering 
peak of Mount Nebo, its summit covered with snow, 
and yet so clear and distinct that the outlines of its 
various ridges and gorges are visible to the naked 
eye. At its base lies the beautiful Utah lake, 
stretching towards us for 30 m., its beautiful hanks 
on the E side dotted with thriving villages and 
farms. Still nearer is the Traverse mountains, a 
eross range connecting the Wahsatch and Oquirrh 
mountains. Through this ridge the Jordan breaks 
in a wild and rocky canon, forming the outlet of the 
waters of Utah into those of the Great Salt lake. 
The winding course of this stream can be distinct] 

traced, and its mouth apparently at your feet, thoug 

20 m. distant. Far away to the N and W stretches 
the Great Salt lake, with its numerous islands and 
bays. This lake—which is fully described in Stans- 
bury’s Expedition—is the most saturated solution of 
salt known in the world, not even excepting the 
waters of the Dead sea! The salt boilers affirm that 
they obtain two measures of salt to three of the 
brine, and have therefore christened it the Great 
Briny shallow. The lake shore is thickly dotted 
with warm springs of different temperature. ee 
Stansbury mentions, in one instance, that within the 
space of 30 ft. there are three springs, one very bet 
one tepid, and the third delightfully cool and drink- 
One of the most remarkable is the Boiling 
Spring 3 m. N of the city, the waters of which are 
led by wooden pipes to a large bathing house, which, 
for a nominal sum, is accessible to all persons. The 
city is now being surrounded | | 
6 ft. thick and 12 ft. high, built of a mixture of 


‘mud and straw, which is taken from a ditch on the 
| Outside. 
and mud mortar become one consolidated mass, as| § 


See article Uran. . 
SALT-LICK, a town of Fayette co., in Penn- 
sylvania, U. 8. Pop. in 1840, 1,191.—Also a town- 
ship of Perry co., Ohio. Pop. in 1840, 1,243. 
SALTMARSH, a township in the p. of Howden, 
Yorkshire, 4 m. SE by § of Howden, on the $ bank 


| of the Humber. 


SALTMILLS, a village in the p. of Tintern, co. 
Wexford, 3 m. N of Fethard. Pop. in 1841, 171. __ 


SALTON, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, Gf |) 


m. WSW of Pickering. Area 2,530 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 853; in 1851, 379. = 


Haddingtonshire, with a superficial extent of about 
8 sq. m. Pop. of p. in 1831, 786; in 1851, 697. 
The v. of E. Salton stands on the N slope of the 
Skimmer-hills, on the Lammermuir-road between 
Edinburgh and Dunse, 54 m. SW of Haddington. 
Pop. 275. West Salton is situated about 1 m. to 
the W, and not far from the Tyne. Pop. 190. The 
celebrated Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, was recto 
of this parish from 1665 til 1669. = 

SALT-RANGE, a mountain-chain of India, ex- 


| tending from the Khyber range on the NE frontier 


of Afghanistan to the Jelum river in the Punjab, 
a distance of upwards of 200 m. Its geological 
formation is limestone, sandstone, and cla | 
vaded by salt, which also presents itself 

range in beds of enormous thickness. 





an immense wall,” +} 





t in the Atlantic, near the coast of F 
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SALT-RIVER,; a river of Kentucky, U. 8., which 
rising in Mercer co., flows N, and then W, and en- 
ters the Ohio 20 m. below Louisville. Itis 200 yds, 
wide at its mouth, and is boatable for 150 m.—Also 
a river of Missouri, which rises in Iowa, and flows 
8, then NE, and then SE, until it joins the Missis- 
sippi, 85 m. above the Missouri, after a course of 

m. 

SALTSBURG, a village of Indiana co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., on the E k of the 
Conemaugh, 179 m. WNW of Harrisbure. 

SALT-SULPHUR-SPRINGS, a village of Mon- 
roe co., in Virginia, U. §., 232 m. W of Richmond. 
There are mineral springs of considerable reputa- 
tion, 
_SALTWOOD, a parish in Kent, 1 m. N by E of 
Hythe, and 14 m. 5 of Canterbury. Area 2,600 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 534; in 1851, 609. An old 
castle here is said to have been first erected by the 
son of Hengist; and rebuilt in the reign of Richard 
Ij. The walls encircle an extensive area, of an | 
elliptical form, surrounded by a broad and deep 
moat. The keep, or gate-house, is a noble pile, 
having two lofty round towers in front, ing 
the entrance. 

SALUDA, a village of New district, in the 
state of 8. Carolina, U.S., on the N side of a river of 
the same name, and on the Greenville and Colum- 
bia railway, 61m. W by N of Columbia. The river 8. 
rises in the E division of the Alleghany mountains; 
flows SE, crosses Lexicon district, and unites with 
Broad river at Columbia, when the united stream 
takes the name of aes 

SALUDES-DE-CASTROPONCE, a town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Leon, and partido of La 
Baneza, 45 m. NNW of Valladolid, on a dry and 
arid height.. Pop. 360. It was formerly enclosed 
by a mud wall, and had a castle, of which some 
traces are still to be found. 

SALUEN. See THaveayn. ' 

SALUGIA, a town of Sardinia, in the dio. of 
Alessandria, prov. and 24'm. W of Vercelli, and 
mand, of Cigliano. Pop. 2,400. 

_  SALUM.L or Satem, a state of Senegambia, bound- 
ed on the N and NE by that of Jaloff; on the E by 
the state of Nyani; on the 8-by the states of San- 
jalin, Badibu, and Barra; and on the W by that of 

in. It is fertileand populous. Its most remarkable 
production is the incense-tree, which here attains a 
great size. Its chief place Kahone, on a river also 
named Salum, which forms the boundary-line be- 
tween the states of Sin and Barra, and flows into 
the Atlantic at Funsavel point, about 40 m. N of 

SALUMAH, a village of Sumatra, on the SW 
st, about 30 m. SSE of Bencoolen, in § lat. 4° 12". 
ief article of trade is pepper, of which from 
950 tons are exported annually. 

UR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. o 
istrict and 18 m. N of Maniokpur, and 72 

' Lucknow.—Also a town in the presidency 

dras, prov. of Northern Circars, district and 

NNW of Vizagapatam. 

LURLA, a port of Calhoun co., in Texas, U.S., 

{E.end of Matagordo island, 147 m. SSE of 

7. % 


LURN, a town of Austria, in the Tyrol, in the 
circle and 18 m. SSW of Botzen, and 10 m. NNE of 

Trenta, on the |. bank of the Adige. Pop. 1,100. 
_SALUS, a town of Persia. in the W part of the 
[azanderan. It was formerly a considerable town, 
and was the place of interment of several of the 
ALUT, or Devit’s Istaxps, a group of islands 
cae | Guayana, 
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kilns, two blast-furnaces, and numerous forges. The 


| manufactories of silk, hats, cutlery, and tanneries, 


| prov. and 12 m. SSE of Biella, on the r. bank of 
|An adjacent mountain contains veins of gold and 








about 50 m. NE of Cayenne. The most w 
of the group is in N lat. 5° 28’, and W long. 52° 85’, 
_SALUZZO, a prov. and town of Sardinia, in the 
dio. of Con he prov. extends between 44° 29’, 
and 44° 50° N lat., is bounded on the N by the provs. 
of Pignerol and Turin ; on the NE by that of Alba ; 
on the E by Mondovi; on the 5 by that of Coni; 
and on the W by the French dep. of the Upper Alps. 
and comprises an area of 159,838 hect., of which 
83,922 are under cultivation, and 22,243 in wood. 
Pop. in 1839, 148,112. It is covered in the W by 
the Maritime Alps, by which it is se from 
Franc d watered by the Po, to which it gives 
rise, all by its tributaries the Maira and Vraita, 
The climate is mild, and the soil generally fertile: 
Corn, hemp, fruit, wine, and silk, are its chief pro- 
ductions. It possesses large herds of cattle and 
goats, and has quarries of marble and slate. It has 
manufactories of linen and silk fabrics, several lime- 


rov, comprises 14 mandementi and 52 communes, 
ts chief town, which bears the same name, is 15 
m. NNW of Coni, at the foot of a hill between the 
Po and Vraita, and at an alt. of 940 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. in 1838, 14,426. It consists of an Upper 
and a Lower town. The former has steep streets, 
commanding a fine view of a great part of Pied- 
mont, and although tolerably well-built and clean, 
is less populous than the Lower town, which ex- 
tends between the hill and the plain. 8. has a fine 
cathedral, a college, a theological seminary, an hos- 
pital, and several convents, and a ‘prison, It has 


and carries on an active trade in wine, grain, cat- 
tle, and forage. This place oceupies the site of 
the Augusta-Vagunnorum of the ancients. It was 
the capital of the ee of Saluzzo, which was , 
joined as fief of the dauphin by Francis I. to the 
crown of France, but which Henry IV. exchanged 
in 1601, with the Duke of Savoy, for Bresse, Begey, 
and the territories of Gex and Valmorey. Under 
the French empire it was the capital of the sous- 
prefecture in the dep. of the Stura, 

SALUZZOLA, a town of Sardinia, in the dio, 
and 36 m. NE of Turin, capital of a mandemento, 


the Elvo, and on the slope of a hill. Pop. 2,000. 


VeEF. 

SALVADOR, or San-Satvapor, a blic of 
Central America, bounded on the N and NE by Hon- 
duras; on the E by Nicaragua; on the SE and 8 
“43 the bay of Fonseca and the Pacific; and on the 

W by Guatimala, from which it is separated by the 
Rio-Paza. The surface rises from the Pacific coast 
with a gentle ascent for about 12 to 20 m., when it 
becomes broken and rugged, and within a brief dis- 
tance rises into mountains of great altitude, amongst 
which are the volcanic peaks of Isalco, San- Vincente, 
and San-Salvador. The largest river is the Lempa, 
which forms the frontier-line on the side of Hon- 
duras; the next in magnitude are the Sirama andthe | 
Paza._ All three rivers flow into the Pacific. Lake 
Guija has a length of about 15 m. and breadth of 5 
m. The-soil is fertile, especially in the alluvial 
plains skirting the base of the mountains. The 

rincipal articles of produce are sugar, indigo, to- 
fees. mahogany, cela psod. balsam of Peru, sar- 
saparilla, and several dye woods. The pop. has 
been estimated at from 280,000 to 350,000, of whom 
about 70,000 are whites, 70,000 Indians, and the 
rest Ladinos or Mulattoes. The state is admini- 
stratively divided into the 4 districts of San-Miguel, |. 
San-Vincente, San-Salvador, and Sousonate. wll all Loe 
Sanvapor (Say), or Cuscur.an, the capital of a 
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above state, is situated in N lat. 13° 45’, W long. 
89° 10’, in a valley closed in on the NE, at the dis- 
tance of about 10 m., by the volcanic mountain of 
the same name, and near to the Rio-de-Aselhuate, 
a branchof the Lempa. Itis laid out with consider- 
able regularity, and contains a cathedral, and a large 
plaza or square. Its pop. is about 18,000. Its 
principal manufactures are ironware, cutlery, and 
cotton-stuffs: and it has an active trade in them, 
and in the export of tobacco and indigo. _ , 

SALV. R (Say), a town of Sardinia, capital 
of a mandemento, in the dio, and prov., and 6 m. 
NW of Alessandria, on a hill. Pop. 5,200, It has 

_4 churches and 3 convents. Silk is cultivated in 
the environs. 

SALVADOR (Sax), a town of Ecuador, 135 m. 
ESE of Quito, on the r. bank of the Payamino, in a 
warm, damp, and unhealthy, but fertile locality. — 

SALVADOR (Sax), a port of the Falkland is- 
lands, in E. Falkland island, on the NE coast, in 
Marville bay. Its long narrow entrance, the rapi- 
dity of the tides and the wind generally prevailing 
out, render it ssa pee of RETIRE, but it gente 
good anchorage, and safe and spacious accommoda 

tion, Its tae and creeks rio with fish, and 
~ its shores with cattle, rabbits, wild fowl, heath, fuel, 
and good water. . 

‘SALVADOR. See articles Bauza, Bayamo, Car 
IsLanp, and Jusuy. | 

SALVADOR (Sao), or Banzo-Coxco, a town of 
Lower Guinea, capital of Congo, on the plateau of 
an elevated rocky mountain, near the 1. bank of the 
Zaire, in S lat. 5° 2’, and E long. 15° 50°. Pop. 
30,000. The palace of the king is in an extensive en- 
closure, containing also separate dwellings for the 
women and servants. The houses of the natives, 
constructed of reeds and straw, are scattered around, 
The Portuguese occup 





churches. 
SALVADOR-DOS-CAMPOS- DE-GOITACA- 
ZIS (Sax). See Campos. 
SALVADOR-DE-CONTAMUDA (Sax), a town 
of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. and 78 m. N of 
' Palencia, partido and 9 m. N of Cervera-de-Rio-Pis- 
uerga, in a plain, at the foot of the Cantabrian 
mountains, near the r. bank of the Pisuerga. Pop. 
220. The parish church is an ancient collegiate. 
This town was toa great extent destroyed in the 
war of independence in 1810. 


Bahama archipelago, alittle to the W of Cat island, 
in N lat. 24° 32’, and W long. 76°. It is 15m. in 
length from E to W, and 6 m. in breadth. 
SALVADOR-DE-TOLO (Sax), a town of Spain, 
in Catalonia, in the prov. and 45 m. NE of Lerida, 
bas partic of Tremp, in 4 mountainous but fertile 
locality, near the 1. bank of the Gavet, an affluent 
of the Noguera-Pallaresa. Pop. 545. 


dio. and prov. of Nice, on the Var. Pop. 400. It 
has a considerable trade in corn, butter, and chest- 


nuts. 

SALVADOU (Sant), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Aveyron, cant. and 7 m. WSW of Rieupey- 
roux, at the foot of a lofty mountain. Pop. 969. 

SALVADOUR (Saint), a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Correze, cant. and 4 m. NE of Seil- 
hac, at the foot of mountains. Pop. 1,400. 

SALVAGE ISLANDS, or THE SaLvaces,a group 
of uninhabited islands, in the N. Atlantic, to the N of 
the Canary islands, and 240 m, NW of Cape Juby, 
on the NW coast of the Sahara. They consist of 
two distinct groups, separated from one spent 
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| The SW group consists of the Little Salvage islands, 
|of which the principal, the Great Piton, is sur- 


-ofthe Tescon. Pop.1,300. It formerly hada strong 


| which it is se 







| which here marks the Spanish frontier. 


| by a castle. 

a separate quarter, and | several mineral sprin 
have houses abatandielly built, of stone, and two | 
gal, in the prov. of Estremadura, comarca and 20 m. 
SSW of Santarem, and 34 m. NE of Lisbon, in an 


|lapidated. The town is well and regularly built, 


- SALVADOR-PEQUENO (Sax), an island of the 
89 pueblos.—The town is 18 m. 


of the valley of that name. Pop. 1,593. 


_ SALVADORE (Sax), a town of Sardinia, in the 
tanneries. In the vicinity are qu 
| stone, and of marble of different colours, 





In the NE is Great Sal- | 
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vage island, in N lat, 30° 8’, W long. 15° 50’, sur- }] 
rounded by rocks and islets. It isabout6 m.in } 
circumference, and contains two lofty mountains, 


rounded by numerous shoals. These islands, ex- 
cept to the E of the Great Salvage, are difficult of 
approach. They afford large quantities of orchilla, 
ret abound in sea birds. These islands are claimed 
by the Portuguese. , 1 

SALVAGNAC, a canton, commune, and townof }| 
France, in the dep. of the Tarn, and arrond of Gail- 
lac. The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 
5,554; in 1846, 5,968. The town is 11 m.Wof {| 
Gaillac, finely situated on a height, nearthe r.bank 4] 


fortress. , 

SALVAGNAC - LES-CAJARC, a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Aveyron, cant. and 11 m. 
WNW of Villeneuve, on the |. bank of » lot, by. 
ted from Cajarc. Pop. 258. 

SALVA-LEON, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 
in the prov. of Badajoz and partido of Jerez-de-los- 
Caballeros. Pop. 2,540. It has a parish-church, a 
custom-house, and a public granary, and possesses 
manufactories of linen and woollen fabrics. 

SALVALEON-DE-IGUEY. See Hicuey. 

SALVANGE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Meuse, cant. and 4 m. SSE of Clermont-en- 
Argonne and com. of Froidos, near the |. bank of the 
Aire. It has manufactories of china. 

SALVATERRA - DO- EXTREMO, a town of 
Portugal, in the prov. of Beira, comarca and 33 m. 
E of Castellobranco, on the r. bank of the Eljas, 


It is advantageously situated, and is well defended 
be environs are fertile, and contain 


5. ‘ 
SALVATERRA-DE-MAGOS, a town of Portu- 


extensive plain, near the 1. bank of the Tagus, with 
which it is connected by a spacious canal. — rap 
2.140. It has an old royal castle, now much di- 


and has an hospital and an almshouse. Itcarries j| 
on an active trade in grain and fish. It was founded } 
a 1295, and erected into a town by Don Manuel, in 
Ii. 
SALVATIERRA, a judici 


1 partido and town of 
Spain, in the proy. of Alava. The 


e partido comprises 
of Vitoria, near « 
the Zadorra, on a height commanding ee 
t is 
closed by an ancient wall, with towers and oth 
fortifications substantially built of stone. 
of the gates is a Latin inscription in honour 
Charles V. The streets are broad and well paved, 
and the houses are built of stone. It has two 
churches, several chapels, a convent, and several 
quarries eevee 
per mine.—Also a town of Aragon, in the prov. 
75 m. N of Zaragoza and partido of Sos, in ‘th 
valley of Verdun, on an affluent of the Ara; 
Pop. 900.—Also a town of Leon, in the pr 
26 m. SSE of Salamanca, partido and 15 m.S 
Alba-de-Tormes, on the ]. bank of the Tormes. F op 
268. It hasa castle, now in ruins, and al 3 
tories of linen and woollen fabrics. == = — } 
SALVATIERRA, a town of Mexico, im the 5 +} 
of Michoacan and 90 m. NW of Mexico. — af 
1,200, of whom 900 are Indians. The environsare jj) 
noted for their fruit, especially melons. —, 7 
SALVATIERRA (Sax Loxenzo-ve), a town of 
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jon.—The cant. comprises 7 comnts. 


“Cahors. Pop. in 1846, 2,375. 
‘neries, and carries on an active trade in wine. 
__. SALVITELLE, or Sanverevta, a tewn of Naples, 






tians, in 1182. 
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Spain, in Galicia, in a valley of the same naine, in 
font d 


1¢ prov, of Pontevedra and partido of Puenteareas, 
24 m. SE of Vigo, on the r. bank of the Minho, 
which here marke the Portuguese frontier. Pop. 
1,156. It is the residence of a military 
has a small garrison, a castle, and a custom-house. 
The valley of 8. is of considerable extent, and is 
very fertile, producing grain of all kinds and wine 
of excellent quality. 

SALVATIERRA-DE-LOS-BARROS, a town of 
Je in Estremadura, in the prov. and 29 m. SSE 

Badajoz, partido and 18 m. NE of Jerez-de-los- 
Caballeros. Pop. 2,555. It has a parish-church, a 
eonvent, an hospital, and a custom-house, and 
possesses a pottery work and several woollen fac- 
tories. A little to the Eis an old castle in which 
there is an abundant supply of water. 

SALVATIERRA-Di- FRANCIA, ot Moras- 
Verpes, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. and 
44m. SSW of Salamanca, partido and 15 m. ENE 
of Ciudad-Rodrigo, on the r. bank of the Moras- 
Verdes. Pop. 500. 

SALVATIERRA-DE-SANTIAGO, a town of 
Spain, in Estremadura, in the prov. and 18 m. SSE 
of Caceres and partido of Montanchez, in a fine 
well-watered plain. Pop, 1,270. It has some Ko- 
man remains, and possesses manufactories of linen, 
coarse woollen fabrics, and pottery. 

SALVE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Terra-d’Otranto, district and 26 m. SE of Gallipoli, 
cant. and 3m. SSE of Presicce, on a hill. Pop. 
1,350. It has a fine church and a Capuchin convent. 

SALVETAT (La), or La Satvetat-p'’ ANGLES, a 
canton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. 
of the Herault and arrond. of Saint Pons. The 
cant. comprises 3 coms. Pop. in 1851, 6,717; in 
1846, 7,146.—The town is 9m. NNW of St. Pons, 
amid lofty mountains, near the r. bank of the Agout. 
Pop. in 1846, 4,174. It has manufactories of various 
kinds of woollen fabrics, and carries on an active 
trade in wool, cattle, and butter: In the vicinity 
are the mine springs of Rieumajou. 

SALVETAT (La 
canton, commune, and town of France, in the dep. 
of the Aveyron and arrond. of Rodez.—The cant. 
comprises 4coms. Pop. in 1831, 5,522; in 1846, 
6,306.—The town is 23 m. SW of Rodez, near the 1. 
bank of the Vernhau. Pop. in 1846, 3,206. 
SALVETAT-DE-BLANQUEFORT (La), a vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, 
ant. and 8m. NNW of Fumel, com. and 2 m. W 
of Blanquefort, on a woody plateau. 
- SALVIAC, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Lot and arrond. of Gour- 
7 Pop, in 1831, 
9; in 1846, 6,875.—The town is 7 m. SW of 
rs It has several tan- 













n the proy. of the Principato-Citra, district and 17 

m NNW of La Sala, cant. and 3 m. NW of Cag- 
onahill. Pop. 1,000. In the viemity are 

ive ruins. 

(San), a town of Naples, in the prov. of 

go-Citra, district and canton and 5m.5 
ie ‘asto, on a hill, 14 m. from the Adriatic, 

Pop. 1,0 . 


-SALVORA, a promontory of Austria, in Illyria, 










in the goy. and 22 m. SW of Trieste, and 5 m. SW 


rated by the Port- 


o, from which it is se 
E long. 13° 28’ 0”. 


slle-Rose, in. N Tat. 45° 27’ 4 
arossa was defeated off this coast by the Vene- 


SALW ARP, a parish ik Worcestershire, 2 m. W 
VI... : 
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governor, | 
| Tobolsk and district of Berezov, which, 
ina generally N direction of 150 m., flows into the 


| which is here 
has at ite 


, or La Sauvetat-PeyraLes, a 


| amazing rapidity. 
| situations, wheat, oats, and 


| of its southern mountains. 


"4 | man times, this country formed part 
The fleet of the emperor | 









by 8 of Droitwich, intersected by a carial which 
runs parallel with the river Salwarp, from Droit- 
| wich to the Severn. Area 1,850 acres. Pop. 446, 


SALWATTY. See Satawarry. 
SALYM, a river of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of 
after a course 


l. bank of the Oby. | 
SAL, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of Lower 


Franconia, presidial and 14 m. SW of Neustadt-an- 


der-Saale, near the ]. bank of the Franconian Saale, 
crossed by a bridge. Pop. 550. It 
| spring. 

SALZA, or Sarzacn, a river which has its source 
at the W extremity of the Austrian circle of Salz- 
burg, in the lofty mountains on the confines of Tyrol, 
which it traverses first ina 8 direction, then E, and 
afterwards NNW, through the valleys of Ober-Pinz- 
gau, Unter-Pinzgau, and Pongau; runs along the 
confines of Bavaria and the archduchy of Austria, 
and after a total course of about 135 m., joins the 


|} Inn on the r. bank, 7 m. SW of Braunau. It 


recelves numerous mountain torrents, but the Saala, 
By wach it is joined on the L, is its only consider- 
al 


e affluent. St. Johann, Hallein, Saltburg, Laufen, © 


Tittmoning, and Burghausen, are the chief places 
on its banks. Five miles 8 of Hallein is a salt- 
mine, which is said to have been known to tlie 
Romans. 

SALZBRON, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. and com. and 1 m. Eof Saaralbe, 
near the r. bank of the Sarre. It has a salt-mine, 
which was formerly very productive. 

SALZBRUNN (Nev, Guns, and Nieper), three 
adjacent villages of Prussia, in the prov. of Silesia, 
regency and 42 m. SW of Breslau, circle and 3 m. 
NNW of Waldenburg. Pop. of Ober §., 1,056; of 
Nieder 8.,400; andof Neu S.,216. They have coal 
mines and a glass-work, and have each a mineral 
spring. ) 

SALZBURG, or Sauzacu, a duchy and circle of 
the Austrian empire, lying between the circle of the 
Inn, Styria, Tyrol, and Bavaria. Its area, since the 
cession of Berchtolsgaden to Bavaria, does not ex- 
ceed 2,800 sq.m. Pop. in 1839, 146,007. It con- 
sists partly of a great valley with the river Salza 


flowing along the middle; partly of a rugged tract 
of mountains and defiles. Towards the 5 it ap- 


proaches to the Noric Alps, and has Alpine scenery. 
The principal rivers si the Salza, the Ens, the 
Saal, and the Mur. Numerous small lakes are 
scattered over the country. The climate of this 
mountainous region is severe: even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salzburg, the hills, though not of 
reat elevation, are covered with snow before 
tober. In the S winter lasts with little inter- 
mission from the beginning of November to April, 
and showers and frosts follow till about the end 
of June. The heat then becomes intense in 
the valleys, and vegetation developes itself with 
e soil A bsg in favourable 
rley. The pastures 

are extensive; but the chief wealth of the duchy 
consists in the salt of its northern, and the metals 
In the latter, gold is 
found occasionally; silver less rarely; while iron, 


lead, copper, and arsenic, are abundant. The value 


of the annual product of the salt mines of Hallein 
approaches to £100,000, The productive industry 
of the country, however, is very limited. In Ro- 
of Noricum. 


Ruprecht, a Scotsman, carried the gospel to it in the 
7th cent. In the last cent. it was subject to an 


primate of Germany. On the general secu 
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in 1802, it was made an electorate, and given, with | 
Tuscany. In 1806 it was incorporated with the 
Austrian states; but in 1809 was transferred to 
Bavaria, After the overthrow of Bonaparte, it was 
restored, with the exception of te of its territory, 

to Austria. The revenue atfo it is about 
£100,000. In the 16th cent., a number of the in- 
habitants embraced the reformation, and the result, 
{after several changes of treatment, was the emigra- 
+ tion of no less than 30,000 of the inhabitants, with 
t their property, into Prussia, the Protestant part of 
{ Germany, and the English colonies in N. America. 
is Austria, the ey of | 

the above prov., situated in N lat. 47° 48’, E long. 

13° 1’, on the banks of the Salza, at an alt. of 1,500 
ft. above sea-level, at the commencement of a long 
defile which traverses the Rheetian ae eh and be- 
tween two lofty mountains, the Ménchsberg and 
the Capucinesberg, 156m. WSW of Vienna, and 70 
™m. BSE of Munich. The Salza divides it into two 
= , which are connected by a wooden bridge, 370 
ft. in length. The streets are narrow and crooked ; 
Dom-Platz are well- 
















Sarzpure, a city of 
















































but the Haupt-Platz and the 


built squares, and the city presents a profusion of 
enh statues, and flat-roofed Italian lookin; 


houses. Having been for ages an archiepiscopa 
see, it contains a greater number of churches and 
clerical buildings than is proportioned to a town of 
a pop. of 15,000. The cathedral, one of the earliest 

Decl of Italian architecture in Germany, is in 
Sr or Italian style of building. The uni- 
versity, founded in 1623, subsisted a two cen- 
turies, but converted in 1810 into a lyceum or 
academy, has a library of 37,000 vols. There are 
also two Benedictine abbeys with a library of 
36,000 vols. Here are likewise elementary schools 
of different kinds, and a seminary for educating 
country schoolmasters. §. is also still the see of an 
archbishop, with 5 suffragans. The most striking 
feature of the place is its romantic situation amidst 
lofty mountains. ‘The citadel, no longer kept in 
repair, stands in a bold and commanding situation, 
on the |. bank of the Salza; and one of the gate- 
ways leading into the town, cut through the solid 
rock of the Monchsberg, is 300 ft. in length, 30 ft. 
in height, and 24 ft. in Preadth, 5. has few manu- 
factures, seri those of hardware from the ma- 
terials supplied by the adjacent mines, pottery-ware 
and leather. ‘The transit trade is considerable. In 
May, 1818, above 100 houses were destroyed here 
by accidental fire. 

SALZBURG, Sovar, Soovar, or Sian, a village 


Eperies, on the Szekiso, an affluent of the Tarcza. 
Pop. 4,000. There are salt-springs here which pro- 
duce about 6,000 tons of salt annually. 

‘SALZBURG, or Viz-akya, a town of Transylva- 
nia, situated in what is termed the Saxon prov., 6 
m. NW of Hermanstadt. The inhabitants are em- 
ployed chiefly in the neighbouring salt-works and 
mines, which are important. 

SALZDELFURTH, a village of Hanover, 6 m. 
SSE of Hildesheim, on the Lamme. Pop. 1,000. 

SALZDERHELDEN, a town of Hanover, on the 
]. bank of the Leine, 2. m. SE of Eimbeck. Pop. 
1,000. Here are salt-works. 

SALZE (Geroes), a town of Prussian Saxony, in 
the reg. and 10 m. SSE of Magdeburg, near the |. 
bank of the Elbe. Pop. 1,800. 

SALZGITTER, a walled town of Hanover, 11 m. 
N of Goslar, on the Wurmbach. Pop. 1,600. Out- 
side of the walls is a salt-work, called Salzlieben- 
paris fe in common to Hanover and Bruns- | 
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to the grand-duke of | sylvania 
| Salt and coal 


tria, lying mn § 
on both sides of the river Traun. Its extent is 254 
sq.m. Pop. 14,000, partly Lutherans, but chiefly 
Calvinists. i 
habitants few resources except in the forests and 
salt-works which belong to government. 
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SALZGRUB, or Kiosmarxt, a village of Tran- 
in the com. and 12 m. E of Klausenburg. 
are mined in the vicinity. 
SALZKAMMERGUT, a district of Upper Aus- 
lying between Styria and the lake of Traun, 


It is a rugged tract, affording its in- 


SALZKOTTEN, or Soutrxorr, a walled town of 


Prussian Westphalia, in the principality and 8 m. 
WSW of Paderborn, on the river Heyder. 
1 


Pop. 
400. | 
SA LZSCHLIRF, a town of Hesse-Cassel, 9 m. W' 


of Fulda, on the r. bank of the Altfeld. Pop. 950. 


SALZSTETTEN, a town of gdeentey 6 m. 
op. 950. 


N of Horh, near the source of the Nagold. 


SALZUFLEN, a town of Lippe-Detmold, 12 m, 


NNW of Detmold, on the Salze. Pop. 1,300. 


SALZUNGEN, a town of the duchy of Saxe-Mei- 


ningen, on the 1. bank of the river Werra, 10 m. 
| NW of Schmalkalden. Pop. 2,600, employed chiefly 
at salt-works, which produce between 6,000 and 
7,000 tons a-year. 


J ca 


SALZWEDEL, or Sottwevet, a town of Prussian 


Saxony, in the reg. of Magdeburg, on the river 
Jetzel, at its confluence with the Demme, 72 m. - 


E of Hamburg. It is surrounded with walls and a 


moat, and is divided by a branch of the Jetzel into 


the old and new towns. It contains. six churches, 


three hospitals, anda gymnasium. Its chief manu- 
factures are the weaving of woollen, linen, and cot- 
|ton. Leather is extensively tanned here, and the 
whole of the surrounding country is supplied with 
shoes from this place. 
and hops, is also considerable. In the spring of 


e trattic in corn, cattle, 


1813, an engagement took place here between a 


Russian and French division, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. : 
SAMA, a river of Senegambia, in the state of 


Futa-Jallon, which has its source in the mountains 


to the NW of Timbo; flows first SE, then bends 


NNE, and forms one of the head streams of the 
Bafing or Black river. See also Manapsia. 

SAMA, a town of Bolivia, in the intendency and 
150 m. SE of Arequipa, prov. and 60 m. NNW of 
Arica, on the § side of a river of the same name, 
and 20 m. above its entrance into the Pacific. At 
the mouth of the river is another distinguished ty 
the name of Lower Sama; and enclosing on the’ 
the bay into which the river flows, is a cape also 


te, 








SAMACHIALLI, a town of Upper Guinea, on 
Gaboon. coast, capital of the kingdom of Kigh, and 
120 m. ENE of the embouchure of the Gaboon. 

SAMADEN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 


of the Grisons, on the 1. bank of the Inn, 27 m. | Ee 


of Coire. Pop. 490. oe 


a 


SAMADET, a commune and town of France, in — 


the dep. of the Landes, cant. and 6 m. W of Geaune. 





near the 1. bank of the Gabas. Pop.1,468. 
SAMAHU, a river of Sengambia, in the terr- 

af of Dentilia, which, after a course in a generally 

N direction of 105 m., joins the Fateme. 


SAMAIPATA, a town of Bolivia, in the dep. of 


| Cochabamba, 60m. SSW of Santa-Cruz-de- 


Pop. 600. Onan adjacent mountain are exten 


ruins, said to be those Let coat of the Incas. 


SAMAKOV, a town ee 
Rumelia, in the sanj..and 33m. SSE 


of Sophia, near 






the source of the Eker, which is here crossed by @ |} 
wooden-bridge. Itis enclosed by a substantial.wall ../| 
crenulated and flanked with towers. Pop. 7,0007 (}/ 
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age | called Sama, in § lat. 17° 57’ 15”, and W long 71°} 
of Hungary, in the comitat of Saros, 2 m. SE of | 6 45" - 
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Tt has: ive iron-works. 
tains abound in iron of excellent quality. 

SAMALA, a river of Guatimala, in the state of 
that name, which descends from the vicinity of the 
Amilpas voleanoes, and flows through the district of 
Suehitepeque into the Pacific. 


The adjacent moun- 


Sumatra, on the N coast, in the kingdom and 90 m. 
ates of Achem. It is the centre of an extensive 
trade. 

SAMALLUT, a town of Central Egypt, in the 
prov. and 69 m. SW of Beni-souef, on the |. bank of 
the Nile. 

SAMAMBATIA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, and district of Cantegallo, near 
the Rio-Paquequer, an affluent of the Parana, and 
a mountain of the same name. 


Delhi, in N lat. 30° 2’, : 
SAMAN A’, a peninsula and large bay at the NE 
end of the island of Hayti.—The peninsula is 32 m. 
in len: from W to E, and 11 m. in greatest 
breadth. Mr. Schomburgk estimates its area at 
225 sq. m.; and its coast line at 95 m. It at- 


sea-level. soil is fertile-—The bay which 2 ae 
to the NE, between Cape Samana, also called Cape 
Rezon or Cape Grondeur, on the N, and Cape Ra- 


This bay offers a safe shelter to the largest squa- 
drons. Lying to the windward of the island, it 
has the advantage as a maritime post of protect- 


reality a key, commanding absolutely the Mona 


sesses besides a vast roadsted, a point suited for 
docks and ship-building yards, a territory where 
provisions can be cheaply raised, and a good mine 
of coal. The entrance is difficult and narrow. 5. 
was taken by the English in November 1808. Ne- 
pecans were recently in progress for the estab- 


vol. of the Royal Geographical Society's Journal con- 
tains an as ere ket detailed account of this 
peninsula and bay by Sir R. H. Schomburgk. 
SAMANA, a port on the 8 coast of the above 
eninsula, in N lat. 19° 12’ 30", W long. 69° 19° 18°. 
t consists of about 90 houses and huts, all in a state 
of spony eee a 4m. to the SE is Fort Santa Bar- 


.SAMANA, or Crooxep Isnayp, one of the Ba- 

hama islands, in N lat. 22° 50’. : 

SAMANA, or Rezon (Care), a headland of Hayti, 

_ the E extremity of the peninsula of Samana, in N 
lat. 19° 18’, W long. 69° 8”. 


of Multan, district of Bahar, on the E side of the 
Indus, in N lat. 28° 11’. 


-  S$AMANAP, a town on the SE coast of the is- 
land af fede situated on a fine bay, which ad- 


mits of large country prows lying close up to the 
town. This place carries on an extensive com- 
merece; and the adjacent country abounds in rice 
and in teak timber. The Dutch used to build their 
largest ships for the country trade here; but few 
European settlers are now remaining. The bay is 
much frequented by merchant vessels. 

_ SAMANGT, or Soto, a river of the island of Java, 
which has its sources in Mount Merbahu; runs a 
generally ENE direction, and after a course of about 


210 m., throws. itself into the strait of Madura, - 

osite Fort Lodewyk. Its principal affluent is the 
Madion, which it receives on the r. In the rainy 
season it is navigable as far as Surakerta. 
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SAMALANGA, a maritime town of the island of 


SAMANA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 










tains in pe aeing hill an alt. of 1,936 ft. above | 
ts 


hael, 21 m. to the SE of the former, has a mean | 
th of about 8 m., and a length of 39 m. 


ing the whole gulf of Mexico, to which it is in| 


passage between Hayti and Porto-Rico; it pos- | 


ment of a French naval depot here.—The 23d | 


_ SAMANAH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. | 
SAM , 4 town - * P | in the gov. of Simbirsk and Samara, which rises 
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SAMANIA, a village of Persia, in Khuzistan, on 
the ]. bank of the Karoon, 100 m. SSW of Shuster. 





~Pop. 300, ’ 
| SAMANIEGO, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
| Alava, and 15 m. NW of Logrono, partido of La- 


Guardia, on a small affluent of the Ebro. Pop. 610. 
SAMAQUANTI, a river of New Granada, in the 
rov. of Choco, which enters the sea in the gulf of 


en. 

SAMAR, one of the Philippines, situated to the 
SE of Luzon, from which it is separated by the 
strait of Bernardino, about 5 leagues in breadth. 
Its length has been estimated at 145 m. by 50 m. 
of average breadth. Pop. in 1837, 100,000. The 
interior rises into lofty and thickly wooded moun- 
tains. Numerous streams, some of them of consi- 
derable size, intersect the island. The soil is fer- 
tile in rice and — The eee ae of the na- 
| tives consists chiefly in a species of potato, yams 
and a root named whee Shon tlse gut the cea, 
nipe, and Sete trees, they obtain materials for 
a species of brandy. Sugar-canes, cabbages, gar- 
lic, onions, melons, the Chinese orange, vegetables, 
| and several kinds of fruit little known in E , 
are cultivated in this island. Pagis reckuned no 
| fewer than thirteen or fourteen different species of 
| figs among the fruit-trees of this island, with a great 
variety of perfumes. The cocoa tree grows here to an 
uncommon size. Hemp, indigo, pepper, honey, and 
wax are important productions. The woods swarm 
with birds of every description, particularly the 
common fowl, which is, however, distinguished 
from ours by the shortened proportions of its body 
and legs; the colour of the hen is grey, with fea- 
thers spotted like a paler The turtle-dove, 
parroquet, cockatoo, and another pretty little species 
of the same genus, no larger than a linnet, are nu- 
merous. Different species of monkeys, one of which 
is remarkably large, roe-bucks, wild buffaloes, and 
other quadrupeds, abound in the woods. The iron- 
tree, sioaw: and dyeing wood, grow in every partof 
the island. Iron and copper are wrought in the 
mountains; and gold-dust is found, in some quan- 
tity, in its interior regions. The cap. of the island 
is Catholagan, on the W coast. 

SAMARA, a town of Russia, on the Volga, at its 
confluence with the Samara, 105 m. SE of Simbirsk. 
Pop. 6,000.—A recent ukase has created the town 
| the cap. of a new government, which has been 

formed of the surrounding district, with annexations 
| from Simbirsk, Saratof,and Orenburg. It has some 
trade in caviar, and in corn, cattle, dried fish, and, 
hides, by means of caravans, as well as by the Volga. 

SAMARA, a river of eaeeee Russia, in the 
| goy. of Ekaterinoslav, which falls into the Dnieper, 
on the 1. bank, after a SW course of about 170 m. 
Its principal affluent is the Kovilna.—Also a river 


30 m. W of Orenburg, rons WNW, and joins the 
Volga at the town of Samara, after a NW course of 
300m. Its prineiee affluents are the Tok and the 
Kenel on the r. and the Buzuluk on the 1. 
SAMARA, or Samarran, a town of Asiatic Tur- 
key, in Irak-Arabi, on the |. bank of the Tigris, 60 
m. N of Bagdad. It was known in the 9th cent. as 
the residence of several caliphs of the house of Ab- 
/bas. As containing the tombs of the Imam Ha- 
| sein-'Askari and the Imam Mehdi, it is much 


| venerated by Mahommedans, and is visited by 


about 10,000 pilgrims annually. To the N of the 
modern town is a curious spiral tower, and about 4 
m. N is a high tumulus, called Tel-Alij, or ‘the 
Nose-bag mound ;’ the tradition being, that it was 
raised by some former ruler ordering his troops each 
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is of opinion that this 
mound, in all pro- 


this purpose. Lieut. Jones 
highly curious and interestin; 
bability, marks the p ( 
Emperor Julian was burnt, previous to the removal 
of his ashes to Tarsus. It now contains only about 
250 houses, which have recently been encircled by 
a strong wall to defend the inhabitants from the 


douins. 

SAMARANG, a town on the N coast of the 
island of Java. It is a large town, with a consider- 
able E san pop. and many Chinese. The total 
pop. of the town and suburbs was estimated at 
50,000 in 1845. It is defended by a stone parapet 
and rampart, with bastions and a wet ditch, but only 
calculated for defence against a native power. Be- 
tween the town and the sea-coast is an impassable 
morass, which prevents any approach but by two 
roads, both of which are raised, and communicate 
with each other by one running parallel to the 
coast and close to the water. The bay lies to the 


Crimon-Java. Ships are obliged to lie at the dis- 
tance of 5 or 6 m. from the shore, the anchorage 
being in 6 fath. on a muddy bottom.—The river, 
which is navigable for prows and coasting-vessels 
up to the town, runs between the W side of the city 
and the Chinese campong. Its mouth is in'S lat. 6° 
58’, E.long. 110° 28’. The town has a neat appear- 
ance, with a number of good houses. It has a large 
Dutch church, a Roman eatholic church, an obser- 
vatory, a town-house, and several other public build- 
‘ines. Its exports consist of coffee, sugar, indigo, 
and cotton. §. was formerly the seat of a separate 


Java-proper, and exercising extensive powers under 
the sanction and control of the gevernor-general 
and supreme council of Batavia; but this establish- 
ment has given way to the less expensive institu- 
tions of a commissioner, and residents for the trans- 
action of business.—According to Dove, the mean 
temp. of the year here is 81° 87’, and the difference 
Leh the hottest and the coldest months, only 
"10. 

SAMARATE, a village of Austrian Italy, in the 
prov. of Milan, 2 m. 6 of Gallarate. 

SAMARCAND, or Samarxxanp, a city of Asia, 


30’, E long. 68° 50°, on the river Sogd or Zer-Afshan, 
130 m. E of Bokhara. Clavijo, who visited it about 
1400, estimated the Se of the city and suburbs 
at 150,000; but savs that a considerable number, 
for want of habitations, were obliged to dwell 
In caves in the surrounding rocks. He adds that 
the country, for two learues round, was entirely 
covered with villages, gardens, and country-houses, 
the residence of Tartar chiefs. A great proportion 
of the inhabitants consisted of persons callected by 
Timur from every part of Asia, so that there was 
scarcely a nation in Asia which had not represen- 
tatives, or an employment which was not exercised 
here. Its commerce was maintained with Russia, 
Tartary, India, Turkey, and China. The pomp of 
Timur’s court, and of his numerous palaces, sur- 
passed deseription. Our information with regard to 
the modern state of this once celebrated capital, is 
very imperfect. It is said to be built in a quadran- 
gular form, and to be still surrounded with an ex- 
cellent wall, having a circuit of 8 m., but enclosing 
an area mainly occupied with gardens. Its bazaars 
are however poorly supplied, trade and commerce 
having transferred their geat to Bokhara. Its pop. has 
been variously estimated at from 10,000 to 25,000. 
The climate is delichtfol. On one side a fruitful 
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at the distance of 2 m. to the southward, the hilly 
on which the body of the | 


E of the high land of Japara, and 8 of the islands of 


governor, having the denomination of governor of 


once the cap. of Independent Tartary, and of the 
magnificent empire of Timur, situated in N lat. 39° 


| and is one of the largest in Galicia. The] 
| has its source in this circle, and traverses the north- 
ern part, while the Stry traverses the south. This 
latter portion is intersected t 
The town is situated in a large plain, | 
of the Dniester, 44 m. SW of Lemberg, and 160, m. 
ow. It is a well-built town, and the. 

! seat of a criminal court, and has a gym 
and verdant plain extends to Bokliara; on the other, | college, and a high school. Pop. 6,600, € 
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country commences. : 
SAMAROUSKOI, a village of 'Tobolsk, in Asia- 


‘tic Russia, 176 m. N of Tobolsk. 


SAMARRAH. See Samara. 

SAMARSKATA, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. of Oufa, 40 m, W of Troitsk. | 

SAMASSI, a village of Sardinia, 21 m. NNW of 


Cagliari, on the |. bank of the Mannu. Pop. 1,700. 


SAMATA, a village of Upper Egypt, on the |. 
bank of the Nile, 7 m. NW enderah, 

SAMATAN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Gerz, on the l. bank of the Save, 17 m. SE of Auch. 
Pop. 1,200. 

SAMAVA, a village of Turkey in Asia, 90 m. W 
of Meshed-Ali, on the r. bank of the Euphrates, con- 
taining only a pop. of 300 Arabs, who levy exorhi- 


tant contributions on all the pilgrims that take this 


route to the holy cities. | 
SAMBAS, a town and river on the W coast of 


Borneo. The river has a wide entrance, in E Jong. 
| 109° 5’, N lat. 1° 12’. The town is about 30 m. up 


the river. The houses here, as in almost all the 
other coast towns of Borneo, are built of timber and 
bamboos, raised on wooden stalks.or piles, many of 
them on floats moored to large posts. The town is 
chiefly inhabited by Chinese and Malays. The 

redatory and piratical habits of the inhabitants 
drew upon them an attack by a British armament, 
in 1812: the assailants were, however, repulsed 
with considerable loss, and suffered still more from 
the pestilential effects of the climate. In 1813, a 


second attack was made on it, with complete suc- 
cess.—The adjacent territory which is governed 


a Mahommedan Sultan, is separated from Sara 
by the Krimbang mountains. 
_ SAMBER, or Sameor, a town of Hungary, 14 m. 


‘NNW of Boda. 


SAMBELONG, or SampemanG Isianps, a 


‘in the Indian sea, a little to the north of the G reat 
_ Nicobar, in N lat. 4°, E long. 100°. 


SAMBER, a town of Hindostan, in 


_Ajmir, and district of Jeypur, in N lat. 26° 54, 51 
m. NE of Ajmir. It is situated in the vicinity of 
a salt lake, 20 m. long by 2m. broad, from whence 


a great part of Upper Hindostan is supplied with 
dale. and which {' greatly referred by the natives 
to the sea salt. although it ee a bitter taste, 
SAMBHAR (Care), a cape on the SW coast of 
Borneo, in § lat. 2° 52". 
SAMBOANGAN, a Spanish fortress and settle- 
ment on the SW extremity of the island of raps 


in N lat. 6° 54’, B long. 122° 8’. ‘The townis si 
on the banks of a small rivulet. _0 
inhabitants is about 1,000, among which are m- 
cluded the officers and soldiers of tb 1, 
their families. u 
form of a square, with bastions, and has a high wall 
close to the sea. There is a clear plain towards the 
land; a swamp also on one side fort } 
its strength. There is no harhour, but only an open 
y several islands. Pirates 
swarm in the neighbourhood, and frequently cut off 
Spanish vessels while lying in the harbour. . 


The number of 


e garrison, and 


‘The fort is built of masonry in the 


the fort adds to 
roadsted protected by 


SAMBOR, a circle and town of Austrian Poland. 


The circle has a superficial extent of 1,780 sq. ™., 


Dniester 
‘lofty mountains.— 
Spits on the banks 
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_ Africa, 60 m. 5 of Gallam. 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 423; in 1851, 471. 


ea mwounp PE -narish in Somersetshi 
SAMFORD-BRETT, a parish in Somersetsaire, | This territory was the first of the Polish adjunets to 
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in making salt. 
SAMBOR (Atr), a village of Austrian Poland, 


on the 1. bank of the Dniester, 10 m. SW of Sambor. | de 


SAMBOROUGH, an island off the SE coast of 
Nova Scotia. It has a light-house upon it, in N lat. 
44° 26° 17", W long. 63° 35° 16". 

SAMBOURN, a hamlet in the p. of Coughton, 
Warwickshire, 3? m. NNW of Alcester. Pop. 694. 


ders, near Fontenelle; enters Belgium; passes by 
Charleroi; and falls into the Meuse at Namur, after 
a winding course of 120 m. Its chief affluents are 
the Helpe, the Haute, the Heure, the Pieton, and 
the Orneau. Its banks were in 1794 the scene of 
several sanguinary conflicts. 


SAMBRECA, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and [ 


45 m. NW of Girgenti. 
SAMBUNARA, a town of Bambuk, in Western 


SAMDONG, a volcanic mountain of Java, near 
the centre of the island, to the SSW of Prapag. 
SAMEE, a town of Gallam, in Western Africa, 


beautifully situated on the Senegal, 20 m. E of | 3 
| tenstein and seignory of Vadutz, near the r. bank of 
the Rhine. It pastures large numbers of cattle. 


‘Toa. 

SAMEN, a province of Abyssinia, consisting of 
a chain of immense mountains, extending along the 
W and N banks of the Tacazze, and separating the 
high country of Tigre from the low and fertile re- 


gions around the capital. It is 80'm.long, but sel-_ 
0 


m exceeds 30 m. in breadth. | 
_SAMEON, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Nord, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Orchies. 
"SAMER, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, and arrond. of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. The cant. comprises 19 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 11,884; in 1846, 12,436. The town is 9 m. 
SE of Boulogne-sur-Mer, pleasantly situated on a 
hill. Pop. in 1846, 2,231. It has a fine square in 


which four well built streets terminate, and possesses _ 
grain and saw-mills, and tan-| 
neries. It derives its name from St. Wulmer, a 


mannfactories of tiles, 


son of Walbert, count of Boulogne, who founded 
an abbey here in 668. 

SAMET-SIKHAR, a summit of the Parswanath 
mountain in Hindostan, in the prov. of Bihar, 136 
m. § of Boglipur, and one of the principal Jain sanc- 
tuaries in Hindostan. 


white, with a central and four smaller domes, the 
former surmounted by a gilt spire, and the whole 
surrounded by a brick wall. Within is a small 
black image of Parswanatha, and flanking the 


table-land is a series of Jain temples. The ascent | 


to the mountain is by means of a winding path. 
SAMFORD (Great), a parish in Essex, 3% m. 
NE of Thaxted, on the E bank of the river Pant. 
Area 2,224 acres. Pop. in 1801, 597; in 1851, 906. 
SAMFORD (Lirrte), a parish in Essex, 34 m. 
ENE of Thaxted, on the river Pant. Area 1,990 


SAMFORD-ARUNDEL, a perien in Somerset- 
shire, 24 m. SW by W of Wellington, intersected 
by the Bristol and Exeter railway. Area 1,144 
Pop. in 1831, 427; in 1851, 415. 


4m. ESE of Dunoter. Area 932 acres. Pop. 246. 


SAMFORD-COURTENAY, a parish in Devon, 


5m. NNE of Okehampton. Area 7,962 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,217; in 1851, 1,084. _ | 
SAMFORD-PEVEREL, a parish in Devon, 5m. 
- ENE of Tiverton, intersected by the Western canal. 
Area 2.000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 787; in 
- SAMFORD-SPINEY, a parish in 


1851, 855. 
Devon, 4m. E 





| ton. 


three minarets, and numerous 


It consists of a small table- | 
land, on which are four large square edifices, painted | 
| Savoy, o, in the | 
' Faucigny, on an affluent of the Giffre, in a valley of 
the same name, 15 m.E of Bonneville. Pop. 3,800. 


length from E to 





ing and bleaching linen, partly | by 5 of Tavistock, crossed by the Dartmoor rail- 


way. Area 1,721 acres. Pop. in 1851, 622. _ | 
AMGAUM, a town of tan, in the presi- 
ney of Madras, prov. of the Carnatic, and district 


}and 18m. WNW of Nellore, on the lL bank of the 
| Penaur. 


SAMGORODOK, a town of Russia in Europe, 


the gov. and 105 m. SW of Kiev, district and 15 m. 


| SSE of Makhnovka. 
‘SAMBRE, a river which rises in French Flan- | 
| source in the Serra Itaparéa, runs along the con- 
| fines of the provinces of Bahia and Sergipe, and 
| flows into the Rio Real on the 1. bank, near its en- 


SAMGUIM, a river of Brazil, which has its 


trance into the ocean. ; 

SAMHAR, a mountainous district in the N part 
of Abyssinia, to the N of Dixain. 

SBAMHOUD. See Mapruxe. 

SAMI, a town of Senegambia, in the state of 
Bambarra, 24 m. W of Sego, on the |. bank of the 
Joliba.—Also a town of the state of Kajaaga, on 
the |. bank of the Senegal, 69 m. ENE of Bulibani. 
—aAlso a town of the state of Ludamar, 110 m. E of 
Benowm. —, 

SAMINA, a valley of the principality of Liech- 


SAMLAND, an ancient district. of Prussia, be- 


‘tween the Baltic, the Frische-haff, Curische-haff, 
| and Pregel, now comprised in the prov. of Eastern 


Prussia. 
SAMLESBURY, a chapelry in the p. of Black- 
burn, co.-palatine of Lancaster, 4 m. ENE of Pres- 


Pop. in 1831, 1,948. . 
SAMMARTINO-GUSNAGO, a village of Anus- 

tria, in Lombardy, in the prov. and 14 m. WNW of 

Mantua, district and 6 m. SE of Castel-Goffredo. 


Iroquois, near the Chicago branch railway. _ 

SAMNU, a town of ary, in Tripoli, in the 
Fezzan, 36 m. NE of Sebha, and 114 m. NNE of 
Murzuk, in the midst of basaltic hills. It hs 
gardens and palm- 
plantations are scattered around it. 

SAMO, a town of New Granada, in the prov. and 
30 m. NE of St. Juan-de-los-Llanos, on the 1. bank 
of the Amadeo, 

SAMOAN ISLANDS. See Navieator’s Is-anps. 

SAMOCSYN. See Samorscnan. — 

SAMOENS, a town of Sardinia, in the dio. of 
capital of a mandemento, in the prov. of 


It carries on an active trade in linen and cotton fa- 
bries, of local manufacture, and cattle and mules. 
In the vicinity are the ruins of the ancient Chateau- 
Tournolite. The valley of S. is about 12 m. in 
W; and forms two branches, dis- 
tinguished as the valleys of Combe and Fonds. 
They abound in iron. : 
SAMOGITLA, Szamarre, or Suupz, an ancient 


| district of Europe, bounded on the N by Courland 


and the Baltic, on the W by the Baltic and Prussia, 
and on the Sand E by Lithuania, properly so called, 
and now comprised in the Russian gov. of Vilna. 
It was ealled by the Russians and Poles, Imond. 


Russia which raised the standard of rebellion in 1831. 
of 


SAMOIDES. See Samovepes. - 
SAMOIS, a commune of France, in the de 
the Seine-et-Marne, cant. and 5m. NNE of Fon- 
taineblean, on the slope of a hill, on the 1. bank,of 
the Seine. Pop. 1,053. It has several fine country, }). 
seats, and contains quarries of freestone and lime; ~~ 
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(f SAM 
| SAMOKHVALOVITSHI, a town of Russia in 
|} Europe, in the gov. and district and 9m. 8 of Minsk, 
{on the r. bank of the Plitsh. 
: SAMOREALU, a village of France, in the dep. of 
\ the Seine-et-Marne, cant. and 3 m. ENE of Fon- 
tainebleau, on the slope of a hill, on the r. bank of 
the Seine. Pop. 230. It hasa fine castle, and con- 
tains extensive quarries. 
. SAMOS, a town of the island of Cephalonia, on 
| the NE coast, on a bay of the same name, 10 m. 





- NE of Argostoli. It has a safe and spacious har- 
| hour, and is one of the commercial entrepots of the 
island. This town occupies the site of the Samos 
of the ancients. 

SAMOS, an island of Turkey, on the § side of 
the gulf of Skala-Nuova, separated only by a nar- 
row strait, called the Little Boghaz, from Cape Santa- 
Maria on the continent of Asia Minor. On the 
SW, another channel called the Great Boghaz, about 
8 m. wide, separates it from Nicaria and the Furni 
islands. Its original name was Parthenias; it was 
afterwards called Cyparissia, and after several 
changes, acquired its present one of Samos. It is 
27 m. in length from E to W, and of varying breadth 


the ancient Catabates, or Mons Cercetius,is in N lat. 
37° 48’ 48", FE. long. 26° 38’ 21". It is traversed by 
two ranges of lofty limestone mountains, some parts 
of which are covered with woods, and display beau- 
tiful scenery; but in several quarters the scenery 
is bleak and rocky. Between the ranges are rich 
and cultivated plains, which produce abundantl 

. grain, vines, olives, and fruits. The pop. was esti- 
mated by Tournefort at only 12,000. Turner, a recent 
traveller, probably overstates it at 60,000, dispersed 
through 18 large, and 20 small villages. Michaud 
estimated the pop. at 15,000 in 1833. 8. is the only 
island of the archipelago, in which the people en- 
joved any thing of a republican form of government 


but the whole power was in the hands of the Greeks. 
Each village elected from among its principal inhabi- 
tants, three persons called primates, who chose an- 
nually three rulers of the island. The contest for this 


to furious scenes of violence and intri¢ue; and there 
was also a governor appointed by the Porte, who 
paid for his situation, and in seeking to raise the sum 
with a profit, practised every species of violence and 
extortion. Notwithstanding all this, S. flourishes, 
and has long flourished, and is reckoned the richest 
island of the archipelago. It exports from 20,000 
to 25,000 cantars of grapes, 15,000 barrels of raisins, 
with muscadine wine to such an extent that the 
duty amounts to 36,000 piastres. Other articles of 
export are oil, valonia, silk, and cotton. It also pro- 
duces valuable marble, and contains mines of lead, 
silver, and, it is said, of gold.—The town of Khora 
or Cora, on the 5S coast, bears the title of capital; 
but the principal town is Vathi, on its N side 
which is distinguished by its large and convenient 
harbour. On the E end of the island, about 5 m. 
from Cape Santa-Maria, are the remains of the an- 
cient city of Samos, the magnificence of which was 
much boasted in antiquity. The bay of S. is small, 
and exposed to the S.; and the mole, forming the 
Lon of Tigani, is insufficient to make a good har- 
r 


nificent one 250 paces long, which was esteemed 
one of the wonders of 8. The city walls still re- 
main, cased inside and outside with white marble, 
the interior being filled up with small stones. They 
are 10, 12, or 15 ft. thick, according to the sitnation, 












reduced by civil contentions. 


from 3 to 12 m. Its W extremity, Mount Kerki, 


under Turkish sway. Anaga, indeed, resided here; 


| with some modifications, from the widely extended 
| Shamanism prevalent over all the Nand E of Asia. 
| in general a quiet. harmless race; but are said to be prone to in- 


, but it appears to be the remains of that mag- 


and at the top are covered with large hewn stones. | Jura, cant. and 3m. NNW of Dole. P 
Some parts of them are entire, and they appeared to | 
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Pococke the most beautifui he had ever seen. There 
are also the remains of a theatre, the seats of which 
were built, not on arches, but on the sides of the 
hill, and some fragments of a celebrated temple. of 


‘Juno. The Turkish name of the island is Susam- 


ADAsst. 

SAMOSCH. See Szamos. | 

SAMOSONY, a village of Hungary, in the com, 
of Czongrad, 4m. from Komlos. 

SAMOSTZE, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Krodno, on the r. bank of the Tshara. 

SAMOTSHAN, or Samoczyn, a town of Prussia, 
in the reg. of Posen, circle and 9 m, ENE of Chod- 
ziesen, in a marshy plain on the Netze. Pop. 1,300. 

SAMOTHRAKI, or Samenprek, the ancient Sa- 
mothrace, or Samos of Homer, an island of the Gre- 
cian archipelago, situated to the N of the entrance 


of the Dardanelles, and 14 m. NNW of the island of 
‘Imbro, and 23 m. from the Thracian coast near 


Enos. Itis about 28 m. in circuit; and had a pop 
in 1821, of 3,200; but this number has been greasty 
The island rises wit 

a steep and lofty ascent from the sea, to an alt. of 
5,248 ft. On its E side are pasture-grounds and 


/wood; on the other side, the land is lower and un- 
der tillage—Also an island in the Ionian group, 


5 m. NW of Corfu. It is 3 m. in length from NW 
to SE. 

SAMOYEDES, or Samorepes, a people of Russia, calling them- 
selves Kassova, who traverse the immense and frozen deserts 
extending along the ocean which forms the northern boundary 
of Asia. They extend on the side of Europe as far as the river 


| Mezen, which falls into the White sea in the gov. of Arkhangel ; 


while they inbabit the shores of Asia, eastward to the Olenek, 
and almost to the Lena, thus wandering over a line of upwards 
of 2,000 m. in length, with a breadth varying from 300 to 600 
m.; yet such is the rigour of the climate, and the barrenness of 
the soil, that the whole of this vast extent is not supposed to 
contain a pop. of more than 20,000. The 8. are divided into 
three great tribes, differing somewhat in language and manners: 
The Vanoites, who inhabit the banks of the Petshora and the 
Obi. in the vicinity of Obdorsk; the Tysia-Igoley, who are found 
on the Mezen, and in the interior of the gov. of Arkhangel; and 
the Khirutshes, who reside in the remoter and interior parts of 
Siberia. Their rode traditions even support the conjecture that 
they were driven by war and oppression from happier climates in- 
to their present haunts. In fact, there are still found on the lower 


| part of the Yenisei several tribes whose dialect ag well as ; r- 


distinction, however, is said to have often given rise | @ne and habits bears a considerable affinity with theirs The 8. 


are a small and stunted race. commonly: between 4 and 5 ft high. 


| Their features resemble those of the Tanguses; while their neigh- 
| bours, the Ostiaks, bear the stamp of the Finnish race. They 
| have a flat, round, and broad face. large thick lips, a wide and 
| open nose, scanty beard, and black and rough hair in small 


juantity but carefully arranged. Their females do not, like the 

tiak females, wear a veil; but keep the head and face un- 
covered, unless during winter journeys. The hair is formed into 
two tresses, which hang behind, and are never combed down; 
they also wear ear-rings made of grains of coral. Their principal 


covering is a robe of skins, They live by hunting, and are con- 
| tinnally moving from place to place in sledges drawn by rein- 
| deer. When upon the sea-shore, they feed upon the flesh of the 
| bear, and that of the whales thrown ashore, and other marine 
| animals. ‘They also fish in the lakes and gulfs of the sea, with 


nets made from the bark and twigs of the willow. In antomn 


their principal occupation is the hunting of the white fox. Their 
| superior dexterity in hunting is allowed even by the Ostiaks. 


They contribute by far the larger portion of the bear-skins 
brought to the fair at Obdorsk. Their religions rites seem slate 
stem 

‘hey are 


toxication, and passionately fond of tobacco. Their favourite 


| amusements are wrestling and dancing. = 


SAMOZE’RO, a lake of Russia, in the gov. of 


| Olonetz, under the parallel of 62°. N. It is 21 m. in 
length from NW to SE, | 
| discharges itself into Lake Onega by the gy 


by 9 m. in breadth, and 

SAMPAKA, a town of Ludamar, in Central 
Africa, 55 m. E of Benowm. fez 

SAMPANMANGO (Care), the NW point of the 

island of Borneo, in N lat. 7°, E long. 117°. _— 

SAMPANS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
op: 600 rl 


SAMPARA, a town on the W coast 
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and 2 m. NNE of Prez-en-Paie. Pop. 1,256.—Also 


‘modern town is li, not containing more than 450 | 


minarets, andalarge khan for the use of merchants. 
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of Celebes, in E long. 119° 10’, 140 m. W of Banjar- | of Rajamundry. In the vicinity of this - 
Massam. . per has been found growing wild on the hills, and it 
SAMPATE, or Samerr, a river on the § coast of | was at one time in contemplation of the East India 
the island of Borneo, in 8 lat. 3° 18’. | company to establish an extensive pepper farm here ; 
SAMPER-DE-CALANDA, a town of Spain, in | but the acquisitions of the British on the Malabar 
the prov. of Teruel, 43 m. SE of Saragossa, on the | coast rendered the scheme unnecessary. 
r, bank of the Martin. Pop. 2,400. | SAMUR, a river of Shirvan, in Persia, which rises 
SAMPEYRE, a town of Continental Sardinia, in | in the mountains of Lesghistan, and falls into the 
- a and 15 ee oe of Saluzzo, on the 1. bank | Caspian, 15 m. § of Derbend. 
of the Vraita. Pop. 5,000. alt fee eet | . 
BE a pea nk pp ne oy eae or dep. of | to be okt iy egmaesitiey'HLgtg oe 
feuse, cant. and 10 m. SE of Pierrefitte. Pop.500.| SAN, a la iver of i » whi 
SAMPOE, a small island in the asters seas, | rioos ic. the Garpetbian, oonnina tear Srenki: 
ps Soe S coast of Java, in 8 lat. 8° 23’, E long. “epee aes to tee and then bends round from 
ae et 4 to E till it reaches Przemysl, where it receives a 
SAMPSON (S8r.), a parish in Cornwall, 3} m. 8 | NW direction, which it saith to its junction with 
ots E id the W bank of the Fowey. | the Vistula near Sandomir. It is one of the t 
rea 1,470 acres. op. im 1831, 314; in 1851, 336. | rivers in the prov.. and forms part of | 
SAMPSONVILLE, a village of Ulster co., in the | between Rseian Poland snd’ Atatian Gelican 
state of New York, U. 5., 48 m. SW of Albany. | Also ariver of Styria, which flows in an E and § 
rit 480. ‘There is an immense tannery here. course to the Save, 11 m. below Celly.—Also a river 
AMSO, or Sams, an island of Denmark, lying be- | of China, which rises on the frontier of Tartary, and 
tween Sieland and the coast of Jutland, 76m. WNW | falls into the gulf of Leaotong, in N lat. 39° a 
of Copenhagen. It is about 15 m. long, and 3 m. 
broad. ‘T'wo deep bays, leaving only a narrow strip 
between them, divide it into two unequal portions, 
of which the northern and smaller, called Nordby- 
land, is hilly, while the southern is flat. Pop. 5,550. 
CHT the NE shoulder of &. lies the island of Kyholm, 
on which there is a quarantine establishment. 
SAMSON, a county in the 5 part of N. Carolina. 
Area 664 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 12,157; in 1850, 
14,585. Its cap. is Clinton. 
SAMSON, a village of Belgium, in the prov. and 
6 m. E of Namur, on the r. bank of the Meuse. 
SAMSON, a large village, or rather cluster of 
villages, in the Hungarian com. of Behar, 8 m. NE 
of Debreczin. 
SAMSON (8r.), a vi of France, in the dep. 
of Maine-et-Loire, 4m. NE of Angers. Pop. 1,200. 
—Also a village in the dep. of Mayenne, cant. 











SAN-ANDREAS, a village of Calaveras co., in 
| California, U. §., 139 m. E of Vallejo, between the 
N and 8 branches of the Calaveras. It is surround- 
ed by ravines and flats rich in gold. 

SAN-ANDRES, a town of the island of Teneriffe, 
on the E coast, in a valley of the same name, in the 
partido of Santa-Cruz-de-Teneriffe. Pop. 2,635. It 

as a parish-church and a custom-house. 

SAN-ANDRES, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov. and partido of Soria, in the mountains 
of Almarza, Pop. 492. It has a parish-church, two 
convents, and a custom-house. The manufacture 
of linen, and the rearing of cattle, form the chief 
objects of local industry. . : 

SAN-ANTONIO, a town of the island of Iviza, 
in the Balearic group. Pop. 2,170. It has.a 
parish-church and a custom-house. The inhabitants 
employ themselves chiefly in agriculture. 

SA -ANTONIO-REEF, a reef off the NE coast 
of Australia, in § lat. 18° 31’, between Rockingham 
and Halifax bays, and to the NE of Palm islands. 

SAN-ASENSIO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov. of Logrono and partido of Haro. Pop. 
1,431. It has a parish-church, a custom-house, and 


a village in the dep. of Oise, cant. and 5 m. 8 of 
Formerie. Pop. 400. 

SAMSUN, a city of Asia Minor, on the coast of 
the Black sea, on the site of the ancient Amisus, 
which, after Sinope, was the most opulent city in 
Pontus. It was included in the dominion of the 
emperors of Trebisond, and finally annexed to the 
Turkish empire by Mahomet II. It is situated in 
N lat. 41° 18’, E long. 36° 22’, in the pash. of Tre- 
bizond, 9 m. W of the embouchure of the Yeshil- 
Irmak, near the W end of a bay about 4 m. in 
length, and surrounded by groves of olive trees. 
The houses, which are of wood plastered with mud 
and white-washed,, produce a good effect. The 


woollen fabrics. 

SAN-AUGUSTINE, a county in the E part of 
Texas, U. 8. _ Area 642 sq. m. It is watered by 
Ayish-bayou and the Attoyac. Pop. in 1850, 3,647. 
Its cap., of the same name, is 237 m. NE of Austin. 
SAN-BARTOLOME-DE-LANZAROTE, a town 
of the Canary islands, in the island of Lanzarote 
and partido of Teguise. Pop. 1,906. It has a 

ish-church and a custom-house, _ 
| §AN-BERNARDINO, a Mormon village of Los 
Angelos co., in California, U. 8., 279 m. SE of Val- 

lejo, in a rich and well-watered valley. 
SAN-BORNTON, a township and village of 


Mahommedan families. It is surrounded by a de- 
eayed wall. ‘The town can boast of 5 mosques, with 


Its bazaars though small are well supplied; and it 


carries on a brisk trade in timber, to copper, | Belknap co., in New Hampshire, U. 8., 18 m. N of 
galls, gums, hemp, flax, and grain, with Constan- | Concord, watered by Salmon-Brook-Pond. Pop. 
tinople and other ports on the k sea. It is also | 2,695. 


SAN-BUENAVENTURA, a river of California, 
U.&8., which rises in the rancho of Ojai, in Santa 
Barbara co., and flows in a NW course of 30 m. to 
the sea, which it enters to the N of Monterey. _ 
| . SAN-ESTEBAN-DEL-VALLE, a town ain, 
miralty island, in the N. Pacific, in N lat. 57° 28’. | in Old Castile, in the prov. of Avila and partido of 
- SAMUKAH, a village of Asiatic Turkey, in the | Arenas-de-San-Pedro. Pop. 1,239. It is enclosed 
sh. of Diyarbekir, 12 m. ESE of Khatuniyah. | by old walls, has a parish-church, a custom-house, 
BD ». 1,000. It has extensive fig-orchards. and some mineral wells. <1 a 
SAMULCOTTAH, a town of Hindostan, in the| SAN-FELICES-DE-BUELNA, a town of Spain, 
prov. of the Northern Circars, district and 30 m. NE | inthe prov. of Santander and partido of Villacarnieda, 


an important place of transit from Constantinople to 
the interior of Anatolia. 

SAMTER, a small town of Prussian Poland, 20 
m. NW of Posen. Pop. 2,300. 

SAMUEL (Pomrr), a cape on the W coast of Ad- 
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in a mountainous locality near La Vega. Pop. 
2,596., It has a parish-church and several convents. 
Its trade consists chiefly in cattle. 

SAN-FELIU-DE-GUIXOLS, a town of Spain, in 
Catalonia, in the prov. of Gerona, and partido of 
Dispel: on the Mediterranean. Pop. 6,679. It has 
several churches, an hospital, a custom-house, and 
a convent, and possesses a good harbour. The 
salting of fish forms an important branch of local 
industry. It is supposed to have been founded by 
a Roman colon 


SAN-FELIU-DE-LLOBREGAT, a judicial par- | 


tido and town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the prov. of 
Barcelona. The partido comprises 40 pueblos. The 
town is in a great plain, encircled by the Llobregat. 
Pop. 1,785. It has a parish-church and a custom- 
house. Its industry consists chiefly in the manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics and of blonde. Its founda- 
tion Se to the expulsion of the Saracens. 
BAN-JAVIER, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
‘tido of Murcia, on the Mediterranean. Pop. 2,597. 
SAN-JOAQUIN. See Joacuim (San). 
SAN-JOSEF, a river of Spanish Yucatan, which 
flows SSW, passing the town of Bacalar, and falls 
into the upper part of the shallow estuary, opening 
between the S end of Ambergris-Cay and Balize. 
_ SAN-JUAN, a town of the Balearic islands, in 
the island of Majorca, prov. and partido of Menacor. 
Pop. 1,612. _ 7 
AN-JUAN-BANTISTA (Vitia4-Hermosa-pe), a 
town of Mexico, the cap. of the state of Tabasco, 
situated on the W bank of the Tabasco river, at the 
point where the Chiltepec diverges from the |. bank 


of the Tabasco, and 24 leagues above the bar of the | 


Tabasco. Its houses are substantially built of stone, 

with flat roofs. The custom-house of the state is 

here. The chief exports are logwood and cocoa. 

Pict placerat os at of Spain, in Old 

ile, m the prov. and partido of Burgo-de-Osma. 

Pop. 582. It hia a ie 

house, and carries on an active trade in cattle. 

- SAN-LORENZO, a town of the Canary islands, 

} in the island of Grau Canaria.and partido of Las 
- Palmas. Pop. 1,927. It has a parish -church, 

several convents, and a eustom-house. 


Spain, in Galicia, in the prov. of Oviedo and partido 
of Castropol. Pop. 1,975. It has a parish-church 
and a custom-house. 

SAN-MIGUEL, acounty of New Mexico, situated 
to the E of Santa-Fé, and watered by the Pecos and 
Canadian. Area 3,500 sq. m. 

SAN-PEDRO, a port of Los-Angelos co., in Cali- 
fornia, U. 8., situated on a bay of the same name, 


in N lat. 33° 43’ 6", W long. 118° 16’ 08”, 27m. S| 


of Los Angelos, and 80 m.. NW of San-Diego. It 
has good anchorage, except under SE winds. 
_SAN-PETE, a county in Utah territory, U. S., 
situated between the parallels of-38° 30° and 39° 57’ 
N, and extending from the Rocky mountains to 
about 112° W long. It is watered by the Green 
and the Grand rivers, affluents of the Rio-Colorado. 
Pop. in. 1850, 365. Its cap., Manti, is situated 45 
a ae of Fillmore, at an alt. of 5,000 ft. above sea- 
level. ~. 
talon te ee ee, a town of Ca- 
alonia, m the prov. of Barcelona, and partido of 
Igualada. Pop. 1,813. Ithasa parish-church, and 


a custom-house; and possesses manufactories of ca- | 


lico, paper, and baskets. 
SAN-ROMAN, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 


partido of Santander. Pop. 630.. It has a parish- | 


church and a custom-house. 
BAN-SHWUY, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. and 36 m. W of Kwang-tung and div. of 
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Kwang-chu-fu, on an arm of the Pe-keang, near its 


confluence with the Ta-keang, in N lat. 23° 15°, B 


long. 112° 45’. It is: enclosed by walls, and haga 
tower nine stories in height. The district produces 
hemp in considerable quantities, and contains ex- 
lantations. The soil consists of 
reddish sand and clay. 

SAN-SHWUY-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Shen-se and div. of Fun-chu, 


| in N lat. 35° 12’, E long. 108° 18’. 


SAN-YUEN, a district and town of China, in the 
rov. of Shen-se, div. and 24 m. N of Se-gan-fu, in 
lat. 34° 37’, E long. 108° 53’. 

SANA, a small river of Switzerland, which runs 

into the Aar, 3 m. 5 of Aarburg. 

SANA, a city of Arabia, the capital of Yemen, 
and residence of an independent imam. It is sit-’ 
uated in N lat. 15° 22°, E long. 44° 31°, 15 days 
journey NE by N of Mocha, in a barren stony val- 
ey, from 6 to 9 m. in width, encircled by lofty hills,- 
near the source of the Shab river, and at an alt. of 
4,000 ft. above sea-level. Its immediate vicinity is 


| beautifully diversified by woods and gardens. Its 


walls have a circuit of 54 m., but enclose numerous. 
gardens and open spaces. The streets are narrow, 
but present many massive and lofty stone houses, 
with others substantially built of brick. There are 
above 20 mosques, and the public baths are numer- 
ous and rea we e. The imam has two large 
palaces. The principal commerce of §. is in coffee; 
dried fruits and raisins are also largely exported. 
The coffee is brought into S. in December and Jan- 
uary. The cost of transporting a camel-load to 
Mocha is 44 dollars.. Mr, Cruttenden estimates the 
pop. at 40,000. The merchants are generally 
wealthy. Fruit is plentiful in the neighbourhood, 
Laie larly grapes, great quantities of which are 
ried and exported. The climate is dry. In 
average seasons, rain falls three times in the year. 
SANA, a province of Peru, bounded on the NE 
and E by the prov. of Caxamarca; and on the W by 
the Pacific, along the coast of which it extends 75 
m. Its soil is level, and, excepting in the desert of 
Sechura, fertile. It produces wheat, maize, rice, 


fruit, and barilla.—lIts capital, of the same e, is 
SAN-MARTIN-DE-TARAMUNDI, a town of | ea 


situated on a river of its name, on the coast, in a 
fertile and pleasant valley, 80 m. N of Truxillo. It 


is now in a state of decay, in consequence of an in- 


undation, by which it was nearly ruined, im 1728. 
SANABU, a town of Middle Egypt, in the prov. 
and 45 m. 5 of Minieh, and 36 m. NW of Siout, near 
the 1. bank of the Nile. It has 5 Coptic churches. 
SANAG, a town on the W coast of the island of 
Lombok, in § lat. 8° 27”. o 
SANAGHA, a name by Nid Re W part of the 
ished. 


SANAHUJA, a town o , in Catalonia, in 


| Spain, 

| the prov. and 45 m. ENE of Perida, and partido of 
| Solsona, at the foot of the Cervera mountains, on 
| which are the ruins of a castle. Pop. 1,117. It has 


a parish church, several oratories, a convent, a cus- 


| tom-house, and a public granary, and possesses ma- 


nufactories of cotton fabrics. 
SANAN,.a village of Yemen, in Arabia, 36 m. 

NNW of Abu-Arish. ' 
SANARICA, a town of Na 


les, in the prov. of the 
Terra-d’Otranto, district and 24 m. E of Gallipoli, 
cant. and 5 m. SE of Maglia, in a fertile plain. 


sir 560. 

SANARSKAIA, a fortress of Russia in Asia, in 
the gov. of Orenburg, district and 42 m. WNW of 
Troizk, near the Sanarka, a small affluent of the 


Ui. It stands on a height, is enclosed by wooden ~4) 
fortifications, and contains about 50-houses, inhab- ~ 
ited chiefly by Cossacks. 





' SANBORTON, a 









koma of Belknap co., in| 
the state of New Ham . 8., 21 m. N of Con- | 
cord, bounded on the ne by fi by the Great bay 
piseogee lake, and on the W partly by 
set river. Pop. in 1840, 2,74 
SANCAHA, a gmall town ‘of Ab ssinia, 70 m. 
NW of Gondar, in a plain near the yeajee one of 
the head streams of the Atbara. It is inhabited by 


SA NCAN, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, in the 
district and 45m. NNW of Abu-Arish. 

SANCERGUES, a canton and commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, and arrond. of San- 
cerre. The cant. comprises 19 com. Pop. in 1831, 
12,004; in 1846, 13,841. The village ig 14m. 5 of 
Sancerre, on the |. ‘bank of the Voumoise, a small 
affluent of the Loire. Pop. 821. It has several 
iron-works. 

SANCERRE, an arrondissement, canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Cher. 


The arrond. comprises an area of 209,684 hect., and | 


contains 8 cant. Pop. in 1831, 66, 790; in 1841, 
71,275; and in 1846, 75,067. The cant, comprises 
18 com. , Pop. in 1831, 17,309; in 1846, 19,847. 
The town is 29 m. NE of Bourges, i ina picturesque 
situation, in an isolated mountain, in arich locality, 
and about 14 m. from the L. bank of the Loire. Pop. 
in 1789, 2,262; a 1821, 3, 1103 im ee 3,082; and 
in 1846, 3,648. It is irre rly built, an ee 
little architectural parogladl lt has a Calvinist 
chureh, and a communal college, and carries on a 
considerable trade in wine, hemp, nuts, cattle, and 
wool. In the- vicinity are quarries of fine yellow 
veined marble. The slopes of the mountain of 8. 
are covered with vines. The foundation of the 
ome = by some authorities attributed to Cesar; 

sg aa however, greater evidence that it was 
foam by Charlemagne, and peopled by a Saxon 
colony. had a fortress, which after taking the 
town from the Calvinists, was destroyed by Charles 
1X. in 1575. 

SANCEY-LE-GRAND, a village of France, in 
ks . of the Doubs, cant. and 9 m. SSE of Cler- 
v ‘op. 915 
SANC 3Y-LE-LONG, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Doubs, cant. and 8 m. SSE of Clerval. 
Pop. 380. It has several tanneries. 

SANCHEVILLE, a commune of France, in the 
p. of Eure-et-Loir, cant. and 9 m. E of Bonneval. 
ee 1,010. It has a woollen yarn-mill. 

SANCIAN, Sau-cuow, or Saint Jon, an wae 
of the China sea, near the coast of the Chinese. 
of Kwang-tung, and about 10 m. SW of 
It contains the tomb of St. Francis Xavier. 

SANCILLO, a mountain nearly in the centre of 
the Great Canary island, rising to the alt. of 6,070 
ft. above sea-level. 

SANCOINS, a canton, commune, and town of | 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, and arrond. of Saint- 
Amand-Mont-Rond.. The cant. comprises 10 « 
Pop. in 1831, 8,415; in 1846, 8,769. The pea is 
23 m. ENE of St. Amand-Mont-Rond, on ther. bank | 
of the Aubois, a small affluent of the Loire, and on 
the Canal-du-Centre. Pi in 1846, 2,610. 1t has 
lime and tile-kilns, a dye-work, bleachery, and car- 
ries on an active t in cattle, gypsum, wood, | 

ron, fo: and wool. 

SANC 
Massachusetts, U. 8., forming the int of Nan- 
tucket island, in N lat. 41° 16 Ww ong. 126° 52 

SANCREED, a) of Charwetlh 4m. W by s| 
of Penzance. ‘Area 4,471 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
1,594, 

"SANCTI-SPIRITUS. See Esrrerru-Sancro 
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FE. R. of Yorkshire, 24 m. SE by E of Market- 
aes hton. Area 4,708 acres. Pop. in 1851, 519. 
SANCY (Pic pe). Bee Dor Mont. 
SANCY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Moselle, cant. and 2 m. SE of Audun-le-Roman, and 


|8 m. N of Briey, at the foot of a height which was 


formerly crowned by a fortress. Pop. 523. It has 
an oil mill. 

SAND, a village of Bavaria, in the prov. of Lower 
Franconia, presidial and 2 m.S of Zeil, at the foot 
of hills, on the l. bank of the Main. Pop. 751. It 
has extensive basket-manufactories. 

SAND, a small island of the China sea, to the 
W of North West island, in N lat. 10° 10’, and E 
long. 114° 10". 

SAND-AA, or Axar-Aa, ariver of Iceland, which 
has its source in the Klofaioekill, runs in a generally 
N direction, and .after a course of about 150 m. 
throws itself by two embouchures into the Atlantic, 
60 m. NE of Holum. 

SANDA, a small island at the W side of the en- 
trance of the frith of Clyde, 64 m. E by N of the 
Mull of Kintyre. It measures about 14 m. in 
length, and 4 m. in breadth, and contains about 500 
acres. The island figures prominently in history 
a0 the common station of he Scandinavian fleets 

mune te contests for the possession of Kintyre 
Pe Hebrides. Sandstone constitutes the whole 
mass of the island. Aven—a name which §. still 
occasionally bears—is an abbreviation of the long and 
sonorous designation anciently mre it of Avona 
Porticosa. 'Two islets, called the Sh isle, and 
Glanamar, on the NE side, have a uni st ra 
of about 22 acres.—Also a small island inthe Hebri- 


| dean parish of Small Isles, Argyleshire, on the E 
side of Canna, and united with it at low water by a 
beach of shell sand. 


It extends about 1? m., with 
a mean breadth of about 4 m., and is distant 2 


| from Rum. Between it and Canna is one of the 


harbours in the Hebrides.—Also one of the most 


considerable of the northern division of the Orkney 


islands. Its respective nearest points are 2} m. N 
of Stronsay, 14 m. E of Eday, and 24 m. Sof N. 
Ronaldshay. ts form is exceedingly irregular; and 
it may, in a general view, be regarded as large 
peninsulz, and two small ones radiating from a com- 
mon centre. Its length, from NE to SW, is 12 m.; 
but its mean bread does not exceed 1k m; and 
its superficial extent is not more than 19 sq. m. 
ing a hillocky ridge of 200 or 300 ft. in alt, 
on its W side, the island is extremely flat. Its soil 
is everywhere light and sandy. The principal har- 
bours are Kettletoft on the SE, and Otterewick on 
the NE side of the island, opposite to each other, 
safe and commodious. Shipwrecks 
g the 
mea- 


coast; but of late years, they have, in a 
thouse 


sure, been averted by the erection of a 


| on ‘Start Point,—the extremity of the NE peninsula, 


in N lat. 59° 16’ 37", W long. 2° 22’2". A number 


| of fresh-water lakes, the largest about 2} m. in cir- 


cumf., and two or three others not much inferior in 
size, oceur in various localities. Between Kettle- 


| toft and Papa-sound in Stronsay, a distance of 7 m., 
is the great herring-fishing station of the northern © 


Oreadian islands. Pop. in 1801, including the island 
of N. Ronaldshay, 2,148; in 1831, 1,849; in 1851, 


TY HEAD, a headland of the state of | 2,004. 


SANDAKAN BAY, an sideatetion of the NE 
| coast of Borneo, in N lat. 5° 40’, and E long. 118° 
20°. It is 3 m. broad at the entrance, and swells in 


'm. It contains several islands. 
SANDAL ISLAND. See Paov. 


SANCTON-axp-HOUGHTON, a parish in the| SANDALL (Grear), a parish and sonenabiehal 
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the W. R. of Yorkshire, 2m. S by E of Wakefield, 
intersected by the Barnesley canal, and the York 
and North Midland railway. The parish includes 
the townships of Crigglestone, Walton, and West- 
Britton. Area 7,272 acres. Pop. in 1851, 4,036. 
SANDALL (Kix), a parish of the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 4m. NI of Doncaster. Area 990 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 187; in 1851, 259. 
SANDALWOOD ISLAND, an island of the 
Asiatic archipelago, to the SSE of Flores, extend- 
ing between 9° 15° and. 10° 10’ § lat., and between 
119° and 120° 41° E long. It is about 100 m. in 
length, and 30 m. in average breadth. It rises to- 
wards the centre, and at the NW extremity has a 
peak of some height, but itis described as generally 
of little elevation. On the W coast is a headland 
named Bluff-point, and on the NE is Padewany 
bay, which receives a river of the same name. A 


. group of islets lie near its 8 coast, and passing from 


SE to NE of the island, is the best route from Europe 
through Pitt’s renee and Dampier’s strait to China, 
in Dec., Jan.,and Feb. It is said to be very populous. 
The natives are described as resembling ' 
Java both in onal appearance and in habits and 
mode of life. ‘The land, which is tilled by the plough 
drawn by bullocks, is to a great extent cultivated. 
Sandal-wood, birds’ nests, and wax are the chief 
productions of the island. The Dutch found a claim 


to this island on the following grounds. The rajah | 


of Savu—an island within sight of Sandalwood to 
the eastward—some years ago formed a settlement 
on the SE point of Sandalwood, which he was en- 
abled to maintain, owing to superior knowledge in 
the art of war. The Dutch claim an authority over 
the rajah of Savu, and therefore assume a right also 
over his settlement in Sandalwood. In 1839 the 


people of Ende, on the island of Flores, having dis-— 
puted the right of the Dutch to control them, were | 


attacked and obliged to sue for peace. a reim- 
bursement of the expenses of the war, the chiefs of 
Ende agreed to reduce 8. island for the Dutch. 

SANDAN, a district of China, in the E part of 
Mandshuria, intersected by the lower part of the 
Amur river. It appears to correspond to the Khed- 
jen and Fiakha of different writers. 

_SANDAU, a town of Bohemia, 39 m. NW of Pil- 
sen. Pop. 800. In the neighbourhood are mines 
of cobalt, garnets, and topazes.—Also a town of 
Prussian Saxony, on the r. bank of the Elbe, 48 m. 
N by E of Magiebare Pop. 1,400. 

BSANDAY. See Sanpa. 

SANDBACH, a parish and market-town in the 
co.-palatine of Chester, 24 m. E by 8 of Chester, in 
the line of the Grand Trunk canal, and the Man- 
chester and Birmingham railway. The parish in- 
eludes the chapelries of Church-Hulme, and Goos- 
trey with Barnshaw, and the townships of i 
Blackden, Bradwell, Cotton, Cranage, Teens, 
heath, Sandbach, Twemlow, Wheelock, Bechton, 
and Hassall. Area 16,310 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
4,496; in 1831, 7,214; in 1851, 8,532.—The town 
is pleasantly situated on an eminence near the small 
river Wheelock. The silk manufacture is carried 
on here, and there are some brine springs. It was 
formerly celebrated for its malt liquor. Its trade in 
shoes and the manufacture of worsted and yarn 
stuffs has declined. It is one of the feat hee 
for the members for the § division of re county. 

BAND-BAY RIVER, a river of Illinois, U. 8., 
which discharges itself into the Mississippi, between 
the mouths of Rocky and Illinois rivers. 

SANDBERG, or Puasxs, Sila . 
the reg. and 38 m. SSE of Posen. Pop. 500. 

SANDCHU, a town of Chinese Turkistan, in N 


lat. 36° 58’, E long. 78° 40°. 
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SAND-CREEK, a river of Indiana, U. 8., which | 
runs SW and joins the E fork of James river, after 
a course of 50 m. . f 

SANDEC, a circle of Austrian Gallicia, in the 
SW of the prov., on the borders of Hungary; 
watered by the Dunajec or Donajetz, the Biala, and 
the Poprad. Its surface is covered with small hills, 
which increase in magnitude towards the §.—Its 
chief town, of the same name, sometimes called 
Nowy-Sandec, stands on the Donajetz, 44 m. SW of 
Cracow. Pop. 5,224. It has a high school. 

SANDEC (Srarx), a town of Austrian Gallicia, 6 
Pop. 2,700. 

SANDEFIORD, a village of Norway, in the co. of 
Jarlsberg, 6m. N of Holmestrand. Pop. 400. 

SANDEL-HOUC, or Sumpa Isianp, an island in 


'the Eastern seas, about 80 m. in length from E to 


W, and from 15 m. to 36 m. in breadth. Its 8 point, 
in § lat. 10° 20’, E long. 120° 32’, is “ as high 
and inaccessible as the rock of Gibraltar, with a low 
connecting land-tongue, on either side of which lies 


|a spacious bay.” The W point of the island is in $ 


lat. 9° 24’, E long. 119°.3’, The NE coast presents 
a calcareous wall, with a nearly level top, about 
1,200 ft. high, and from 2 to 6 m. inland, covered 
with long S. s 
| SANDEND, a small village in Banffshire, 4 m. 
from Portsoy. 

SANDERAY, a small island of the Hebrides, 
about 33 m. SW of Barra. It is 2 m. long and 2 m. 
broad. Pop. in 1841, 14. There is a large Danish 
dun on the E coast of the island. 
| SANDERINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 3}m. 
NE by N of Castle-rising. Area 1,172 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 60. 

SANDER-ROCEL (Care), a promontory on the 
SW coast of Majorca, in N lat. 39°27’, Elong. 2°40. 

SANDERSHAUSEN, a village of Hesse-Cassel, 
/1m. ENE of Cassel. Pop. 400. 
| §ANDERSLEBEN, a town of the duchy of An- 

halt-Dessau, on the r. bank of the Wipper, 18 m. 
SE of Quedlinburg. Pop. 1,600. Gypsum and lime 
are obtained in the vicinity. 
SANDERSON’S HOPE, a cape on the coast of 
Davis’ straits, in N lat. 66° 20°. 
SANDERSTEAD, a parish in Surrey, 3 m. SSE 
of Croydon, in the line of the Croydon railway. 
| Area 3,900 acres. Pop. in 1851, 615. 
| SANDERSVILLE, a village of Washington co., 
in Georgia, U. S., 25 m. E of Milledgeville.—Also 
a v. of Chester co., in 8. Carolina, 53 m. N by W of 
Columbia. 
SANDFORD-axn-WOODLEY, a township in 
the p. of Sonning, Berks, 4 m. E of Reading, in the 
line of the Great Western railway. Area 3,410 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 796. | 
SANDFORD, a parish in Devon, 1? m. N by W 
‘of Crediton. Area 7,793 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,011; 
in 1851, 1,970.—Also a parish in Oxfordshire, 34 m. 
| SSE of Oxford, on the river Isis. Area 1,680 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 229; in 1841, 304.—Also a parish in 
Oxfordshire, 44 m. SW by S of Deddington. Area 
1,850 acres. Pop. in 1831, 534; in 1851, 515.— 
Also a township in the p. of Prees, Salop, 5$ m. 
NE of Wem. Pop. in 1831, 487. ee 

SANDFORD-ORCAS, a parish in Somersetshire, 
22m. NW by N of Sherborne. Area 1,360 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 353; in 1851, 526. ‘ 

SANDGATE, a township and village of Benning: 
ton co., in Vermont, U. 8., 84m. 8 by W of Mont- 
pellier. Pop. 850. | P 
| SANDGATE, a chat and hamlet, ly in 

the p. of Folkstone, and partly in the p. of Cheriton, 


Kent, 2 m. WSW of Folkstone. ‘The situation of | }} 


this village, which lies along the shore, with hills 
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e salubrious and delightful. Having risen into 
igh esteem as a watering-place, and possessing hot 
and cold baths, and every accommodation for those 
who are in pursuit of health or pleasure, the pros- 
ity of this place arises principally from the in- 
Aux of summer visitants. Under the reform act, 5. 
is included within the parl. boundaries of Hyrue ; 
which see. The Royal Military canal, which ter- 
minates at Cliff End in Sussex, commences here. 
On the cliffs are several strong batteries. 

SANDHAMM, an island, fort, and harbour of 
Sweden, 10 m. E of Stockholm. Here all = iy 
passing to and from the capital, are examined by 
the custom-house officers. 

SANDHAUSEN, a village of Baden, 5 m. 8 by 
W of Heidelberg. Pop. 900. 

SANDHAVN'S CREEK, a small inlet on the 
Swedish shore of the Cattegat, 14m. SE of Tylen, 
with anchorage in 3 fath. 

SANDHOE, a township in the p. of St. John, 
Northumberland, 4 m. ENE of Hexham. Pop. in 
1831, 240. 

SANDHURST, a parish in Berks, 5m. 5 by E of 
Wokingham. Area 4,562 acres. Pop. in 1801, 222 ; 
in 1831, 672; in 1851, 815. In that part of the p. 
which abuts upon the London and Exeter road is 
the Royal Military college, the senior department of 


which forms a school for officers of all ranks already | 
in the service; the junior for young gentlemen who 


are preparing to enter into it. The collegeis a plain 
edifice with a Doric portico. A chapel, a riding- 
school, and an observatory, are attached to it.— 
Also a parish in Gloucestershire, 3 m. N of Glou- 
cester. Area 2,227 acres. Pop. in 1831, 434; in 
1851, 494.—Also a parish in Kent, 7m. SW by W 
of Tenderden, on the N bank of the Rother, which 
separates it from Sussex. Area 4,382 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 887; in 1831, 1,307; in 1851, 1,235. 
SANDIACRE, a parish in the co. of Derby, 8 m. 
E by N of Derby, intersected by the Erwash canal. 
Area 1,420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 758 ; in 1851, 1,065. 
SANDILLON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Loiret, cant. and 4m. WSW of Jargean. Pop. 1,410. 
SANDING ISLES, two small islands, situated off 
the SW coast of Sumatra, in § lat. 3° 30°, near the 
Nassau or Poggy isles, in which group. they are 
sometimes included. ‘They are both inhabited. 
Their only remarkable production is the long nut- 


meg, which grows wild on them. 
i ELD, a township of Berkshire co., 


_ SANDISFIE) f Ber 
Massachusetts, U. 8., 112 m. WSW of Boston. Pop. 


907. . 
SANDIZELL, a village of Bavaria, 21 m. NNE | 


of Augsburg. Pop. 500. 

SAND-KAY, or Porpoie Istanp, the western- 
most kay on the Florida reef, bearing 8 32° W, 73 
m. from the W point of Thomson’s island.—Also an 
islet on Turks’ Islands bank, in the Bahamas, in N 
lat. 21° 11’, W long. 71° 14. It is 12 m. in length. 

SAND-LAKE, a township and village of Reus- 
selaer co., in New York, U.S., 9 m. E of Albany. 


: SANDNESS, a parish in Shetland, constituting, 
with Walls, Papa-stour, and Fowla, a ministry or 
united parish: see Watts. It lies on the W side of 
the mainland, and the S coast of St. Magnus bay. 
—The headland of Sandness, whence the district 
has its name, flanks the § side of the entrance of 


a, , - it 

FaPKNDOE, one of the Faroe islands, to the 5 of 
Stromée. in N lat. 61° 47’, W long. 11° 28'.—Also 
an island off the coast of Norway, in N lat. 68° 56”. 
—Also an islet off the W coast of Norway, in N lat. 
62° 15". : 
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‘rising immediately behind it, is in the highest de- | _SANDOMIL, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 


Beira, comarca and 26 m. 5 of 
bank of the Alva. Pop. 1,000. 

SANDOMIR, or Sanpomerz, a palatinate or pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Poland, according to the 
territorial division of 1815, It is bounded on the 
S, Eand NE by the Vistula; on the W and N by 
the Pilica; the rest of the boundary is formed by 
the territory of Cracow. Its area is about 4,700 sq. 
m. It abounds in wood, and has extensive forests 
towards the middle, also several sandy tracts and 
marshes. Iron, lead, copper, and zine are wrought. 
| —It is administratively divided into the 4 obwodies 
of Opatow, Opoczno, Radom, and 8.—Sandomir was 
also the name of a palatinate in the old kingdom of 
Poland. It was of considerable extent, but in 1772, 
the part to the r. of the Vistula was ceded to Aus- 
tria, and has remained in her possession ever since. 

SANDOMIR, a town of Poland, 51 m. SW of 
Lublin, in N lat. 50° 42’, on the 1. bank of the Vis- 
tula, oppaaite to the influx of the San, the chief 
place of the above palatinate. In a remote age, it 
was the residence of the court; at present itis a 
poor place, with a pop. of 2,500. It is surrounded 
with a wall and moat, and has a gymnasium or 
great school; but its trade, notwithstan‘ing its po- 
sition at the confluence of two considerable rivers, 
is insignificant. 

SANDON, a parish in Essex, 2} m. ESE of 
Chelmsford, on the river Sandon. Area 980 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 525; in 1851, 531.—Also a parish in 
Hertfordshire, 44 m. NW by N of Buntingford. 
Area 3,790 acres. Pop. in 1831, 716; in 1851, 804. 
—<Also a parish in Staffordshire, 44 m. NE by N of 
Stafford, in the line of the Grand Trunk canal. Area 
3,300 acres. Pop. in 1831, 558; im 1851, 586. __ 

SANDONESS, an island off the W coast of Fin- 
| land, in the gulf of Bothnia, in N lat. 65° 3”. 
SANDOUX (Sant), a village of France, in the 
| dep. of Puy-de-Dome, 2 m. 8 of Saint-Amand-Tal- 
lende. Pop. 1,500. + 
SANDOVAL-DE-LA-REYNA, a village of th 
in the prov. and 24 m. NW of Burgos, near the r. 
bank of the Odra. Pop. 375. 

SANDOWN, a hamlet and fort in the parish of 
Brading, Isle of Wight, 74 m. E by 8 of Newport. 
Sandown fort, originally erected by Henry VIIL., is 
a square building flanked by four bastions, and en- 
| compassed by a wet ditch. It commands the neigh- 
bouring flat beach, and is kept in repair and well- 
manned. Its . position is, a ing to Capt. 
| Raper, in N lat. 51° 14’, E long. 1° 24’. 

BAN 
NE by 


iseu, near the r. 


DRIDGE, a parish in Hertfordshire, 3 m. 
N of St. Albans. Area 5,766 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 810; in 1851, 864. 
SANDRIGO, a town of Austrian Italy, in the 
prov. and 9m. NNE of Vicenza. Pop. 2,000. 
SANDSTING-AND-AITHSTING, a united par- 
ish nearly in the middle of the mainland of Shet- 
land. Its length from NNW to SSE is 10 m.; its 
breadth in the opposite direction is 8m. The sur- 
face is almost everywhere hillocky, neither attain- 
ing any considerable elevation, nor admitting any 
noticeable extent of plain. The cultivated ground 
lies generally along the shores. The p. is every- 
where intersected by long narrow bays, called oes 
or friths; and the pasture in the ness or peninsula 
formed by two voes is generally good. The coast 
on the W side is rocky and bold. There are up- 
wards of 40 fresh-water lakes, some of considerable 
size, and many verdant or muddy at the bottom. 
Pop. in 1801, 1,493; in 1831, 2,194; in 1851, 2,603. 
ANDUSKY, a county in the N part of Ohio, 
U.S. Area 458 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 10,1825 in, 
1850, 14,305. Its cap. is Fremont. ‘ea 
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| SANDUSKY, a river of Ohio, U. 8., which runs 
\ by a NE and E course of 90 m. into Sandusky bay, 
’ at the town of Sandusky. It is navigable, and is 
’ connected with the Great Miami by a portage of 9 
‘ 


a 
q 
| 


m., and with the Scioto by one of 4m. Bordering 
upon this river are extensive tracts of almost per- 
fectly level country, a great part of which is desti- 
tute of trees, and in the summer covered with grass 
5 or 6 feet high.—The bay of 8. is 16 m. in length, 
with an average breadth of 34 m. It communicates 
with Lake Erie by a narrow strait—Alsoa town of 
Ohio, on the S shore of Sandusky bay, 3 m. from its 
entrance. It was handsomely laid out in 1817, on 
a beautiful situation; it now contains a county 
court-house, several churches, extensive hotels, and 
other public establishments; and has become con- 
nected by railroad with Cincinnati and with New- 
ark. Pop. in 1840, 1,200; in-1850, 5,088. : 
SANDWICH, a cinque-port and parl. borough in 
Kent, 13 m. E of Canterbury, and 68 m. ESE. of 
London, on the river Stour. Area 1,960 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 2,452; in 1851, 2,966.—The town stands on 
the 8 bank of the Stour, at the point where that 
river bends suddenly from a southward to a north- 


i 





of the houses are ancient and very irregularly built; 
and the streets are narrow and incommodious. On 
every side, except on that of the river, the town is 
surrounded by the remains of its ancient wall, and 
one of the gates still faces the quay. The river is 
and the town connected with Stonar and 
the Isle-of-Thanet by a ss 
centre of which ia a swing-bridge to allow vessels 
to pass without lowering their masts. The port 
was formerly of much more importance than at pre- 
sent. For some centuries the harbour has been 
ehoked up with sand; the Stour, however, near 


of 2 arches, in the 


Sandwich, is still 11 ft. deep and 150 ft. broad at. 


spring-tides. The imports chiefly consist of coal 
for the use of the ane and SRE soe Lh * 
the exports of grain, flour, seeds, hops, wool, malt, 
leather, oak, bark, ashes. In the reign of Richard 
IL., and in that of Elizabeth, some Flemings set up 
the manufacture of woollen cloth and silk Rare: but 
it ultimately went to decay. Ship-building and 
rope-making have been carried on toa small extent. 


liament. 


e take the title of Earl from this place. 
on the river Detroit, 2 m. below Detroit. 


ing the winter. Pop. 450. 
SANDWICH, a township 


usetts, on Barnstable bay, 54 m. SSE of | 
Boston, in N lat. 41° 45° 31", W long. 70° 30° 13”. | 


Pop. in 1840, 3,719; in 1850, 4,368. 


dering on the N and W on- 
Detroit river. Pop. in 1844, 3,624. 


the S. Pacific. It is 30 m. in length 


E long. 150° 44’. , 


SANDWICH BAY, a large hay on the E coast 
of the island of Georgia, in the 8. Atlantic, between 
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Cooper’s isle and Cape Charlotte. 
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ward course, about 2} m. from Pegwell bay. Many | 


The income of the borough in 1841, was £468. &., | 


The number of electors registered for 
1837, was 911; for 1848, 943. The family of Mon- 


ANDWICH, a town of Lower Canada, situated 
It is 
neatly laid out, and has some wharves along the 
river's side, where vessels may be safely laid up dur- 


of Carroll co., New 

Hampshire, U. 5., 46 m. N of Concord. Pop. in 

1850, 2,577. In N part of the township there is 

_& mountain nearly 3,000 ft. high. In the SE is | 

sa aa aa a township of Barnstable co., | 
ch 


lass is manu- 
factured here.—Also a township of Essex co., bor- 
e St. Clair and the 


SANDWICH, one of the New Hebrides group in 
: from NW to | 
SE, and has its 8 part in § lat. 17° 52’, E long. 168° 
35’.—Also an island of the § Pacific, in 8. lat. 2° 55’, 
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SANDWICH (Care), a cape on the NE coast of 
New Holland, in § lat. 18° 28°. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. See Hawanan I, 
LANDS. ; 

SANDWICH LAND, the name given by Cook 
to a number of islands on the skirts of the Antare- 
tic ocean, between the parallels of 57° 10’ and 59° 


it 


| 40’ 5 lat., and between 24° and 28° W long. 


SANDY, a river of the state of Maine, U. &., 


| which has its source in Franklin co.; flows firs: 
SE, then NE, and after a total course of abont 45 


m., enters Kennebec river, in Stark’s township, S0- 
merset co.—Also a river which has its source in 
Logan co.,in the state of Virginia, flows NW be- 
tween Logan and Tazewell counties, thence N, and 
for nearly 200 m. forms the line of separation be- 
tween the states of Virginia and Kentucky, and 


joins the Ohio at Katletsburg. It receives several 


tributaries.—Also a township of Tuscarawas co., in 
the state of Ohio. Pop. in 1840, 1,444,—Also a 
township of Starke co., in the same state. Pop. in 
1840, 1,265. all 
SANDY, a village of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Onde, district and 54m. WSW of Khyrabad, on the. 
l. bank of the Duah-gorra. It is noted for the cul- 
ture of melons and cucumbers, and in the environs 
is a lake which in winter abounds with flying fish. 
SANDY BAY, an indentation of the NE coast of 
North Island, New Zealand, to the NW of the Bay 
of Islands, and enclosed on the N by Cape Otonu or 
North Cape, in S lat. 34° 36’, and E long. 173°. On 
its S side is Mount Kohara or Camel,—Also a vil- 


1. bank of the river Derwent. | 
SANDY BAY, a small bay on the W coast of 
Newfoundland, in N lat. 50°. ; 
SANDY BAY, a village of Gloucester township, 
Essex co., in the state of Massachusetts, U. 5.,: 
the E side of Cape Ann, 5 m. from Gloucester har- 
bour. It has a pier and breakwater. . 
SANDY CAPE, a headland of Australia, at the 
N extremity of an island of the same name, by which 
Hervey bay is enclosed on the E, in 8 lat. 24° 41, 
and E long. 153° 34". To the N of the cape is an 
extensive series of reefs terminating in what is 
named Break-sea spit. ; 4, 
-SANDYCOVE, a cove and a fishing-hamlet in 
| the p. of Ringrone, co. Cork. The cove is ted 
by a small peninsula from the lower Ll 
harbour; and penetrates the land northward to the 
extent of only about 5 furl. The hamlet is situated 
near the head of the cove, 12m. S of Kinsale.—Als6 
a village in the p. of Monkstown, co. Dublin, at the 
head of Scotch bay, adjacent to the W end of the 
| village of Bullock, ooenlaz y . 
part of Kingstown; and its distinctive name 16 
used chiefly in connection with Sandycove-terrace 
and Sandycove-house. The village, or rather its 
little harbour, has a commodious landing-place in 
| 12 ft. of water. . 
SANDY CREEK, a township of Oswego co., In 
the state of New York, U. S., 161 m. WNW of Al- 
bany. The surface is undulating, and is drained by 
Little Sandy creek and the affluents of Lake On- 


is chiefly sandy loam. Pop. in 1840, 2,420.—Also 
a township of Venango co., in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop. in 1840, 929.—Also a township . 

Mercer co., in the same same, 228 m. WNW of Har- 


/risburg. Pop. in 1840, 1,965. | ey 
SANDY CREEK, a river of New South Wales, 

in the co. of Durham, which flows into Hunter nver 

at St. Helliers. 


SANDYFORD, a village in the ps. of ‘Tully and 
Taney, co. Dublin, 14 m. of Dundrum. ~ 
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lage of Tasmania, in the co. of Buckingham, on the 


part of Kinsale © 


ly regarded as forming a © 


tario, by which it is bounded on the W. The soil” 
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SANDY HILO, a village of Washington co., in ; mont, Gruyeres, Corbiere, Freyburg, and Laupen; 
the state of New York, U. 8., 53 m. N of Albany, | and its principal affluents are the Jaun or Jogne. | 
on the E side of Hudson river. ae in 1840, 1,000. | and Sangize on the r., and on the]. the Glane. It 2} 
_ SANDY HOOK, a sandy beach in Middletown | is navigable for some distance to small boats. — 
township, Monmouth co., in the state of New Jer-| SANE,asmall river of Prussia, in the prov. of 
sey, U.8., extending N from Old Shrewsbury Inlet, | Brandenburg, which falls into the Spree, 12 m. above 
6 m. in length, and 2 of a mile in average breadth. | Berlin. 

It encloses a bay of the same name, and at its N| SANEM, a village of the grand-duchy of Luxem- 
extremity is a light-house. burg, in the cant. and 8 m. W of Bettemburg. Pop. 

SANDY INLET, a narrow channel which runs | 1,000. 
between two islands, near the coast of the state of | SANFRE’, or Sanrront, a town of Piedmont, in 
North Carolina, U. 5., to the NE of Cape Fear. the prov. of Alba, situated on an eminence near the 

SANDY ISLE, a small low isletof the Eastern | Po, 12 m. Wof Alba. It contains 3,800 inhabitants, 
peas, 8 by E.5 m. from the SE part of Leat. and has a fine castle. J - 

SANDY LAKE, a township of Mercer co., in| SANFRONT, a village of Piedmont, 7m. W of 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. §., 228 m. NNW of | Saluzzo, on the r. bank of the Po. Pop. 400. 
Harrisburg. It has a level surface, and is drained| SANFTENBERG, a village of the archd. of 
by Sandy creek. The soil is chiefly clay and loam. | Austria, on the Krems, 4m. NNW of Krems. Pop. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,566. 600, 

NNDY LAKE, a lake in the north-west terri-| SANGA,a Mid of Japan, in the island of Kimo, 
tory of North America, in about N lat. 46° 30’, | 40 m. NE of Nangasaki. It is regularly built, with 
within 14 m. of the infant Mississippi. Its shores | wide streets, and defended by a citadel. 
are hilly and have a very irregular outline, forming | SANGALHOS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
nine deep bays, and having a total circuit of about | of Beira, on the Agueda, 10 m. W by N of Aveiro. 
160 m. It abounds in fish, and its shallow bays } Pop. 2,150. | 
are filled with wild rice. It derives its name from } SANGALLAN (Care), a steep headland on the 
its sandy beaches, which, like most of the lakes of } coast of Peru, 3 m. NW of Carette island. 
the territory, are variegated with quartz pebbles,| SANGAMA, or Sencama, a river of Western 
coloured in all the shades of red, from a bright ver- | Africa, which crosses the Warri territory, and falls 
million to a brown, and including often many fine | into the Atlantic, alittle NW of Cape Formosa. 
specimens of camelions and agates. This lake is| SANGAMON, a central county of Illinois, U. 8. 
famous among the voyageurs and fur-traders, on | Area 936 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 14,716; im 1850, 
account of being at the W extremity of the princi- | 19,228. Its cap. is Springfield. It is intersected on 
pal trading-route between the Mississippi and | the NE by a river of the same name, which rises in 

ake Superior, from which latter it is distant 150 | Vermillion co., and flows in a W course of 180 m. to 
m., in a nearly straight line due W from the Fond- | the Illino's. __ : 
du-Lac of that ‘Very Great Water,’ of the Chippe- | SANGAMSOR, or Sanemosnor, a town of Hin- 
ways. The vehicles of travel and trade in this route | dostan, in the prov. of Bejapore, district of the Con- 
were always, as they are yet, birch-bark canoes. | can, on the Jaigur river, in N lat. 17° 11’, 120m. 
These were carried from the Mississippi into the | SSE of Bombay. ; , = 
lake, whose waters they then pursued until they} SANGANIR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
reached the summit dividing waters flowing | Ajmir, district of Kotah, near the Chumbul river. 
into Lake Superior. Here the canoes are lifted out | It is fortified by a stone wall and ditch. 
of the water, shouldered over a tedious portage of 6| SANGAR (Srrarr or), an arm of the sea of Japan, 
m., and launched again into the Savannah, a branch | running from ENE to WSW, between the islands of 
of the St. Louis, down both of which streams they | Yeso and Nifon. ; : 
glide, and, after making two more grand land-car-| SANGARA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
riages on this last-named river, they float at last on | Bejapore, district of Nandere, situated at the junc- 
the bosom of the fountain of the lake. tion of the Manzora with the Godavery. | 

‘SANDYMOUNT, a village in the p. of St. Mary-| _SANGAY, a mountain of Ecuador, in the prov. of 
Donnybrook, co: Dublin, on the shore of the es- | Quixos,in 5 lat. 2° 7°, It rises to the height of 
tuary of the Liffey, 5 furl. ENE of Ball’s-bridge. | 16,122 ft., and its N side is constantly covere with 
Pop. in 1841, 1,142. | snow. From its summit, flames, smoke, and m 

SANDY POINT, a headland of the island of | tallic and calcined matter, have, since 1728, been 
Tobago, Little Antilles, on the SW coast, im the par- | seen continually to burst forth, accompanied with 
ish of St. Patrick, 8 m. WNW of Scarborough. To | explosions which are sometimes heard at Quito, 
the Nis a bay of the same name, in which vessels though 135 m. distant. The country adjacent to 
of large size can obtain good anchorage, and on | this voleano is ae barren, in consequence of the 
which is the town of Milford.—Also a town of the | enormous quantity of stones and cinders continually 
island of St. Christopher, in the p. of St. Ann, 9 m. | ejected from the mountain.—A river of the same 
WNW of Basse-Terre, on a ew pres of the same | name rises at the foot of the mountain, and uniting 
name, enclosed on the N by Sandy or Belle bee | bey We nett ome here = Paira, ye enters 

in defended by two forts. It is irregularly | the Amazon with an abundant stream.—Also a river 
haittlcnd. iain hon 300 houses. The pec | of Eastern Africa, which falls into the channel of 
land is in N lat. 17° 32’, and W long. 62° 51°10". | Mozambique, in Slat. 13°22, a 

SANE, Saaxe, Sarrez, or Sars, a river of Swit-| SANGBOYS, a group of islets in the Sulu archi- 

‘ gerland, which has its source im the glacier of Sa- | pelago, to the SW of the island of Mindanao, = 
netsch, on the N side of the Bernese Alps, and S| SANGENJO, or Paprwvax, a town of Spain, in 
part of the cant. of Berne; flows first N through the | Galicia, in the prov. and 9 m. W of Ponte amd 
Gesteigthal, then bends WNW through the NE | partido of Santa-Maria-de-Cambados, on a bay, on 
corner of the cant. of Vaud; thence takes a N direc- | the N side of the gulf of Pontevedra. Pop. 1,254. 
tion, traverses the cant. of Freyburg, re-enters that | It carries on an extensive export trade in maize, 
of Berne, and after a rapid ite . payee m., eae and ng cate vicinity are excellent 
joins the Aar on the |. bank, 5 m. 88¥ arberg. | fisheries, especially OF sardines. on. > ge 
The chief towns on its banks are Gesteig, Rouge-| SANGERFIELD, a township of Oneida co.,.in at 
f 
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the state of New York, U. &., 17 m. S of Oriskany 
Falls, and 86 m. W by N of Albany. It has a hilly 
surface, and is drained by Chenango and Oriskan 
rivers. The soil is rich and highly cultivated. 
‘op. in 1840, 2,251; in 1850, 2,371. 
ANGERHAUSEN, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Saxony, capital of a circle of the same name, 
in the regency and 32 m. WNW of Merseburg, on 
the Game, at the foot of the Harz mountains. Pop. 
in 1843, 6,073. It is enclosed by walls, and has 4 
gates and 2 suburbs. It is well-built, and contains 
2 castles, one of which is used partly as a prison, 
and partly as a granary, 6 churches, 2 hospitals, 
and a Latin school. «It has manufactories of shoes, 
cloth, linen, and pottery, several tanneries, a copper 
foundry, a saltpetre refinery, and a brewery. 1s 
town is one of great antiquity. The circle com- 
rises an area of 120 sq. m., and contains 43,795 in- 
abitants. 

SANGERVILLE, a township of Piscataquis co., 
in Maine, U.8.,77 m. NW of Augusta. Pop. in 1840, 
1,197. 

SAN-GHIN-DALAT, a lake of Mon 
country of the Khalkas, in a hollow, enclosed on the 
N and E by Mount Orbeghir, to the W of the sources 
of the Selinga. It is about 30 m. in circuit, and has 
no apparent outlet. 

| GIR, or Sancuir, an island in the Eastern 
seas, between 36 and 40 m. in length, and 10 and 
15 m. in breadth. It is of an oblong form, extend- 
ing in a direction NNW, and is surrounded by nu- 
merous smaller islands of various dimensions. From 
the sea the land appears high and well wooded; and 
the coast is less dangerous from hidden rocks and 
shoals than most of the Eastern islands. It is well 
inhabited, and affords bullocks, hogs, goats, poul- 
try, cocoa-nuts, and spices. The principal town 
and bay, about the middle of the W coast, and 
called Taroona, are in N lat. 3° 28’, E long. 125° 
44°, There is also another town called Tabockang, 


nearly opposite, on the E coast. There are other 
harbours towards the Send of the island. The pop. | 


is estimated at about 12,000. F 
-SANG-KOI, or Sone-ca, a river which has its 
source in China, in the central part of the prov. of 
Yunnan; flows SE under the name of Ho-ti-keang 
till its entrance into An-nam, when it takes that of 
er em and after a total course of 450 m. throws 
itself, by 4 embouchures, into the gulf of Tonquin. 
Its principal affluent is the Pa-pien-keang or Li- 
sien-kang, which it receives on the r. This river 
7“ formerly well known to European navigators, 
id notwithstanding the bar at its mouth, was then 
accessible to vessels of 600 tons burthen. Kachao, 
the capital of Tonquin, is situated on its r. bank, 
about 50 m. above the point of its embranchment. 
SANGLE, a lake of Tibet, in the prov. of Ndzang, 
forming one of the. head streams of the Naouk, an 
afiluent of the Yarou-dzang. 
ANGO, a xiver of Madagascar, which descends 
the mountains lin the interior, on the W side, 





runs NW, and after a.course of about 180 m., throws. 


itself into the Mozambiqne channel in § lat. 21°. 

SANGONE, 
Turin, which flows E and joins the Po on the I. 
bank, 5 m. 5 of Turin. 


SANGORA, a town of Siam, on the W side of | 


the gulf of Siam, in N lat. 7° 15’. It is inhabited by 
considerable traffic with the junks and native ves- 


sels travelling between Siam and Singapore. 
SANGRI, or Sancat, a town of Tibet, in the prov. 

of Wei, at some distance from the |. bank of the 

Yaru-dzang-bo, and 90 m, ESE of Lassa. 


,  SANGRO, a river of Naples, which has its source 
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Lake Huron. Pop. in 1850, 2,112. 


a mver of Sardinia, in the prov. of 
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in the prov. of Abruzzo-Ultra, and district of A’vez- 
zano, near Gioja; runs first SE, then NE: enterg’ 
the prov. of Abruzzo-Citra, which for some distance 
it separates from that of Sannio; and, after a total 
course of 90 m., throws itself into the Adriatic) at! 
the foot of a tower of the same name, between Or- 
tona and I] Vasto. Itis the ancient Sagrus. —§ " 

SANGUESA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of. 
Navarra, partido and 30 m. SE of Pamplona, in a 
valley on the |. bank of the Aragon, which is here 
crossed by a stone bridge. Pop. 3,449. 
closed on three sides by walls. On the W, dikes 


a 


have been erected for the protection of the town’ 
| from the inundations of the river which were formerly 


extremely destructive. Its streets are broad, straight, 


-and well-paved, and the houses well-built, and it 


contains 4 parish churches, 4 convents, 3 chapels, 
and a custom-house. It has manufactories of wool- 
len fabrics, and distilleries of brandy. In the vici- 
nity on a strong and lofty situation is the town of 
| Rocaforte, formerly called Sanguesa-le-Vieja. 7 

SANGUIN, or Sanewrn, a town of Upper Guinea, 

on the Grain coast, on the Atlantic, at the mouth of 
|a small river of the same name, 130 m. NW of 
| Cape Los Palmas, and about an equal distance SE 
of Liberia. The English and Dutch here possess 
several factories. 

SANGUINAIRES (Istzs), a group of islands in 
the Mediterranean, in the gulf of Ajaccio, near the 
W coast of the island of Corsica. The largest and 

| most southerly of the group has a emiall hasiibeay 
| defended by a battery, and containing a lazaretto, 

SANGUINE, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Tarn-et-Garonne, which has its source in the cant. 
and 14 m. ENE of Montech, runs NE, and after a 

| course of 11 m. joins the Garonne, 14 m. W of Cas- 
tel-Sarrasin. 

SANGUINETTO, a town of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the gov. of Venice, deleg. and 21 m. SSE 
of Verona. Pop. 2,600. It is small and well-built, 
and has manufactories of hats. wes 

SANGUIR. See Sancir. 

SAN-HO, a river of China, in the prov. of Chih- 
le, which enters the gulf of Chih-le, to the N of the 
embouchure of the Pei-ho, after a 5 course of 120 m. 

SAN-HO (Care), a promontory on the coast of 
Cochin-China, in N lat. 13° 44’, E long. 109° 14% 

SAN-HO-HEEN, a district and town of China, 


in the prov. of Chih-le, and dep. of Shun-te-po, in- 


N lat. 40°, and E long. 117° 1’.—Also a river in the 
game prov. which runs &, and after a course of about 
120 m. throws itself into the 

to the N of the embouchure of the Pei-ho. / 
SANILAC, a county on the E part of Michigan, 
U.S. Area 780 sq.m. It is skirted on the E by 
Its cap. is 


By tees 

SANJORE, a town of Hindostan, in the eae of 

Ajmir, district of Sarowy, on the E side of- the Bah 

river, in N lat. 25° 3". ‘ 
SANKAN, a town of Yemen, in Arabia, near the 

coast of the Red sea, 35 m. NNW of Abu-Arish. 
SANKARI. See Sanecara. | 
SAN-LI-KTAO, a town of Chinese Tartary, 18 

m. SSW of Ning-yuen. Ne 
SANLUCAR. See Lucan (San). 


, eh a town of Sardinia, in the prov. and - 
Chinese, Siamese, and Malays; and carries on a 27 m. NNW of Cagliari. EST 


SANNA, a river of Bosnia, whict 
booliani; runs N 






ch rises near Ver- 


passing Kluitsh, and then NW 


| passing Priedor; and joins the Unna at Novi after 
principal affluents are the. 


[aren 


a course of 73 m. Its 


SANNAKH. See Pasievt 


BANNAZARO. See SawazaRo, 
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_ SANNERTS, a village of Hesse-Cassel, 14 m. 5 
of Tulda. Pop. 1,000. 
 SAN-NI, a small walled town of Cutch-Gundava, 
44m. NE of Shoran. A pass leads from this to 
Kelat by a joumey of 2 days. . 
SANNIN, a high of the chain of Lebanon 
in Syria, estimated by Colonel Wildenbruch to have 
an alt. of 8,772 Paris feet. 'The snow, which perpe- 
tually lies in its crevices and crater like billows, 
is cut up with hatchets and sent to Beyrout from 
May to November. 

ANNIO, or Motrse, a province of Naples, be- 
tween the parallels of 41° 10’ and 42°; bounded on 
the N by Abruzzo-Citra, from which it is pare 
by the Sangro and the Trigno, and by the Adriatic ; 
on the E by the prov. of Capitanata, from which it 
is separated by the Fortore; on the 8 by Principato- 
Ultra; and on the W by the Terra-di-Lavoro and 
Abruzzo-Ultra 2da. It is of irregular outline, with 
an area of 1,785 sq. m. Its surface is mountainous. 
The Apennines intersect it on the SW, and form 
the watershed between the Adriatic and the Tyr- 
rhenian sea; the Trigno, Biferno, and Fortore, 
flowing to the former; the Vandra and the Tarnaro 
to the latter. The soil is: fertile, producing wheat, 
rice, millet, fruit, and oil. A considerable propor- 
tion of the surface is covered with forests. The 
pop. was returned in 1850 at 360,549. The prov. 
is administratively divided into the 3 districts of 
Campobasso, Isernia, and Larino, which are sub- 
divided into 33 circondarii. 
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SANNOIS, a village of France, in the de _ of 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 2 m. N of Argenteuil, at 


the foot of the Butte-de-Sannois, which has an_alt. 
of 203 metres = 666 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
1,700. 


between the circles of Jaslo 
r on the E. Its area is about 
1,800 sq. m.; its pop. 217,000. The 
form its § frontier. The San enters it on the SE, 
and traverses it in a winding direction from 5 to N. 
Its navigation is easy, and its occasional inunda- 
tions improve the fertility of the soil. The Wis- 
loka and several smaller streams cross the W part 
of the circle. The surface is level, except towards 
Hungary. Salt mines are found at several places. 
—Its cap., of the same name, is situated on the 1. 
bank of the San, 104 m. ESE of Cracow. Pop. 
1,600. It has a high-school, and is the seat of an 
important cattle-market. 

SANON, ariver of Franee, in the lepcat Meurthe, 
which runs W, and then WSW, to the r. bank of 
the Meurthe, which it joims after a course of 30m. 
SAN-PAN, an island off the E coast of the 


borders of Hungary, 
on the W, and & abo 


of Ta-ou. 

SAN-PO, Sanpur-Tacnox, or Tsaneru, a river of 
Tibet, the course of which is not yet accurately de- 
termined, but which is now generally supposed to 
be the head-stream of the Brahmaputra. See 
Dinoxe. | >. 

SANQUHAR, a parish in Upper Nithsdale, Dum- 
fries-shire, stretching from side to side of the horn. 
which the co: protrudes between Ayrshire and 
Lanarkshire. Its greatest length is 18 m.; its 
greatest breadth 5 m.; © 
G1} sq. m. . The general surface c 
ged as to, be—for a district 5 of the Grampians— 
hatieally Highland. Part of the soarmg ridge, 


hire, and sends 
These heights, 
wealth, have a 


line along the boundary with Lanar 
off ramifications into the interior. 
though a vast storage of mineral 
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SANOK, a circle of Austrian Gallicia, on_the | 


hians | 


| Llobregat. Pop. 1,735. 


Chinese prov. of Che-kiang, to the SE of the island | 


and its superficial extent is | 
is so high and rug- | 


em 
called the Lowthers, one of the highest regions of 
the southern mountain-range, lifts a water- | 





bleak and barren surface, and fling an aspect of 
utter wildness over the district in which they pre- 
side. One mountain-line of water-shed runs 9 m. 
along the boun with Penpont, and another 
forms the whole of the boundary with Ayrshire; 
both diverging, but in different directions, from 
Blacklarg-hill, a summit of 2,890 ft. above sea-level. 
The loftiest of the Lowthers, or eastern heights, has 
an alt. of 3,130 ft. The vale of the Nith cuts the 
parish diagonally from NE to SW into two nearly 
equal parts. ‘The principal streams are the Nith, 
the Crawick, the Wanlock, the Minnick, the Euchan, 
and the Kello. If the whole area be distributed into 
223 parts, 1 is undivided common, .2 are covered 
with copses or plantation, 32 are neeety or 
occasionally in tillage, and 188 are pastoral or waste. 
The great mineral treasures of the p. occur in the 
vicinity of the village of Wantocxneap: which see. 
The rocks of the mountains are nearly all of the 
transition or silurian class. Pop. of the p., in 1801, 
2,350; in 1831, 3,268; in 1851, 4,071.—The burgh 
of Sanquhar is 27 m. NNW of Dumfries, and 56 m. 
SSE of Glasgow. It stretches along the |, margin 
of the Nith; and consists almost wholly of one 
street, about a 4m.inlength. The absence of any 
noticeable building is compensated by the presence 
of Sanquhar-castle, a fine ruin situated on a steep 
bank, overlooking the Nith, about 14 fur. SE of the 
town. Wire-worked stockings and mittens lon 
formed a staple manufacture of the place, and ah 
forded a large number of the lower oleae a com- 
'fortable support. Including Crawick-mill, in the 
near neighbourhood, the town is the seat of a con- 
siderable woollen and cotton manufacture. About 
300 females are employed in the sewing and em- 
broidering of muslin with cotton. The burgh unites 
| with Dumfries, Annan, Kirkcudbright, and Loch- 
| maben, in sending a member to parliament. Con- 
| stituency, in 1838, 61; in 1848, 48. Pop. 2,381. 
SANS (Sanra-Mazra-pe), a town of Catalonia, in 
the prov. of Barcelona and ido of St. Felice-de- 
it has a parish-church 
and a custom-house. . 
SANSANDING, a town of Nigritia, in the state of 
Bambarra, 15 m. ENE of Sego, on an affluent of the 
Joliba. Pop. about 10,000. It carries on an active 


| trade in salt, and has a large market-place always 


well-stocked with commodities, and screened by 
means of mats from the heat of the sun. The. 


cowry here forms the ordinary currency.—Also a 


| town of Senegambia, in the kingdom of Konkodu, 


36 m. ENE of Medina, on an affluent of the Gambia. 
~SANSANRUTZ, a department and commune of 
| Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg and arrond. of 
Neufchateau. Pop. of dep., 372; of com., 120. 
SANSARLA, a district and town of Guatimala, 
in the dep. of Chiquimula and Zacatepa. The dis- 
trict contains 8,370 inhabitants, Its chief town is 
Guastatoya. Pop. of town, 2,054. ee 
SANSEGO, a small island of the Adriatic, depen- 
dent on Illyria, in the circle of Istria, near the W 


| coast of the island of Osero, in N lat. 44° 30’ 55”, E 


long. 14° 17’ 53". Pop. 600. 
SANSELLAS, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
the Baleares and partido of Ibiza, 18 m. ENE of 
Palma, in the central part of the island of Mallorca, 
in a flat, but well-watered and fertile locality. Pop. 
3,833. -It is tolerably well-built. | 
-SANSKIMOST, or Sxusant, a town of Turkey in 
| Europe, in Bosnia, in the sanj. and 30m. WSW of 
-Banjalaka, on the 1. bank of the Sanna. _ 
SANSOL, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Navar- 
a, partido and 42 m. SW of Pamplona. Pop. 218, 
SANSSAC-L'EGLISE, a village of France, in the: , 
dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. 
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and 3 m. SSE of 


- Londes. Pop. 825. It contains a castle, in the 


court of which is a military column. Py, 

SANTA, a division of the prov. of Lima, in Peru, 
bounded on the E by the prov. of Guailas; on the 
SE by Caxatambo; on the W by the Pacific; and 
on the . 
there are several commodious harbours. The chief 
commerce consists of wool-bearing animals, cotton, 
_and hogs-lard, for which the merchants find a ready 
market at Lima.—The cap., of the same name, 1s 
situated ina valley, half-a-league inward from the 
coast, 210 m. NNW of Lima. In 1761, it was inun- 


dated by a high tide.—Also a large river of Peru, | 
ede | Spain, sometimes called Las-Montanas-de-Santan- 
| der, or simply Las-Montanas. It lies along the § 
| shore of the bay of eget between Bisca: 

| alencia on the SI 


which rises in the Andes, under the 9th parallel of 
$ lat.; flows W, and then NNW, passing the town 
of the same name, and falls into the Pacific, 14 m. 
N of the anchorage of the town of Santa, after a 
course of 220 m. . Near its embouchure, it separates 
into several deltoid branches, and becomes shallow 
and feeble in current.—Also an island off the coast 
of Peru, 6 m. NW of Ferrol, and 2 m. SSW of Santa- 
ead, which forms the $ point of the bay of Santa. 
It is 14 m. in length. , te } 
-SANTA-ANA, a river of Mexico, in the state of 
Tabasco, which flows by a NNW course into the 
ulf of Mexico, 25 m. E of the mouth of the Coat- 


gawallos, and 31 m. SW of that of the Tupilco. 


\} $§ANTA-ANNA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
’ Goyaz and comarca of Santa-Cruz, pleasantly sit- 
| Salad eabhtie angle formed by the Quebra-Anzoes 
and Velhas rivers. The inhabitants, 200 in number, 
find their chief employment in fishing and hunting. 
—<Also a parish of the prov. of Santa-Catharina, 12 
m. N of Yeiruha and SSW of Desterro, on a lake. 
Pop. 2,000. The soil is well cultivated, and pro- 
duces in great abundance sugar, part of which is 
manufactured into rum. The cultivation of co- 
chineal has also been successfully introduced into 
this locality.—Also a parish of the prov. of Sao- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, on the Rio-Sino, about 18 m. 


N of Porto-Alegre. Pop. 1,400.—Also a town of the 


prov. and 36 m. N of Mato-Grosso, on a river of the 
game name, an affluent of the Sao Francisco Xavier. 
Pop. 1,000. The ba came line quantities of 
d.—Also a parish of the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 
in the district of Ubera he a par 

prov. of Ceara and district of Sobral.—Also a parish 
of the prov. of Para, in Brazilian Guayana, on the 


| 


Cajari. It produtes rice, mandioc, cotton, and ca- | 


cao.—Also a parish in Brazilian Guayana, on the 
1. bank of the Rio-Negro.—Also a large commercial 
town of the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, on the Macacu. 
—dAlso a town of the same prov., in the comarca of 
Cabo-Fria, near the r. bank of the Capivari—aAlso 
illage of the same prov., in the district of Ni- 
therohi.—Also a village of the same proy., in the 
district of Rezende.—Also’a village of the prov 
of Minas-Geraes, on the Urucaia, on the road 
the Serra-de-Tabahinga to Goyaz.—Also a village of 
the prov. of Alagoas 


cipe.—Also a grotp of islands, 3 in number, at the 


mouth of the Rio-Macahé, in the prov. of Rio-de- 


Janeiro. The summit of the largest is in 5 lat. 22° 
95’.—Also an island of the prov. of Maranhio, at 


the mouth of the Rio-Mirim.. It has a lighthouse 
W long. of Ferro, 34° 10° 
the Madeira river, in the | t 
a small river of the | a 


in § lat. 2° 16’ 18", and 
4".—Also an island vof th 
prov. of Mato-Grosso.—Also as : 
prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, which descends from the 
Serra-dos-Orgaos; runs W, receives the Novo, Ma- 


| eaco, and other rivers, and joins the Ribeirao-das- 


4 Lages, to form the Guardu.—Also an auriferous 


Se a ar ar at a 


N by the prov. of Traxillo. Along the coast | 


ava.—Also a parish of the | Sai 


j rs 

Va & that it has increased considerably 

, of 

, in the district of Ponto-da- 
| Gereenty. situated on the 1. bank of the Rio- 

de-Siio-Mignel.—Also a mountain of the prov. of 

Rio-de-Janeiro, in the district of Sio-Jo#o-de-Prin- 


stream, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, an affluent of 


| the Santo-Esteviio.—Also a central county of New 


Mexico, skirted 2 Se Rio-Grande on the E, and 
on the W by the Sierra-Madre, and watered by the 
Rio-Grande and the Puerco. Pop. im 1850, 4,645. 
Its cap. is Jemaz. 

SANTABUCA, a settlement of the island of Cu- 
ba, 10 m. NNW of Spiritu-Santo. 

SANTAELLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
30 m. Sof Cordova. Pop. 2,200. 

SANTAGINI, a town of the Spanish island of Ma- 


| jorca, 9 m. SSE of Campos. 


SANTANDER, a small maritime province. of 


. on the 
E; Burgos on the SE; W; and 
Qviedo on the W. Pop. in 1834, 166,730. It is 
surrounded on all sides with lofty chains of moun- 
tains, and its surface consists of steep mountains 
and valleys, the former extending in many parts 

to the shore. Its streams, the Deva, the Saja, 
the Besaya, the Pas, the Miera, and the Ason, flow 
to the Atlantic; the Ebro alone flows to the Medi- 
terranean. While the highest peaks are covered 
with snow during great part of the year, the val- 
leys produce maize and fruit; and the pasturage, 
whether on the plains or on the slope of the hills, is 
in general good. Mines of lead and of iron of the 
best quality are wrought; and there are foundries of 
artillery and of steel- ware at two small towns in the 
interior called La Cavadaand Lierganes. The coast 
ne several excellent harbours, such as San- 

icente-de-la-Barquera, Concha-de-Camellas, Suan- 
ces, San-Martin-de-Arenas, La-Requejada, Colin- 
dres, Castrourdiales, Santander, Laredo, and above 
all, Santona. Ships of war have been built at Guar- 
nizo near Santander. The industry of the prov. is 
considerable, and the pop. is said to be better edu- 
| cated than the Spanish peasantry in general. It is 

administratively divided into 12 partedos-judiciales, ° 
and 643 pueblos. — 

Santanver, the capital of the above prov., 1s si- 
tuated in N lat. 43° 28’, and W long. 3° 41’, on the 
eclivity of a hill, a circular peninsula to the E of 
; = d, 286. > lt As a fine quay, & Gf- 


dious, well sheltered, and of easy aceess for mer- 

chant-vessels of all sizes; the frigates of 40 guns 
| must wait the flow of the tide before they can pass 
the bar. The harbour is protected by two forts or 
castles, and the entry of Vessels into the inner basin 
is facilitated by a fine pier 30 ft. wide. 8. was long 


| one of the ports called halilitados, authorised to 


| carry on a free trade with Spanish America. It ap- 
from official accounts respecting the trade of 

7 of late years. 
Thus, in 1848, it exported 3,099,245 arrobas of flour ; 
in 1851, 5,134,615 ar,; and in the first half-year of 
1852 just terminated, 3,088,007 ar. The total cus- 
toms’ revenue received at 8. in 1844 was 8,547,048 
reals; in 1848; 12,814,826 re.; in 1851, 18,025,900 
ts.; and in the half-year ending 30th June 1852, 


| 12,548,515 rs. The number of vessels that entered 


or left S. in 1848 was 1,806, with a tonnage of 
122,858 tons; in 1851 it was 2,057 = 159,083 tons ; 
and in the first half of 1852, 1,465 vessels — 108,673 
tons, entered or left. It is proposed to form a rail- 


=. 
Lie 


distance of 85 m. ; 


and ultimately to "the enrt 
ing 340m. This line, if ever exeented, will be 
‘most direct route from London to Madrid. © 
journey between the two capitals now occupies 
‘fortnight. As soon asthe intermediate terminu 
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